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PREFACE. 

The  author  has  pleasure  in  offering  to  the  Ameri- 
can public,  through  the  medium  of  the  Messrs.  Tick- 
nor  and  Fields,  —  at  whose  request  the  collection 
has  been  made,  —  the  following  Brief  Biographies, 
many  of  which  have  been  published  by  him  at  vari- 
ous times  in  English  periodicals,  in  the  hope  that 
their  perusal  will  be  found  not  without  some  instruc- 
tion and  interest.  One  of  the  articles  in  the  volume 
is  from  the  pen  of  an  American  friend. 

London,  Jaly  24,  1860. 
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JAMES    WATT. 


THE  inventor  of  the  steam-engine,  now  so  extensively 
applied  to  production  in  all  the  affte  of  industry,  is  en- 
titled to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  mostf  extraordinary  men 
who  has  ever  lived.  Steam  is  the  very  Hercules  of  modem 
mythology.  In  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  alone, 
the  power  which  it  exercises  is  estimated  to  be  equal  to  the 
manual  labor  of  four  hundred  millions  of  men,  or  more 
than  double  the  number  of  males  supposed  to  inhabit  the 
globe.  Steam  has  become  the  universal  lord.  It  impels 
ships  in  every  sea,  and  drags  tram-loads  of  passengers  and 
merchandise  in  all  lands.  It  pumps  water,  drives  mills, 
hammers  iron,  prints  books  and  newspapers,  and  works  in  a 
thousand  ways  with  an  arm  that  never  tires.  All  this  mar- 
vellous and  indescribable  power  has  flowed  from  the  inven- 
tion of  one  man,  the  subject  of  the  following  memoir. 

James  Watt  was  bom  at  Greenock  on  the  Clyde,  on 
the  19th  of  January,  1736.  His  parents  were  of  the  mid- 
dle class,  —  honest,  industrious  people,  with  a  character  for 
probity  which  had  descended  to  them  from  their  "  forbears," 
and  was  the  proudest  inheritance  of  the  family.  James 
Watt  was  thus  emphatically  well-bom.  His  grandfather 
was  a  teacher  of  navigation  and  mathematics  in  the  village 
of  Cartsdyke,  now  part  of  Greenock,  and  dignified  him- 
self with  the  name  of  "  Professor."  But  as  Cartsdyke  was 
as  yet  only  a  humble  collection  of  thatched  hovels,  and  the 
1  A 
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shipping  of  the  Clyde  was  confined  principally  to  fishing- 
boats,  the  probability  is,  that  his  lessons  in  navigation  were 
of  a  very  humble  order/  He  was,  however,  a  dignitary  of 
the  place,  being  Bailie  of  the  Barony,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
parish  elders.  His  son,  James  Watt,  the  father  of  the 
engineer,  settled  at  Greenock  as  a  carpenter  and  builder. 
Greenock  was  then  little  better  than  a  fishing-village,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  row  of  thatched  cottages  lying  parallel 
with  the  sandy  beach  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  The  beau- 
tiful shore,  broken  by  the  long,  narrow  sea-lochs  running 
far  away  among  the  Argyleshire  hlDs,  and  now  fringed  with 
villages,  villas,  and  mansions,  was  then  as  lonely  as  Glen- 
coe ;  and  the  waters  of  the  Frith,  now  daily  plashed  by  the 
paddles  of  almost  innumerable  Clyde  steamers,  were  as  yet 
undisturbed,  save  by  the  passing  of  an  occasional  Highland 
coble.  The  prosperity  of  Greenock  was  greatly  promoted 
by  Sir*  John  Shaw,  the  feudal  superior,  who  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  the  British  Parliament,  what  the  Scottish 
Parliament  previous  to  the  Union  had  refiised,  the  privilege 
of  constructing  a  harbor.  Ships  began  after  1740  to  fre- 
quent the  pier,  and  then  Mr.  Watt  added  ship-carpentering 
and  dealing  in  ships'  stores  to  his  other  pursuits.  He  him- 
self held  shares  in  ships,  and  engaged  in  several  foreign  mer- 
cantile ventures,  some  of  which  turned  out  iU,  and  involved 
him  in  embarrassments.  A  great  deal  of  miscellaneous  work 
was  executed  on  his  premises,  —  household  furniture  and 
ship's  carpentry,  —  chairs  and  tables,  figure-heads  and  cap- 
stans, blocks,  pumps,  gun-carriages,  and  dead-eyes.  The  first 
crane  erected  on  the  Greenock  pier,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Virginia  tobacco-ships,  was  supplied  from  his  stores.  He 
even  undertook  to  repair  ships'  compasses,  as  well  as  the 
commoner  sort  of  nautical  instruments  then  in  use.  These 
multifarious  occupations  were  the  result  of  the  smallness  of 
the  place,  while  the  business  of  a  single  calling  was  yet  too 
limited  to  yield  a  competence.     That  Mr.  Watt  was  a  man 
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ci  repute  in  his  locality  is  shown  by  his  having  been  elected 
one  of  the  trustees  to  manage  the  funds  of  the  borough  in 

1741,  when  Sir  John  Shaw  divested  himself  of  his  feudal 
rights,  and  made  them  over  to  the  inhabitants.  Mr.  Watt 
subsequently  held  office  as  town-treasurer,  and  as  bailie  or 
magistrate. 

Agnes  Muirhead,  the  bailie's  wife,  and  the  mother  of  James 
Watt,  was  long  remembered  in  the  place  as  an  intelligent 
woman,  bountifully  giited  with  graces  of  person  as  well  as  of 
mind  and  heart  She  was  of  a  somewhat  dignified  appear- 
ance ;  and  it  was  said  that  she  affected  a  superior  style  of 
Uving  to  her  neighbors.  One  of  these,  long  after,  spoke  of 
her  as  ^'  a  braw,  braw  woman,  none  like  her  now-a-days," 
and  commented  on  the  extraordinary  fact  of  her  having  on 
one  occasion  no  fewer  than  '^iwo  lighted  candles  on  the 
table  at  the  same  time  "  I  The  bailie's  braw  wife  was,  per- 
haps, the  only  lady  in  Greenock  who  then  dressed  k-la-mode, 
—  the  petticoat  worn  over  a  hoop,  and  curiously  tucked  up 
behind,  with  a  towering  head-dress  over  her  powdered  hair. 
This  pretentious  dame,  as  she  appeared,  probably  did  no 
more  than  adapt  her  mode  of  living  to  Mr.  Watt's  circum- 
stances, which  seem  to  have  enabled  him  to  adopt  a  more 
generous  style  than  was  usual  in  small  Scottish  towns,  where 
the  people  were  for  the  most  part  very  poor,  and  accustomed 
to  slender  fare. 

^From  childhood,  James  Watt  was  of  an  extremely  fragile 
constitution,  requiring  the  tenderest  nurture.  Unable  to  join 
in  the  rude  play  of  healthy  children,  and  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  house,  he  acquired  a  shrinking  sensitiveness 
vrhich  little  fitted  him  for  the  rough  battle  of  life ;  and  when 
he  was  sent  to  the  town-school  it  caused  him  many  painful 
trials.  His  mother  had  already  taught  him  reading,  and  his 
fiskther  a  little  writing  and  arithmetic.  His  very  sports  proved 
lessons  to  him.  His  mother,  to  amuse  him,  encouraged  him 
to  draw  with  a  pencil  upon  paper,  or  with  chalk  upon  the 
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floor,  and  he  was  supplied  with  a  few  tools  from  the  carpen- 
ter's shop,  which  he  soon  learned  to  handle  with  considerable 
expertness.  The  mechanical  dexterity  he  acquired  was  the 
foundation  upon  which  he  built  the  speculations,  to  which  he 
owes  his  glory,  nor  without  this  manual  training  is  there  the 
least  likelihood  that  he  would  have  become  the  improver  and 
almost  the  creator  of  the  steam-engine.  Mrs.  Watt  exer- 
cised an  influence  no  less  beneficial  on  the  formation  of  his 
moral  character ;  her  gentle  nature,  strong  good-sense,  and 
earnest,  unobtrusive  piety,  strongly  impressing  themselves 
upon  his  young  mind  and  heart  Nbr  were  his  parents 
without  their  reward;  for  as  he  grew  up  to  manhood  he 
repaid  their  anxious  care  with  warm  affection.  Mrs.  Watt 
was  accustomed  to  say,  that  the  loss  of  her  only  daughter, 
which  she  had  felt  so  severely,  had  been  folly  made  up  to 
her  by  the  dutifol  attentions  of  her  son. 

From  an  early  period  he  was  subject  to  violent  headaches, 
which  confined  him  to  his  room  for  weeks  together.  It  is  in 
such  cases  as  his  that  indications  of  precocity  are  generally 
observed,  and  parents  would  be  less  pleased  at  their  appear- 
ance did  they  know  that  they  are  generally  the  symptoms 
of  disease.  Several  remarkable  instances  of  this  precocity 
are  related  of  Watt.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  bend- 
ing over  a  marble  hearth,  with  a  piece  of  chalk  in  his  hand, 
a  friend  of  his  father  said,  "  You  ought  to  send  that  boy  to 
a  public  school,  and  not  allow  him  to  trifle  away  his  time  at 
home."  "  Look  how  my  child  is  occupied,"  replied  the  father, 
"  before  you  condemn  him."  Though  only  six  years  of  age, 
he  was  trying  to  solve  a  problem  in  geometry.  On  another 
occasion,  he  was  reproved  by  Mrs.  Muirhead,  his  aunt,  for 
his  indolence  at  the  tea-table.  "  James  Watt,"  said  the  wor- 
thy lady,  "  I  never  saw  such  an  idle  boy  as  you  are ;  take 
a  book,  or  employ  yourself  usefolly ;  for  the  last  hour  you 
have  not  spoken  one  word,  but  taken  off"  the  lid  of  that 
kettle  and  put  it  on  again,  holding  now  a  cup,  and  now  a 
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fiilyer-spoon,  over  the  steam,  watching  how  it  rises  fix)m  the 
spout,  catching  and  counting  the  drops  it  falls  into ;  are  jon 
not  ashamed  of  spending  your  time  in  that  way  ?  **  In  the 
view  of  M.  Arago,  "  the  little  James  before  the  tea-kettle 
becomes  the  mighty  engineer  preparing  the  discoveries  which 
were  to  immortalize  him."  In  our  opinion,  the  judgment 
of  the  aunt  was  the  truest.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  mind  of  little  James  was  occupied  with  philo- 
sophical considerations  on  the  condensation  of  steam.  This 
is  an  afterthought  borrowed  firom  his  subsequent  discoveries. 
Nothing  is  commoner  than  for  children  to  be  amused  with 
such  phenomena,  in  the  same  way  that  they  will  form  air- 
bubbles  in  a  cup  of  tea,  and  watch  them  sailing  over  the 
surface  till  they  burst;  and  the  probability  is  that  little 
James  was  quite  as  idle  as  he  seemed. 

At  school,  where  a  parrot-power  of  learning  what  is  set 
down  in  the  lesson-book  is  the  chief  element  of  success, 
Watt* s  independent  observation  and  reflection  did  not  enable 
him  to  distinguish  himself,  and  he  was  even  considered  dull 
and  backward  for  his  age.  He  shone  as  little  in  the  play- 
ground as  in  the  class.  The  timid  and  sensitive  boy  found 
himself  completely  out  of  place  in  the  midst  of  the  boister- 
ous juvenile  republic.  Against  the  tyranny  of  the  elders 
he  was  helpless ;  their  wild  play  was  completely  distasteful 
to  him ;  he  could  not  join  in  their  sports,  nor  roam  with 
them  along  the  beach,  nor  take  part  in  their  hazardous  ex- 
ploits in  the  harbor.  Accordingly,  they  showered  upon  him 
contemptuous  epithets ;  and,  the  school  being  composed  of 
both  sexes,  the  girls  joined  in  the  laugh.  Continual  ail- 
ments, however,  prevented  his  attendance  for  weeks  together. 

When  not  yet  fourteen,  he  was  taken  by  his  mother  for 
change  of  air  to  some  relatives  at  Glasgow,  then  a  quiet 
place,  without  a  single  long  chimney,  somewhat  resembling 
a  rural  market-town  of  the  present  day.  He  proved  so 
wakeful  during  his  visits  and  so  disposed  to  indulge  in  that 
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story-telling  which  even  Sir  Walter  Scott  could  admire  at 
a  late  period  of  his  life,  that  Mrs.  Watt  was  entreated  to 
take  him  home.  "I  can  no  longer  bear  the  excitement 
in  which  he  keeps  me,"  said  Mrs.  Campbell ;  "  I  am  worn 
out  with  want  of  sleep.  Eveiy  evening,  before  our  usual 
hour  of  retiring  to  rest,  he  adroitly  contrives  to  engage  me 
in  conversation,  then  begins  some  striking  tale,  and,  whether 
it  be  humorous  or  pathetic,  the  interest  is  so  overpowering, 
that  all  the  family  listen  to  him  with  breathless  attention ; 
hour  after  hour  strikes  unheeded,  but  the  next  morning  I 
fe^l  quite  exhausted.  You  must  really  take  home  your 
son."  His  taste  for  fiction  never  left  him ;  and  to  the  close 
of  his  days  he  took  delight  in  reading  a  noveL 

James  Watt,  having  finished  his  education  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  his  native  town,  received  no  further  instruction. 
As  with  all  distinguished  men,  his  extensive  after-acquire- 
ments in  science  and  literature  were  entirely  the  result  of  his 
own  self-culture.  Towards  the  end  of  his  school  career  his 
strength  seems  to  have  grown ;  his  progress  was  more  rapid 
and  decided;  and  before  he  left  he  had  taken  the  lead  of 
his  class.  But  his  best  education  was  gathered  fix)m  the 
conversation  of  his  parents.'^  Almost  every  cottage,  indeed, 
in  Scotland,  is  a  training-ground  for  their  ftiture  men.  How 
much  of  the  unwritten  and  traditionary  history  which  kindles 
the  Scotchman's  nationality,  and  tells  upon  his  future  life, 
is  gleaned  at  his  humble  fireside !  Moreover,  the  library 
shelf  of  Watt's  home  contained  well-thumbed  volumes  of 
Boston,  Bunyan,  and  "  The  Cloud  of  Witnesses,"  with  Harry 
the  Rhymer's  "  Life  of  Wallace,"  and  old  ballads  tattered 
by  frequent  use.  These  he  devoured  greedily,  and  re-read 
them  until  he  had  most  of  them  by  heart. 

During  holiday  times,  he  indulged  in  rambles  along  the 
Clyde,  sometimes  crossing  to  the  north  shore,  and  strolling 
up  the  Grare  Loch  and  Holy  Loch,  and  even  as  far  as  Ben 
Lomond  itself.    He  was  of  a  solitary  disposition,  and  loved 
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to  wander  by  himdelf  at  ni^t  amidst  the  wooded  pleasure- 
grounds  which  surrounded  the  old  mansion-house  overlook- 
ing the  town,  watching  through  the  trees  the  mysterious 
movements  of  the  stars.  He  became  &scinated  by  the  won- 
ders of  astronomy,  and  was  stimulated  to  inquire  into  the 
science  by  the  nautical  instruments  which  he  found  amongst 
his  father's  ship-stores.  It  was  a  peculiarity  which  charac- 
terized him  through  life,  that  he  could  not  look  upon  any 
instrument  or  machine  without  being  seized  with  a  determi- 
nation to  unravel  its  mystery,  and  master  the  rationale  of 
its  uses.  Before  he  was  fifteen,  he  had  twice  gone  through, 
with  great  attention,  S'Gravesande's  Elements  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  which  belonged  to  his  father.  He  performed 
many  chemical  experiments,  and  even  contrived  to  make  an 
electrical  machine,  much  to  the  marvel  of  those  who  felt  its 
shocks.  Like  most  invalids,  he  read  eagerly  such  books  on 
medicine  as  came  in  his  way.  He  went  so  far  as  to  practise 
dissection ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  was  found  carrying  off 
the  head  of  a  child  who  had  died  of  some  uncommon  dis- 
ease. ^  He  told  his  son,"  says  Mr.  Muirhead,  ^  that,  had  he 
been  able  to  bear  the  sight  of  the  sufferings  of  patients,  he 
would  have  been  a  surgeon."  In  his  rambles,  his  love  of 
wild-flowers  and  plants  lured  him  on  to  the  study  of  botany. 
Ever  observant  of  the  aspects  of  nature,  the  violent  upheav- 
ings  of  the  mountain  ranges  on  the  northern  shores  of  Loch 
Lomond  next  directed  his  attention  to  mineralogy.  He  de- 
voured all  the  works  which  fell  in  his  way ;  and  on  a  friend 
advising  him  to  be  less  indiscriminate,  he  replied,  ^^  I  have 
never  yet  read  a  book,  or  conversed  with  a  companion,  with- 
out gaining  information,  instruction,  or  amusement"  This 
was  no  answer  to  the  admonition  of  his  Mend,  who  merely 
recommended  him  to  bestow  upon  the  best  books  the  time 
he  devoted  to  the  worse.  But  the  appetite  for  knowledge  in 
inquisitive  minds  is,  during  youth,  when  curiosity  is  fresh 
and  unslaked,  too  insatiable  to  be  fastidious,  and  the  volume 
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'  wHch  gets  the  preference  is  usually  the  first  which  comes  in 
the  way. 

Watt  was  not  a  mere  bookworm.  In  his  solitary  walks 
through  the  country,  he  would  enter  the  cottages  of  the 
peasantry,  gather  their  local  traditions,  and  impart  to  them 
information  of  a  similar  kind  finom  his  own  ample  stores. 
Fishing,  which  suited  the  tranquil  character  of  his  nature, 
was  his  single  sport  When  unable  to  ramble  for  the  pur- 
pose, he  could  still  indulge  the  pursuit  while  standing  in  his 
fiither's  yard,  which  was  open  to  the  sea,  and  the  water  of 
sufficient  depth,  at  high  tide,  to  enable  vessels  of  fifty  or 
sixty  tons  to  lie  alongside. 

Watt,  as  we  have  seen,  had  learnt  the  use  of  his  hands,  a 
highly  serviceable  branch  of  education,  though  not  taught  at 
schools  or  colleges.  He  could  ply  his  tools  with  consider- 
able dexterity,  and  he  was  often  employed  in  the  carpenter's 
shop  in  making  miniature  cranes,  pulleys,  pumps,  and  cap- 
stans. He  could  work  in  metal,  and  a  punch-ladle  of  his  man- 
ufacture, formed  out  of  a  large  sOver  coin,  is  still  preserved. 
His  faJther  had  originally  intended  him  to  follow  his  own 
business  of  a  merchant,  but  having  sustained  several  heavy 
losses  about  this  time,  —  one  of  his  ships  having  foundered 
at  sea,  —  and  observiag  the  strong  bias  of  his  son  towards 
mechanical  pursuits,  he  determined  to  send  him  to  Glasgow, 
to  learn  the  trade  of  a  mathematical-instrument  maker. 

In  1754,  when  he  was  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  accord- 
ingly set  out  for  Glasgow,  which  was  as  different  £rom  the 
Glasgow  of  1860  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Little  did  he 
dream,  when  he  entered  it  a  poor  prentice  lad,  what  it  was 
afterwards  to  become,  through  the  result  of  his  individual 
labors.  Not  a  steam-engine  or  a  steamboat  then  disturbed  the 
quiet  of  the  town.  There  was  a  little  quay  on  the  Broomie- 
law,  partly  covered  with  broom ;  and  ^Jiis  quay  was  fitted  with 
a  solitary  crane,  for  which  there  was  but  small  use,  as  boats 
of  more  than  six  tons  could  not  ascend  the  Clyde.     Often 
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not  a  single  masted  vessel  was  to  be  seen  in  the  river.  The 
chief  magnates  of  the  place  were  the  tobacco-merchants  and 
the  Professors  of  the  College.  N«xt  to  tobacco,  the  principal 
trade  of  the  town  with  foreign  countries  was  in  grindstones, 
coals,  and  fish,  —  Glasgow  herrings  being  in  great  repute. 

Inconsiderable  though  Glasgow  was  at  the  middle  of  last 
century,  it  was  the  only  place  in  Scotland  which  exhibited 
signs  oi  industrial  prosperity.  About  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury Scotland  was  a  po(N:  and  haggard  country.  Nothing 
could  be  more  dreary  than  those  Lowland  districts  which 
now  perhaps  exhibit  the  finest  agriculture  in  the  world. 
Wheat  was  so  rare  a  plant,  that  a  field  of  eight  acres  within 
a  mile  of  Edinburgh  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole 
neighborhood.  Even  in  the  Lothians,  Roxburgh,  and  Lan- 
arkshire, little  was  to  be  seen  but  arid,  bleak  moors  and 
quaking  bogs,  with  occasional  patches  of  unenclosed  and  ill- 
cultivated  land.  Where  manure  was  used,  it  was  carried 
to  the  field  on  the  back  of  the  crofter's  wife ;  the  crops  were 
carried  to  market  on  the  back  of  the  plough-horse,  and  occa- 
sionally on  the  backs  of  the  crofter  and  his  ftunily.  The 
country  was  without  roads,  and  between  the  towns  there 
were  only  rough  tracks  across  moors.  Goods  were  con- 
veyed from  place  to  place  on  pack-horses.  The  trade  be- 
tween Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  was  conducted  in  the  same 
rude  way ;  and  when  carriers  were  established,  the  time  occu- 
pied going  and  coming  between  Edinbui^h  and  Selkirk  —  a 
distance  of  only  thirty-eight  miles  —  was  an  entire  fortnight. 
The  road  lay  along  Gala  Water,  and  in  summer  the  driver 
took  his  rude  cart  along  the  channel  of  the  stream,  as  being 
the  most  level  and  easy  path.  Li  winter  the  road  was  al- 
together impassable.  Communication  by  coach  was  scarcely 
anywhere  known.  A  caravan,  which  was  started  between 
Gla^ow  and  Edinburgh  in  1749,  took  two  days  to  perform 
the  journey.  For  practical  purposes,  these  towns  were  as 
distant  from  London  as  they  now  are  from  New  York.  As 
1* 
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late  as  1763,  there  was  only  one  stage-coach  which  ran  to 
London.  It  set  out  from  Edinburgh  once  a  month,  and  the 
journey  occupied  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  days.  Letters 
were  mostly  sent  by  hand,  and  after  mails  were  established 
the  post-bags  were  often  empty.  Sir  Walter  Scott  knew  a 
man  who  remembered  the  London  post-bag,  which  contained 
the  letters  from  all  England  to  all  Scotland,  arriving  in  Edin- 
burgh with  only  one  letter.  In  1707,  the  entire  post-office 
revenue  of  Scotland  was  only  £  1,194;  in  1857,  the  penny- 
postage  of  Glasgow  alone  produced  £  68,877.  The  custom- 
dues  of  Greenock  now  produce  more  than  five  times  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  whole  of  Scotland  in  the  times  of 
the  Stuarts.  The  Clyde,  which  less  than  a  century  ago 
could  scarcely  admit  the  passage  of  a  herring-boat,  floats 
down  with  almost  every  tide  vessels  of  thousands  of  tons 
burden,  capable  of  wrestling  with  the  hurricanes  of  the  At- 
lantic. The  custom-duties  levied  at  the  port  of  Glasgow 
have  been  increased  from  £  125  in  1796,  to  £  718,835  in 
1856.  The  advance  has  been  nearly  the  same  in  all  the 
other  departments  of  Scotch  industry. 

At  Glasgow,  Watt  in  vain  sought  to  learn  the  trade  of  a 
mathematical-instrument  maker.  The  only  person  in  the 
place  dignified  with  the  name  of  "  Optician  "  was  an  old 
mechanic  who  sold  and  mended  spectacles,  constructed  and 
repaired  fiddles,  tuned  the  few  spinnets  of  the  town  and 
neighborhood,  and  ^ed  out  a  slender  hving  by  making  and 
selling  fishing-rods  Jtid  fishing-tackle.  Watt  was  as  handy 
at  dressing  trout  and  salmon-flies  as  at  most  other  things, 
and  his  master  no  doubt  found  him  useful  enough ;  but  there 
was  nothing  to  be  learnt  in  return.  Professor  Dick,  having 
been  consulted  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued,  recom- 
mended the  lad  to  proceed  to  London.  Watt  accordingly 
set  out  for  the  metropolis  in  June,  1755,  in  the  company  of 
a  relative,  Mr.  Marr,  the  captain  of  an  East-Indiaman.  The 
pair  travelled  on  horseback,  and  performed  the  journey  in 
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thirteen  days.  Arriyed  in  town,  thej  went  about  from  shop 
to  shop  without  success.  Instrument-makers  were  few  in 
number,  and  the  rules  of  the  trade,  which  were  then  very 
strict,  onlj  permitted  them  to  take  into  their  employment 
apprentices  who  should  be  bound  for  seven  years,  or  jour- 
neymen who  had  already  served  their  time.  "  I  have  not," 
said  Watt,  writing  to  his  father  about  a  fortnight  after  his 
arrival,  "  yet  got  a  master ;  we  have  tried  several,  but  they 
all  make  some  objection  or  other.  I  find  that,  if  any  of 
them  agree  with  me  at  all,  it  wiQ  not  be  for  less  than  a 
year,  and  even  for  that  lime  they  will  be  expecting  some 
money.''  At  length,  one  Mr.  Morgan,  an  instrument-maker 
in  Finch  Lane,  consented  to  take  him  for  a  twelvemonth, 
for  a  fee  of  twenty  guineas.  He  soon  proved  himself  a 
ready  learner  and  skilful  workman.  The  division  of  labor, 
the  result  of  an  extensive  trade,  which  causes  the  best  Lon- 
don-built carriages  to  be  superior  to  any  of  provincial  con- 
struction, was  even  then  applied  to  mathematical  instruments. 
"Very  few  here,"  wrote  Watt,  "know  any  more  than  how 
to  make  a  rule,  others  a  pair  of  dividers,  and  such  like." 
His  discursive  mind  would  undei'  no  circumstances  have 
allowed  him  to  rest  content  with  such  limited  proficiency, 
and  he  probably  contemplated  setting  up  in  Scotland,  where 
every  branch  of  the  business  would  have  to  be  executed  by 
himself.  He  resolved  to  acquire  the  entire  art,  and  from 
brass  scales  and  rules  proceeded  to  Hadley's  quadrants, 
azimuth-compasses,  brass  sectors,  theodolites,  and  the  more 
delicate  sort  of  instruments.  By  the  end  of  the  year  he  wrote 
to  his  father  that  he  had  "just  made  a  brass  sector  with  a 
French  joint,  which  is  reckoned  as  nice  a  piece  of  framing 
work  as  is  in  the  trade."  To  relieve  his  father  of  the  ex- 
pense of  his  maintenance,  he  wrought  after-hours  on  his  own 
account.  His  living  cost  him  only  eight  shillings  a  week ; 
and  lower  than  that,  he  wrote,  he  could  not  reduce  it,  "  with- 
out pinching  his  belly."     When  night  came,  "  his  body  was 
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wearied  and  his  hand  shaking  from  ten  hours'  hard  work." 
His  health  suffered.  His  seat  in  Mr.  Morgan's  shop  during 
the  winter  being  close  to  the  door,  which  was  frequently 
opened  and  shut^  he  caught  a  severe  cold.  But  in  spite  of 
sickness  and  a  racking  cough,  he  stuck  to  his  work,  and  still 
earned  money  in  his  morning  and  evening  hours. 

Another  circumstance  prevented  his  stirring  abroad  during 
the  greater  portion  of  his  stay  in  London.  A  hot  press  for 
sailors  was  then  going  on,  and  as  many  as  forty  press-gangs 
were  out  In  the  course  of  one  night  they  took  a  thousand 
men.  Nor  were  the  kidnappers  idle.  These  were  the  agents 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  had  crimping-houses,  or  de- 
pots, in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis,  to  receive  the  men 
whom  they  secured  for  the  Indian  army.  When  the  demand 
for  soldiers  slackened,  they  continued  their  trade,  and  sold 
the  poor  wretches  to  the  planters  in  Pennsylvania  and  other 
North  American  colonies.  Sometimes  severe  fights  took 
place  between  the  press-gangs  and  the  kidnappers  for  the 
possession  of  the  unhappy  victims  who  had  been  seised. 
"  They  now  press  anybody  they  can  get,"  wrote  Watt  in  the 
spring  of  1756,  ^  landsmen  as  well  as  seamen,  except  it  be 
in  the  Uberties  of  the  dty,  where  they  are  obliged  to  carry 
them  before  the  Lord  Mayor  first ;  and  unless  one  be  either 
a  prentice  or  a  creditable  tradesman,  there  is  scarce  any 
getting  ofif  again.  And  if  I  was  carried  before  my  Lord 
Mayor,  I  durst  not  avow  that  I  worked  in  the  city,  it  being 
against  their  laws  for  any  non-freeman  to  work,  even  as  a 
journeyman,  within  the  liberties."  What  a  curious  glimpse 
does  this  give  us  into  the  practice  of  man-hunting  in  London 
in  the  eighteenth  century ! 

When  Watt's  year  with  Mr.  Morgan  was  up,  his  cold  had 
assumed  a  rheumatic  form.  Distressed  by  a  gnawing  pain  in 
his  back,  and  depressed  by  weariness,  he  determined  to  leave 
London,  although  confident  that  he  could  have  found  remu- 
nerative employment,  and  seek  for  health  in  his  native  air. 
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among  his  kinsfolk  at  Greenock.  After  spending  about 
twenty  guineas  in  purchasing  tools,  together  with  the  mate- 
rials for  making  many  more,  and  buying  a  copy  of  Bion's 
work  on  the  construction  and  use  of  mathematical  instru- 
ments, he  set  off  for  Scotland,  and  reached  Greenock  in 
the  autumn  of  1756.  Shortly  after,  when  his  health  had 
been  somewhat  restored  by  rest,  he  proceeded  to  Glasgow 
and  commenced  business  on  his  own  account,  at  twenty  years 
of  age. 

In  endeavoring  to  establish  himself  in  his  trade.  Watt  en- 
countered the  same  obstacle  which,  in  London,  had  almost 
prevented  his  learning  it.  Although  there  were  no  mathe- 
matical-instrument makers  in  Glasgow,  and  it  must  have  been 
a  public  advantage  to  have  him  settle  in  the  place,  he  was 
opposed  by  the  corporation  of  hammejrmen,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  neither  the  son  of  a  burgess,  nor  had  served  an 
apprenticeship  within  the  borough.  He  had  been  employed, 
however,  to  repair  some  mathematical  instruments  bequeathed 
to  the  University  by  a  gentleman  in  the  West  Indies ;  and 
the  Professors,  having  an  absolute  authority  within  the  area 
occupied  by  the  college  buildii^s,  determined  to  give  him  an 
asylum,  and  free  him  from  the  incubus  of  Guilds.  By  the 
midsummer  of  1757  he  was  securely  established  within  the 
CoUege  precincts,  where  his  room,  which  was  only  about 
twenty  feet  square,  is  still  to  be  seen,  and  is  the  more  inter- 
esting that  its  walls  remain  in  as  rude  a  state  as  when  he  left 
it  It  is  entered  from  the  quadrangle  by  a  spiral  stone  stair- 
case, and  over  the  door  in  the  court  below  Watt  exhibited 
his  name,  with  the  addition  of  ^^Mathematical-Instrument 
Maker  to  the  University.*' 

Though  his  wants  were  few,  and  he  subsisted  on  the  hum- 
blest fare.  Watt  had  a  hard  struggle  to  live  by  his  trade. 
After  a  year's  trial  of  it,  he  wrote  to  his  father,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1758,  "that  unless  it  be  the  Hadley's  instruments,  there 
is  little  to  be  got  by  it,  as  at  most  other  jobs  I  am  obliged  to 
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do  the  most  of  them  myself;  and  as  it  is  impossible  for  one 
person  to  be  expert  at  everything,  they  very  often  cost  me 
more  time  than  they  should  do."  Of  the  quadrants,  he  could 
make  three  in  a  week,  with  the  assistance  of  a  lad,  and  the 
profit  upon  the  three  was  40  s.  But  the  demand  was  small, 
and,  unless  he  could  extend  his  market,  '^  he  must  fall,"  he 
said,  ^  into  some  other  way  of  business,  as  this  will  not  do  in 
its  present  situation."  Failing  sufficient  customers  for  his 
instruments  in  Glasgow,  he  sent  them  to  Greenock  and  Port 
Glasgow,  where  his  father  helped  him  to  dispose  of  them. 
Orders  gradually  flowed  in  upon  him,  but  his  business  con- 
tinued to  be  very  small,  eked  out  though  it  was  by  map  and 
chart  selling. 

The  most  untoward  circumstances  have  often  the  happiest 
results.  It  is  not  Fortune  that  is  blind,  but  man.  The 
fame  and  success  of  Watt  were  probably  due  to  his  scanty 
trade,  which  made  him  glad  to  take  any  employment  requir-- 
ing  mechanical  ingenuity.  A  Masons'  lodge  in  Glasgow 
desired  to  have  an  organ,  and  he  was  asked  to  build  it  He 
was  totally  destitute  of  a  musical  ear,  and  could  not  distin- 
guish one  note  from  another.  But  he  accepted  the  offer. 
He  studied  the  philosophical  theory  of  music,  and  found  that 
science  would  be  a  substitute  for  his  want  of  ear.  He  com- 
menced by  building  a  small  oi^an  for  Dr.  Black,  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  large  one.  He  was  always,  he  said,  dissatis- 
fied both  with  other  people's  work  and  his  own,  and  this 
habit  of  his  mind  made  him  study  to  improve  upon  whatever 
came  before  him.  Thus  in  the  process  of  building  his  organ 
he  devised  a  number  of  novel  expedients,  such  as  indicators 
and  regulators  of  the  strength  of  the  blast,  with  various  con- 
trivances for  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  stops.  The 
qualities  of  the  organ  when  finished  are  said  to  have  elicited 
the  surprise  and  admiration  of  musicians.  He  seems  at  one 
period  to  have  been  almost  as  much  a  maker  of  musical  as 
of  mathematical  instruments.     He  constructed  and  repaired 
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gnitars,  flutes,  and  yiolmsy  and  had  the  same  saccess  as 
with  his  organ. 

SmaJl  as  was  Watt's  business,  there  was  one  circumstance 
connected  with  his  situation  which  must  have  been  peculiar- 
ly grateful  to  a  man  of  his  accomplishments  and  thirst  for 
knowledge.  His  shop,  being  conveniently  situated  within  the 
College,  was  a  favorite  resort  for  professors  as  well  as  stu- 
dents. Amongst  his  visitors  were  the  famous  Dr.  Black, 
Professor  Simson,  the  restorer  of  the  science  of  geometiy, 
Dr.  Dick,  and  Dr.  Moor ;  and  even  Dr.  Adam  Smith  looked 
in  occasionally.  But  of  all  his  associates  none  is  more  close- 
ly connected  with  the  name  and  history  of  Watt  than  John 
Bobison,  then  a  student  at  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  Profes- 
sor of  Natural  Philosophy  at  Edinburgh  University.  He 
was  nearer  Watt's  own  age  than  the  rest,  and  stood  in  the 
intimate  relation  of  bosom  friend  as  well  as  fellow-inquirer 
in  science.  Bobison  was  a  prepossessing  person,  frank  and 
lively,  full  of  fancy  and  good  humor,  and  a  general  favorite 
in  the  College.  He  was  a  capital  taJker,  an  extensive  lin- 
guist, and  a  good  musician ;  yet,  with  all  his  versatility,  he 
was  a  profound  thinker  and  a  diligent  student,  especially  of 
mathematical  and  mechanical  philosophy,  as  he  afterwards 
abundantly  proved  in  his  able  contributions  to  the  "  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,"  of  which  he  was  the  designer  and  first 
editor. 

Bobison's  introduction  to  Watt  has  been  described  by 
himself.  After  feasting  his  eyes  on  the  beautifully  finished 
instruments,  Bobison  entered  into  conversation  with  him. 
Expecting  to  find  a  workman,  he  was  surprised  to  discover  a 
philosopher.  "  I  had  the  vanity,"  said  Bobison,  "  to  think 
myself  a  pretty  good  proficient  in  my  favorite  study  (mathe- 
matical and  mechanical  philosophy),  and  was  rather  morti- 
fied at  finding  Mr.  Watt  so  much  my  superior.  But  his  own 
high  relish  for  these  things  made  him  pleased  with  the  chat 
of  any  person  who  had  the  same  tastes  with  himself ;  and 
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his  innate  complaisance  made  him  indole  mj  curiositj,  and 
even  encourage  my  endeavors  to  form  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  him.  I  lounged  much  about  him^  and,  I 
doubt  not,  was  frequently  teasing  him.  Thus  our  acquaint- 
ance began."  Shortly  after,  Robison,  who  had  been  origi- 
nally destined  for  the  Church,  left  GoU^e.  Being  of  a  rov- 
ing disposition,  he  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman,  and 
was  present  at  some  of  the  most  remarkable  actions  of  the 
war;  and,  amongst  others,  at  the  storming  of  Quebec  Bob- 
ison  was  on  duty  in  the  boat  which  carried  Wolfe  to  the 
point  where  the  army  scaled  the  heights  the  night  before  the 
battle,  and,  as  the  sun  was  setting  in  the  west,  the  Grenera!, 
doubtless  from  an  association  of  ideas  which  was  suggested 
by  the  dangers  of  the  coming  struggle,  recited  Gray's  Elegy, 
and  declared  that  ^^  he  would  prefer  being  the  author  of  that 
poem  to  the  glory  of  beating  the  French  on  the  mcwrow." 

When  Robison  returned  from  his  voyagings  in  1763,  a 
travelled  man,  —  having  had  the  advantage  durmg  his  ab- 
sence of  acting  as  confidential  as»stant  of  Admiral  Knowles 
in  the  course  of  his  marine  surveys  and  observations, — he 
reckoned  himself  more  than  on  a  par  with  Watt;  but  he 
soon  found  that  his  friend  had  been  still  busier  than  himself, 
and  was  continually  striking  into  new  paths,  where  Robi- 
son was  obliged  to  be  his  follower.  The  extent  of  the 
mathematical-instrument  maker's  investigations  was  no  less 
remarkable  than  the  depth  to  which  he  pursued  them.  Not 
only  did  he  master  the  principles  of  engineering,  civil  and 
military,  but  he  diverged  into  studies  in  antiquity,  natural 
history,  languages,  criticism,  and  art  Every  pursuit  became 
science  in  his  hands,  and  he  made  use  of  this  subsidiary 
knowledge  as  stepping-stones  towards  his  &vorite  objects* 
Before  long  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  about 
the  College ;  and  "when,"  said  Robison,  "to  the  superiority 
of  knowledge,  which  every  man  confessed,  in  his  own  line,  is 
joined  the  naive  simplicity  and  candor  of  his  character,  it  is 
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no  wonder  that  the  attachment  of  his  acquaintances  was  so 
strong.  I  have  seen  something  of  the  world,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  saj  that  I  never  saw  such  another  instance  of 
general  and  cordial  attachment  to  a  person  whom  all  ac- 
knowledged to  be  theii*  superior.  But  this  superiority  was 
concealed  under  the  most  amiable  candor,  and  liberal  allow- 
ance of  merit  to  every  man.  Mr.  Watt  was  the  first  to  as- 
cribe to  the  ingenuity  of  a  fiiend  things  which  were  very 
often  nothing  but  his  own  surmises  followed  out  and  em- 
bodied by  another.  I  am  well  entitled  to  say  this,  and  have 
often  experienced  it  in  my  own  case."  There  are  few  traits 
in  biography  more  Charming  than  these  generous  recognitions 
of  merit,  mutually  attributed  by  the  one  friend  to  the  other. 
Arago,  in  quoting  the  words  of  Bobison,  has  well  observed 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  honor  of  having 
uttered  them  be  not  as  great  as  that  of  having  inspired  them. 
By  this  high-minded  friend  the  attention  of  Watt  was  first 
directed  to  the  subject  of  the  steam-engine.  Bobison  in  1759 
suggested  to  him  that  it  might  be  applied  to  the  moving  of 
wheel-carriages.  The  scheme  was  not  matured,  and  indeed 
science  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  locomotive.  But  after  a 
short  interval  Watt  again  reverted  to  the  study  of  steam,  and 
in  1761  he  was  busily  engaged  in  performing  experiments 
with  the  humble  aid  of  apothecaries'  phials  and  a  small 
Papin's  digester.  There  were  then  no  museums  of  art  and 
science  to  resort  to  for  information,  and  he  perhaps  cultivated 
lus  own  powers  the  more  thoroughly,  that  he  had  no  such  easy 
methods  of  acquiring  knowledge.  He  mounted  his  digester 
with  a  syringe  a  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  containing  a 
solid  piston.  When  he  turned  a  cock  the  steam  rushed  from 
the  digester  against  the  lower  side  of  the  piston  in  the  syr- 
inge, and  by  its  expansive  power  raised  a  weight  of  fifteen 
pounds  with  which  the  piston  was  loaded.  Then  again  turn- 
ing the  cock,  which  was  arranged  so  as  to  cut  off  the  com- 
munication with  the  digester,  and  open  a  passage  to  the  air. 
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the  steam  escaped,  and  the  weight  upon  the  piston,  being  no 
longer  counteracted,  forced  it  to  descend.  He  saw  it  would 
be  easy  to  contrive  that  the  cocks  should  be  turned  bj  the 
machinery  instead  of  hj  the  hand,  and  the  whole  be  made  to 
work  of  itself  with  perfect  regularity.  But  there  was  an 
objection  to  the  method.  Water  is  converted  into  vapor,  as 
soon  as  its  elasticity  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  weight  of 
the  air  which  keeps  it  down.  Under  the  ordinary  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  the  water  acquires  this  necessary  elasti- 
city at  212°  ;  but  as  the  steam  in  Papin's  digester  was  pre- 
vented from  escaping,  it  acquired  increased  heat,  and  by 
consequence  increased  elasticity.  Hence  it  was  that  the 
steam  whidi  issued  from  the  digester  was  not  only  able  to 
support  the  piston  and  the  air  which  pressed  upon  its  upper 
surface,  but  the  additional  load  with  which  the  piston  was 
weighted.  With  the  imperfect  mechanical  construction, 
however,  of  those  days,  there  was  a  risk  that  the  boiler  in 
which  this  high-pressure  steam  was  generated  would  be  burst 
by  its  expansive  power,  which  also  enabled  it  to  force  its  way 
through  the  ill-made  joints  of  the  engine.  This,  conjoined 
with  the  great  expenditure  of  steam,  led  Watt  to  abandon 
the  plan.  The  exigencies  of  business  did  not  then  allow 
him  to  pursue  his  experiments,  and  the  subject  again  slept 
till  the  wmter  of  1763  -  64. 

The  CSollege  at  Glasgow  possessed  a  model  of  one  of  New- 
comen's  engines,  which  had  been  sent  to  London  for  repair. 
It  would  appear  that  the  eminent  artifiicer  to  whom  it  had 
been  intrusted  paid  little  attention  to  it,  for  at  a  University 
meetmg  in  June,  1760,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  allow  Mr. 
Anderson  ^  to  lay  out  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  pounds  ster- 
ling to  recover  the  steam-engine  from  Mr.  Sisson,  instru- 
ment-maker, at  London."  Li  1763  this  clumsy  little  engine, 
destined  to  become  so  famous,  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
Watt.  The  boiler  was  somewhat  smaller  than  an  ordinary 
tea-kettle,  the  cylinder  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  math- 
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emadcal-mstrament  maker  merely  regarded  it  as  ^  a  fine 
plajthing."  When,  however,  he  had  repaired  the  machine 
and  set  it  to  work,  he  fomid  that  the  boiler,  though  appar- 
ently sufficiently  lai^e,  could  not  supply  steam  fast  enough, 
and  only  a  few  strokes  of  the  piston  could  be  secured.  The 
fire  under  it  was  stimulated  by  blowing,  and  more  steam  was 
produced,  but  still  the  machine  would  not  work  properly. 
Exactly  at  the  point  where  another  man  would  have  abanr 
doned  the  task  in  despair,  the  mind  of  Watt  became  thor- 
oughly roused.  "  Everything,"  says  Professor  Bobison, "  was 
to  him  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  serious  study ;  and  we 
knew  he  would  not  quit  it  till  he  had  either  discovered  its 
insignificance,  or  had  made  something  of  it"  Thus  it  hap- 
pened with  the  phenomenon  presented  by  the  model  of  the 
steam-engine.  He  endeavored  to  ascertain  from  books  by 
what  means  he  was  to  remedy  the  defects ;  and  when  books 
failed  to  aid  him,  he  commenced  a  course  of  experiments, 
and  resolved  to  work  out  the  problem  for  himself.  In  the 
course  of  his  inquiries  he  came  upon  a  fact  which  more  than 
any  other  led  his  mind  into  the  train  of  thought  which  at  last 
conducted  him  to  the  invention  of  which  the  results  were 
destined  to  prove  so  stupendous.  This  fact  was  the  exist- 
ence of  latent  heat.  But  before  we  go  on  to  state  his  pro- 
ceedings, it  is  necessary  to  describe  the  condition  at  which 
the  steam-en^e  had  arrived  when  his  investigations  com- 
menced. 

Steam  had  not  then  become  a  common  mechanical  power. 
The  sole  use  to  which  it  was  applied  was  to  pump  water  from 
mines.  A  beam,  moving  upon  a  centre,  had  affixed  to  one 
end  of  it  a  chain,  which  was  attached  to  the  piston  of  the 
pump ;  to  the  other  end  of  it  a  chain,  which  was  attached 
to  a  piston  that  fitted  a  cylinder.  It  was  by  driving  this 
latter  piston  up  and  down  the  cylinder  that  the  pump  was 
worked.  To  communicate  the  necessary  movement  to  the 
piston,  the  steam  generated  in  a  boiler  was  admitted  to  the 
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bottom  6f  the  cylinder,  forcing  out  the  air  through  a  valve, 
and  by  its  pressure  upon  the  under  side  of  the  piston  counter- 
balancing the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  its  upper  side. 
The  piston,  thus  placed  between  two  equal  and  opposite  forces, 
was  then  drawn  up  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder  by  the  greater 
weight  of  the  pump-gear  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
beam.  The  steam,  so  far,  only  discharged  the  office  which 
was  performed  by  the  air  it  displaced ;  but  if  the  air  had 
been  allowed  to  remain,  the  piston  once  at  the  top  of  the 
cylinder  could  not  have  returned,  being  pressed  as  much  by 
the  atmosphere  underneath  as  by  the  atmosphere  above  it 
The  steam,  on  the  contrary,  could  be  condensed,  by  injecting 
cold  water  through  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  This  caused 
a  vacuum  below  the  piston,  which  was  now  unsupported,  and 
descended  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  its  upper 
surface.  When  the  piston  reached  the  bottom,  the  steam 
was  again  let  in,  and  the  process  was  repeated. 

This  was  the  machine  in  use  when  Watt  was  pursuing  the 
investigations  into  which  he  was  led  by  the  little  model  of 
the  Newcomen  engine.  Among  other  experiments,  "  he  con- 
structed a  boiler  which  showed,  by  inspection,  the  quantity  of 
water  evaporated  in  a  given  time,  and  thereby  ascertained 
the  quantity  of  steam  used  in  every  stroke  of  the  engine." 
He  was  astonished  to  discover  that  a  small  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, in  the  form  of  steam,  heated  a  large  quantity  of  water 
injected  into  the  cylinder  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  it ;  and 
upon  further  examination,  he  ascertained  that  steam  heated 
six  times  its  weight  of  well-water  to  212®,  which  was  the 
temperature  of  the  steam  itself.  Unable  to  understand  so 
remarkable  a  circumstance,  he  mentioned  it  to  Dr.  Black, 
who  then  expounded  to  him  the  theory  of  latent  heat,  which 
this  great  chemist  had  abeady  taught  his  pupils,  unknown  to 
Watt.  This  vast  amount  of  heat  stored  up  in  the  steam, 
and  not  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  involved  a  proportion- 
ate consumption  of  coals.   When  Watt  learnt  that  water,  in  its 
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oonversion  into  vapor,  became  such  a  reservoir  of  hcai,  he  was 
more  than  ever  bent  upon  eoonomisdng  it,  striying,  with  the 
same  quantity  of  fuel,  at  once  to  augment  its  production  and 
diminish  its  waste,  i^  He  greatly  improved  the  boiler,"  says 
Professor  Robison,  ^<  by  increasing  the  surface  to  which  the 
fire  was  applied ;  he  made  flues  through  the  middle  of  the 
water,  and  made  his  boiler  of  wood,  as  a  worse  conductor  of 
heat  than  the  brick-work  which  surrounds  conmion  furnaces. 
He  cased  the  cylinder  and  all  the  conducting-pipes  in  mate- 
rials which  conducted  heat  very  slowly ;  he  even  made  them 
of  wood."  But  none  of  these  contrivances  were  effectual ; 
for  it  turned  out  that  the  chief  expenditure  of  steam,  and 
consequently  of  fuel,  was  in  the  re-heating  the  cylinder  after 
it  had  been  cooled  by  the  iajection  of  the  cold  water.  Nearly 
four  fifths  of  the  whole  steam  employed  was  condensed  on  its 
first  admission,  before  the  surplus  could  act  upon  the  piston. 
Watt  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion,  that,  to  make  a  per- 
fect steam-engine,  it  was  necessary  that  the  cylinder  should 
be  always  as  hot  as  the  steam  that  entered  it;  but  it  was 
equally  necessary  that  the  steam  should  be  condensed  when 
the  piston  descended,  —  nay,  that  it  should  be  cooled  down 
below  100",  or  a  considerable  amount  of  vapor  would  be 
given  off,  which  would  resist  the  descent  of  the  piston  and 
diminish  the  power  of  the  engine.*  The  two  conditions 
seemed  quite  incompatible.  The  cylinder  was  never  to  be  at 
a  less  temperature  than  212**,  and  yet  at  each  descent  of  the 
piston  it  was  to  be  less  than  100". 

"  He  continued,"  he  says,  "  to  grope  in  the  dark,  misled  by 
many  an  tgnis  fatuiu."  At  length,  as  he  was  taking  a  walk 
one  Sunday  afternoon,  in  the  spring  of  1765,  the  solution  of 
the  problem  suddenly  flashed  upon  his  mind.  As  steam  was 
an  elastic  vapor,  it  would  expand  and  rush  into  a  previously 

*  Since  the  more  the  pressure  upon  water  is  diminished,  the  lower  the 
temperature  at  which  it  boils,  water  at  any  temperature  less  than  lOOo 
gives  off.yapor  in  the  yacuam  of  the  cylinder. 
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exhausted  space.  He  had  only  to  produce  a  vacuum  in  a 
separate  vessel,  and  open  a  communication  between  this  ves- 
sel and  the  cylinder  of  the  steam-engine  at  the  moment  when 
the  piston  was  required  to  descend,  and  the  steam  would  dis- 
seminate itself  and  become  divided  betwee^  the  cylinder  and 
the  adjoining  vessel.  But  as  this  vessel  would  be  kept  cold 
by  an  injection  of  water,  the  steam  would  be  annihilated  as 
fast  as  it  ehtered,  which  would  cause  a  firesh  outflow  of  the 
remaining  steam  in  the  cylinder  till  nearly  the  whole  of  it 
was  condensed,  without  the  cylinder  itself  being  chilled  in  the 
operation.  An  air-pump,  worked  by  the  steam-engine,  would 
pump  from  the  subsidiary  vessel  the  heated  water,  air,  and 
vapor,  accumulated  by  the  condensing  process.  Great  and 
prolific  ideas  are  ahnost  always  simple.  What  seems  impos- 
sible at  the  outset  appears  so  obvious  when  it  is  effected,  that 
we  are  prone  to  marvel  that  it  did  not  force  itself  at  once 
upon  the  mind.  Late  in  hfe.  Watt,  with  his  accustomed 
modesty,  declared  his  belief  that,  if  he  had  exceUed,  it  had 
been  by  chance,  and  the  neglect  of  others.  But  mankind 
has  been  more  just  to  him  than  he  was  to  himself.  There 
was  no  accident  in  the  discovery.  It  had  been  the  result  of 
close  and  continuous  study,  and  the  idea  of  the  separate  con- 
denser, which  flashed  upon  him  in  a  moment^  aud  filled  him 
with  rapture,  was  merely  the  last  step  of  a  long  journey,  — 
a  step  which  could  not  have  been  taken  unless  the  previous 
road  had  been  traversed. 

The  steam  in  Newcomen's  engine  was  only  employed  to 
produce  a  vacuum.  The  working  power  of  the  engine  was 
in  the  down  stroke,  which  was  effected  by  the  pressure  of 
the  air  upon  the  piston  ;  hence  it  is  now  usual  to  call  it  the 
atmospheric  engine.  Watt  perceived  that  the  air  which  fol- 
lowed the  piston  down  the  cylinder  would  cool  the  latter,  and 
that  steam  would  be  wasted  in  reheating  it  To  effect  a  fur- 
ther saving,  he  resolved  "  to  put  an  air-tight  cover  upon  the 
cylinder,  with  a  hole  and  stuffing-box  for  the  piston-rod  to 
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slide  through,  and  to  admit  steam  above  the. piston,  to  ad 
upon  it  instead  of  the  atmosphere."  When  the  steam  had 
dcme  its  duty  in  driving  down  the  piston,  a  communication 
was  opened  between  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  cylin- 
der, and  the  same  steam,  distributing  itself  equaUy  in  both 
compartments,  sufficed  to  restore  equilibrium.  The  piston 
was  now  drawn  up  by  the  weight  of  the  pump-gear,  the 
steam  beneath  it  was  then  condensed  to  leave  a  vacuum,  and 
a  fresh  jet  of  steam  £rom  the  boiler  was  let  in  above  the  pis- 
ton, and  forced  it  again  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  From 
an  atmospheric  it  had  thus  become  a  true  steam-engme,  and^ 
with  a  much  greater  economy  of  steam  than  when  the  air 
did  half  the  duty.  But  it  was  not  only  important  to  keep 
the  air  from  flowing  down  the  inside  of  the  cylinder.  The 
air  which  circulated  without  cooled  the  metal,  and  condensed 
a  portion  of  the  steam  within.  This  Watt  proposed  to  rem- 
edy by  a  second  cylinder,  surrounding  the  first,  with  an  in- 
terval between  tibe  two  which  was  to  be  kept  fiill  of  steam. 
"  When  once,"  he  says,  "  the  idea  of  separate  condensation 
was  started,  all  these  improvements  followed  as  corollaries 
in  quick  succession,  so  that  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  days 
the  invention  was  thus  far  complete  in  my  mind." 

But  although  the  engine  was  complete  in  his  mind,  it  cost 
Watt  many  long  and  laborious  years  before  he  could  perfect 
it  in  execution.  One  source  of  delay  was  the  numerous  ex- 
pedients which  sprung  up  in  his  fertile  mind,  "  which,"  he 
said,  "his  want. of  experience  in  the  practice  of  mechanics 
in  great  flattered  him  would  prove  more  commodious  than 
his  matured  experience  had  shown  them  to  be.  Experi- 
mental knowledge  is  of  slow  growth,  and  he  tried  too  many 
fruitless  experiments  on  such  variations."  One  of-  his  chief 
difficulties  was  to  find  mechanics  to  make  his  large  models 
for  him.  The  beautiful  metal  workmanship  which  has  been 
called  into  being  by  his  own  invention  did  not  then  exist. 
The  only  available  hands  in  Glasgow  were  the  blacksmiths 
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and  tinners, —  little  capable  of  constructing  articles  out  of 
their  ordinary  walk.  He  accordingly  hired  a  small  work- 
shop in  a  back  street  of  the  town,  where  he  might  himself 
erect  a  working  model,  with  the  aid  of  his  assistant,  John 
Gardiner.  His  mind,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  absorbed  in 
the  desire  to  realize  his  beautiful  conception.  <<I  am  at 
present,"  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Dr.  Lind,  "  quite  barren  on 
every  other  article,  my  whole  thoughts  being  bent  on  this 
machine."  The  first  model,  on  account  of  the  bad  construc- 
tion of  the  larger  parts,  was  only  partially  success^l,  and 
Jhen  a  second  and  bigger  model  was  commenced  in  August, 
TL765.  In  October  it  was  at  work ;  but  the  machine  leaked 
in  all  directions,  and  the  piston  proved  not  steam-tight.  To 
secure  a  nice-fitting  piston,  with  the  indifferent  workmanship 
of  that  day,  taxed  his  ingenuity  to  the  utmost.  At  so  low  an 
ebb  was  the  art  of  making  cylinders,  that  the  one  he  em- 
ployed was  not  bored  but  hammered,  the  collective  mechani- 
cal skill  of  Glasgow  being  then  unequal  to  the  casting  and 
boring  of  a  cylinder  of  the  simplest  kind.  In  the  Newcomen 
engine  a  little  water  was  poured  upon  the  upper  sur&x^e  of  the 
piston,  and  filled  up  the  interstices  between  the  piston  and  the 
cylinder.  But  when  Watt  employed  steam  to  drive  down 
the  piston,  he  was  deprived  of  this  resource  ;  for  the  water 
and  the  steam  could  not  coexist.  Even  if  he  had  retained 
the  agency  of  the  air  above,  the  drip  of  water  from  the  crev- 
ices into  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  would  have  been 
incompatible  with  keeping  the  surface  hot  and  dry,  and,  by 
turning  into  vapor  as  it  fell  upon  the  heated  metal,  it  would 
have  impaired  the  vacuum  during  the  descent  of  the  piston. 
To  add  to  Watt's  troubles,  while  he  was  busied  with  his 
model,  the  tinner,  who  was  his  leading  mechanic,  died.  ^^My 
old  white-iron  man  is  dead"  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Roebuck  in  De- 
cember, —  an  almost  irreparable  loss !  By  the  addition  of 
collars  of  varnished  cloth  the  piston  was  made  steam-tight, 
and  the  machine  went  cleverly  and  successfully  on  repeated 
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trials,  at  a  pressure  of  ten  to  fourteen  pounds  on  the  square 
inch.  Thus  inch  by  inch  Watt  battled  down  difficulty,  held 
good  the  ground  he  had  gained,  verified  the  expectations  he 
had  formed,  and  placed  the  advantages  of  the  invention,  to 
his  own  mind,  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt 

Watt's  means  were  small,  and  there  were  no  capitalists  in 
Glasgow  likely  to  take  up  the  steam-engine.  Commercial 
enterprise  had  scarcely  begun,  or  was  still  confined  to  the 
trade  in  tobacco.  To  give  a  fair  trial  to  the  new  appa- 
ratus would  involve  an  expenditure  of  several  thousand 
pounds;  and  who  on  the  spot  could  be  expected  to  invest^ 
so  large  a  sum  in  trying  a  machine  so  entirely  new,  and  de- 
pending for  its  success  on  physical  principles  very  imperfectly 
understood?  But  he  had  not  far  to  go  for  an  associate. 
"  Most  fortunately,"  says  Professor  Bobison,  "  there  was  ia 
the  neighborhood  such  a  person  as  he  wished,  —  Dr.  Roe- 
buck, a  gentleman  of  very  uncommon  knowledge  in  all  the 
branches  of  civil  engineering,  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
steam-engine,  of  which  he  employed  several  in  his  collieries, 
and  deeply  interested  in  this  improvement.  He  was  also 
well  accustomed  to  great  enterprises,  of  an  undaunted  spirit, 
not  scared  by  difficulties,  nor  a  niggard  of  expense."  He 
was  bom  at  Sheffield  in  1718,  and  practised  as  a  physician 
at  Birmingham  with  distinguished  success,  had  made  many 
improvements  in  various  manufacturing  arts,  and  was  now 
engaged  in  the  double  task  of  carrying  on  iron-works  at 
Carron  and  sinking  coal-mines  at  Borrowstoness. 

As  early  as  August,  1765,  Watt  was  in  full  correspond- 
ence with  Roebuck  on  the  subject  of  the  engine.  No  part- 
nership was  entered  into  till  1767 ;  but  it  is  evident,  from 
the  nature  of  Watt's  letters,  that  Roebuck  took  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  project,  and  had  probably  pledged  himself  to 
engage  in  it  if  the  experiments  promised  success.  In  No- 
vember, Watt  sent  detailed  drawings  of  a  covered  cylinder 
and  piston  to  be  cast  at  the  Carron  works.  Though  the  cyl- 
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inder  was  the  best  that  could  be  made  there,  it  was  so  ill- 
bored  as  to  be  useless.  The  piston-rod  was  constructed  at 
Glasgow,  under  his  own  supervision ;  and  when  it  was  com- 
pleted, he  was  afraid  to  send  it  in  a  cart,  lest  the  work-people 
should  see  it,  which  would  "occasion  speculation."  "I  be- 
lieve," he  added,  "  it  will  be  best  to  send  it  in  a  box."  These 
precautions  would  seem  to  have  been  dictated  by  a  fear  of 
piracy.  The  necessity  of  acting  by  stealth  increased  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the  clumsiness  and  inexperience  of 
the  mechanics.  .  There  is  a  gap  in  the  correspondence  of 
Watt  with  Roebuck  from  May,  1766,  to  January,  1768,  and 
we  hear  no  more  of  this  piston-rod  or  of  its  worthless  cylin- 
der. Something,  however,  must  have  occurred  in  the  interval 
to  inspire  Roebuck  with  confidence,  for,  in  1767,  he  under- 
took to  pay  a  debt  of  £  1,000  which  Watt  had  contracted  in 
prosecuting  his  project,  to  provide  the  money  for  the  further 
experiments,  and  to  pay  for  the  patent.  In  return  for  this 
outlay,  he  ^jiras  to  have  two  thirds  of  the  property  in  the 
invention. 

In  April,  1768,  Watt  made  trial  of  a  new  model.  The 
result  was  not  altogether  satisfactory.  .,  Roebuck,  in  reply  to 
the  announcement,  asked  Watt  to  meet  him  at  Eilsythe,  a 
place  about  half-way  between  Carron  and  Glasgow,  and  talk 
the  matter  over.  "  I  would,"  says  Watt,  in  his  answer,  "  with 
all  my  heart,  wait  upon  you  on  Friday,  but  am  far  from  being 
wen,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  ride  would  disable  me  fix)m  doing 
anything  for  three  or  four  days ;  besides,  I  hope  by  that  time 
to  have  a  more  successful  trial,  without  which  I  cannot  have 
peace  in  my  mind  to  enjoy  anything."  After  various  con- 
trivances, a  trial  which  he  made  on  the  24th  of  May  an- 
swered to  his  heart's  content.  "  I  intend,"  he  wrote  to  Dr. 
Roebuck,  "  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Kinneil  on 
Saturday  or  Friday.  I  sincerely  wish  you  joy  of  this  suc- 
cessful result,  and  hope  it  will  make  you  some  return  for  the 
obligations  I  ever  will  remain  under  to  you."    Kinneil  House, 
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where  Watt  hastened  to  paj  his  visit  of  congrataladon  to 
Dr.  Roebuck,  was  a  singular  old  edifice,  a  former  countrj- 
seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  finely  situated  on  the  shores 
of  the  Forth,  with  large  apartments  and  stately  staircases, 
and  an  external  style  of  architecture  which  resembles  the  old 
French  chateau.  The  mansion  has  become  rich  in  classical 
associations,  having  been  inhabited,  since  Roebuck's  time,  by 
Dngaid  Stewart,  who  wrote  in  it  his  "  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind."  There  he  was  visited  by  Wilkie,  the  painter, 
when  in  search  of  subjects  for  his  pictures,  and  Dugald 
Stewart  found  for  him,  in  an  old  farm-house  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  cradle-chimney  which  is  introduced  in  the  ^  Penny 
Wedding."  But  none  of  these  names  can  stand  by  the  side  of 
that  of  Watt,  and  the  first  thought  at  Kinneil,  of  every  one  who 
is  familiar  with  his  history,  would  be  of  the  memorable  day 
when  he  rode  over  in  exultation  to  Dr.  Roebuck  to  wish  him 
joy  of  the  success  of  the  steam-engine.  His  note  of  triumph 
was,  however,  premature.  He  had  yet  to  sufiei>inany  sick- 
ening delays,  and  many  bitter  disappointments ;  for  though 
he  had  contrived  to  get  his  model  executed  with  fair  precision, 
the  skill  was  still  wanting  for  manufacturing  the  parts  in  their 
full  size  with  the  requisite  nicety,  and  his  present  conquest 
was  succeeded  by  discomfiture. 

The  model  went  so  well  that  it  was  now  determined  to 
take  out  a  patent,  and  in  August,  1768,  Watt  went  to  London 
for  the  purpose.  After  transacting  his  business  he  proceed- 
ed home  by  way  of  Birmingham,  then  the  best  school  of 
mechanics  in  England.  He  here  saw  his  future  partner, 
Mr.  Boulton,  for  the  first  time,  and  they  at  once  conceived 
for  each  other  a  hearty  regard.  Mr.  Boulton,  in  particular, 
was  stix)ngly  impressed  both  by  the  character  and  genius  of 
Watt,  They  had  much  conversation  respecting  the  engine, 
and  it  cheered  its  inventor  that  the  sagacious  and  practi- 
cal Birmingham  manufacturer  augured  well  of  its  success; 
Watt  seems,  however,  to  have  been  seized  with  low  spirits 
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on  his  return  to  Glasgow ;  his  heart  probably  aching  with 
anxiety  for  his  family,  whom  it  was  hard  to  maintain  upon 
hope  so  often  deferred.  The  more  sanguine  Doctor  was 
elated  with  the  good  working  of  the  model,  and  he  was  im- 
patient to  put  the  invention  in  practice.  "  You  are  letting," 
he  wrote  to  Watt,  October  30th,  1768,  "  the  most  active  part 
of  your  life  insensibly  glide  away.  A  day,  a  moment,  ought 
not  to  be  lost.  And  you  should  not  su£Per  your  thoughts  to 
be  diverted  by  any  other  object,  or  even  improvement  of 
this,  but  only  the  speediest  and  most  effectual  manner  of  exe- 
cuting one  of  a  proper  size,  according  to  your  present  ideas." 
This  was  an  allusion  to  the  fresh  expedients  which  were 
always  starting  up  in  Watt's  brain,  and  which  appeared  end- 
lessly to  protract  the  consummation  of  the  work ;  but  it  was 
by  never  resting  satisfied  with  imperfect  devices  that  he 
attained  to  perfection.  Long  after,  when  a  noble  lord  was 
expressing  his  admiration  at  his  great  achievement,  Watt 
replied,  '^  T}ie  public  only  look  at  my  success,  and  not  on  the 
intermediate  failures  and  uncouth  constructions  which  have 
served  as  steps  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  ladder."  As  to 
the  lethargy  of  which  Roebuck  spoke,  it  was  merely  the 
temporary  reaction  of  a  mind  strained  and  wearied  with 
long-continued  application  to  a  single  subject 

The  patent  was  dated  January'  5th,  1769,  a  year  also 
memorable  as  that  in  which  Arkwright  took  out  the  patent 
for  his  spinning-machine,  and  Watt  by  the  law  had  four 
months  in  which  to  prepare  his  specification.  To  render  it 
as  perfect  as  possible,  he  commenced  a  series  of  fresh  ex- 
periments, and  all  his  spare  hours  were  devoted  to  making 
various  trials  of  pipe-condensers  and  drum-condensers, — 
trying  to  contrive  new  methods  of  securing  tightness  of  the 
piston,  and  devising  steam-jackets  to  prevent  the  waste  of 
heat,  —  inventing  oil-pumps,  gauge-pumps,  and  exhausting- 
cylinders,  —  loading  valves,  beams,  and  cranks. 

He  commenced  at  Kinneil  the  construction  of  a  steam- 
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engine  on  a  larger  scale  than  he  had  yet  attempted.    It  had 
been  originally  intended  to  erect  it  in  the  smaU  town  of  Bor- 
rowstoness ;  but  as  he  wished  to  avoid  display,  being  deter* 
mined,  as  he  said,  ^  not  to  puff/'  he  put  it  up  in  an  outhouse 
at  Kinneil,  close  by  the  bumside  in  the  glen,  where  there 
was  abundance  of  water  and  secure  privacy.     The  mate- 
rials were  brought  partly  from  Glasgow  and  partly  ftoat 
Carron,  where  the  cylinder  had  been  cast     The  process  of 
erection  was  tedious,  for  the  mechanics  were  unused  to  the 
work.     Watt  was  occasionally  compeUed  to  be  absent  on 
other  business,  and  he  generally  on  his  return  found  the  men 
at  a  stand-still,  not  knowing  what  to  do  next.    As  the  engine 
neared  completion  "his  anxiety  for  his  approaching  doom 
kept  him  from  sleep,"  for  his  fears,  he  says,  were  at  least 
equal  to  his  hopes.     The  whole  was  finished  in  September, 
1769,  and  proved  a  "  clumsy  job."     One  of  his  new  contri- 
vances did  not  work  well ;  and  the  cylinder,  having  been 
badly  cast,  was  almost  useless.     Watt  again  was  grievously 
depressed.     "  It  is  a  sad  thing,"  he  wrote  to  his  friend.  Dr. 
Small  of  Birmingham,  in  March,  1770,  "  for  a  man  to  have 
his  all  hanging  by  a  single  string.     If  I  had  wherewithal  to 
pay  the  loss,  I  don't  think  I  should  so  much  fear  a  failure ; 
but  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  -other  people  becoming 
losers  by  my  scheme,  and  I  have  the  happy  disposition  of 
always  painting  the  worst."     His  poverty  was  already  com- 
pelling him  to  relinquish  his  experiments  for  employment 
of  more  pecuniary  profit 

Watt  had  married  his  cousin.  Miss  Miller,  in  July,  1764. 
His  expenses  were  thus  enlarged  almost  at  the  very  moment 
when  his  invention  began  to  fill  his  mind,  and  distracted  his 
attention  from  his  ordinary  calling.  His  increasing  family 
led  him  before  long  to  seek  employment  as  a  land-surveyor, 
or,  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland,  a  "  land-louper."  Much  of  his 
business  was  of  the  class  which  now  belongs  to  the  civil  en- 
gineer, and  in  1767  he  laid  out  a  small  canal  to  unite  the 
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rivers  Forth  and  Clyde.  There  was  a  rival  scheme,  cheaper 
and  more  direct,  which  was  espoused  by  the  celebrated 
Smeaton,  and  Watt  had  to  appear  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  defend  his  plan.  "  I  think,"  he  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Watt,  April  5,  1767,  "I  shall  not  long  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  House  of  Commons  again  :  I  never  saw- 
so  many  wrong-headed  people  on  all  sides  gathered  together." 
The  fact  that  they  decided  against  him  had  probably  its 
share  in  producing  this  opinion  of  their  wrong-headedness. 

In  April,  1769,  when  he  was  busily  engaged  in  erecting 
the  Kinneil  engines,  he  heard  that  a  linen-draper  in  London, 
of  the  name  of  Moore,  had  plagiarized  his  invention,  and  the 
reflections  which  this  drew  forth  from  him  is  an  evidence  of 
the  settled  despondency  which  clouded  his  mind,  and  even 
cramped  his  faculties. 

"  I  have  resolved,  unless  these  things  that  I  have  now  brought 
to  some  perfection  reward  me  for  the  time  and  money  I  have  lost 
on  them,  if  I  can  resist  it,  to  invent  no  more.  Indeed,  I  am  not 
near  so  capable  as  I  once  was ;  I  find  that  I  am  not  the  same  per- 
son that  I  was  four  years  ago,  when  I  invented  the  fire-engine, 
and  foresaw,  even  before  I  made  a  model,  almost  every  circum- 
stance that  has  since  occurred.  I  was  at  that  time  spurred  on  by 
the  alluring  hope  of  placing  myself  above  want,  without  being 
obliged  to  have  much  dealing  with  mankind,  to  whom  I  have 
always  been  a  dupe.  The  necessary  experience  in  great  ♦  was 
wanting ;  in  acquiring  which  I  have  met  with  many  disappoint- 
ments. I  must  have  sunk  under  the  burden  of  them  if  I  had 
not  been  supported  by  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Roebuck.  I  have 
now  brought  the  engine  near  a  conclusion,  yet  I  am  not  in  idea 
nearer  that  rest  I  wish  for  than  I  was  four  years  ago.  However, 
I  am  resolved  to  do  all  I  can  to  carry  on  this  business,  and  if  it 
does  not  thrive  with  me  I  will  lay  aside  the  burden  I  cannot 
carry.  Of  all  things  in  life  there  is  nothing  more  foolish  than  tn- 
venting." 

4f  The  expression  '*  in  great  **  moans  machines  npon  a  large  scale,  in- 
stead of  the  small  models  with  which  his  experiments  had  been  made. 
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It  is  nevertheless  a  remaxkable  proof  of  his  inde&tigable 
perseverance  in  his  favorite  pursuit,  that  at  this  very  time, 
when  apparentlj  sunk  in  the  depths  of  gloom,  he  learnt 
Grerman  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  at  the  contents  of  a 
curious  book,  the  Theatrum  Machinarum  of  Leupold,  which 
just  then  fell  into  his  hands,  and  which  contained  an  account 
of  the  machines,  ftimaces,  methods  of  working,  profits,  &c., 
of  the  mines  in  the  Upper  Hartz.  His  instructor  on  the 
occasion  was  a  Swiss  dyer  settled  in  Glasgow.  With  the 
similar  object  of  gaining  access  to  untranslated  books  in 
French  and  ItaUan,  —  then  the  great  depositories  of  me- 
chanical and  engineering  knowledge,  —  Watt  had  already 
mastered  both  these  languages. 

Mrs.  Watt  had  on  one  occasion  written  to  him,  "  If  the 
engine  will  not  do,  something  else  will:  never  despair." 
The  engine  did  not  do  for  the  present,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  continue  his  survejdng.  Instead  of  laying  aside  one  bur- 
den he  was  constrained  to  add  a  second.  In  September, 
1769,  just  when  he  tried  the  Kinneil  engine,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  examining  the  Clyde  with  a  view  to  improve  the 
navigation,  —  for  the  river  was  still  so  shallow  as  to.  prevent 
boats  of  more  than  ten  tons  burden  ascending  to  the  £room- 
ielaw.  Watt  made  his  report,  but  no  steps  were  taken  to 
execute  his  suggestions  until  several  years  later,  when  the 
commencement  was  made  of  a  series  of  improvements,  which 
have  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  the  Clyde  from  a  pleasant 
trouting-stream  into  one  of  the  busiest  navigable  highways 
in  Europe. 

"  I  would  not  have  meddled  with  it,**  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Small, 
**  had  I  been  certain  of  bringing  the  engine  to  bear ;  but  I  cannot, 
on  an  uncertainty,  refuse  any  piece  of  business  that  offers.  I  have 
refused  some  common  fire-engines,*  because  they  must  have  taken 

*  The  fire-engine  was  the  name  given  in  those  days  to  the  atmospheric 
engines  of  Newcomen  Watt  says  elsewhere  that  "  he  was  concerned  in 
making  some/'  but  whether  previous  or  subsequent  to  this  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 20, 1769,  does  not  appear. 
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up  my  attention  so  as  to  hinder  my  going  on  with  my  own.  How- 
ever, if  I  cannot  make  it  answer  soon,  I  shall  certainly  undertake 
the  next  that  offers ;  for  I  cannot  afford  to  trifle  away  my  whole 
life,  which  God  knows  may  not  be  long.  Not  that  I  think  myself 
a  proper  hand  for  keeping  men  to  their  duty ;  but  I  must  use  my 
endeavor  to  make  myself  square  with  the  world  if  I  can,  though  I 
much  fear  I  never  shall." 

"  To-day,"  he  figain  wrote  to  Dr.  Small  on  the  Slst  of  Jan- 
uary, 1770,  "  I  enter  into  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  my  life,  and 
I  think  I  have  hardly  done  thirty-five  pence  worth  of  good 
in  the  world ;  but  I  cannot  help  it." 

The  people  of  Glasgow  decided  upon  making  a  canal  for 
coal  traffic  to  the  collieries  at  Monkland,  in  Lanarkshire ; 
"  and  having,"  says  Watt,  "  conceived  a  much  higher  idea  of 
my  abilities  than  they  merit,  they  resolved  to  encourage  a 
man  that  lived  among  them  rather  than  a  stranger."  He 
made  the  survey  in  1769,  and  the  air  and  exercise  acted  like 
a  cordial  upon  him.  "  The  time,"  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Small, 
January  3, 1770, "  has  not  been  thrown  away,  for  the  vaguing 
[wandering]  about  the  country,  and  bodily  fatigue,  have 
given  me  health  and  spirits  beyond  what  I  commonly  enjoy 
at  this  dreary  season,  though  they  would  still  thole  amends 
[bear  improvement].  Hire  yourself  to  somebody  for  a 
ploughman,  —  it  will  cure  ennui  J*  He  made  another  sur- 
vey of  a  canal  from  Perth  to  Cupar  in  the  spring  of  1770, 
with  a  less  favorable  result  The  weather  was  inclement, 
and  the  wind  and  snow  and  cold  brought  back  his  low  spir- 
its and  ill  health.  When  the  Act  for  the  Monkland  Canal 
was  obtained,  he  was  invited  to  superintend  the  execution  of 
it,  and  "  had  to  select  whether  to  go  on  with  the  experiments 
on  the  engine,  the  event  of  which  was  uncertain,  or  to  embrace 
an  honorable  and  perhaps  profitable  employment."  His  neces- 
sities decided  him.  "  I  had  a  wife  and  children,  and  saw  myself 
growing  gray  without  having  any  settled  way  of  providing  for 
them."     He  determined,  however,  not  to  drop  the  engine,  but 
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to  proceed  with  it  the  first  spare  moments  he  could  find.  In 
December,  1770,  he  made  a  report  to  Dr.  Small  of  his  experi- 
ence in  canal-making,  and  it  was  not  very  favorable.  His 
constant  headaches  continued,  but  in  other  respects  he  had 
gained  in  vigor  of  mind  and  body.  "  I  find  myself  more 
strong,  more  resolute,  less  lazy,  less  coni^ed  than  I  was  when 
I  began  it."  His  pecuniary  affairs  were  also  more  prosperous. 
^  Supposing  the  engine  to  stand  good  for  itself,  I  am  able  to 
pay  all  my  debts,  and  some  little  thing  more,  so  that  I  hope 
jh  time  to  be  on  a  par  with  the  world."  But  there  was  a 
dark  side  to  the  picture.  His  life  was  one  of  vexation,  fa- 
tigue, hunger,  wet,  and  cold.  The  quiet  and  secluded  habits 
of  his  early  life  did  not  fit  him  for  the  out-door  work  of  the 
engineer.  He  was  timid  and  reserved,  and  wanted  that 
rough  strength,  —  that  navvy  sort  of  character,  —  which  en- 
ables a  man  to  deal  with  rude  laborers.  He  was  nervously 
fearfiil  lest  his  want  of  experience  should  betray  him  into 
scrapes,  and  lead  to  impositions  on  the  part  of  the  workmen. 
He  hated  higgling,  and  declared  that  he  would  rather  "  face 
a  loaded  cannon  than  settle  an  account  or  make  a  bargain." 
He  acted  as  surveyor,  engineer,  superintendent,  and  treas- 
urer, with  only  the  assistance  of  one  clerk ;  and  had  been 
"  cheated,"  he  said,  "  by  undertakers,  and  was  unlucky 
enough  to  know  it."  His  men  were  so  inexperienced,  that 
he  had  to  watch  the  execution  of  every  piece  of  work  that 
was  out  of  the  common  track.  Yet^  with  all  this,  "  the  work 
done  was  slovenly,  the  workmen  bad,  and  he  himself  not  suf- 
ficiently strict."  The  defect  which  he  charged  on  himself 
was  merely  the  want  of  training  and  experience  in  the  la- 
borers. When  Telford  afterwards  went  into  the  Highlands 
to  construct  the  Caledonian  Canal,  he  encountered  the  same 
dijfficulty.  The  men  were  unable  to  make  use  of  the  most 
ordinary  tools ;  they  had  no  steadiness  in  their  labor ;  and 
they  had  to  be  taught,  and  drilled,  and  watched  like  children 
at  schooL  In  fact,  every  great  undertaking  in  engineering 
2*  c 
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may  oe  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  working  academy  in  which 
men  are  trained  to  the  skilful  use  of  tools  and  the  habit  of . 
persistent  industry  ;  and  the  Scotch  laborers  were  only  then 
passing  through  the  elementary  discipline.  Watt  determined 
he  would  not  continue  a  slave  to  this  hateful  employment. 
He  was  willing  to  act  as  engineer,  but  not  as  manager,  and 
said  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  ^^  with  workmen^  cash,  or 
workmen's  accounts." 

His  superintendence  of  the  Mcmkland  CaoaJ,  for  which  he 
received  a  salary  of  £  200  a  year,  lasted  from  June,  1770> 
to  December,  1772.  Before  that  period  had  expired,  a  com- 
mercial crisis  had  arrived ;  and  Dr.  Boebuck,  whose  unre- 
munerative  speculations  had  already  brought  him  to  the 
verge  of  ruin,  was  unable  to  weather  the  storm.  All  the 
anxieties  of  Watt  were  revived,  and  more  for  Roebuck  than 
for  himself.  But  an  extract  frt>m  his  letter  to  Dr.  Small,  on 
the  30th  of  August,  1772,  will  best  speak  his  sentiments :  — 

"  I  pursued  my  experiments  till  I  found  that  the  expense  and 
loss  of  time  lying  wholly  upon  me,  through  the  distress  of  Dr. 
Roebuck's  situation,  turned  out  to  be  a  burden  greater  than  I 
could  support,  and  not  having  conquered  all  the  difficulties  that 
lay  in  the  way  of  the  execution,  I  was  obliged  for  a  time  to  aban- 
don the  project.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  able  to  extricate 
myself  from  some  part  of  my  private  debts,  but  am  by  no  means 
yet  in  a  situation  to  be  the  principal  in  so  considerable  an  under- 
taking. The  Doctor's  affairs,  being  yet  far  from  being  reinstated, 
give  me  little  hope  of  help  from  that  quarter :  in  the  mean  time 
the  time  of  the  patent  is  running  on.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  vex- 
ation to  me  that  the  Doctor  should  be  out  so  great  a  sum  upon 
this  affair,  while  he  has  otherwise  such  pressing  occasion  for  the 
money.  I  find  myself  unable  to  give  him  such  help  as  his  situa- 
tion requires ;  and  what  little  I  can  do  for  him  is  purchased  by 
denying  myself  the  conveniences  of  life  my  situation  requires,  or 
by  remaining  in  debt  where  it  galls  me  to  the  bone  to  owe." 

He  repeated  in  November,  that  nothing  gave  him  so  much 
pain  as  having  entangled  Dr.  Roebuck  in  the  scheme,  and 
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.tliat  lie  would  -willingly  have  resigned  aU  prospect  of  profit 
to  himself,  provided  his  associate  could  have  been  indem- 
nified. He  regarded  the  considerable  sum  which  he  had 
sunk  on  his  own  part,  ^  as  money  spent  upon  his  education," 
and  looked  for  scarce  any  other  recompense  ^  for  the  anxiety 
and  ruin  in  which  the  engine  had  involved  him."  These 
are  the  sentiments  of  a  mind  of  sensitive  honor,  as  well  as 
scrupulous  integrity.  In  the  issue,  the  embarrassments  of 
Roebuck  proved  the  making  of  the  steam-engine  and  of 
Watt 

The  association  of  Watt  with  Dr.  Roebuck  was  in  many 
respects  fortunate,  for  the  latter  possessed  the  qualities  in 
which  the  former  was  deficient  "I  find  myself,"  Watt 
wrote,  "  out  of  my  sphere  when  I  have  anything  to  do  with 
mankind ;  it  is  enough  for  an  engineer  to  force  Nature,  and 
to  bear  the  vexation  of  her  getting  the  better  of  him.  Give 
me  a  survey  to  make,  and  I  think  you  will  have  credit  of 
me ;  set  me  to  contrive  a  machine,  and  I  will  exert  myself." 
To  invent  was  Watt's  &culty;  to  push  an  invention  was 
entirely  contrary  to  his  temperament  Not  only  was  he 
averse  to  business,  but  he  was  easily  depressed  by  little 
obstructions,  and  alarmed  at  unforeseen  expense.  Roebuck, 
on  the  contrary,  was  sanguine,  adventurous,  and  energetic 
The  disposition  of  Watt  to  despond  imder  difficulties,  and 
his  painful  diffidence  in  himself,  were  frequent  subjects  of 
friendly  merriment  at  Kinneil  House;  and  Mrs.  Roebuck 
said  one  evening :  ^  Jamie  is  a  queer  lad,  and  without  the 
Doctor  his  invention  would  have  been  lost ;  but  Dr.  Roebuck 
won't  let  it  perish."  Watt  always  acknowledged  the  debt  he 
owed  him,  and  declared  he  had  been  to  him  "  a  most  sincere 
and  generous  friend."  The  alliance,  however,  was  not  with- 
out its  drawbacks.  The  extensive  undertakings  of  Dr.  Roe- 
buck absorbed  both  bis  capital  and  his  time.  He  was  unable 
to  pay,  according  to  the  terms  of  his  engagement,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  patent,  and  Watt  had  to  borrow  the  money 
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fitjm  Dr.  Black.  His  coal  and  iron-works  required  inces- 
sant superintendence,  and  the  management  of  the  business 
connected  with  the  steam-engine  chiefly  devolved  upon  Watt, 
who  said  he  ^'  was  incapable  of  it  from  his  natural  inactivity, 
and  want  of  health  and  resolution."  When  he  passed  through 
Birmingham  on  his  way  from  London,  in  October,  1768, 
Mr.  Boulton,  who  then  knew  nothing  of  Watt's  agreement 
with  Roebuck,  offered  to  be  concerned  in  the  speculation. 
This  gave  "  great  joy  "  to  Watt,  and  he  wished  Dr.  Roebuck 
to  consent  But  the  latter  "  grew  more  tenacious  of  the 
project  the  nearer  it  approkched  to  certainty,"  and  he  only 
proposed  to  Boulton  to  allow  him  a  share  in  the  engine  for 
the  counties  of  Warwick,  Stafford,  and  Derby.  The  letter 
which  Boulton  wrote  to  Watt  upon  the  occasion  (Feb.  7, 
1769)  shows  how  clearly  he  saw  what  was  required  to 
render  the  invention  available :  — 

"  I  waa  excited  by  two  motives  to  offer  you  my  assistance,  — 
which  were,  love  of  you,  and  love  of  a  money-getting,  ingenious 
project  I  presumed  that  your  engine  would  require  money, 
very  accurate  workmanship,  and  extensive  correspondence,  to 
make  it  turn  out  to  the  best  advantage  ;  and  that  the  best 
means  of  keeping  up  the  reputation,  and  doing  the  invention 
justice,  would  be  to  keep  the  executive  part  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  multitude  of  empirical  engineers,  who,  from  ignorance, 
want  of  experience,  and  want  of  necessary  convenience,  would 
be  very  Uable  to  produce  bad  and  inaccurate  workmanship,  —  all 
which  deficiencies  would  affect  the  reputation  of  the  invention. 
To  remedy  which,  and  to  produce  the  most  profit,  my  idea  was  to 
settle  a  manufactory  near  to  my  own,  by  the  side  of  our  canal, 
where  I  would  erect  all  the  conveniences  necessary  for  the  com- 
pletion of  engines,  and  fi'om  which  manufactory  we  would  serve 
all  the  world  with  engines  of  all  sizes.  By  these  means,  and  your 
assistance,  we  would  engage  and  instruct  some  excellent  work- 
men, who  (with  more  excellent  tools  than  would  be  worth  any 
man's  while  to  procure  for  one  single  engine)  could  execute  the 
invention  twenty  per  cent  cheaper  than  it  would  be  otherwise 
executed,  and  with  as  great  a  difference  of  accuracy  as  there  is 
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between  the  blacksmitli  and  the  m&thematical-instnunent  maker. 
It  would  not  be  worth  my  while  to  make  for  three  counties 
only ;  but  I  find  it  very  well  worth  my  while  to  make  for  all 
the  world." 

This  was  precisely  the  plan  which  was  ultimately  adopted. 
Watt,  when  he  read  it,  must  have  been  more  than  ever  ur- 
gent to  have  Boulton  for  a  coadjutor,  and  he  again,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1769,  pressed  upon  Roebuck  the  wisdom  of  admit- 
ting him  into  the  partnership.  In  November,  Roebuck 
proposed  to  make  over  a  third  of  the  patent  to  Mr.  Boulton 
or  Dr.  Small  for  any  sum,  not  less  than  £  1,000,  which  they 
should  think  reasonable,  after  the  experiments  on  the  en^e 
were  finished.  They  were  to  take  their  final  resolution  at 
the  end  of  a  year ;  but  though  they  assented  to  the  terms,  no 
agreement  seems  to  have  been  made  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
twelvemonth ;  and  it  was  not  till  ruin  drove  Roebuck  to  sell 
his  share,  that  the  bargsun  was  struck.  Then  he  transferred 
bis  entire  property  in  the  pat^it  to  Mr.  Boulton  in  the  latter 
half  of  1773,  in  consideration  of  being  released  fi^m  a  debt 
of  £  630,  and  receiving  the  first  £  1,000  of  profit  from  the 
engine.  "  My  heart  bleeds  for  his  situation,"  Watt  wrote  to 
Boulton,  "  and  I  can  do  Qothing  to  help  him.  I  stuck  by 
him  till  I  have  much  hurt  myself.  I  can  do  so  no  longer ; 
my  ^unily  calls  for  my  care  to  provide  for  them.  Yet,  if  I 
have,  I  cannot  see  the  Doctor  in  want,  which  I  am  afraid 
will  soon  be  the  case."  The  situation  of  this  able,  upright, 
and  enterprising  man,  who  deserved  a  better  fate,  was  not, 
in  the  opinion  of  his  assignees,  rendered  worse  by  the  sale 
of  his  share  in  the  steam-engine,  for  they  did  not  value  it  at 
a  single  farthing.  Even  Watt  said  that  Boulton  had  got  one 
bad  debt  in  exchange  for  another. 

This  was  the  turning-point  in  Watt's  fortunes.  It  was 
the  imperfect  workmanship,  and  ineffective  superintendence, 
which  had  caused  the  failure  of  so  many  experiments,  and 
the  wise  and  vigorous  management  of  Mr.  Boulton  was  soon 
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to  show  the  engine  in  its  true  powers.  But  before  Watt  en- 
joyed this  triumph,  he  had  another  bitter  cup  to  drink.  He 
was  suddenly  sununoned  to  Glasgow  in  the  autumn  of  1773, 
when  on  a  survey  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  by  intelligence 
of  the  illness  of  his  wife.  The  journey  was  dreary,  through 
a  country  without  roads.  "An  incessant  rain,"  said  he, 
"  kept  me  for  three  days  as  wet  as  water  could  make  me :  I 
could  hardly  preserve  my  journal  book."  On  reaching 
home  he  found  his  wife  had  died  in  childbed.  She  had 
struggled  with  him  through  poverty,  had  ofien  cheered  his 
fainting  spirit  when  borne  down  by  doubt,  perplexity,  and 
disappointment;  and  often  afterwards  he  paused  on  the 
threshold  of  his  house,  unable  to  summon  courage  to  enter 
the  room  where  he  was  never  more  to  meet  "  the  comfort  of 
his  life."  "Yet  this  misfortune,"  he  wrote  to  Small,  "might 
have  fallen  upon  me  when  I  had  less  ability  to  bear  it,  and 
my  poor  children*  might  have  been  left  suppliants  to  the 
mercy  of  the  wide  world.  I  know  that  grief  has  its  period ; 
but  I  have  much  to  suffer  first."  "  None  of  the  many  tiy- 
ing  calamities,"  he  said,  fifteen  years  afterwards,  "  to  which 
human  nature  is  subjected,  bears  harder  or  longer  on  a 
thinking  mind  than  that  grief  which  arises  ftx>m  the  loss  of 
friends.  But,  like  other  evils,  it  must  be  endured  with  pa-, 
tience.  The  most  powerful  remedy  is  to  apply  to  business  or 
amusements  which  call  the  mind  from  its  sorrows  and  pre- 
vent it  fix)m  preying  on  itself.  In  the  ftilness  of  our  gaiif 
we  are  apt  to  think  that  allowing  ourselves  to  pursue  objects 
which  may  turn  our  minds  from  the  object  it  is  but  too  much 
occupied  with,  is  like  a  kind  of  insult  or  want  of  affection  for 
the  deceased,  but  we  do  not  then  argue  fairly :  our  duty  to 
the  departed  has  come  to  a  period,  but  our  duty  to  our  Hying 
family,  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  world,  still  subsists,  and  the 
sooner  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  attend  to  it  the  more  meri- 
torious." Upon  these  wise  sentiments  he  endeavored,  though 
not  very  successftilly,  to  act.    To  work  was  in  some  degree 
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within  the  power  of  his  will,  but  to  regain  the  elasticitj  oi 
the  mind  was  bejond  the  reach  of  self-control.  '^  Man's  life, 
you  say,"  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Small,  in  December,  1773,  "  must 
be  spent  either  in  labor  or  ennui ;  mine  is  spent  in  both.  I 
am  heart-sick  of  this  country ;  I  am  indolent  to  excess,  and, 
what  alarms  me  most,  I  grow  stupider.  My  memory  £gu18 
me  so  as  often  totally  to  foi^t  occurrences  of  no  very  an- 
cient dates.  I  see  myself  condemned  to  a  life  of  business ; 
nothing  can  be  more  disagreeable  to  me ;  I  tremble  when  I 
hear  the  name  of  a  man  I  have  any  transactions  to  settle 
with.  The  engineering  business  is  not  a  vigorous  plant ;  we 
are  in  general  very  poorly  paid.  This  last  year  my  whole 
gains  do  not  exceed  £  200."  But  the  darkest  hour,  it  is  said, 
is  nearest  the  dawn.  Watt  had  passed  through  a  long  night, 
and  a  gleam  of  sunshine  was  at  hand.  He  was  urged  to 
proceed  to  JKLrmingham  to  superintend  the  manufacture  of 
his  engines^  one  of  which  was  nearly  completed.  He  ar- 
rived at  Birmingham  in  the  summer  of  1774,  and  in  Decem- 
ber he  wrote  to  his  father,  now  an  old  man,  still  resident  at 
Greenock )  '^  The  business  I  am  here  about  has  turned  out 
rather  successful ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  fire-^igine  I  have 
invented  is  now  going,  and  answers  mudi  better  than  any 
other  that  has  yet  been  made,  and  I  expect  that  the  inven- 
tion will  be  very  beneficial  to  me."  Such  was  Watt's  mod- 
e&b  announcement  of  the  practical  success  of  the  greatest 
mvention  of  the  eighteenth  century  I 

His  partner,  who  proved  himself  such  an  able  second,  had 
the  rare  quality  of  a  first^ite  man  of  business*  Mr.  Boul- 
Um  was  not  a  mere  buyer  and  seller,  but  a  great  designer, 
contriver,  and  organizer.  His  own  original  trade  was  that 
of  a  manufacturer  of  plated  goods,  (Mrmolu,  and  works  in 
steel.  He  subsequently  turned  his  attention  to  improving 
the  machinery  for  coining,  and  attained,  says  M.  Arago,  to 
such  rapidity  and  perfection  of  execution,  that  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  British  Government  to  recoin  the  whole  copper 
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Specie  of  the  kingdom.  His  methods  were  established,  under 
his  superintendence,  in  several  mints  abroad,  as  well  as  in  the 
National  Mint  of  England.  With  a  keen  eye  for  details, 
he  combined  a  large  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  intellect. 
Whilst  his  senses  were  so  acute  that,  sitting  in  his  office  at 
Soho,  he  could  at  once  detect  the  slightest  derangement  in 
the  machinery  of  his  vast  establishment,  his  power  of  imagi- 
nation enabled  him  to  look  along  extensive  lines  of  possible 
action  throughout  Europe,  America,  and  the  Indies.  He  was 
equally  skilful  in  the  fabrication  of  a  button  and  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  motive  power  that  was  to  revolutionize  the 
industrial  operations  of  the  world.  In  short,  he  was  a  man 
of  various  gifts,  nicely  balanced  and  proportioned,  —  the  best 
of  tradesmen,  a  patron  of  art  and  science,  the  Mend  of  philos- 
ophers and  statesmen.  With  all  his  independent  titles  to 
distinction,  he  esteemed  the  steam-engine  of  his  Mend  the 
pride  of  his  establislunent  Once,  when  he  was  in  the  com- 
pany of  Sir  Walter  Scott^  he  said,  in  reply  to  some  remark: 
"That's  like  the  old  saying.  In  every  comer  of  the  world 
you  will  find  a  Scot,  a  rat,  and  a  Newcastle  grindstone." 
This  touched  the  national  spirit  of  the  novelist,  and  he  re- 
tortedf  "  You  should  have  added,  and  a  Brummagem  biUtonJ* 
"  We  make  something  better  in  Birmingham  than  buttons," 
repKed  Boulton,  —  "we  make  steam-engines;"  and  when 
he  next  met  Scott,  he  showed  that  he  had  not  forgiven  the 
disparaging  remark.  Boswell,  who  visited  Soho  in  1776, 
shortly  after  the  manufacture  of  steam-engines  had  been 
commenced  there,  was  struck  by  the  vastness  and  contrivance 
of  the  machinery.  "  I  shall  never  forget,"  he  says,  "  Mr. 
Boulton's  expression  to  me,  when  surveying  the  works  :  ^  I 
sell  here,  sir,  what  all  the  world  desires  to  have,  —  power.'  " 
"  He  had,"  continues  Boswell,  "  about  seven  hundred  people 
at  work.  I  contemplated  him  as  an  iron  chieflam ;  and  he 
seemed  to  be  a  father  of  his  tribe.  One  of  the  men  came  to 
him  complaining  grievously  of  his  landlord  for  having  dis- 
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trained  his  goods.  ^Your  landlord  is  in  the  right,  Smith,* 
saidBoulton;  *  but  1*11  tell  you  what, — find  you  a  friend 
who  will  lay  down  one  half  of  your  rent,  and  I  '11  lay  down 
the  other,  and  you  shall  have  your  goods  again.'"  Mrs. 
Schimmel-Fenninck,  a  native  ci  Birmingham,  gives,  in  her 
autobiography,  a  lively  deseription  of  his  per8(m.  <*  He  was 
tall,  and  of  a  noble  appearance  ;  his  temperament  was  san- 
guine, with  that  slight  mixture  <^  the  phlegmatic  which  im- 
parts calmness  and  dignity;  his  manners  were  eminently 
open  and  cordial ;  he  took  the  lead  in  conversaticms,  and,  with 
a  social  heart,  had  a  grandiose  manner  like  that  arising  from 
position,  wealthy  and  habitual  command.  He  went  among 
his  people  like  a  monarch  bestowing  largess." 

Not  long  after  Watt  settled  at  Birmingham,  he  married  his 
second  wife.  Miss  Macgregor,  the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of 
Glasgow.  The  precise  date  of  the  marriage  is  not  stated  by 
Mr.  Muirhead,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  in  1776,  and  at 
any  rate  took  place  much  too  early  to  render  possible  an 
incident  told  by  Mrs.  Schimmel-Fenninck,  that  when  Watt 
was  mourning  the  loss  of  his  first  wife,  Miss  Macgregor — 
then  a  girl,  according  to  the  story,  three  or  four  years  old  — 
^  came  up  to  his  knee,  and,  looking  in  his  face,  begged  him 
not  to  grieve,  for  she  would  be  his  little  wife,  and  make  him 
happy."  This  lady  was  a  thrifty  Scotch  housewife,  and 
such  was  her  passion  for  cleanliness,  that  she  taught  her 
pet  dogs  to  wipe  their  feet  upon  the  door-mat  Her  pro- 
pensity was  carried  to  a  pitch  which  often  fretted  her  son 
by  the  restraints  it  imposed ;  and  once  when  a  lady  apolo- 
gized to  him  for  the  confusion  in  which  he  found  her  house, 
he  exclaimed,  "  I  love  dirt !  "  But  Mrs.  Watt  was  a  part- 
ner worthy  of  her  husband,  and  with  the  revival  of  his 
domestic  felicity,  and  surrounded  by  aU  the  appliances  for 
perfecting  his  steam-engine,  he  was  for  a  brief  space  in  a 
happier  position  than  he  had  enjoyed  for  many  years  past. 

The  mechanics  of  Birmingham  were  the  chief  workers  in 
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metal  in  England.  The  best  tools  and  arms  of  the  kmgdom 
had  been  manufactured  there  almost  from  time  unmemorial, 
and  the  artisans  possessed  an  aptitude  for  skilled  manipu- 
lation which  had  descended  to  them  from  their  fathers,  like 
an  inheritance.  Watt,  as  we  have  seen,  had  found  to  his 
sorrow  that  there  was  no  such  class  of  workmen  in  Scotland. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  yerj  first  engine  erected  at 
Soho  was  a  greater  triumph  than  all  that  Watt  had  previously 
been  able  to  accomplish.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  copper- 
mines  in  Cornwall  had  been  drowned  out;  Boulton  imme- 
diately wrote  to  the  miners,  and  informed  them  of  the  success 
of  the  new  invention.  A  deputation  of  Cornish  miners 
went  down  to  Birmingham  to  look  at  the  engine.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  efficiency,  but  it  was  dear,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  any  orders  were  given.  Boulton 
saw  that,  to  produce  any  large  result,  he  must  himself  supply 
the  capital,  and  he  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the 
miners,  by  which  he  agreed  to  be  at  the  whole  cost,  provided  he 
was  allowed  as  royalty  one  third  o£ihe  value  of  the  ascertained 
saving  of  coal,  as  compared  with  Newcomen's  best  engines. 
The  bargain  having  been  struck,  Watt  went  into  Cornwall 
to  superintend  the  work.  The  impression  produced  by  one 
of  the  earliest  engines  he  erected  is  thus  described  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Boulton :  "  The  velocity,  violence,  mag- 
nitude, and  horrible  noise  of  the  engine,  give  unusual  satis- 
faction to  all  beholders,  believers  or  not  I  have  once  or 
twice  trimmed  the  engine  to  end  its  strokes  gently  and  mak^..^ 

less  noise;  but  Mr.  cannot  sleep  unless  it  seenis 

quite  furious,  so  I  have  left  it  to  the  engineman.  And,  by 
the  by,  the  noise  seems  to  convey  great  ideas  of  its  power  to 
the  ignorant,  who  seem  to  be  no  more  taken  with  modest 
merit  in  an  engine  than  in  a  man."  Whilst  in  Cornwall 
Watt,  whose  mechanical  ingenuity  was  inexhaustible,  invented 
a  coimter  to  ascertain  the  saving  effected.  It  was  attached  to 
the  main  beam,  and  marked  the  number  of  the  strokes,  which 
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was  the  measure  of  the  pajment  The  register,  which  was 
contrived  to  keep  the  record  for  an  entire  year,  was  enclosed 
in  a  locked  box,  and  thus  firaud  was  prevented.  It  was 
shortly  found  that  the  saving  of  coal  by  the  new  engine  was 
nearly  three  fourths  of  the  whole  quantity  formerly  con- 
sumedy  or  equal  to  an  annual  saving  on  the  Chacewater 
engine  of  £  7,200.  Such  a  result  did  not  fail  to  tell,  aud 
orders  for  engines  soon  came  in  at  Soho ;  but  the  capital 
invested  by  Mr.  Boulton  amounted  to  some  £  47,000,  before 
any  profits  began  to  be  derived  from  their  sale. 

As  some  years  had  been  expended  in  unremunerative  ex- 
periments, one  of  the  first  necessities,  when  it  was  apparent, 
that  the  engine  could  be  made  to  answer,  was  to  obtain  an 
extension  of  the  patent,  aud  in  1775  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  patentees  till  the 
year  1800,  in  consideration  of  the  great  utility  of  the  inven- 
tion, and  the  trouble  and  expense  incurred  in  completing  it 
It  was  long  before  it  yielded  any  return.  In  1780,  Watt 
and  Boulton  were  still  out  of  pocket,  and  in  1783  they  had 
not  realized  a  profit.  But  the  extension  of  the  patent  gave 
a  stimulus  to  the  busy  brain  of  the  inventor,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  devise  improvement  upon  improvement  The  ap- 
plication of  the  powers  of  steam  to  give  a  rotatory  motion 
to  nulls,  had  &om  the  first  formed  the  subject  of  his  par- 
ticular attention,  and  in  his  patent  of  1769  he  described  a 
method  of  producing  continued  movement  in  one  direction, 
which  Mr.  Boulton  proposed  to  employ  for  working  boats 
along  the  canals.  A  continuous  movement  of  machinery 
had  indeed  to  some  extent  been  secured  by  the  use  of  the 
steam-engine,  which  was  employed  to  pump  up  water,  the 
fall  of  which  turned  water-wheels  in  the  usual  way.  But 
Watt's  object  was  to  effect  this  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
engine  itself,  and  thus  to  supersede,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
use  of  water,  as  well  as  of  animal  power.  This  he  at  length 
accomplished  by  contrivances  which  are  embodied  iu  the 
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patents  he  took  out  between  the  years  1781  and  1785. 
Among  other  devices,  these  patents  include  the  rotatory 
motion  of  the  sun  and  planet-wheels,  the  expansive  principle 
of  working  steain,  the  double  engine,  the  parallel  motion,  the 
smokeless  furnace,  and  the  governor,  —  the  whole  forming 
a  series  of  beautlM  inventions,  combining  the  results  of  phil- 
osophical research  and  mechanical  ingenuity  to  an  extent, 
we  believe,  without  a  parallel  in  modem  times. 

The  idea  of  the  double-€icting  engine  occurred  to  Watt  in 
1767,  but  he  kept  it  back  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
"  he  had  encountered  in  teaching  others  the  construction  and 
use  of  the  single  engine,  and  in  overcoming  prejudices."  In 
the  single  engine  the  force  which  drew  up  the  piston  was 
the  counterpoise  on  the  pump-gear,  which  merely  sufficed  to 
put  the  piston  in  a  position  for  the  effective  down-stroke. 
The  working  powers  of  the  engine  were  therefore  idle  dur- 
ing half  the  time,  or  while  the  piston  was  ascending.  By 
making  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  as  well  as  the  lower 
communicate  with  the  condenser,  he  alternately  formed  a 
vacuum  above  and  below,  and  the  piston  in  its  ascending 
stroke,  beyond  the  addition  of  its  own  weight,  experienced 
no  more  resistance  than  it  had  previously  done  in  the  down- 
stroke.  While  the  steam  was  condensing  at  the  top  of  the 
cylinder  fresh  steam  was  let  in  below,  and  drove  the  piston 
up.  The  process  was  then  reversed.  The  steam  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder  was  condensed,  and  fresh  steam  was 
let  in  at  the  top  to  drive  the  piston  down.  Thus  every 
movement  was  one  of  working  power,  and  time  was  no 
longer  lost  while  the  engine  was  employed,  as  it  were,  in 
gathering  up  its  strength  for  the  stroke.  The  expansive 
principle,  which  effects  an  immense  saving  of  steam,  also 
occurred  to  Watt  as  early  as  1767.  It  simply  consists  in 
cutting  off  the  flow  of  steam  from  the  boiler  when  the  cyl- 
inder is  partly  filled,  and  allowing  the  rest  of  the  stroke  to 
be  accomplished   by  the  expansive  power  of  the  steam 
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already  supplied.  As  the  elastic  or  moving  force  of  the 
steam  diminishes  as  it  expands,  a  stroke  of  the  piston  upon 
this  plan  is  not  as  powerful  as  a  stroke  upon  the  old ;  but 
the  saying  of  steam  is  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than 
the  diminution  of  the  power. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  invention  of  tlie 
sun  and  planet  motion  are  illustrative  of  Watt's  fertility  of 
resources.  The  best  method  of  securing  continuous  rotation 
which  occurred  to  him  was  the  crank,  —  not,  as  he  says,  an 
origiaal  invention,  for  "  the  true  inventor  of  the  crank  rota- 
tive motion  was  the  man,  who  unfortunately  has  not  been 
deified,  that  first  contrived  the  conunon  foot-lathe.  The 
applying  it  to  the  engine  was  merely  taking  a  knife  to  cut 
cheese  which  had  been  made  to  cut  bread."  Models  of  a 
plan  for  adapting  it  to  the  steam-engine  were  constructing  at 
Soho,  when  one  Saturday  evening  a  number  of  the  work- 
men, according  to  custom,  proceeded  to  drink  their  ale  at 
the  Wagon  and  Horses,  a  little  low-browed,  old-fashioned 
public-house,  still  standing  in  the  village  of  Handsworth, 
dose  to  Soho.  As  the  beer  began  to  tell,  one  Gartwright,  a 
pattern-maker,  who  was  afterwards  hanged,  talked  of  Watt's 
contrivance  for  producing  rotatory  motion,  and  to  illustrate 
his  meaning  proceeded  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  crank  upon 
the  kitchen  table  with  a  bit  of  chalk.  A  person  in  the  as- 
sumed garb  of  a  workman,  who  sat  in  the  kitchen  comer  and 
greedily  drank  in  the  account,  posted  off  to  London,  and 
forthwith  secured  a  patent  for  the  crank,  which  Watt,  "  be- 
ing much  engaged  in  other  business,"  had  neglected  to  do 
at  the  moment  He  was  exceedingly  wroth  at  the  piracy, 
averring  that  Wasbrough  had  "stolen  the  invention  from 
him  by  the  most  infamous  means ; "  but  he  was  never  at 
fisiult,  and,  reviving  an  old  idea  he  had  conceived,  he  per- 
fected in  a  few  weeks  his  Sun  and  Planet  motion.  Event- 
ually, however,  when  Wasbrough's  patent  had  expired.  Watt 
reverted  to  the  employment  of  the  simpler  crank,  because  of 
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its  less  liability  to  get  out  of  order.  Its  mere  adaptation  to 
the  steam-engiae  ought  not  to  have  been  protected  by  a 
patent  at  all,  any  more  than  the  knife  which  was  made  to 
cut  bread  should  be  capable  of  being  patented  for  every  new 
substance  to  which  its  edge  is  applied. 

The  mode  by  which  Watt  secured  the  accurate  rectilinear 
motion  of  the  ascending  and  descending  piston-rod,  by  means 
of  the  Parallel  Motion,  has  been  greatly  and  justly  admired. 
"  My  soul,"  he  said,  "  abhors  calculations,  geometry,  and  all 
other  abstract  sciences ; "  but  when  an  end  was  to  be  gained, 
he  could  apply  the  principles  of  geometry  with  exquisite 
skill.  The  object  was  to  contrive  that,  whilst  the  end  of  the 
beam  was  moving  alternately  up  and  down  in  part  of  a 
circle,  the  end  of  the  piston-rod  connected  with  it  should 
preserve  a  perfectly  perpendicular  direction.  This  was  ac- 
complished by  means  which  can  hardly  be  made  intelligible 
in  mere  verbal  description;  but  so  beautiful  is  the  move- 
ment, that  Watt  said  that  when  he  saw  his  device  in  action 
he  received  from  it  the  same  pleasure  that  usually  accom- 
panies the  first  view  of  the  invention  of  another  person. 
"  Though  I  am  not  over  anxious  after  fame,"  he  wrote  in 
1808,  "  yet  I  am  more  proud  of  the  parallel  motion  than  of 
any  other  mechanical  contrivance  I  have  ever  made." 

In  spite  of  the  outward  success  which  attended  Watt,  his 
disposition  did  not  permit  him  to  be  happy  in  the  midst  of 
bustle  and  rivalries.  "The  struggles,"  he  wrote  to  Dr. 
Black  in  December,  1778,  "  which  we  have  had  with  natural 
difficulties,  and  with  the  ignorance,  prejudices,  and  villanies 
of  mankind,  have  been  very  great ;  but  I  hope  are  now 
nearly  come  to  an  end."  In  this  hope  he  was  disappointed, 
for  they  continued  unabated.  The  perpetual  thought  which 
the  engine  required  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  and  the  large 
correspondence  in  which  the  business  of  the  establishment 
involved  him,  had  to  be  performed  under  the  oppression 
of  those  sick-headaches  which  were  the  bane  of  his  exist- 
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ence.  He  was  sometimes  so  overcome  by  them,  that  he 
would  sit  by  the  fireside  for  hours  together,  with  his  head 
leaning  on  his  elbow,  and  scarcely  able  to  utter  a  word. 
Li  1782  his  fiither  died,  and  his  inevitable  absence  from 
his  bedside  weighed  upon  his  spirits.  His  despondency 
gathered  strengtli  with  years,  till  in  1786  it  appeared  to 
have  reached  its  climax.  ^^  Li  the  anguish  of  my  mind,  amid 
the  vexations  occasioned  by  new  and  unsuccessful  schemes, 
like  Lovelace,  I  ^  curse  my  inventions,'  and  almost  wish,  if 
we  could  gather  our  money  together,  that  somebody  else 
should  succeed  in  getting  our  trade  from  us."  So  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Boulton  in  April,  and  in  June  his  account  of  himself 
was  sadder  still :  ^  I  have  been  quite  effete  and  listless,  nei- 
ther daring  to  face  business  nor  capable  of  it ;  my  head  and 
memory  failing  me  much ;  my  stable  of  hobby-horses  pulled 
down,  and  the  horses  given  to  the  dogs  f<H*  carrion.  I  have 
had  serious  thoughts  of  throwing  down  the  burden  I  find 
myself  unable  to  carry,  and  perhaps,  if  other  sentiments  had 
not  been  stronger,  should  have  thought  of  throwing  off  the 
mortal  coil.  Solomon  said  that  in  the  increase  of  knowledge 
there  is  increase  of  sorrow:  if  he  had  substituted  hisiness 
for  kniovledge  it  would  have  been  perfectly  true."  These 
wailing  notes  of  a  mind  radically  wretched  were  renewed  by 
the  attempts  to  pirate  his  inventions.  Watt  was  so  fruitful 
in  contrivances,  that  the  fortunes  of  many  ordinary  mechan- 
icians were  made  by  their  pickings  and  stealings  from  him. 
When  he  was  an  unknown  Glasgow  artisan,  his  drawing- 
machine  had  been  boldly  appropriated  by  a  London  mathe- 
matical-instrument maker;  his  micrometer  had  been  pur- 
loined by  another  pilferer  of  the  same  class ;  his  crank  had 
been  stolen  from  him  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  own 
workmen ;  and  now  the  pirates  were  endeavoring  to  make  a 
prize  of  the  condensing-engine  itself,  which  had  cost  him  full 
twenty  years  of  anxiety  and  labor.  The  Cornish  miners 
especially,  who  had  derived  immense  pecuniary  advantages 
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from  its  adoption,  sought  on  the  most  frivolous  pretences  to 
evade  the  payment  of  that  portion  of  the  saving  which  they 
had  stipulated  to  pay  to  Boulton  and  Watt.  A  baser  in- 
stance of  unprincipled  greediness  is  hardly  to  be  found  in 
tlie  annals  of  trade.  "  We  have  been  so  beset  with  plagisr 
ries,"  Watt  wrote  to  Dr.  Black,  "  that,  if  I  had  not  a  very 
good  memory  of  my  doing  it,  their  impudent  assertions 
would  lead  me  to  doubt  whether  I  was  the  author  of  any  im- 
provement on  the  steam-engine,  and  the  ill-will  of  those  we 
have  most  essentially  served,  whether  such  improvements 
have  not  been  highly  prejudicial  io  the  commonwealth!" 
Though  the  patentees  were  invariably  successful,  the  vindi- 
cation of  their  rights  proved  a  heavy  fine ;  their  legal  ex- 
penses during  only  the  last  four  years  of  their  patent  having 
amounted  to  between  five  and  six  thousand  pounds.  The 
peace  of  mind  which  the  lawsuits  cost  Watt  was  far  more 
serious  than  the  cost  in  money.  His  feelings  during  the 
pending  trial  of  1796  are  described  by  himself  as  less  acute 
than  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to  undergo  on  more  insig- 
nificant occasions.  "Yet  I  remained,"  he  says,  "after  the 
trial,  nearly  as  much  depressed  as  if  we  had  lost  it  The 
stimulus  to  action  was  gone,  and  but  for  the  attentions  of  my 
friends  I  ran  some  risk  of  falling  into  stupidity."  In  1803, 
"  after  he  had  retired  with  a  very  moderate  fortune  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  quiet  for  which  alone  he  was  fitted,"  he 
ascribed  his  incapacity  for  further  exertion  "  to  the  vexation 
he  had  endured  for  many  years  from  this  harassing  lawsuit/' 
Whoever  is  tempted  to  envy  a  great  inventor  would  surely 
be  cured  of  his  passion  by  the  contemplation  of  the  life  of 
him  who  was  the  chief  of  the  race.  Whilst  he  was  strug- 
gling with  diflGiculties  at  Glasgow,  his  friend  Dr.  Hutton  had 
strongly  dissuaded  him  from  proceeding  further  with  his 
unprofitable  and  distressing  work.  "  Invention,"  said  he,  "  is 
only  for  those  who  live  by  the  public ;  or  who,  from  pride, 
would  choose  to  leave  a  legacy  to  the  public.    It  is  not  a 
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thing  that  will  pay,  under  a  system  where  the  rule  is  to  be 
best  paid  for  the  thing  that  is  easiest  done."  But  to  invent 
was  the  habitual  operation  of  Watt's  iatellect,  and  neither 
the  admonitions  of  friends,  nor  his  experience  of  the  miseries 
it  entailed  upon  him,  could  turn  his  mind  aside  from  its  nat- 
ural bent. 

Among  his  minor  works,  the  contrivance  of  which  formed 
the  pastime  of  his  leisure  hours,  were  his  machine  for  copy- 
ing letters,  his  instrument  for  measuring  the  specific  gravity 
of  fiidds,  his  regulator  lamp,  his  plan  of  heating  buildings  by 
steam,  and  his  machine  for  drying  hnen,  invented  for  his 
father-in-law,  Mr.  Macgregor,  a  dyer  at  Glasgow.  He  was 
also  occupied  with  speculations  respecting  an  arithmetical 
machine,  aud  early  threw  out  the  suggestion  of  a  spiral  oar 
for  the  propulsion  of  ships.  His  specification  of  the  steam- 
engine  included  a  steam-carriage  for  use  on  common  roads, 
and  he  had  many  discussions  with  his  assistant,  William 
Murdock,  and  his  Mend,  Lovell  Edgeworth,  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

His  residence  at  Birmingham  was  greatly  cheered  by  the 
society  of  men  of  eminence  in  science,  literature,  and  art. 
Boulton  and  himself  formed  a  centre  of  attraction  to  many 
kindred  minds,  and  the  meetings  of  the  Lunar  Society,  at 
Soho  House,  were  long  remembered  as  among  the  most  de- 
lightful things  of  their  kind.  Lovell  Edgeworth,  himself  a 
member,  has  thus  described  the  group :  ^^  Mr.  Keir,  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  good  sense ;  Dr.  Small,  with 
his  benevolence  and  profound  sagacity ;  Wedgwood,  vrith  his 
unceasing  industry,  experimental  variety,  and  cahn  investiga- 
ticm ;  Boulton,  with  his  mobility,  quick  perception,  and  bold 
adventure ;  Watt,  with  his  strong  inventive  faculty,  undevi- 
adng  steadiness,  and  large  resources ;  Darwin,  with  his  im- 
agination, science,  and  poetical  excellence ;  and  Day,  with  his 
unwearied  research  after  truth,  his  integrity,  and  eloquence, 
—  formed,  altogether,  such  a  society  as  few  men  have  had  the 
3  D 
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good  fortune  to  live  with,  —  such  an  assemblage  of  friends  as 
fewer  still  have  had  the  happiness  to  possess  and  keep 
through  life."  To  these  distinguished  members  others  were 
afterwards  added,  among  whom  may  be  menticmed  Dr. 
Priestley,  the  discoverer  of  oxygen  and  other  gases ;  Mr. 
Galton,  the  ornithologist,  and  Dr.  Withering,  die  botanist.  Li 
the  meetings  of  this  society  originated  Watt's  experiments  on 
water ;  and  it  is  now  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  that  he  was  the 
first  to  promulgate  the  tme  theory  of  its  ccmiposition,  though 
Cavendish  had  arrived,  by  independent  research,  at  the  same 
result 

The  designation  (^  ^^  Lunar  Society "  was  c<Miverted  into 
**  Lunatic  Society  "  by  the  people,  and  when  the  riots  of  1791 
broke  out,  one  of  the  watchwords  of  the  mob  was,  "  No  philos-; 
ophers ! "  Sir  Samuel  B(»nilly  says  that  some  persons  even 
painted  the  denunciation  on  their  houses.  The  Birmingham 
folks,  during  the  last  century,  were  certainly  good  Imtfics. 
When  the  firebrand  Dr.  Sacheverell  went  down  to  Birioing- 
ham  fttid  called  upon  the  people  to  "  build  up  Zion,"  they 
responded  to  the  exhortation  by  guttmg  a  Dissenters'  meeting- 
house in  the  neighborhood.  So,  again,  at  the  public  dinner 
which  was  held  in  the  town  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
the  French  Revolution,  the  mob,  who  took  the  loyal  side  of 
the  question,  rose,  pulled  down  two  dissenting  meeting- 
houses, and  burnt  or  sacked  the  houses  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants ; — among  others,  those  of  Mr.  Taylor,  one 
of  the  chief  employers  of  skilled  labor  in  the  town ;  Mr. 
Hutton,  the  bookseller  and  historian ;  and  several  more.  But 
their  principal  fury  was  directed  against  the  "philosophers," 
—  especially  Dr.  Priestley,  whose  house  and  library  they  de- 
stroyed, and  were  busily  engaged  in  plundering  the  house 
of  Dr.  Withering  when  the  military  arrived.  Watt  was  in- 
cluded in  the  proscription,  and,  apprehending  an  attack  upon 
his  house,  he  had  the  Soho  workmen  armed  for  Mr.  Boulton's 
defence  and  his  own.     "Though  our  principles,"  said  he. 
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writing  to  his  fiiend  De  Luc,  "  are  well  known,  as  Mends  to 
the  established  govemment  and  enemies  to  republican  prin- 
ciples, and  should  have  been  our  protection  firom  a  mob  whose 
watchword  was  '  Church  and  King/  yet  our  safety  was  prin- 
cipally owing  to  most  of  the  Dissenters  living  <»i  the  south 
of  the  town;  for,  after  the  first  moments,  they  did  not 
seem  oyer  nice  in  their  discrimination  of  religion  or  princi- 
ples. I,  amcMig  others,  was  pointed  out  as  a  Presbyterian, 
though  I  never  was  in  a  meedng-4iouse  in  Birmingham,  and 
Mr.  Boulton  is  well  known  as  a  Churchman.  We  had  every- 
thing most  portable  packed  up,  fearing  the  worst ;  however, 
all  is  well  with  us."  The  circumstance  is  worth  recording, 
not  only  as  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Watt,  but  as  a  specimen 
of  the  insane  and  ignorant  ideas  which  animate  mobs. 

Watt's  later  years  were  years  of  comparative  peace,  but 
of  bereavement  One  by  one  his  early  Mends  dropped 
away;  the  pride  and  hope  of  his  heart,  his  son  Gregory, 
died  also ;  and  the  old  man  was  left  almost  alone.  Fragile 
though  his  frame  had  been  through  life,  he  survived  the  most 
robust  among  his  associates.  Roebuck,  Boulton,  Darwin, 
and  Withering  went  before  him,  as  well  as  his  dear  Mends 
Eobison  and  Black.  Black  had  watched  to  the  last,  with 
tender  interest,  the  advancing  reputation  and  prosperity  of 
In&proUgL  When  Bobison  returned  from  London,  and  told 
him  of  the  issue  of  Watt's  suit  with  Homblower,  for  the 
protection  of  his  patent-right,  the  kind  old  Doctor  was  de- 
lighted even  to  tears.  **It's  veiy  foolish,"  he  exclaimed, 
^  but  I  can't  help  it  when  I  hear  of  anything  good  to  Jamie 
Watt"  Watt,  in  his  turn,  said  of  Black,  «To  him  I  owe, in 
great  measure,  my  being  what  I  am ;  he  taught  me  to  reason 
and  experiment  in  Natural  Philosophy."  Dr.  Black  expired 
so  peacefully,  that  his  servant,  in  describing  his  death,  said 
that  he  had  "  given  over  living,"  having  departed  with  a  basin 
of  milk  upon  his  knee,  which  remained  unspilled.  ''We 
may  all  pray,"  was  the  comment  of  Watt,  "  that  our  latter 
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end  may  be  like  his ;  he  has  trulj  gone  to  sleep  in  the  arms 
of  his  Creator." 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Watt  was  distressed  by  the 
apprehension  that  his  mental  faculties  were  deserting  him, 
and  remarked  to  Dr.  Darwin,  ''  Of  all  the  evils  of  age,  the 
loss  of  the  few  mental  facollies  one  possessed  in  youth  is  the 
most  grievous."  To  test  his  memory,  he  again  commenced 
the  study  of  Grerman,  which  he  had  allowed  himself  to  for- 
get ;  and  speedily  acquired  such  proficiency  as  enabled  him 
to  read  the  language  with  comparative  ease.  But  he  gave 
stronger  evidence  of  the  integrity  of  his  powers.  When,  in 
his  seventy-fifth  year,  he  was  consulted  by  a  company  at 
Glasgow  as  to  the  mode  of  conveying  water  firom  a  penin- 
sula across  the  Clyde  to  the  company's  engines  at  Dal- 
maraock,  a  difficulty  which  appeared  to  them  almost  insur- 
moimtable,  the  plan  suggested  by  Watt  proved  that  lus  re- 
markable ingenuity  remained  unimpaired  by  age.  It  was 
necessary  to  fit  the  pipes  through  which  the  water  passed  to 
the  uneven  and  shifting  bed  of  the  river,  and  Watt,  taking 
the  tail  of  the  lobster  for  his  model,  forwarded  a  plan  of  a 
tube  of  iron  similarly  articulated,  which  was  executed  and 
laid  down  with  complete  success. 

A  few  years  later,  when  close  upon  his  eightieth  year,  the 
aged  mechanician  formed  one  of  a  party  assembled  in  Edin- 
burgh, at  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  present.  He  de- 
lighted the  Northern  literati  with  his  kindly  cheerfulness,  not 
less  than  he  astonished  them  by  the  extent  and  profundity 
of  his  information.  "  The  alert,  kind,  benevolent  old  man," 
says  Scott,  "  had  his  attention  alive  to  every  one's  question, 
his  information  at  every  one's  command.  His  talents  and 
fancy  overflowed  on  every  subject  One  gentleman  was  a 
deep  philologist,  —  he  talked  with  him  on  the  origin  of  the 
alphabet,  as  if  he  had  been  coeval  with  Cadmus ;  another,  a 
celebrated  critic, — you  would  have  said  the  old  man  had  stud- 
ied  political  economy  and  belles-lettres  all  his  life ;  of  science 
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it  18  mmeoessarj  to  speak,  —  it  was  his  own  distinguished 
walk."  The  vast  extent  of  his  knowledge  was  remarked  by 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  "  It  seemed,"  says  Jeflfrey, 
^  as  if  every  subject  that  was  casually"  started  had  been  that 
which  he  had  been  occupied  in  studying."  Yet,  though  no  man 
was  more  ready  to  communicate  knowledge,  none  could  be  less 
ambitious  of  displaying  it  "  He  was,"  says  Mrs.  Schimmel- 
Fenninck,  in  the  vivid  portrait  she  has  drawn  of  him  in  her 
Autobiography,  <^  one  of  the  most  complete  specimens  of  the 
melancholic  temperament  His  head  was  generally  bent 
£;>rward  or  leaning  on  lus  hand  in  meditation,  his  shoulders 
stooping  and  his  chest  falling  in,  his  limbs  lank  and  unmus- 
cular,  and  his  complexion  sallow.  His  utterance  was  slow 
and  unimpassioned,  deep  and  low  in  tone,  with  a  broad  Scot- 
tish accent;  his  manners  gentle,  modest,  and  unassuming. 
In  a  company  where  he  was  not  known,  unless  spoken  to, 
he  might  have  tranquilly  passed  the  whole  time  in  pursuing 
his  own  meditations.  When  he  entered  a  room,  men  of 
letters,  men  of  science,  nay,  military  men,  artists,  ladies,  even 
litde  children,  thronged  round  him.  I  remember  a  cele- 
brated Swedish  artist  having  been  instructed  by  him  that 
rats'  whiskers  make  the  most  pliant  painting-brushes ;  ladies 
would  appeal  to  him  on  the  best  means  of  devising  grates, 
curing  smoking  chinmeys,  warming  their  houses,  and  ob- 
taining fast  colors.  I  can  speak  from  experience  of  his  teach- 
ing me  how  to  make  a  dulcimer  and  improve  a  Jew's-harp." 
What  Jeffirey  said  of  the  steam-engine  may  be  applied  to 
the  conversation  of  its  parent,  —  that,  like  the  trunk  of  an 
elephant,  it  could  pick  up  a  pin  or  rend  an  oak. 

Watt  returned  to  his  Httle  workshop  at  Heathfield,  to 
proceed  with  the  completion  of  his  diminishing-machine  for 
copying  busts  and  statues.  His  habit  was,  immediately  on 
rising,  to  answer  all  letters  requiring  attention ;  then,  after 
breakfast,  to  proceed  into  the  workshop  adjoining  his  bed- 
room, attired  in  his  woollen  surtout,  his  leather  apron,  and 
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the  rustic  hat  which  he  had  worn  some  forty  years,  and 
there  go  on  with  his  machine.  He  succeeded  with  it  so  far 
as  to  produce  specimens  of  its  performances,  which  he  dis- 
tributed amongst  his  friends,  jocularly  describing  them  as  "  the 
productions  of  a  young  artist  just  entering  into  his  eighty- 
third  year."  But  the  hand  of  the  workman  was  stopped  by 
death.  The  machine  remained  unfinished,  and,  what  is  a 
singular  testimony  to  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  a  man 
who  had  invented  so  much,  it  is  almost  his  only  unfinished 
work. 

He  was  fuUy  conscious  of  his  approaching  end,  and  ex- 
pressed from  time  to  time  his  sincere  gratitude  to  Divine 
Providence  for  the  blessings  which  he  had  been  permitted 
to  enjoy,  for  his  length  of  days,  and  his  exemption  fix)m  the 
infirmities  of  age.  "  I  am  very  sensible,"  said  he,  to  the 
mourning  friends  who  assembled  round  his  death-bed,  ^  of 
the  attachment  you  show  me,  and  I  hasten  to  thank  you  for 
it,  as  I  am  now  come  to  my  last  illness."  He  passed  quietly 
away  from  the  world  on'  the  19th  of  August,  1819,  in  his 
eighty-third  year.  A  statue  by  Chantrey — perhaps  the 
greatest  work  of  that  master  —  has  been  placed  in  Hands- 
worth  Church,  where  Watt  lies  buried,  and  justifies  the 
compliment  paid  to  the  sculptor,  that  he  ''  cut  breath ;  "  for 
when  uncovered  before  the  old  servants  assembled  round  it 
at  Soho,  it  so  powerfiilly  reminded  them  of  their  master, 
that  they  "  lifted  up  their  voices  and  wept"  Wa^t  has  been 
fortunate  in  his  monumental  honors.  The  colossal  statue  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  also  from  the  chisel  of  Chantrey,  bears 
upon  it  an  epitaph  from  the  pen  of  Brougham,  which  is  be- 
yond all  comparison  the  finest  lapidary  inscription  in  the 
English  language,  and  among  its  other  signal  merits  has  one 
which  appertains  rather  to  its  subject  than  its  author,  tliat, 
lofty  as  is  the  eulogy,  every  word  of  it  is  strictly  true. 
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ABOUT  forty  years  since,  a  little  boj,  the  son  of  a  colliery 
engineman  at  KUlingworth,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  homely 
gray  stii£^  cut  out  by  his  fikther,  was  accustomed  to  ride  to 
Newcastle  daily  upon  a  donkey,  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
school  there.  Years  passed,  and  the  boy  became  the  man 
known  to  world-wide  &me  as  Robert  Stephenson,  the  en- 
gineer. He  died,  and  on  the  14th  of  October,  1859,  he  was 
laid  to  rest  in  Westminster  Abbey,  side  by  side  with  the 
departed  kings,  statesmen,  and  great  men  of  his  country. 

Only  ten  years  before,  the  remains  of  Greorge  Stephenson, 
the  &ther,  were  quietly  interred  in  a  small  church  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  of  Chesterfield,  followed  to  the  grare 
principally  by  his  own  work-people.  The  event  excited 
little  interest  beyond  the  bounds  of  that  secluded  locality. 
Yet  George  Stephenson,  thus  obscurely  buried,  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  passenger  locomotive,  and  the  founder  of  the 
now  gigantic  railway  system  of  England  and  of  the  world ; 
and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  public  have 
learnt  from  his  biography  how  great  a  man  then  passed  from 
the  earth.  But  the  honors  which  George  Stephenson  failed 
to  receive  during  his  life  and  at  his  death,  and  which,  in  the 
strength  of  his  self-dependence,  he  would  have  been  the  last 
to  seek,  have  at  length  not  unworthily  been  reflected  upon 
his  eminently  meritorious  son ;  and  those  who  hereafter  read 
his  tablet  and  contemplate  his  monument  in  Westminster 
Abbey  wiU  probably  not  feil  to  remember  that  Bobert  Ste- 
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phcnson  was  himself  one  of  the  best  products  of  his  great 
father's  manly  affection,  his  noble  character,  and  his  inde- 
fatigable industry. 

Every  reader  now  knows  the  story  of  the  father's  life,  — 
his  early  encounter  with  poverty  and  difficulty,  his  strenuous 
endeavors  after  self-education,  his  determination  to  gain 
"  insight "  into  aU  the  details  of  his  business,  his  patience, 
his  bravery,  his  self-discipline  and  self-reliance.  But  great- 
est of  all  was  his  manly  love  for  his  only  son,  and  his  reso- 
lution, formed  almost  as  soon  as  the  boy  was  bom,  and 
steadily  acted  out  in  his  life,  that  no  labor,  nor  pains,  nor 
self-denial  should  be  spared  to  furnish  him  with  the  best 
education  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  bestow.  His  own 
words  on  the  subject  are  memorable.  **In  the  earlier 
period  of  my  career,"  said  he,  "  when  Robert  was  a  little 
boy,  I  saw  how  deficient  I  was  in  education,  and  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  he  should  not  labor  under  the  same  defect,  but 
that  I  would  put  him  to  a  good  school,  and  give  him  a  liberal 
training.  I  was,  however,  a  poor  man,  and  how  do  you 
think  I  managed  ?  I  betook  myself  to  mending  my  neigh- 
bors' clocks  and  watches  at  nights,  afler  my  daily  labor  was 
done,  and  thus  I  procured  the  means  of  educating  my  son." 

The  father,  moreover,  taught  the  boy  to  work  with  him, 
and  trained  him  as  it  were  to  educate  himself.  When  a 
little  fellow  not  big  enough  to  reach  so  high  as  to  put  a  clock- 
head  on,  his  father  would  make  him  mount  a  chair  for  the 
purpose;  and  to  "help  father"  became  the  proudest  work 
which  the  boy  then,  and  ever  afler,  could  take  part  in.  This 
daily  and  unceasing  example  of  industry  and  application, 
working  on  before  the  boy's  eyes  in  the  person  of  a  loving 
and  beloved  father,  imprinted  itself  deeply  upon  his  mind, 
in  characters  never  to  be  effaced.  A  spirit  of  self-improve- 
ment took  possession  of  him,  which  continued  to  influence 
him  through  life ;  and  to  the  close  of  his  career  he  was 
proud  to  confess  that,  if  his  success  had  been  great,  it  was 
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msunly  to  the  example  and  training  of  his  father  thwt  he 
owed  it. 

When  Bobert  went  to  Mr.  Brace's  school  at  Newcastle, 
he  was  a  rough,  unpolished  country  lad,  speaking  the  broad 
dialect  of  the  pitmen ;  and  the  other  boys  would  tease  him 
occasionally,  for  the  purpose  of  proYoking  an  outburst  of  his 
Killingworth  Doric  But  he  was  kindly  of  disposition,  and 
a  diligent  pupil ;  Mr.  Bruce  frequently  holding  him  up  to  the 
laggards  of  the  school  as  an  example  of  good  conduct  and 
industry.  He  was  accustomed  to  spend  much  of  his  spare 
time  at  the  rooms  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Institute ; 
and  when  he  went  home  in  the  evenings  he  would  recount  to 
his  father  the  results  of  his  reading.  Sometimes  he  was 
allowed  to  take  to  Eallingworth  a  volume  of  the  Repertory 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  the  father  and  son  studied  to- 
gether, George  laying  great  stress  upon  his  son's  being  able 
to  read  and  understand  the  plans  and  diagrams  without 
reference  to  the  written  descriptions.  Sometimes  they  tried 
chemical  experiments  together,  assisted  by  Wigham,  a  neigh- 
boring Gunner's  son ;  and  occasionally  Robert  experimented 
on  his  own  account,  as,  for  instance,  upon  the  cows  in  Wig- 
ham's  enclosure,  which  he  electrified  by  means  of  his  electric 
kite,  making  them  run  about  the  field  vrith  their  tails  on  end, 
and  on  another  occasion  upon  his  father's  Galloway  when 
standing  at  the  cottage  door,  nearly  knocking  the  pony  down 
by  the  smartness  of  the  shock. 

George  was  about  this  time  occupied  with  the  invention 
of  his  safety-lamp,  and  Robert  was  present  and  assisted  in 
making  many  of  the  experiments  upon  the  fire-damp  brought 
from  the  Killingworth  pits.  On  one  occasion,  George  was 
engaged  in  experimenting  by  means  of  a  gasometer  and  glass 
receivers  borrowed  from  the  Newcastle  Institute ;  Nicholas 
Wood  being  appointed  to  turn  the  cocks,  and  Robert  to  time 
the  experiment.  The  flame  being  observed  to  descend  in 
the  tube,  the  word  was  given  to  turn  the  cock,  but  imfor- 
3» 
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tunatelj  Wood  turned  it  the  wrong  way ;  the  gas  exploded, 
and  the  apparatus  was  blown  to  pieces,  though  fortunately 
no  one  was  hurt  At  other  times,  Robert  was  engaged  in 
embodying  in  a  practical  shape  the  drawings  of  machines 
and  instruments  which  he  found  described  in  the  books  he 
read ;  amongst  other  things,  constructing  a  theodolite  spirit- 
level,  on  which  he  engraved  the  words,  "  Robert  Stephenson, 
fedtP  Another  of  his  works,  while  he  was  still  at  Brace's 
school,  was  the  sun-dial,  the  joint  work  of  father  and  son, 
oonstracted  afler  much  study  and  labor,  and  eventually  fixed 
over  the  cottage  door  at  Bollingworth,  where  it  is  stiU  to  be 
seen.  Not  long  since,  Mr.  Stephenson  visited  the  place  with 
some  friends,  and  pointed  out  the  very  desk  in  the  little  room 
of  the  cottage  at  which  he  had  studied  the  plan  of  the  dial 
and  calculated  the  latitude  of  his  village. 

The  youth  left  school  well  grounded  in  the  ordinary 
branches  of  education,  and  an  adept  in  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  alegbra.  In  his  after  life,  he  with  good  reason  attached 
much  importance  to  the  thorough  training  in  mathematics 
which  he  received  at  Brace's  school,  and  considered  that  it 
had  been  the  foundation  of  much  of  his  success  as  an  en- 
gineer in  the  higher  walks  of  the  profession.  His  father  at 
first  destined  him  for  the  business  of  a  coal-miner,  and  with 
that  object  apprenticed  him  to  Nicholas  Wood,  then  chief 
viewer  at  Killingworth.  While  thus  engaged,  Robert  ac- 
quired a  famiUarity  with  underground  work,  which  afterwards 
proved  of  much  value  to  him ;  and  in  the  evenings,  after 
Hie  day's  work  was  over,  he  pursued  his  studies  in  mechanics 
under  the  eye  of  his  father,  who  had  by  this  time  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  post  of  chief  engine-wright  of  the  colliery. 

The  Killingworth  locomotive  was  now  in  ftiU  work,  and 
Robert  became  familiar  with  its  every  detail.  The  possible 
adaptation  of  the  engine  to  more  important  uses  than  the 
hauling  of  coal  to  the  shipping-place,  the  improvement  of 
the  steam-blast  (employed  in  all  the  engines  constracted  by 
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Stephenson  subsequent  to  the  year  1815),  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heating  surface,  so  as  to  produce  a  more  rapid 
supply  of  steam,  formed  the  subject  of  repeated  evening  dis- 
cussions in  the  cottage  of  the  Stephensons.  Of  the  two,  the 
youth  was  at  that  time  by  much  the  most  sanguine,  his  father 
^  holding  him  back  "  by  setting  up  aU  manner  of  objections 
for  him  to  answer,  and  thus  in  the  most  effectual  way  cul- 
tivating his  faculties  and  stimulating  his  inventiveness.  It 
was  a  happy  time  for  both,  full  of  discipline,  co-operatiouy 
*  self-improvement,  and  steadily  advancing  mechanical  ability. 
The  father,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  knowledge 
which  his  son  might  thus  laboriously  acquire  by  studying  in 
company  with  himself  at  Killingworth.  He  was  fully  con- 
scious of  his  own  want  of  scientific  knowledge,  which  had 
hampered  him  at  every  stage  of  his  career.  Above  all 
things,  he  desired  that  Robert  should  be  well  grounded  in 
the  principles  of  natural  science ;  for  which  purpose  he  felt 
it  would  be  necessary  to  place  him  under  disciplined  teachers. 
He  resolved,  accordingly,  to  send  Robert  to  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, where  he  spent  the  winter  and  summer  sessions  of 
1820  -  21,  attending  the  classes  of  Natural  Philosophy  under 
Sir  John  Leslie,  Mineralogy  under  Professor  Jamieson,  and 
Chemistry  under  Dr.  Hope.  Young  Stephenson  was  one  of 
the  most  diligent  and  hard-working  students  of  his  year. 
He  took  copious  notes  of  all  the  lectures,  which  he  was  ac- 
customed carefully  to  write  out,  and  afterwards  to  consult, 
even  to  the  close  of  his  life.  One  evening,  a  few  years  ago, 
an  engineering  friend  was  discussing  with  him  in  his  library 
in  Gloucester  Square  some  scientific  point,  when  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson rose,  and  took  down  from  the  shelves  a  thick  vol- 
ume, for  the  purpose  of  consulting  it.  On  the  question 
being  asked,  "  What  have  we  here  ?  "  he  replied,  "  When  I 
went  to  college,  I  knew  the  difficulty  my  father  had  in  col- 
lecting money  to  send  me  there ;  before  going  I  studied  short- 
hand, and  while  at  Edinburgh  I  took  down  verbatim  every 
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lecture  I  attended ;  every  eyening  before  I  went  to  bed  I 
transcribed  those  lectures  word  for  word,  and  jou  sec  the 
result  in  that  range  of  books." 

It  was  a  good  custom  of  Professor  Jamieson,  at  the  close 
of  each  session,  to  select  the  most  diligent  and  meritorious  of 
his  pupils  to  accompany  him  in  a  botanical  and  geological 
excursion  over  some  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Scot- 
land; and  Bobert  Stephenson  was  one  of  these  fevored 
pupils  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  1820  -  21.  Only  about 
a  year  before  his  death,  when  he  was  making  an  excursion 
in  his  yacht  with  a  party  of  &iends  through  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  he  took  occasion  to  point  out  some  of  the  ground 
which  he  had  gone  over  during  that  delightful  excursion 
with  his  professor,  and  he  then  expressed  the  practical  ad- 
vantages which  he  had  derived  £rom  studying  the  great  works 
of  the  Creator  upon  the  chart  of  Nature  itself.  The  stu- 
dents' excursion  ended,  Bobert  returned  to  Killingworth ; 
and  his  father  was  a  proud  man  when  his  son  reported  the 
progress  he  had  made,  and,  above  all,  when  he  laid  before 
him  the  prize  for  mathematics  which  he  had  won  at  the  Uni- 
versity. The  cost  of  the  year's  education  was  about  eighty 
pounds ;  but  though  a  large  sum  in  the  estimation  of  both 
father  and  son  at  the  time,  Qeorge  then  and  afterwards  de- 
clared that  it  was  one  of  the  best  investments  of  money 
which  he  had  ever  made. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  the  several 
stages  in  the  education  of  Robert  Stephenson,  and  the  active 
part  which  his  father  took  in  the  process,  because  it  was  thus 
that  the  foundations  of  his  character  were  laid.  The  young 
man  was  now  to  enter  by  himself  upon  the  road  of  life,  for- 
tified by  good  example,  his  habits  well  trained,  his  faculties 
well  disciplined,  and  fully  conscious  that  the  issue  rested 
mainly  with  himself.  For  several  years  more,  however,  he 
remained  under  lus  father's  eye,  passing  through  the  admira- 
ble discipline  of  the  workshop,  to  which  he  himself  in  after 
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years  was  accustomed  to  attach  the  greatest  importance.  At 
the  meeting  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  held  at  Newcastle,  in 
August,  1858,  he  used  these  words :  ^  Having  been  brought 
up  originaUy  as  a  mechanical  engineer,  and  seen  perhaps  as 
much  as  any  one  of  the  other  branches  of  the  profession,  I 
feel  justified  in  insisting  that  the  civil  engineering  department 
is  best  founded  upon  the  mechanical  knowledge  obtained  in 
the  workshop.  I  have  ever  been  fully  conscious  how  greatly 
my  civil  engineering  has  been  modified  by  the  mechanical 
knowledge  which  I  acquired  firom  my  fitther ;  and  the  fur- 
ther my  experience  has  advanced,  the  more  have  I  been 
convinced  that  it  is  necessary  to  educate  an  engineer  in  the 
workshc^.  That  is  the  education  emphatically  which  is  cal- 
culated to  render  the  engineer  most  intelligent,  most  useful, 
and  the  fullest  of  resources  in  times  of  difficulty." 
.  In  1824  George  Stephenson  was  busily  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway ;  and  at 
the  same  time  Robert  was  occupied  in  the  locomotive  manu- 
factory already  commenced  at  Newcastle,  in  superintending 
the  construction  of  No.  1  engine,  the  ^  Active,**  for  that  rail- 
way ;  the  same  engine  that  was  lately  placed  upon  a  pedestal 
in  fi*ont  of  the  Darlington  station.  He  was  also  busy  de- 
signing the  fixed  engine  for  the  Brusselton  incline,  which 
he  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year,  when  he  left  England 
fi:>r  a  time  to  take  charge  of  the  engines  and  machinery 
of  a  mining  company  newly  established  in  Columbia,  South 
America.  Severe  study  and  close  application  had  begun  to 
tell  upon  his  health,  and  his  Either  consented  that  he  should 
accept  the  situation  which  had  been  offered  him,  in  the  hope 
that  the  change  of  scene  and  occupation  might  restore  him 
to  health  and  strength,  though  ill  able  to  dispense  vrith  bis 
valuable  assistance  at  that  important  crisis  in  his  own 
career. 

The  Darlington  line  was  finished  and  opened,  and  its  suc^ 
cess  was  such  as  to  encourage   the   Liverpool  merchants 
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shortly  afler  to  project  their  undertaking  of  a  railway  be- 
tween that  town  and  Manchester.  The  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  obtaining  the  act,  and  in  constructing  the  railway 
across  Chat  Moss,  are  among  the  most  interesting  chapters  in 
George  Stephenson's  life,  and  need  not  be  adverted  to  here. 
Then  began  the  battle  of  the  locomotive,  and  the  keen  dis- 
cussions between  the  advocates  of  fixed  and  travelling  engines, 
George  Stephenson  standing  almost  alone  in  his  advocacy  of 
the  latter.  At  this  juncture  he  wrote  to  his  son,  urging  him 
to  return  home,  as  the  &te  of  the  locomotive  hung  upon  the 
issue.  Accordingly  we  find  Bobert  Stephenson  again  re- 
turned to  England,  and  in  charge  of  the  locomotive  manu- 
factory at  Newcastle,  by  the  end  of  the  year  1827.  From 
this  time  forward  Robert  was  as  his  father's  right  hand,  for- 
tifying his  arguments,  illustrating  his  views,  embodying  his 
ideas  in  definite  shapes,  writing  his  reports  to  the  directors,, 
exposing  the  fallacies  contained  in  the  arguments  put  forward 
by  the  advocates  of  fixed  engines,  and  in  all  ways  energeti- 
cally fighting  by  the  side  of  his  father  the  batde  of  the  loco- 
motive. At  length  their  joint  perseverance  produced  its 
efiect;  a  prize  was  offered  for  the  best  locomotive,  and 
Greorge  and  Robert  Stephenson's  engine,  the  "Rocket," 
won  the  prize  at  Rainhill.  Mr.  Booth  furnished  the  idea  of 
the  multitubular  boiler;  Geoi^e  Stephenson  fiimished  the 
general  plan  of  the  engine;  but  the  working  out  of  the 
whole  details,  on  which  so  much  depended,  was  carried  out 
by  Robert  Stephenson  himself  in  the  manufactory  at  New- 
castle. Successful,  however,  though  the  performances  of 
that  engine  were,  it  was  but  the  beginning  of  Robert  Ste- 
phenson's labors.  For  many  years  a^r,  he  continued  to 
devote  himself  to  perfecting  the  locomotive  in  all  its  details'; 
and  it  was  astonishing  to  observe  the  rapidity  of  the  improve- 
ments effected,  every  engine  turned  out  of  the  Stephenson 
workshops  exhibiting  an  advance  upon  its  predecessor  in 
point  of  speed,  power,  and  working  efficiency. 
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The  success  of  railways  being  now  proved,  railwaj  pro- 
jects multiplied  in  all  directions,  and  Mr.  Stephenson  then 
decided  to  enter  upon  the  business  of  a  civil  engineer ;  the 
first  railway  laid  out  by  him  being  the  Leicester  and  Swan- 
ington  line ;  after  which,  in  conjunction  with  his  &ther,  he 
was  appointed  engineer  of  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Bailway.  It  is  related  as  an  illustration  o£  his  conscientious 
perseverance  in  laying  out  this  line,  that,  in  the  course  of  his 
examination  of  the  country  between  London  and  Birming- 
ham, he  walked  over  the  whole  intervemng  districts  upwards 
of  twenty  times.  The  difficulties  encountered  in  carrying 
out  this  undertaking  in  those  early  days  of  railway-making 
were  of  the  most  formidable  kind,  the  most  important  being 
the  construction  of  the  Kilsby  Tunnel ;  but  by  perseverance 
and  skill  added  to  his  previous  knowledge  <^  mining  operar 
tions,  which  proved  of  great  service  to  him,  they  were  all 
surmounted ;  and  the  success  of  the  London  and  Birming- 
ham Railway  speedily  introduced  our  young  engineer  to  a 
vast  and  prosperous  business,  in  which  he  continued  to  hold 
the  very  first  place  to  the  close  of  his  life.  It  was  stated  in 
his  presence,  at  the  celebration  of  the  opening  of  the  High 
Level  Bridge  at  Newcastle  a  few  years  ago,  that  not  less  than 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  railway  had  then  been 
constructed  after  his  designs  and  under  his  superintendence, 
at  an  outlay  of  seventy  millions  sterling. 

His  Parliamentary  busiuess  was  necessarily  extensive.  In 
the  session  of  1846  he  appeared  as  the  engineer  for  no  fewer 
than  thirty-three  schemes ;  and  he  might  have  been  engineer 
for  as  many  more,  if  he  would  have  allowed  his  name  to  ap- 
pear in  connection  with  them.  On  all  questions  of  railway 
working  and  railway  construction,  his  evidence  was  eagerly 
sought  and  highly  valued.  Into  the  controversy  respecting  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  narrow  and  broad  gauges,  and  the 
locomotive  a^  compared  witii  the  atmospheric  system,  he  tiirew 
himself  with  more  than  ordinary  scientific  keenness.    He  was 
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the  head  and  front  of  the  opposition  to  his  Mend  Brunei's 
innovations,  and  the  result  proved  that  his  views  were  correct. 
The  most  vehement  Parliamentary  struggle  of  this  kind  oc- 
curred in  the  session  of  1845,  when  the  rival  schemes  of  Bru- 
nei and  Stephenson  were  before  Parliament,  —  the  one  pro- 
moting the  Northumberland  Atmospheric,  and  the  other  the 
Newcastle  and  Bervdck  (locomotive)  line.  The  forpier  was 
recommended  to  the  Commons  Committee  by  Mr.  Sergeant 
Wrangham,  as  calculated  to  be  ^  a  respectable  line,  and  not 
one  that  was  to  be  converted  into  a  road  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  coal-owners  of  the  district;''  and  Mr.  Brunei 
summed  up  his  evidence  in  these  words :  ^  In  short,  rapid- 
ity, comfort,  safety,  and  economy  are  its  recommendations." 
Mr.  Stephenson  was  examined  at  great  length,  and  his  evi- 
dence must  have  had  its  due  weight  with  the  Committee,  who 
passed  the  preamble  of  his  bill ;  and  the  shareholders  were 
thus  saved  much  useless  expenditure,  for  afiser  the  lapse  of  a 
few  years  the  atmospheric  system  was  everywhere  aban- 
doned. 

The  High  Level  Bridge  at  Newcastle  formed  part  of  the 
east  coast  system  of  railways,  of  which  Mr.  Stephenson  was 
then  the  engineer,  extending  from  London  to  Berwick.  Tliis 
noble  work  occupied  three  years  in  construction,  and  it  waa 
opened  by  her  Majesty  on  the  19th  of  August,  1849.  It  is 
a  much  finer  architectural  structure  than  any  of  the  great 
iron  bridges  subsequently  erected  by  Mr.  Stephenson  ;  com- 
bining, also,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  qualities  of  strength, 
rigidity,  and  durability.  The  bridge  and  viaduct  approach- 
ing it  are  of  great  length,  being,  together,  about  four  thou- 
sand feet  The  bridge  spans  the  Tyne  between  Newcastle 
and  Gateshead,  and  passes  completely  over  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  which  fill  the  valley  on  either  side  the  river.  The 
prospect  from  the  bridge  is  most  striking ;  the  Tyne,  full  of 
shipping,  lies  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet  below,  the  funnels  and 
masts  of  steamers  being  visible,  when  the  smoke  allows,  far 
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down  the  river.  Seen  from  beneath,  the  bridge  is  very  ma- 
jestic, the  impress  of  power  being  grandly  stamped  upon  it. 
One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  bridge  —  charac- 
teristic of  aU  Mr.  Stephenson's  structures,  but  especially  so 
in  this  case — is  its  utility.  It  is  a  double  bridge,  forming 
a  direct  road  connecting  the  busy  towns  of  Newcastle  and 
Gateshead  with  each  other,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  railway  system  along  which  the  traffic  by 
the  east  coast  between  England  and  Scotland  is  enabled  to 
pass  without  break  of  gauge ;  and  it  will  probably  remain, 
for  many  centuries  to  come,  the  finest  and  most  appropriate 
monument  in  Newcastle  to  the  native  genius  of  the  Stephen- 
sons. 

Another  of  Mr.  Stephenson's  great  structures  is  his  well- 
known  Britannia  Bridge  across  the  Menai  Straits,  —  a  mas- 
terly work,  the  result  (rf  laborious  calculation,  founded  on 
painstaking  experiment,  combined  with  eminent  constructiye 
genius  and  high  moral  and  intellectual  courage.  The  origiDal 
idea  embodied  by  Mr.  Stephenson  in  this  bridge  was  the 
application  of  wrought-ircm  tubes  in  the  form  of  an  aerial 
tunnel,  for  the  purpose  of  spanning  this  arm  of  the  sea  at 
such  a  height  as  to  enable  vessels  of  large  burden  to  pass 
underneath  in  full  saiL  The  arch  was  rejected,  as  incom- 
patible with  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
the  engineer  was  throvm  upon  his  own  resources  to  overcome 
the  apparently  insurmountable  difficulties  of  the  passage. 
After  much  reflection  and  study,  the  scheme  of  a  wrought- 
iron  hollow  beam,  of  gigantic  dimensions,  was  adopted ;  Mr. 
Stephenson  feeling  satisfied  that  the  principles  on  which  the 
idea  was  foimded  were  nothing  more  than  an  extension  of 
those  in  daily  use  in  the  profession  of  the  engineer.  While 
his  mind  was  still  occupied  with  the  subject  in  its  earlier 
stages,  an  accident  occurred  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  iron 
steamship,  at  Blackwall,  which  singularly  corroborated  Mr. 
Stephenson's  views  as   to   the    strength   of   wroughfc-iron 
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beams  of  large  dimensions.  While  launcliiiig  this  vessel,  the 
cleet  on  the  bow  gave  way,  in  consequence  of  the  bolts  break- 
ing, and  let  the  vessel  down  so  that  the  bilge  came  in  contact 
with  the  wharf,  and  she  remained  suspended  between  the 
water  and  the  whar^  for  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet,  without  injury  to  the  plates  of  the  ship,  thus  proving 
her  great  strength.  The  illustration  was  well-timed,  and  so 
fully  confirmed  the  calculations  which  Mr.  Stephenson  had 
already  made  on.  the  strengtih  of  tubular  structures,  that  it 
greatly  relieved  his  anxiety,  and  converted  his  confidence 
into  a  certainty  that  he  had  not  undertaken  an  impracticable 
task.  Then  commenced  a  series  of  elaborate  experiments, 
in  which  the  engineer  was  ably  assisted  by  Professor  Hodg- 
kinson,  Mr.  Fairbaim,  and  Mr.  E.  Clarke,  to  determine  the 
best  form,  thickness,  and  dimensions  of  the  required  tubes, 
so  that  assurance  might  be  made  doubly  sure.  Every  detail 
was  carefully  attended  to,  and  not  a  point  wajs  neglected  that 
could  add  to  the  efficiency  and  security  of  the  structure.  As 
Mr.  Stephenson  himself  said,  at  the  opening  of  the  bridge  for 
traffic :  <^  The  true  and  accurate  calculation  of  all  the  condi- 
tions and  elements  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  bridge  had 
been  a  source  not  only  of  mental,  but  of  bodily  toil ;  includ- 
ing, as  it  did,  a  combination  of  abstract  thought  and  well- 
considered  experiment  adequate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  pro- 
ject^ Mr.  Stephenson's  anxiety  was  very  great  during  the 
arduous  process  of  raising  the  tubes,  and  it  is  said  that  for 
three  weeks  he  was  almost  sleepless.  Sir  F.  Head,  however, 
relates,  that  on  the  morning  following  the  raising  of  the  final 
tube,  when  about  to  leave  the  scene  of  so  many  days'  har- 
assing operations,  he  observed,  sitting  on  a  platform  which 
had  been  erected  to  enable  some  of  the  more  favored  spec- 
tators to  command  a  good  view  of  the  preceding  day's  opera- 
tions, a  gentleman  reclining  entirely  by  himself,  smoking  a 
cigar,  and  as  if  almost  indolently  gazing  at  the  aerial  gallery 
before  him.    It  was  the  father  looking  at  his  new-bom  child ! 
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He  had  strolled  down  from  the  neighboring  village,  after  his 
first  sound  and  refreshing  sleep  for  weeks,  to  behold  in  sunr 
shine  and  sofitude  that  which,  during  a  weary  period  of  ges- 
tation, had  been  either  mysteriously  moving  in  his  brain,  or, 
like  a  vision,  —  sometimes  of  good  (xnen,  and  sometimes  of 
bad, — had,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  been  flitting  across 
his  mind* 

The  Yictozia  Bridge,  across  the  St  Lawrence,  near  Mon* 
treal,  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Britannia 
Bridge,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale ;  the  Victoria  Bridge, 
with  its  approaches,  being  only  sixty  yards  short  of  two  miles 
in  length.  In  its  gigantic  strength  and  majestic  proportions, 
there  is  no  structure  to  compare  with  it  in  ancient  or  modem 
times.  It  consists  of  not  less  than  twenty-flve  immense  tubu- 
lar bridges  joined  into  one;  the  great  central  span  being 
tibjree  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  the  others  two  hundred  and 
forty4wo  feet  in  length.  The  weight  of  wrought  iron  in  the 
bridge  is  about  ten  thousand  tons ;  and  the  piers  are  of  mas- 
sive stone,  containing  some  eight  thousand  tons  each  of  solid 
masonry.  Of  this  last  and  greatest  of  his  works,  it  is  to 
be  lamented  that  the  engineer  did  not  live  to  see  the  com- 
pletion. 

For  many  years  his  time  was  completely  occupied  with 
the  promotion  of  railway  bills,  the  surveying  of  new  lines 
for  many  companies,  and  giving  evidence  for  those  compa- 
nies in  Parliament,  as  well  as  superintending  the  construc- 
tion of  railway  works  in  progress.  During  this  busy  period 
of  his  life  his  income  was  very  large,  and  his  accumulation 
of  property  was  rapid, — &r  beycmd  any  previous  example 
of  engineering  gain.  And  when  his  father  died,  in  1848, 
bequeathing  to  him  his  valuable  collieries,  his  share  in  the 
engine  manufactory  at  Newcastle,  and  his  accumulated  sav- 
ings, Bobert  Stephenson  occupied  the  position  of  an  engi- 
neer millionnaire,  —  the  first  of  the  race.  He  continued, 
however,  to  live  in  a  quiet  style,  and,  although  he  bought 
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pictures,  and  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  a  yacht,  he  did  not 
live  up  to  his  income,  which  went  on  accumulating.  He 
had  no  family  to  inherit  his  fortune,  and  he  could,  therefore, 
afford  to  be  generous  —  which  he  was,  to  his  honor  —  to 
the  educational  institutions  of  his  native  town.  The  New- 
castle and  Literary  Institute  had  liberally  assisted  his  father 
and  himself  with  books  and  apparatus  in  the  days  of  their 
obscurity ;  and  he  accordingly  presented  the  Institute,  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  with  a  sum  of  above  £3,000,  towards  paying 
off  the  debt  which  Jay  heavy  upon  the  institution,  conditional 
on  its  local  supporters  finding  the  remaining  half  of  the  debt, 
which  they  did.  It  is  well  to  see  men  of  wealth  thus  mind- 
ful of  the  educational  claims  of  the  localities  to  which  they 
belong,  and  of  the  institutes  which  helped  them  in  their 
youth. 

Mr.  Stephenson  was  greatly  esteemed  in  his  profession, 
and  when  any  difficulty  arose,  he  was  prompt  to  render  his 
best  advice  and  assistance.  When  Mr.  Brunei  was  occu- 
pied with  his  first  fruitless  efforts  to  launch  the  Great  East- 
em,  at  the  close  of  one  most  disheartening  day's  work,  he 
wrote  Mr.  Stephenson,  urging  him  to  come  down  to  Black- 
wall  on  the  following  morning,  and  confer  with  him  as  to 
further  measures.  Next  morning  Mr.  Stephenson  was  in 
the  yard  at  Blackwall  shortly  after  six  o'clock,  and  he  re- 
mained there  until  dusk.  While  superintending  the  opera- 
tions about  midday,  he  came  to  the  end  of  a  balk  of  timber 
which  canted  up,  and  he  fell  up  to  his  middle  in  the  Thames 
mud.  He  was  merely  in  his  ordinary  dress,  without  any- 
great  coat  (though  the  weather  was  bitter  cold)  and  with 
only  thin  boots  upon  his  feet.  He  was  urged  to  leave  the 
yard  and  change  his  dress,  but,  with  his  usual  disregard  of 
health,  his  reply  was,  "  O,  never  mind  me,  I  'm  quite  used 
to  this  sort  of  thing ; "  and  he  went  paddling  about  in  the 
mud,  smoking  his  cigar  until  almost  quite  dark,  when  the 
work  of  the  day  was  completed.     The  consequence  of  this 
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exposure  was  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  kept  him 
to  his  bed  for  a  fortnight 

No  man  could  be  more  beloved  than  Mr.  Stephenson  was 
hj  a  wide  circle  of  fiiends.  His  pupils  and  juniors  in  the 
profession  regarded  him  with  a  sort  of  worship ;  and  he  even 
ran  some  risk  of  being  spoilt  by  the  adulation  with  which 
they  surrounded  him.  But  he  preserved  his  simplicity,  his 
modesty,  and  his  manliness,  through  all.  He  was  a  kind 
and  pleasant  companion,  very  unaffected,  cordial,  and  com- 
municative. Possessing  ample  means,  he  was  enabled  to  do 
many  benevolent  acts,  particularly  to  those  who  had  worked 
with  him  in  the  early  part  of  his  career ;  and  he  was  always 
ready  to  help  on  the  deserving  and  the  industrious. 

He  was  greatly  honored  in  his  life,  though  he  died  un- 
titled.  Like  his  father,  he  was  offered  knighthood,  and  de- 
clined it ;  but  he  accepted  the  honors  of  foreign  potentates 
for  whom  he  had  performed  important  services.  By  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  he  was  made  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  Leopold;  the  King  of  Sweden  presented  him  with  the 
Grand  Cross  of  Olaf ;  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French  deco- 
rated him  with  the  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Li 
1857,  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  honor 
of  D.  C.  L. ;  and  for  many  years  he  represented  Whitby  in 
Parliament  The  greatest  honor  of  all,  however,  was  re- 
served for  his  death,  when  he  was  laid  to  rest  amidst  the 
great  departed  of  England  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Amongst  those  who  stood  beside  his  grave  were  many 
of  the  friends  of  his  boyhood  and  his  manhood.  William 
Kell,  Philip  Staunton,  and  Joseph  Glynn,  his  schoolfellows ; 
Nicholas  Wood,  his  first  master  in  the  business  of  life ;  Jo- 
seph Sandars,  the  projector  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter BaQway ;  Henry  Booth,  his  coadjutor  in  designing  the 
"  Rocket,"  which  won  the  prize  at  HainhiU ;  Joseph  Locke 
and  John  Dixon,  his  early  professional  companions ;  Mr. 
Glyn,  Mr.  Ellis,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Pease,  fast  Mends  of  his 
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fitther,  as  well  as  himself;  down  to  Hemy  Weatherbum,  driver 
of  the  "  Harvey  Combe,"  beside  whom  the  engineer  stood 
on  the  foot-plate  of  the  locomotive  at  the  opening  of  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway.  Besides  these  were 
many  of  the  greatest  living  men  of  thought  and  action, 
assembled  at  that  solemn  ceremony  to  pay  their  last  mark 
of  respect  to  this  illustrious  son  of  one  of  England's  greatest 
workingmen.    JRequiescat ! 
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IT  does  one's  heart  good  to  contemplate  the  life  of  such  a 
man  as  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby.  He  possessed  that  quality 
of  earnestness  which  gives  force  to  every  purpose  in  life. 
He  was  full  of  strong  sympathy  for  all  that  was  true  and 
good  in  our  modem  social  movements,  and  of  as  strong  an- 
tipathy for  all  that  he  conceived  to  be  false  and  unjust  He 
did  battle  in  the  cause  that  he  conscientiously  felt  to  be 
right,  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul ;  and  waged  as  uncom- 
promising war  against  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  shams  and 
felsities.  He  was  of  the  stem  stuff  of  which  martyrs  are 
made ;  for  when  he  saw  his  way  clear,  and  his  conscience 
approved,  he  never  hesitated  at  once  to  act  boldly  and  ener- 
getically. We  may  not  agree  with  him  in  all  the  views  that 
he  held  and  advocated ;  but  we  never  fail  to  admire  the  un- 
deviating  and  high-minded  consistency  of  his  life,  and  the 
purity  of  the  motives  on  which  he  acted. 

The  history  of  Dr.  Arnold  contains  comparatively  few 
incidents.  He  was  a  scholar  and  a  thinker,  acting  upon  the 
world  through  his  school  and  his  study,  rather  than  taking 
an  active  part  in  its  practical  movements  and  struggles.  He 
influenced  it  from  without,  and  spoke  to  the  men  in  action, 
as  if  from  a  higher  sphere.  Thomas  Arnold  was  bom  at 
West  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  m  1795.  His  father, 
who  was  the  collector  of  customs  at  that  place,  died  sud- 
denly in  1801,  and  left  a  large  family  to  be  provided  for, 
Thomas  (the  youngest)  being  then  only  six  years  old.     His 
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aunt  undertook  the  care  of  his  education,  and  sent  him  to 
Warminster  School  in  1803,  where  he  remained  four  years, 
and  then  removed  to  Winchester,  leaving  that  seminary  in 
1811.  As  a  boy,  he  was  shy  and  retiring,  but  he  then  formed 
numerous  warm  friendships,  which  continued  through  life. 
He  was  fond  of  ballad  poetry,  and  while  at  Winchester 
wrote  a  long  poem  on  the  subject  of  Simon  de  Montfort, 
which  obtained  for  him  the  appellation  of  "  Poet  Arnold." 
But  in  his  school  career  there  was,  on  the  whole,  nothing 
remarkable. 

He  entered  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  in  1811 ;  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  in  1815 ;  and  subse* 
quently  obtained  the  Chancellor's  prize  for  the  University 
essays  in  Latin  and  English.  He  often  looked  back  with 
delight  to  his  residence  at  Oxford,  and  trod  over  again  in 
fancy  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  neighborhood,  —  Bageley 
Wood,  and  Shotover,  with  Horspath  nestling  under  it; 
Elsfield,  with  its  green  slope ;  and  all  the  variety  of  Cum- 
nor  Hill.  He  had  an  intense  love  of  nature  in  all  its 
aspects,  and  quite  revelled  amongst  the  beautiful  scenery 
of  Westmoreland,  where  he  had  his  rural  home  during  the 
later  years  of  his  life.  While  at  College,  his  inquiries  be- 
came directed  upon  religious  subjects,  and  he  was  early 
beset  by  doubts  and  scruples,  through  which  most  strong 
minds  have  vigorously  to  struggle.  But  Arnold  succeeded 
in  at  length  reaching  what  he  felt  to  be  firm  ground,  his  na- 
ture strengthened  by  the  struggles  which  he  had  undergone. 

In  December,  1818,  he  was  ordained  deacon  at  Oxford ; 
in  1819,  he  settled  at  Laleham  with  his  mother,  aunt,  and 
sister,  taking  in  pupils  to  prepare  them  for  the  Universities ; 
and  in  1820,  he  married  Mary  Penrose,  the  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rector  of  Fledborough,  Lincolnshire.  He  re- 
mained at  Laleham  for  nine  years,  diligently  improving  his 
mind,  engaged  in  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  history, 
learning  German  in  order  to  read  Niebuhr,  searching  out 
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the  deep  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  and  devoting  himself  to 
the  improvement  and  culture  of  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  Ho 
loved  teaching,  and  seemed  to  live  for  it,  entering  into  the 
pursuits  of  his  scholars,  making  them  feel  in  love  with 
knowledge  and  virtue,  giving  them  new  views  of  life  and 
action,  and  discovering  to  them  the  means  of  being  useful 
and  truly  happj.  He  loved  his  pupils,  and  they  loved  him 
warmly  in  turn.  He  bathed  with  them,  leaped  with  them, 
sailed  and  rowed  with  them,  and  entered  into  all  their 
amusements,  as  well  as  iatellectual  occupations. 

His  success  at  Laleham,  and  the  high  opinion  which  be- 
gan to  be  ^itertained  of  him  by  leading  minds,  directed 
attention  to  Dr.  Arnold  as  the  proper  person  to  fill  the  office 
of  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Wool,  for  a  long  time  master  of  that  academy  ;  and  on  pre- 
senting himself  as  a  candidate,  he  was  at  once  elected  to  the 
office  in  December,  1827.  In  the  following  year  he  re- 
ceived Priesf  s  orders ;  shortly  after,  he  took  his  degree  of 
B.  D.,  and  D.  D.,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  in  August, 
1828.  He  commenced  his  work  with  the  ardent  zeal  of  a 
reformer.  He  had  long  deplored  the  state  of  the  public 
schools  of  England,  holding  many  of  them  to  be  seminaries 
of  vice  rather  than  of  virtue,  and  he  longed  to  try  "  whether 
his  notions  of  Christian  education  were  really  impractica- 
ble, and  whether  our  system  of  pubHc  schools  had  not  in  it 
some  noble  elements  which  might  produce  fruit,  even  to  life 
etemaL" 

Many  have  expressed  a  regret  that  Arnold,  with  his  fine 
powers  of  mind,  should  have  devoted  his  main  energies 
through  life  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  school- 
master. But  he  himself  had  the  proper  notions  of  this  high 
calling,  and  he  felt  that  in  forming,  infiuencing,  and  direct- 
ing the  minds  of  hundreds  of  young  men,  who  were  to 
occupy,  many  of  them,  prominent  places  in  society,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  laboring  to  reform  and  to  elevate  the 
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entire  system  of  school  education,  lie  was  really  engaged  in 
a  noble  and  elevating  work.  He  threw  himself  into  this 
work  with  great  zeal,  at  first  feeling  his  way,  but  gradually 
acting  with  greater  boldness  and  decision.  He  succeeded,  in 
enlisting  the  boys  themselves  in  his  labors,  made  them  co- 
operators  with  himself  in  the  improvements  he  sought  to 
introduce,  and  the  result  was,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  years,  Rugby  School  was  rendered  one  of  the  most 
famous  and  successful  in  England. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  detail  the  tenderness, 
the  firmness,  the  judgment,  the  kindness,  and  the  Christian 
zeal  which  the  master  displayed  in  carrying  out  his  great 
purpose,  and  to  exhibit  by  what  means  he  fired  his  pupils 
with  the  love  of  truth,  virtue,  and  integrity, — teaching 
them  to  do  for  themselves  rather  than  to  depend  upon  others 
for  success,  —  treating  them  as  gentlemen,  and  thus  making 
them  such,  —  trusting  them,  confiding  in  them,  stimulating 
them,  and  encouraging  them.  But,  as  was  to  have  been 
expected,  there  were  many  unruly  spirits  to  be  dealt  with 
among  an  indiscriminate  mass  of  three  hundred  boys ;  and 
mischievous  tendencies  and  bad  feeling  could  not  be  alto- 
gether repressed  among  them.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
he  exclaimed :  "  Is  this  a  Christian  school  ?  I  cannot  re- 
main here  if  all  is  to  be  carried  on  by  constraint  and  force ; 
if  I  am  to  be  here  as  a  jailer,  I  would  rather  resign  my 
office  at  once."  And  on  another  occasion,  when  he  had  found 
it  necessary  to  send  away  some  unruly  boys,  he  said :  **  It  is 
not  necessary  that  this  should  be  a  school  of  three  hundred, 
or  of  one  hundred,  or  of  fifty  boys ;  but  it  is  necessary  that 
it  should  be  a  school  of  Christian  gentlemen."  And  such 
stirring  appeals  to  the  generous  nature  of  his  boys  rarely 
failed  in  their  effect. 

What  Dr.  Arnold  mainly  aimed  at,  was  to  promote  the 
self-development  of  the  young  minds  committed  to  his 
charge,  by  encouraging  them  to  cultivate  their  own  intel- 
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lects.  ^  I  am  anre/'  he  used  to  say,  ^  the  temptations  of  in- 
telleot  are  not  comparable  to  the  temptations  of  duhiess ; " 
and  he  often  dwelt  on  ^  the  £ruit  which  he  above  all  things 
longed  for, — moral  thoughtfulness,  —  the  engrossing  love  oi 
truth  going  along  with  the  devoted  love  of  goodness ; "  and 
again  he  ssdd:  ^'  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is  a  most  solenm  duty 
to  cultivate  our  understandings  to  the  uttermost,  for  I  have 
seen  the  evil  moral  consequences  of  fimaticism  to  a  greater 
degree  than  I  ever  expected  to  see  them  realized ;  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  a  neglected  intellect  is  far  oftener  the  cause  of 
mischief  to  a  man  than  a  perverted  or  overvalued  one."  He 
longed  to  train  men  so  that  they  should  form  their  own  opin- 
ions honestly,  and  entertain  them  decidedly.  He  could  not 
bear  that  nondescript  in  society,  —  the  neutral  character. 
"  Neutrality,  however,"  he  observed,  "  seems  to  me  a  natural 
state  for  men  of  fair  honesty,  moderate  wit,  and  much  indo- 
lence; they  cannot  get  strong  impressions  of  what  is  true 
and  right,  and  the  weak  impression,  which  is  all  that  they 
can  take,  cannot  overcome  indolence  and  fear:  I  crave  a 
strong  mind  for  my  children,  for  this  reason,  —  that  they 
then  have  a  chance,  at  least,  of  appreciating  truth  keenly, 
and  when  a  man  does  that,  honesty  becomes  comparatively 
easy."  "  I  would  far  rather,"  he  said,  "  send  a  boy  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  where  he  must  work  for  his  bread,  than 
send  him  to  Oxford  to  five  in  luxury,  without  any  desire  in 
his  mind  to  avail  himself  of  his  advantages.  Childishness 
in  boys,  even  of  good  abilities,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  growing 
fault,  and  I  do  not  know  to  what  to  ascribe  it,  except  to  the 
greater  number  of  exciting  books  of  amusement,  like  *  Pick- 
wick* and  'Nickleby,'  'Bentle/s  Miscellany,'  &c.,  &c 
These  completely  satisfy  all  the  intellectual  appetites  of  a 
boy,  which  is  rarely  very  voracious,  and  leave  him  totally 
palled,  not  only  for  his  regular  work,  which  I  could  well  ex- 
cuse in  comparison,  but  for  good  Kterature  of  all  sorts,  even 
for  history  and  poetry." 
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At  the  same  time,  for  mere  cleverness,  whether  in  men  or 
boys,  without  moral  goodness  and  mental  strength,  he  had 
yeiy  little  esteem.  "Mere  intellectual  acuteness,"  he  used 
to  say,  in  speaking  of  lawyers,  for  example,  "  divested  as  it 
is,  in  too  many  cases,  of  all  that  is  comprehensive  and  great 
and  good,  is  to  me  more  revolting  than  the  most  helpless  im- 
becility, seeming  to  be  almost  like  the  spirit  of  Mephistophi- 
les."  Again,  "  If  there  be  one  thing  on  earth  which  is  truly 
admirable,  it  is  to  see  God's  wisdom  blessing  an  inferiority 
of  natural  powers,  where  they  have  been  honestly,  truly,  and 
zealously  cultivated."  In  speaking  of  a  pupil  of  this  char- 
acter, he  said,  "I  would  stand  to  that  man  htxt  in  hand," 
Once,  at  Laleham,  when  teaching  a  rather  dull  boy,  he  spoke 
rather  sharply  to  him,  when  the  pupil  looked,  up  in  his  face 
and  said,  "  Why  do  you  speak  angrily,  sir  ?  indeed  I  am 
doing  the  best  that  I  can.*'  Years  afterwards  he  used  to  tell 
the  story  to  his  children,  and  said,  "  I  never  felt  so  much 
in  my  Hfe,  —  that  look  and  that  speech  I  have  never  forgot- 
ten." In  such  a  spirit  did  Dr.  Arnold  enter  and  proceed 
upon  his  work  of  educating  young  minds,  and  the  success 
liiat  attended  his  efforts  was  immense.  He  excited  quite  an 
enthusiastic  admiration  among  his  pupils,  and  many  there 
are  who  confess  that  they  owe  to  him  the  main  bent  of  their 
lives  and  actions,  and  all  the  good  which  they  have  accom- 
plished. This  feeling  has  by  no  means  been  exaggerated  by 
Mr.  Hughes  in  his  celebrated  "  Tom  Brown's  School  Days." 

While  thus  diligently  occupied  among  his  pupils,  and  su- 
perintending, with  an  anxious  eye,  the  whole  business  of  his 
great  school.  Dr.  Arnold  took  the  most  eager  interest  in  the 
ongoings  of  the  busy  world  without  He  followed  the  public 
movements  of  the  day  with  enthusiasm :  he  was  a  man  who 
could  not  possibly  be  neutral,  and  he  at  once  took  his  side 
with  the  cause  of  progress.  In  his  youth,  Arnold  had  been 
a  conservative  ;  but  the  reading  of  history,  of  the  Bible,  and 
Aristotle,  with  a  free  mind,  soon  led  him  entirely  the  other 
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way.  His  feelings  were  most  intense,  as  to  the  neglect  of 
the  poor  by  the  rich,  and  the  injustice  and  want  of  sympathy 
exercised  towards  the  multitudinous  classes.  ^  It  haunts 
me/'  he  said,  ^  almost  i^ht  and  day.  It  fills  me  with  aston- 
ishment to  see  antislayery  and  missionaiy  societies  so  busy 
with  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  yet  all  the  worst  eyils  of 
slavery  and  heathenism  existing  among  ourselyes.*'  Again,  in 
1840,  he  says :  ^  The  state  of  the  times  is  so  grievous,  that  It 
really  pierces  through  all  private  happiness,  and  hcnmts  me 
daily  Uke  a  personal  calamity!^  Again  and  again  does  he 
give  expression  to  similar  desponding  views  in  his  letters  to 
his  intimate  friends.  ^  It  seems  to  me,**  he  said,  "  that  people 
are  not  enough  aware  of  the  monstrous  state  of  society,  ab- 
solutely without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  with 
a  population  poor,  miserable,  and  degraded,  both  in  body  and 
mind,  as  much  as  if  they  were  slaves,  and  yet  called  freemen, 
and  having  a  power  as  such  of  concerting  and  combining 
plans  of  risings,  which  makes  them  ten  times  more  danger- 
ous than  slaves.  And  the  hop^s  entertained  by  many,  of 
the  effects  to  be  wrought  by  new  churches  and  schools,  while 
the  social  evils  of  their  condition  are  left  uncorrected,  appear 
to  me  to  be  utterly  wild.**  The  Com  Laws  and  the  Debt, 
the  increasing  mortgages  on  land  and  industry,  oppressed  his 
mind  like  a  nightmare.  He  could  not  rid  himself  of  the 
thought  of  these  things.  He  feared  that  "  too  late  "  were 
the  words  which  must  be  affixed  to  every  plan  of  reforming 
society  in  England.  "The  English  nation,"  he  observed, 
*  are  like  a  man  in  a  letiiargy ;  ^'^•j  are  never  roused  from 
their  conservatism  till  mustard  poultices  are  put  to  their 
feet.**  The  conduct  of  the  higher  classes,  at  the  same  time, 
roused  his  extreme  ire.  "  There  is,"  said  he,  "  no  earthly 
tiling  more  mean  and  despicable  in  my  mind  than  an  English 
gentleman  destitute  of  all  sense  of  his  responsibilities  and 
opportunities,  and  only  revelling  in  the  luxuries  of  our  high 
civilization,  and  thinking  himself  a  great  person." 
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He  endeavored  to  give  his  views  on  these  subjects  a  prac- 
tical direction,  and  labored  to  organize  a  society  ^  for  draw- 
ing public  attention  to  the  state  of  the  laboring  classes 
throughout  the  kingdom."  But  the  plan  never  came  to 
maturity.  He  tried  to  establish  a  newspaper,  but  it  Mled 
after  a  few  numbers.  He  wrote  letters  in  the  Sheffield 
Courant  and  the  Herts  Reformer,  and  thus  endeavored  to 
rouse  the  public  attention.  ^  I  have  a  testimony  to  deHver," 
he  said ;  ^  I  must  write  or  die."  His  scholastic  studies  were 
all  prosecuted  with  the  same  views.  His  Greek  and  Roman 
History  was  ^  not  an  idle  inquiry  about  remote  ages  and  foi^ 
gotten  institutions,  but  a  living  picture  of  things  present, 
fitted  not  so  much  for  the  curiosity  of  the  scholar,  as  for  the 
instruction  of  the  statesman  and  the  scholar." .  *^  My  abhoi^ 
rence  of  conservatism,"  he  observed  at  another  time,  "  is  not 
because  it  checks  liberty,  —  in  an  established  democracy  it 
would  favor  Hberty ;  but  because  it  checks  the  growth  of 
mankind  in  wisdom,  goodness,  and  happiness,  by  striving  to 
'  maintain  institutions  which  are  of  necessity  temporary,  and 
thus  never  hindering  change,  but  often  depriving  the  change 
of  half  its  value."  Yet  Dr.  Arnold,  decided  though  his 
views  were,  might  be  said  to  belong  to  no  "  party,"  either  in 
the  State  or  in  the  Church.  His  independence  was  too  great, 
—  his  opinions  were  so  entirely  self-formed  and  elaborated, 
and  held  with  such  tenacity,  that  he  was  not  a  man  who 
could  jog  quietly  along  in  the  train  of  any  "  party."  He 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  CathoHc  emancipation,  and  wrote 
an  eloquent  pamphlet  in  its  favor ;  but  strange  to  say,  for 
reasons  which  he  stated  equally  strongly,  he  was  opposed  to 
the  emancipation  of  the  Jews. 

On  Church  questions,  his  views  were  equally  bold  and 
decided.  He  stood  quite  aloof  from  High  Church  and  Low 
Church  alike.  He  was  strongly  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
what  he  termed  the  "  corruption  of  the  Church,"  which,  he 
maintained,  had  been  "virtually  destroyed;"  for  by  the 
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Church  was  now  understood  only  "  the  Qergy,"  the  Laity 
being  excluded  from  all  share  in  its  administration.  He 
inveighed,  in  an  article  of  his  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
'^  On  the  Fanaticism  which  has  been  the  Peculiar  Disgrace 
of  the  Church  of  England," — ^  a  dress,  a  ritual,  a  name,  a 
ceremony,  a  technical  phraseology, — the  superstition  of  a 
priesthood  without  its  power,  —  the  gown  of  Episcopal  gov- 
ernment, without  its  substance,  — a  system  imperfect  and 
paralyzed,  not  independent,  not  sovereign,  —  afraid  to  cast 
off  the  subjection  against  which  it  was  perpetually  murmu> 
ing,  —  objects  so  piti^l,  that,  if  gained  ever  so  completely, 
they  would  make  no  man  the  wiser,  or  the  better ;  they 
would  lead  to  no  good,  intellectual,  moral,  or  spirituaL"  For 
ibis  article,  he  was  taken  to  task  by  Earl  Howe,  one  of  the 
trustees  of  Rugby  School,  and  called  upon  to  confess  wheth- 
er he  were  the  author.  He  replied,  that  the  authorship  of 
the  article  was  well  known,  —  that  he  had  spoken  undis- 
guisedly  of  it  to  his  friends ;  but  he  refused  to  give  a  direct 
answer  to  his  Lordship's  interrogatory,  which  would  be  ^^  to 
acknowledge  a  right  which  X  owe  it,"  he  said,  ^  not  only  to 
myself  but  to  the  master  of  every  endowed  school  in  Eng- 
land, absolutely  to  deny."  The  result  was  a  meeting  of  the 
trustees,  but  Dr.  Arnold  was  retauied  in  his  office  without 
any  i^irther  communication  being  made  to  him. 

Dr.  Arnold  had  an  intense  sense  of  the  true  religious  life, 
and  this  it  was  which  shocked  him  at  its  shams,  and  at  the  I 
virtual  Atheism  in  which  men  lived.  .  "  I  cannot,"  he  said, 
'^  understand  what  is  the  good  of  a  national  Church,  if  it  be 
not  to  Christianize  the  nation,  and  introduce  the  principles 
of  Christianity  into  men's  social  and  civil  relations,  and 
expose  the  wickedness  of  that  spirit  which  maintains  the 
Game  Laws,  and,  in  agriculture  and  trade,  seems  to  think 
that  there  is  no  such  sin  as  covetousness ;  and,  that  if  a  man 
is  not  dishonest,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  all  the 
profit  of  his  capital  that  he  can."    He  deplored  that  religion 
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had  become,  among  us,  '^  an  affair  of  clergy,  not  of  people ; 
/  of  preaching  and  ceremonies,  not  of  living ;  of  Sundays  and 
synagogues,  instead  of  one  of  all  days  and  all  places,  houses, 
streets,  town,  and  country."  "Alas  1 "  he  exclaimed,  "  when 
will  the  Church  ever  exist  more  than  in  name,  so  that  this 
profession  might  have  that  zeal  ini^ed  into  it  which  is  com- 
municated by  an  esprit  de  corps  ;  and,  if  the  '  Body'  were 
the  real  Church,  instead  of  our  abominable  sects,  with  their 
half-priestcraft,  half-profaneness,  its  <  Spirit '  would  be  one 
that  we  might  receive  into  all  our  hearts  and  minds." 

Into  the  questions  raised  by  the  Oxford  Controversy,  also, 
he  entered  with  great  warmth.  He  saw  in  it  the  essence  of 
"  priestcraft,"  which  he  hated^  characterizing  Newmamsm  as 
^the  great  Anti-Christian  heresy;"  but  into  his  views  on 
this  subject  we  need  not  enter.  Speaking  thus  strongly,  it 
will  be  obvious  that  he  could  not  fail  to  rouse  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  hostility  agiunst  himself.  At  London,  where  he 
wished  religious,  not  sectarian,  examination  to  be  introduced 
into  the  University,  he  was  regarded  as  a  bigot ;  while  at 
Oxford  he  was  regarded  as  an  extreme  latitudinarian.  ^  If 
I  had  two  necks,"  said  he, "  I  think  I  had  a  very  good  chance 
of  being  hanged  by  both  sides."  Nor  would  he  aid  the  Sab- 
batarians in  stopping  railway  travelling  on  Sundays,  holding 
that  the  Jewish  law  of  the  Sabbath  was  not  binding  on  Chris- 
tians. Loud  outcry  was  raised  against  him  in  many  and 
various  quarters,  but  still  he  was  nothing  daunted,  even 
though  old  friends  grew  cool,  and  new  ones  fell  away.  The 
truth  which  he  felt,  he  uttered,  and  never  ceased  till  his  last 
breath  to  do  so.  In  course  of  time,  however,  as  the  rancor  of 
the  strife  subsided,  and  the  great  success  of  his  management 
and  teaching  at  Rugby  became  apparent,  and  as  his  works 
on  Greek  and  Roman  history  made  their  appearance,  to  show 
the  magnificent  calibre  of  his  mind,  new  and  powerftQ  friends 
came  around  him,  and  his  fame  spread  wider  than  before. 
Lord  Melbourne  offered  him  the  vacant  chair  of  History  at 
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Oxford,  in  1841,  which  he  joyfully  accepted,  though  he  lived 
only  to  deliver  the  introductory  course  of  lectures  on  his 
&vorite  theme. 

It  will  he  observed,  from  what  we  have  said,  that  the 
prominent  characteristic  of  the  man  was  intense  earnestness. 
He  felt  life  keenly,  its  responsibilities  as  well  as  its  enjoy- 
ments. His  very  pleasures  were  earnest ;  he  was  indifferent 
or  neutral  in  nothing.  He  was  always  full  of  work,  learning 
some  new  language,  studying  some  fresh  historical  subject, 
or  cheering  on  by  his  pen  the  progressive  movements  of  the 
age.  "It  boots  not,"  he  said,  « to  look  backward :  forwardy 
forward,  forward,  should  be  our  motto.**  "  I  covet  rest  nei- 
ther for  my  friends  nor  yet  for  myself,  so  long  as  we  are  able 
to  work ; "  but,  again  he  would  say,  "  work  after  aU  is  but 
half  the  man,  and  they  who  only  work  together,  do  not  truly 
live  together."  "  Instead  of  feeling  my  mind  exhausted," 
he  would  say,  after  the  day's  business  in  the  school  was  over, 
"it  seems  to  have  quite  an  eagerness  to  set  to  work.  I  feel 
as  if  I  could  dictate  to  twenty  secretaries  at  once."  He  was 
a  thoroughly  "  go-ahead  "  man,  and  rejoiced  at  all  the  signs 
of  work  and  progress  hi  this  busy  age.  The  delight  with 
which  he  regarded  the  power  of  the  railway  was  quite  char- 
acteristic of  him.  "  I  rejoice  to  see  it,"  he  said,  as  he  stood 
on  one  of  the  arches  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  line, 
and  watched  the  train  flash  along  through  the  distant  hedge- 
rows, —  "I  rejoice  to  see  it,  ai^  think  that  feudaUty  is  gone 
forever.  It  is  so  great  a  blessing  to  think  that  any  one  evil 
is  really  extinct" 

He  was  a  great  lover  of  men.  When  he  met  with  one 
earnest  and  zealous  as  himself,  —  and  such  was  rare, — he 
loved  him  with  his  whole  heart  Chevalier  Bunsen  and 
Niebuhr  were  objects  of  his  high  admiration.  Carlyle,  too, 
was  a  great  fevorite.  "  What  I  daily  feel  more  and  more  to 
need,"  he  said,  "  as  life  every  year  rises  more  and  more  be-  ^ 
fore  me  m  its  true  reality,  is  to  have  intercourse  with  those 
4*  F 
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who  take  life  in  earnest  It  is  very  painful  to  me  to  be 
always  on  the  surface  of  things,  and  I  think  that  literature, 
science,  politics,  many  topics  of  far  greater  interest  than 
mere  gossip,  or  talking  about  the  weather,  are  yet,  as  they 
are  generally  talked  about,  still  on  the  sur&x^e ;  they  do  not 
touch  the  real  depths  of  life."  And  again :  '^  Differences  of 
opinion  give  me  but  little  concern ;  but  it  is  a  real  pleasure 
to  be  brought  into  communication  with  any  (me  who  is  in 
i  earnest^  and  who  really  looks  to  God's  wiU  as  his  standard 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  judges  of  actions  according  to  their 
greater  or  less  conformity."  Hence  Arnold  disliked  the 
mere  theologians.     ^  There  appears  to  me,"  he  said,  '^  in  all 

(the  English  divines  a  want  of  believing,  or  disbelieving  any- 
thing, because  it  is  true  or  false."  And  again:  ^ I  have  left 
off  reading  our  divines,  because,  as  Pascal  said  of  the  Jesuits, 
if  I  had  spent  my  time  in  reading  them  fully,  I  should  have 
read  a  great  many  very  indifferent  books.  But  if  I  could 
find  a  great  man  amongst  them,  I  would  read  him  thankfully 
and  earnestly.  As  it  is,  I  hold  John  Bunyan  to  have  been  a 
man  of  incomparably  greater  genius  than  any  of  them,  and 
to  have  given  a  &r  truer  and  more  edifying  picture  of  Chris- 
tianity. His  *  Pilgrim's  Progress'  seems  to  be  a  complete 
reflection  of  Scripture,  with  none  of  the  rubbish  of  the 
theologians  mixed  up  with  it." 

Interested  as  Arnold  was  in  the  ongoings  of  the  outer 
world,  he  intensely  enjoyed  his  own  family  and  fireside.  At 
Xialeham,  at  Rugby,  but  above  all,  in  his  country  home  at 
Fox  How,  near  Rydal,  in  Westmoreland,  his  heart  ran  over 
with  expressions  of  joy  and  deep  dehght.  Fox  How  was 
the  paradise  to  which  he  retreated  from  the  turmoil  of  the 
world.  ^  It  is  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  solemnity  and  tender- 
ness," he  said,  ^  that  I  regard  our  mountain  nest,  whose  sur- 
passing sweetness,  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  adds  a  positive 
happiness  to  every  one  of  my  waking  hours  passed  in  it." 
When  absent  from  Fox  How,  it  '<  dwelt  on  his  memory  as  a 
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vision  of  beautj,  from  one  vacation  to  another ;"  and  when 
present  there,  he  felt  that  ^'  no  hasty  or  excited  admiration  of 
a  tourist  could  be  compared  with  the  quiet  and  homely  de- 
light of  having  the  mountains  and  streams  as  familiar  objects, 
connected  with  all  the  enjoyments  of  home,  one's  family, 
one's  books,  and  one's  fiiends."  Among  ihe  delicious  scenery 
of  Italy,  he  said,  that  ^<  if  he  stayed  more  than  a  day  at  the 
most  beautiful  spot  in  the  world,  it  would  only  bring  on  a 
longing  for  Fox  How ; "  and  it  was  his  repeated  wish  that, 
when  he  died,  "his  bones  should  go  to  Grasmere  church- 
yard, to  lie  under  the  yews  which  Wordsworth  planted,  and 
to  bave  the'Botha,  with  its  deep  and  silent  pools,  passing  by." 
This  true  and  noble  man  died  too  soon  for  himself  and  the 
world.  He  was  suddenly  cut  off,  in  the  midst  of  his  labors, 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  June,  1842,  in  the  forty-seventh 
year  of  his  age.  He  died,  but  he  left  a  legacy  of  pure 
thoughts,  earnest  impulses,  and  noble  aspirations  to  his  race, 
and  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  world  will  not  wiUingly 
let  die. 
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MEN  may  learn  much  that  is  good  from  each  other's 
lives,  —  especiallj  from  good  men's  lives.  Men  who 
live  in  our  daily  sight,  as  well  as  men  who  have -lived  before 
us,  and  haaded  down  illustrious  examples  for  our  imitation, 
are  the  most  valuable  practical  teachers.  For  it  is  not  mere 
literature  that  makes  men, — it  is  real,  practical  life,  that 
chiefly  moulds  our  nature,  enables  us  to  work  out  our  own 
education,  and  to  build  up  our  own  character. 

Hugh  Miller  has  very  strikingly  worked  out  this  idea  in 
his  admirable  autobiography,  entitled,  '^My  Schools  and 
Schoolmasters."  It  is  extremely  interesting,  even  fascinat- 
ing, as  a  book ;  but  it  is  more  than  an  ordinary  book,  —  it 
might  almost  be  called  an  institution.  It  is  the  history  of  the 
formation  of  a  truly  noble  and  independent  character  in  the 
humblest  condition  of  life,  —  the  condition  in  which  a  large 
mass  of  the  people  of  this  country  are  bom  and  brought  up ; 
and  it  teaches  all,  but  especially  poor  men,  wha.t  it  is  in  the 
power  of  each  to  accomplish  for  himself.  The  life  of  Hugh 
Miller  is  full  of  lessons  of  self-help  and  self-respect^  and 
shows  the  efficacy  of  these  in  working  out  for  a  man  an  hon- 
orable competence  and  a  solid  reputation.  It  may  not  be 
that  every  man  has  the  thew  and  sinew,  the  large  brain  and 
heart,  of  a  Hugh  Miller,  —  for  there  is  much  in  what  we 
may  call  the  breed  of  a  man,  the  defect  of  which  no  mere 
educational  advantages  can  supply ;  but  every  man  can  at 
least  do  much,  by  the  help  of  such  examples  as  his,  to  elevato 
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himself,  and  build  up  his  moral  and  intellectual  character  on 
a  solid  foundation. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  breed  of  a  man.  In  Hugh  Miller 
we  have  an  embodiment  of  that  most  vigorous  and  eneigetic 
element  of  English  national  life, — the  Norwegian  and  Dan- 
ish. In  times  long,  long  ago,  the  daring  and  desperate  pirates 
of  these  nations  swarmed  along  the  eastern  coasts.  la  Eng- 
land they  were  resisted  by  force  of  anns,  for  the  prize  of 
England's  crown  was  a  rich  one ;  yet,  by  dint  of  numbers, 
valor,  and  bravery,  they  made  good  their  footing  in  England, 
and  even  governed  the  eastern  part  of  it  by  their  own  kings 
until  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great.  And  to  this  day  the 
Danish  element  amongst  the  population  of  the  east  and  north- 
east of  England  is  by  far  the  prevailing  one.  But  in  Scot- 
land it  was  different.  They  never  reigned  there ;  but  they 
settled  and  planted  all  the  eastern  coasts.  The  land  was  poor 
and  thinly  peopled ;  and  the  Scottish  kings  and  chiefs  were 
too  weak  —  generally  too  much  occupied  by  intestine  broils 
—  to  molest  or  dispossess  them.  Then  these  Danes  and 
Norwe^ans  led  a  seafaring  life,  were  sailors  and  fishermen, 
which  the  native  Scots  were  not  So  they  settled  down  in  all 
the  bays  and  bights  along  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  took 
entire  possession  of  the  Orkneys,  Shetland,  and  Western 
Isles,  the  Shetlands  having  been  held  by  the  crown  of  Den- 
mark down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period.  They  never 
amalgamated  with  the  Scotch  Highlanders ;  and  to  this  day 
they  speak  a  different  language,  and  follow  different  pursuits. 
The  Highlander  was  a  hunter,  a  herdsman,  a  warrior,  and 
fished  in  the  fresh  waters  only.  The  descendants  of  the 
Norwegians,  or  the  Lowlanders,  as  they  came  to  be  called, 
followed  the  sea,  fished  in  salt  waters,  cultivated  the  soil,  and 
engaged  in  trade  and  commerce.  Hence  the  marked  differ- 
ence betwen  the  population  of  the  town  of  Cromarty  —  where 
Hugh  Miller  was  bom,  in  1802  —  and  the  population  only  a 
few  miles  inland ;  the  townspeople  speaking  Lowland  Scotch, 
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and  being  dependent  for  their  subsistence  mainly  on  the  sea, 
—  the  others  speaking  Gaelic,  and  living  solely  upon  the 
land. 

These  Norwegian  colonists  of  Cromarty  held  in  their 
blood  the  very  same  piratical  propensities  which  character- 
ized their  forefathers  who  followed  the  Vikings.  Hugh 
Miller  first  saw  the  light  in  a  long,  low-built  house,  built  by 
his  great-grandfather,  John  Feddes,  "  one  of  the  last  of  the 
buccaneers ; "  this  cottage  having  beai  built,  as  Hugh  Miller 
himself  says  he  has  every  reason  to  believe,  with  "  Spanish 
gold."  All  his  ancestors  were  sailors  and  seafaring  men; 
when  boys  they  had  taken  to  the  water  as  naturally  as  duck- 
lings. Traditions  of  adventures  by  sea  were  rife  in  the  fam- 
ily. Of  his  grand-uncles,  one  had  sailed  round  the  world 
with  Anson,  had  assisted  in  burning  Paeta,  and  in  boarding 
the  Manilla  galleon;  another,  a  handsome  and  powerful 
man,  perished  at  sea  in  a  storm ;  and  his  grandfather  was 
dashed  overboard  by  the  jib-boom  of  his  little  vessel  when 
entering  the  Cromarty  Firth,  and  never  rose  again.  The 
son  of  this  last,  Hugh  Miller^s  father,  was  sent  into  the 
country  by  his  mother  to  work  upon  a  farm,  thus  to  rescue 
him,  if  possible,  from  the  hereditary  fate  of  the  family. 
But  it  was  of  no  use.  The  propensity  for  the  salt  water, 
the  very  instinct  of  the  breed,  was  too  powerfol  within  him. 
He  left  the  farm,  went  to  sea,  becamie  a  man-of-war's  man, 
was  in  the  battle  with  the  Dutch  off  the  Dogger  Bank,  sailed 
all  over  the  world,  then  took  "  French  leave  "  of  the  royal 
navy,  returned  to  Cromarty  with  money  enough  to  buy  a 
sloop  and  engage  in  trade  on  his  own  account  But  this 
vessel  was  one  stormy  night  knocked  to  pieces  on  the  bar  of 
Findhom,  the  master  and  his  men  escaping  with  difficulty ; 
then  another  vessel  was  fitted  out  by  him,  by  the  help  of  his 
friends,  and  in  this  he  was  trading  from  place  to  place  when 
Hugh  Miller  was  bom. 

What  a  vivid  picture  of  sea-life,  as  seen  from  the  shore  at 
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least,  do  we  obtain  from  the  early  chapters  of  MUer^s  life  I 
"  I  retain,*'  says  he,  "  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  joy  which 
used  to  light  up  the  household  on  my  father's  arrival,  and 
how  I  learned  to  distinguish  for  myself  his  sloop  when  in 
the  ofiBng,  by  the  two  slim  stripes  of  white  that  ran  along 
her  sides,  and  her  two  square  topsails.*'  But  a  terrible 
calamity — though  an  ordinary  one  in  sea-life  —  suddenly 
plunged  the  sailor's  family  in  grief;  and  he,  too,  was  gath- 
ered  to  the  same  grave  in  which  so  many  of  his  ancestors 
lay, — the  deep  ocean.  A  terrible  storm  overtook  his  vessel 
near  Peterhead ;  numbers  of  ships  were  lost  along  the  coast ; 
vessel  after  vessel  came  ashore,  and  the  beach  was  strewn 
with  wrecks  and  dead  bodies,  but  no  remnant  of  either  the 
ship  or  bodies  of  Miller  and  his  crew  was  ever  cast  up.  It 
was  supposed  thai^  the  little  sloop,  heavily  laden,  and  labor- 
ing in  a  mountainous  sea,  must  have  started  a  plank  and 
foundered.  Hugh  Miller  was  but  a  child  at  the  time,  having 
only  completed  his  iiflh  year.  The  following  remarkable 
"appearance,"  very  much  in  Mrs.  Crowe's  way,  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  him  at  the  time.  The  house-door 
had  blown  open,  in  the  gray  of  evening,  and  the  boy  was 
sent  by  his  mother  to  shut  it 

"  Day  had  not  wholly  disappeared,  but  it  was  fest  posting 
on  to  night,  and  a  gray  haze  spread  a  neutral  tint  of  dimness 
over  every  more  distant  object,  but  left  the  nearer  ones  com- 
paratively distinct,  when  I  saw  at  the  open  door,  within  less 
than  a  yard  of  my  breast,  as  plainly  as  ever  I  saw  anything, 
a  dissevered  hand  and  arm  stretched  towards  me.  Hand 
and  arm  were  apparently  those  of  a  female :  they  bore  a 
livid  and  sodden  appearance;  and  directly  fronting  me, 
where  the  body  ought  to  have  been,  there  was  only  blank, 
transparent  space,  through  which  I  could  see  the  dim  forms 
of  the  objects  beyond.  I  was  fearfully  startled,  and  ran 
shrieking  to  my  mother,  telling  what  I  had  seen ;  and  the 
house-girl,  whom  she  next  sent  to  shut  the  door,  apparently 
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affected  by  my  terror,  also  returned  frightened,  and  said  that 
she,  too,  had  seen  the  woman's  hand ;  which,  however,  did 
not  seem  to  be  the  case.  And  finally,  my  mother  going  to 
the  door,  saw  nothing,  though  she  appeared  much  impressed 
by  the  extremeness  of  my  terror,  and  the  minuteness  of  my 
description.  I  communicate  the  story  as  it  lies  fbced  in  my 
memory,  without  attempting  to  explain  it:  its  coindidence 
with  the  probable  time  of  my  &kther^s  death,  seems  at  least 
curious." 

The  little  boy  longed  for  his  father^s  return,  and  continued 
to  gaze  across  the  deep,  watching  fo^  the  sloop  with  its  two 
stripes  of  white  along  the  sides.  Every  morning  he  went 
wandering  about  the  little  harbor,  to  examine  the  vessels 
which  had  come  in  during  the  night ;  and  he  continued  to 
look  out  across  the  Moray  Forth  long  after  anybody  else  had 
ceased  to  hope.  But  months  and  years  passed,  and  the  white 
stripes  and  square  topsaiLs  of  his  fathei^s  sloop  he  never  saw 
again.  The  boy  was  the  son  of  a  sailor^s  widow,  and  so 
grew  up,  in  sight  of  the  sea,  and  with  the  same  love  of  it 
that  characterized  his  father.  But  he  was  sent  to  school ; 
first  to  a  dame  school,  where  he  learnt  his  letters ;  he  then 
worked  his  way  through  the  Catechism,  the  Proverbs,  and  the 
New  Testament  and  emerged  into  the  golden  r^on  of 
«  Sinbad  the  Sailor,"  «  Jack  the  Giant-Killer,"  «  Beauty  and 
the  Beast,"  and  "  Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp."  Other 
books  followed,  —  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Cook's  and  An- 
son's Voyages,  and  Blind  Harry  the  Ehymer's  History  of 
Wallace ;  which  first  awoke  within  him  a  strong  feeling  of 
Scottish  patriotism.  And  thus  his  childhood  grew,  on  proper 
child-like  nourishment  His  uncles  were  men  of  solid  sense 
and  sound  judgment,  though  uncultured  by  scholastic  educa- 
tion. One  was  a  local  antiquary,  by  trade  a  working  harness- 
maker  ;  the  other  was  of  a  strong  religious  turn :  he  was  a 
working  cartwright,  and  in  early  life  had  been  a  sailor,  en- 
gaged in  nearly  all  Nelson's  famous  battles.    The  examples 
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and  the  oonversadon  of  these  men  were  for  ihe  growing  hoy 
worth  any  quantity  of  school  primers :  he  learnt  from  them 
&r  more  than  mere  books  could  teach  him. 

But  his  school  education  was  not  neglected  either.  From 
the  dame's  school  he  was  transferred  to  the  town's  grammar- 
school,  where,  amidst  about  one  hundred  and  fiffy  other  boys 
and  girls,  he  received  his  real  school  education.  But  it  did 
not  amount  to  much.  There,  howeyer,  the  boy  learnt  life, 
—  to  hold  his  own,  —  to  try  his  powers  with  other  boys,  — 
physically  and  m(»*ally,  as  well  as  scholastically.  The  school 
brought  out  the  stuff  that  was  in  him  in  many  ways,  but  the 
mere  book-learning  was  about  the  least  part  of  the  instnic* 
Hon. 

The  school-house  looked  out  on  the  beach,  fronting  the 
opening  of  the  Frith,  and  not  a  boat  or  a  ship  could  pass  in 
or  out  of  the  harbor  of  Cromarty  without  the  boys  seeing  it 
They  knew  the  rig  of  every  craft,  and  could  draw  them  on 
their  slates.  Boats  unloaded  their  glittering  cargoes  on  the 
beach,  where  the  process  of  gutting  afterwards  went  busily 
on  ;  and  to  add  to  tJie  bustle,  there  was  a  large  killing-place 
for  pigs  not  thirty  yards  from  the  school  door,  "  where  from 
eighty  to  a  hundred  pigs  used  sometimes  to  die  for  the  gen- 
eral good  in  a  single  day ;  and  it  was  a  great  matter  to  hear, 
at  occasional  intervals,  the  roar  of  death  rising  high  over  the 
general  murmur  within,  or  to  be  told  by  some  comrade,  re- 
turned from  his  five  minutes'  leave  of  absence,  that  a  hero  of 
a  pig  had  taken  three  blows  of  a  hatchet  ere  it  fell,  and  that» 
even  after  its  subjection  to  the  sticking  process,  it  had  got 
hold  of  Jock  Keddie's  hand  in  its  mouth,  and  almost  smashed 
bis  thumb."  Certainly  it  is  not  in  every  grammar^chool 
that  such  lessons  as  these  are  taught 

Miller  was  put  to  Latin,  but  made  little  progress  in  it,  — 
his  master  had  no  method,  and  the  boy  was  too  fond  of  tell- 
ing stories  to  his  schoolfellows  in  school  hours  to  make  much 
progress.     Cock-fighting  was  a  school  practice  in  those  days, 
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the  master  having  a  perquisite  of  twopence  for  every  cock 
Ihat  was  entered  hj  the  boys  on  the  days  of  the  yearly  fight 
But  Miller  had  no  love  for  this  sport,  although  he  paid  his 
entry  money  with-  the  rest  In  the  mean  time  his  miscella- 
neous reading  extended,  and  he  gathered  pickings  of  odd 
knowledge  from  all  sorts  of  odd  quarters,  —  irom  workmen, 
carpenters,  fishermen  and  sailors,  old  women,  and,  above  all, 
from  the  old  boulders  strewed  along  the  shores  of  the  Cro- 
marty Frith.  With  a  big  hammer,  which  had  belonged  to 
his  great-grandfather,  John  Feddes,  the  buccaneer,  the  boy 
went  about  chipping  the  stones,  and  thus  early  accumulating 
specimens  of  mica,  porphyry,  garnet,  and  such  like,  exhibit- 
ing them  to  his  uncle  Alexander,  and  other  admiring  rela- 
tions. Often,  too,  he  had  a  day  in  woods  to  visit  his  uncle, 
when  working  as  a  sawyer,  —  his  trade  of  cartwright  having 
failed.  And  there,  too,  the  boy's  attention  was  excited  by 
the  peculiar  geological  curiosities  which  lay  in  his  way. 
While  searching  among  the  stones  and  rocks  on  the  beach, 
he  was  sometimes  asked,  in  humble  irony,  by  the  farm  ser- 
vants who  came  to  load  their  carts  with  sea-weed,  whether 
he  ^  was  gettin'  siller  in  the  stanes,"  but  was  so  unlucky  as 
never  to  be  able  to  answer  their  question  in  the  affirmative. 
Unde  Sandy  seems  to  have  been  a  close  observer  of  nature, 
and  in  his  humble  way  had  his  theories  of  ancient  sea- 
beaches,  the  flood,  and  the  formation  of  the  world,  which  he 
duly  imparted  to  the  wondering  youth.  Together  they  ex- 
plored caves,  roamed  the  beach  for  crabs  and  lobsters,  whose 
habits  Uncle  Sandy  could  well  describe ;  he  also  knew  all 
about  moths  and  butterflies,  spiders,  and  bees,  —  in  short, 
was  a  bom  natural-history  man,  so  that  the  boy  regarded 
him  in  the  light  of  a  professor,  and,  doubtless,  thus  early 
obtained  from  him  the  bias  toward  his  future  studies. 

There  was  the  usual  number  of  hair-breadth  escapes  in 
Millei^s  boy-life.  One  of  them,  when  he  and  a  companion 
had  got  cooped  up  in  a  sea  cave,  and  could  not  return  because 
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of  the  tide,  reminds  us  of  the  exdtii^  scene  described  in 
Scott's  Antiquary.  There  were  school-boy  tricks,  and  school- 
boy rambles,  mischief-making  in  companionsliip  with  other 
boys,  of  whom  he  was  often  the  leader.  Left  very  much  to 
himself,  he  was  becoming  a  big,  wild,  insubordinate  boy ;  and 
it  became  obvious  that  the  time  was  now  come  when  Hugh 
Miller  must  enter  that  world-wide  school  in  which  toil  and 
hardship  are  the  severe  but  noble  masters.  After  a  severe 
fight  and  wrestling-match  with  his  schoolmaster,  he  left 
school,  avenging  himself  for  his  defeat  by  penning  and  send- 
ing by  the  teacher,  that  very  night,  a  copy  of  satiric  verses, 
entitled  "  The  Pedagogue,"  which  occasioned  a  good  deal  of 
merriment  in  the  place. 

His  boyhood  over,  and  his  school  training  ended,  Hugh 
Miller  must  now  face  the  world  of  toiL  His  uncles  were 
most  anxious  that  he  should  become  a  minister ;  and  were 
even  willing  to  pay  his  college  expenses,  though  the  labor  of 
their  hands  formed  their  only  wealth.  The  youth,  however, 
had  conscientious  objections:  he  did  not  feel  called  to  the 
work ;  and  the  uncles,  confessing  that  he  was  right,  gave  up 
their  point.  Hugh  was  accordingly  apprenticed  to  the  trade 
of  his  choice,  —  that  of  a  working  stone-mason ;  and  he 
began  his  laboring  cai*eer  in  a  quarry  looking  out  upon  the 
Cromarty  Firth.  This  quarry  proved  one  of  his  best  schools. 
The  remarkable  geological  formations  which  it  displayed 
awakened  his  curiosity.  The  bar  of  deep-red  stone  beneath, 
and  the  bar  of  pale-red  day  above,  were  noted  by  the  young 
quarryman,  who,  even  in  such  unpromising  subjects,  found 
matter  for  observation  and  reflection.  Where  other  men  saw 
nothing,  he  detected  analogies,  differences,  and  peculiarities, 
which  set  him  a-thinking.  He  simply  kept  his  eyes  and  his 
mind  open;  was  sober,  diligent,  and  persevering;  and  this 
was  the  secret  of  his  intellectual  growth. 

Hugh  Miller  takes  a  cheerfiil  view  of  the  lot  of  labor. 
While  others  groan  because  they  have  to  work  hard  for  their 
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bread,  he  says  tnat  work  is  ftill  of  pleasure,  of  profit,  and  of 
materials  for  self-improvement.  He  holds  that  honest  labor 
is  the  best  of  all  teachers,  and  that  the  school  of  toil  is  the 
best  and  noblest  of  all  schools,  save  only  the  Christian  one, 

—  a  school  in  which  the  ability  of  being  useful  is  imparted, 
and  the  spirit  of  independence  communicated,  and  the  habit 
of  persevering  effort  acquired.  He  is  even  of  opinion  that 
the  training  of  the  mechanic,  by  the  exercise  which  it  gives 
to  his  observant  faculties,  &om  his  daily  dealings  with  things 
actual  and  practical,  and  the  close  experience  of  life  which 
he  invariably  acquires,  is  more  favorable  to  his  growth  as  a 
Man,  emphatically  speaking,  than  the  training  which  is 
afforded  by  any  other  condition  of  life.  And  the  array  of 
great  names  which  he  cites  in  support  of  his  statement  is 
certainly  a  large  one.  Nor  is  the  condition  of  the  average 
well-paid  operative  at  all  so  dolorous,  according  to  Hugh 
Miller,  as  many  modem  writers  would  have  it  to  be.  "I 
worked  as  an  operative  mason,"  says  he,  "  for  fifteen  years, 

—  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  more  active  part  of  a 
man's  life ;  but  the  time  was  not  altogether  lost.  I  enjoyed 
in  those  years  fully  the  average  amount  of  happiness,  and 
learned  to  know  more  of  the  Scottish  people  than  is  gener- 
ally known.  Let  me  add,  that  iBrom  the  close  of  the  first 
year  in  which  I  wrought  as  a  journeyman,  until  I  took  final 
leave  of  the  mallet  and  chisel,  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to 
want  a  shilling ;  that  my  two  uncles,  my  grandfather,  and 
the  mason  with  whom  I  served  my  apprenticeship  —  all 
working-men  —  had  had  a  similar  experience ;  and  that  it 
was  the  experience  of  my  father  also.  I  cannot  doubt  that 
deserving  mechanics  may,  in  exceptional  cases,  be  exposed 
to  want ;  but  I  can  as  little  doubt  that  the  cases  are  excep- 
tional, and  that  much  of  the  suffering  of  the  class  is  a  conse- 
quence either  of  improvidence  on  the  part  of  the  completely 
skilled,  or  of  a  course  of  trifling  during  the  term  of  appren- 
ticeship, —  quite  aa  common  as  trifling  at  school,  —  that 
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always  lands  those  who  indulge  in  it  in  the  hapless  poeitifm 
of  the  inferior  workman." 

There  ia  much  honest  truth  in  this  ohaervation.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  clear  that  the  circumstances  under  which 
Hugh  Miller  was  brought  up  and  educated  are  not  enjoyed 
by  all  workmen,  —  are,  indeed,  experienced  by  comparatively 
few.  In  the  first  place,  his  parentage  was  good,  his  father 
and  mother  were  a  self-helping,  honest,  intelligent  pair,  in 
humble  circumstances,  but  yet  comparatively  comfortable. 
Tlius  his  early  education  was  not  neglected.  His  relations 
were  sober,  industrious,  and  "  God-fearing,"  as  they  say  in 
the  north.  His  uncles  were  not  his  least  notable  instructors. 
One  of  them  was  a  close  observer  of  nature,  and  in  some 
sort  a  scientific  man,  possessed  of  a  smaU  but  good  library 
of  books.  Then  Hugh  Miller's  own  constituticm  was  hap- 
pily framed.  As  one  of  his  companions  once  said  to  him, 
"  Ah,  Miller,  you  have  stamina  in  you,  and  will  force  your 
way ;  but  I  want  strength ;  the  world  will  never  hear  of 
me."  It  is  the  stamina  which  Hugh  Miller  possessed  by 
nature,  that  were  bom  in  him,  and  were  carefuUy  nurtured 
by  his  parents,  that  enabled  him  as  a  working-man  to  rise, 
while  thousands  would  have  sunk  or  merely  plodded  on 
through  life  in  the  humble  station  in  which  they  were  bom. 
And  this  difierence  in  stamina  and  other  circumstances  is  not 
sufficiently  taken  into  account  by  Hugh  Miller  in  the  course 
of  the  interesting,  and,  on  the  whole,  exceedingly  profitable 
remarks,  which  he  makes  in  his  autobiography  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  laboring  poor. 

We  can  afford,  in  our  brief  space,  to  give  only  a  very 
rapid  outline  of  Hugh  Miller's  fifteen  years'  life  as  a  work- 
man. He  worked  away  in  the  quarry  for  some  time,  losing 
many  of  his  finger-nails  by  bruises  and  accidents,  growing 
fast,  but  gradually  growing  stronger,  and  obtaaning  a  fair 
knowledge  of  his  craft  as  a  stone-hewer.  He  was  early 
subjected  lo  the  temptation  which  besets  most  young  work- 
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men,  — that  of  drink.     But  he  resisted  it  bravely.     His  own 
account  of  it  is  worthy  of  extract :  — 

"  When  overwrought,  and  in  my  depressed  moods,  I  learned  to 
regard  the  ardent  spirits  of  the  dram-^hop  as  high  luxuries ;  they 
gave  lightness  and  energy  to  both  body  and  mind,  and  substituted 
for  a  state  of  dulness  and  gloom  one  of  exhilaration  and  enjoy- 
ment. Usquebhae  was  simply  happiness  doled  out  by  the  glass, 
and  sold  by  the  gill.  The  drinking  usages  of  the  profession  in 
which  I  labored  were  at  this  time  many ;  when  a  foundation  was 
laid,  the  workmen  were  treated  to  drink ;  they  were  treated  to 
drink  when  the  walls  were  levelled  for  laying  the  joists ;  they 
were  treated  to  drink  when  the  building  was  finished ;  they  were 
treated  to  drink  when  an  apprentice  joined  the  squad ;  treated 
to  drink  when  his  *  apron  was  washed ; '  treated  to  drink  when 
his  Hime  was  out;'  and  occasionally  they  learnt  to  treat  one 
another  to  drink.  In  laying  down  the  foundation  stone  of  one 
of  the  larger  houses  built  this  year  by  Uncle  David  and  his  part- 
ner, the  workmen  had  a  royal  *  founding-pint,*  and  two  whole 
glasses  of  the  whiskey  came  to  my  share.  A  full-grown  man 
would  not  have  deemed  a  gill  of  usquebhae  an  overdose,  but  it 
was  considerably  too  much  for  me ;  and  when  the  party  broke 
up,  and  I  got  home  to  my  books,  I  found,  as  I  opened  the  pages 
of  a  favorite  author,  the  letters  dancing  before  my  eyes,  and  that 
I  could  no  longer  master  the  sense.  I  have  the  volume  at  present 
before  me,  a  small  edition  of  the  Essays  of  Bacon,  a  good  deal 
worn  at  the  corners  by  the  friction  of  the  pocket,  for  of  Bacon  I 
never  tired.  The  condition  into  which  I  had  brought  myself 
was,  I  felt,  one  of  degradation.  I  had  sunk,  by  my  own  act,  for 
the  time,  to  a  lower  level  of  intelligence  than  that  on  which  it 
was  my  privilege  to  be  placed ;  and  though  the  state  could  have 
been  no  very  favorable  one  for  forming  a  resolution,  /  in  that  hour 
determined  that  I  should  never  again  sacrifice  my  capacity  of  intel- 
lectual enjoyment  to  a  drinking  usage ;  and,  with  God's  help,  I  was 
enabled  to  hold  my  determination." 

A  young  working  mason,  reading  Bacon's  Essays  in  his 
by-hours,  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable  man ; 
but  not  less  remarkable  is  the  exhibition  of  moral  energy  and 
noble  self-denial  in  the  instance  we  have  cited. 
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It  was  while  woildng  as  a  mason's  apprentice,  that  the 
lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  along  the  Bay  of  Cromarty  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  notice ;  and  his  curiosity  was  excited  and 
kept  aliye  by  the  infinite  organic  remains,  principally  of  old 
and  extinct  species  of  fishes,  ferns,  and  ammonites,  which 
lay  revealed  along  the  coasts  by  the  washings  of  waves,  or 
were  exposed  by  the  stroke  of  his  mason's  hammer.  He 
never  lost  sight  of  this  subject ;  went  on  accumulating  ob- 
servations and  comparing  formations,  until  at  length,  when 
no  longer  a  working  mason,  many  years  afterwards,  he  gave 
to  the  world  his  highly  interesting  work  on  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone,  which  at  once  established  his  reputation  as  an 
accomplished  scientific  geologist  But  this  work  was  the 
fruit  of  long  years  of  patient  observation  and  research.  As 
he  modestly  states  in  his  autobiography,  "  the  only  merit  to 
which  I  lay  claim  in  the  case  is  that  of  patient  research,  —  a 
merit  in  which  whoever  wills  may  rival  or  surpass  me ;  and 
this  humble  faculty  of  patience,  when  rightly  developed,  may 
lead  to  more  extraordinary  developments  of  idea  than  even 
genius  itself."  And  he  adds  how  he  deciphered  the  divine 
ideas  in  the  mechanism  and  framework  of  creatures  in  the 
second  stage  of  vertebrate  existence. 

But  it  was  long  before  Hugh  Miller  accumulated  his  ex- 
tensive geological  observations,  and  acquired  that  self-culture 
which  enabled  him  to  shape  them  into  proper  form.  He 
went  on  diligently  working  at  his  trade,  but  always  observ- 
ing and  always  reflecting.  He  says  he  could  not  avoid 
being  an  observer ;  and  that  the  necessity  which  made  him 
a  mason,  made  him  also  a  geologist.  In  the  winter  months, 
during  which  mason-work  is  generally  superseded  ia  coun- 
try places,  he  occupied  his  time  with  reading,  sometimes 
with  visiting  country  friends,  —  persons  of  an  intelligent 
caste,  —  and  ofiien  he  strolled  away  amongst  old  Scandina- 
vian ruins  and  Pictish  forts,  speculating  about  their  origin 
and  history.     He  made  good  use  of  his  leisure.    And  when 
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spring  came  round  again,  he  would  set  out  into  the  High- 
lands, to  work  at  building  and  hewing  jobs  with  a  squad  of 
other  masons,  —  working  hard,  and  living  chiefly  on  oatmeal 
brose.  Some  of  the  descriptions  given  by  him  of  life  in  the 
remote  Highland  districts  are  extremely  graphic  and  pictu- 
resque, and  have  all  the  charm  of  entire  novelty.  The  kind 
of  accommodation  which  he  experienced  may  be  inferred  fix>m 
the  observation  made  by  a  Highland  laird  to  his  uncle  James^ 
as  to  the  use  of  a  crazy  old  building  left  standing  beside  a 
group  of  neat  modem  offices.  "  He  found  it  of  great  con- 
venience," he  said,  "  every  time  his  speculations  brought  a 
drove  of  pigs,  or  a  squctd  of  masons,  that  way."  This  sort 
of  life  and  its  surrounding  drcmnstances  were  not  of  a  poeti- 
cal cast ;  yet  the  youth  was  now  about  the  poetizing  age, 
and  during  his  solitary  rambles  after  his  day's  work,  by  the 
banks  of  the  Conon,  he  meditated  pdetry,  and  began  to 
make  verses.  He  would  sometimes  write  them  out  upon 
his  mason's  kit,  while  the  rain  was  dropping  through  the 
roof  of  the  apartment  upon  the  paper  on  which  he  wrote. 
It  was  a  rough  life  of  poetic  musing,  yet  he  always  contrived 
to  mix  up  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  exercise  and  enjoy- 
ment with  whatever  manual  labor  he  was  employed  upon ; 
and  this,  after  all,  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  a  happy  life. 
While  observing  scenery  and  natural  history,  he  also  seems 
to  have  very  closely  observed  the  characters  of  his  fellow- 
workmen,  and  he  gives  us  vivid  and  life-like  portraits  of 
some  of  the  more  remarkable  of  them  in  his  Autobiography. 
There  were  some  rough  and  occasionally  very  wicked  fel- 
lows among  his  fellow-workmen,  but  he  had  strength  of  char- 
acter, and  sufficient  inbred  sound  principle,  to  withstand 
their  contamination.  He  was  also  proud, — and  pride  in 
its  proper  place  is  an  excellent  thing,  —  particularly  that 
sort  of  pride  which  makes  a  man  revolt  from  doing  a  mean 
action,  or  anything  which  would  bring  discredit  on  the  family. 
This  is  the  sort  of  true  nobility  which  serves  poor  men  in 
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good  stead  sometimes,  and  it  certainly  served  Hugh  Miller 
well. 

His  apprenticesbip  ended,  he  "  took  jobs  "  for  himself,  — 
bmlt  a  cottage  for  his  Amit  Jennj,  which  still  stands,  and 
after  that  went  out  working  as  journeyman-mason.  In  his 
spare  hours,  he  was  improving  himself  by  the  study  of  prac- 
tical geometry,  and  made  none  the  worse  a  mason  on  that 
account  While  engaged  in  helping  to  build  a  mansion  on 
the  western  coast  of  Boss-shire,  he  extended  his  geological 
and  botanical  observations,  noting  all  that  was  remarkable 
in  the  formation  of  the  district  He  also  drew  his  infer- 
ences fix)m  the  condition  of  the  people, — being  very  much 
struck,  above  other  things,  with  the  remarkably  contented 
state  of  the  Celtic  population,  altiiough  living  in  filth  and 
misery.  On  this  he  shrewdly  observes :  "  It  was  one  of  the 
palpable  characteristics  of  our  Scottish  Highlanders,  for  at 
least  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  century,  that  they  were 
contented  enough,  as  a  people,  to  find  more  to  pity  than  to 
envy  in  the  condition  of  their  Lowland  neighbors ;  and  I 
remember  that  at  this  time,  and  for  years  after,  I  used  to 
deem  the  trait  a  good  one.  I  have  now,  however,  my  doubts 
on  the  subject,  and  am  not  quite  sure  whether  a  content  so 
general  as  to  be  national  may  not,  in  certain  circumstances, 
be  rather  a  vice  than  a  virtue.  It  is  certainly  no  virtue, 
when  it  has  the  effect  of  arresting  either  individuals  or  peo- 
ples in  their  course  of  development ;  and  is  perilously  allied 
to  great  suffering,  when  the  men  who  exemplify  it  are  so 
thoroughly  happy  amid  the  mediocrities  of  the  present  that 
they  fail  to  make  provision  for  the  contingencies  of  the  fu- 
ture." 

Trade  becoming  slack  in  the  North,  Hugh  MHler  took 
ship  for  Edinburgh,  where  building  was  going  briskly  on  (in 
1824),  to  seek  for  employment  there  as  a  stone-hewer.  He 
succeeded,  and  lived  as  a  workman  at  Niddry,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  city,  for  some  time ;  pursuing  at  the  same 
.  5  o 
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time  his  geological  observations  in  a  new  field,  Niddry  being 
located  on  the  carboniferous  system.  Here  also  he  met  with 
an  entirely  new  class  of  men,  —  the  colliers,  —  many  of 
whom,  strange  to  say,  had  been  horn  slaves ;  the  manumis- 
sion of  the  Scotch  colliers  having  been  effected  in  comparar 
fcively  modem  times,  —  as  late  as  the  year  1775 1  So  that, 
after  all,  Scotland  is  not  so  very  far  ahead  of  the  serfdom  of 
Russia. 

Returning  to  the  North  agam,  Miller  next  began  business 
for  himself  in  a  small  way,  as  a  hewer  of  tombstones  for  the 
good  folks  of  Cromarty.  This  change  of  employment  was 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  hewer's  disease,  caused  by 
inhaling  stone-dust,  which  settles  in  the  lungs,  and  generally 
leads  to  rapid  consumption,  afflicting  him  with  its  premoni- 
tory symptoms.  The  strength  of  his  constitution  happOy 
enabled  him  to  throw  off  the  malady,  but  his  lungs  never 
fairly  recovered  their  former  vigor.  Work  not  being  very 
plentiful,  he  wrote  poems,  some  of  which  appeared  in  the 
newspapers;  and  in  course  of  time  a  small  collection  of 
these  pieces  was  published  by  subscription.  He  very  soon, 
however,  gave  up  poetry  writing,  finding  that  his  humble 
accomplishment  of  verse  was  too  narrow  to  contain  his 
thinking;  so  next  tune  he  wrote  a  book  it  was  in  prose, 
and  vigorous  prose  too,  far  better  than  his  verse.  But 
Miller  had  meanwhile  been  doing  what  was  better  than 
either  cutting  tombstones  or  writing  poetry:  he  had  been 
building  up  his  character,  and  thereby  securing  the  respect 
of  all  who  knew  him.  So  that,  when  a  branch  of  the  Com- 
mercial Bank  was  opened  in  Cromarty,  and  the  manager  cast 
about  him  to  make  selection  of  an  accountant,  whom  should 
he  pitch  upon  but  Hugh  Miller,  the  stone-mason  ?  This 
was  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  selection ;  but  why  was 
it  made  ?  Simply  because  of  the  excellence  of  the  man's 
character.  He  had  proved  himself  a  true  and  a  thoroughly 
excellent  and  trustworthy  man  in  a  humble  capacity  of  life  ; 
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and  the  inference  was,  that  he  would  cany  the  same  princi- 
ples of  conduct  into  another  and  higher  sphere  of  action- 
Hugh  Miller  hesitated  to  accept  the  office,  having  but  little 
knowledge  of  accounts,  and  no  experience  in  book-keeping ; 
but  the  manager  knew  his  pluck  and  determined  persever- 
ance in  mastering  whatever  he  undertook ;  above  all,  he  had 
confidence  in  his  character,  and  he  would  not  take  a  denial. 
So  Hugh  MiUer  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  learn  his  new 
business  at  the  head  bank. 

Throughout  life,  Miller  seems  to  have  invariablj  put  his 
conscience  into  his  work.  Speaking  of  the  old  man  with 
whom  he  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a  mason,  he  says: 
^  He  made  conscience  of  every  stone  he  laid.  It  was  re- 
marked in  the  place,  that  the  walls  built  bj  Uncle  David 
never  bulged  nor  fell ;  and  no  apprentice  nor  journeyman 
of  his  was  permitted,  on  any  plea,  to  make  '  slight  work.'  " 
And  one  of  his  own  Uncle  James's  instructions  to  him  on 
one  occasion  was,  '^  In  all  your  dealings,  give  your  neighbor 
the  ccut  of  the  hauk,  —  *  good  measure,  heaped  up  and  run- 
ning over,'  —  and  you  will  not  lose  by  it  in  the  end."  These 
lessons  were  worth  far  more  than  what  is  o^n  taught  in 
schools,  and  Hugh  Miller  seems  to  have  framed  his  own 
conduct  in  life  on  the  excellent  moral  teaching  which  they 
conveyed.  Speaking  of  his  own  career  as  a  workman,  when 
on  the  eve  of  quitting  it,  he  says :  ^  1  do  think  I  acted  up  to 
my  uncle's  maxim ;  and  that,  without  injuring  my  brother 
workmen  by  lowering  their  prices.  I  never  yet  charged  an 
employer  for  a  piece  of  work  that,  fairly  measured  and  val- 
ued, would  not  be  rated  at  a  sli^tly  higher  sum  than  that  at 
which  it  stood  in  my  account" 

Although  he  gained  some  fame  in  his  locality  by  his 
poems,  and  still  more  by  his  "  Letters  on  the  Herring  Fish- 
eries of  Scotland,"  he  was  not,  as  many  self-raised  men  are, 
spoilt  by  the  praise  which  his  works  called  forth.  "  There 
is,"  he  says,  "  no  more  fatal  error  into  which  a  working-man 
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of  a  Hterary  turn  can  fall,  than  the  mistake  of  deeming  him- 
self too  good  for  his  humble  employments ;  and  yet  it  is  a 
mistake  as  common  as  it  is  fatal.  I  had  already  seen  sev- 
eral poor  wrecked  mechanics,  who,  believing  themselves  to 
be  poets,  and  regarding  the  manual  occupation  by  which 
they  could  alone  live  in  independence  as  beneath  them,  had 
become  in  consequence  little  better  than  mendicants,  —  too 
good  to  work  for  their  bread,  but  not  too  good  virtually  to 
beg  it ;  and  looking  upon  them  as  beacons  of  warning,  I  de- 
termined that,  with  God's  help,  I  should  give  their  error  a 
wide  offing,  and  never  associate  the  idea  of  meanness  with 
an  honest  calling,  or  deem  myBelf  too  good  to  be  indepen- 
dent*' Full  of  this  manly  and  robust  spirit,  Hugh  Miller 
pursued  his  career  of  stone-hewing  by  day,  and  prose  com- 
position when  the  day's  work  was  done,  until  he  entered 
upon  his  new  vocation  of  banker's  accountant  He  showed 
his  self-denial,  too,  in  waiting  for  a  wife  until  he  could  afford 
to  keep  one  in  respectable  comfort, — his  engagement  last- 
ing over  five  years,  before  he  was  in  a  position  to  fulfil  his 
promise.    And  then  he  married,  wisely  and  happily. 

At  Edinburgh,  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  application, 
Mr.  Miller  shortly  mastered  his  new  business,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Cromarty,  where  he  was  installed  in  office.  £[is 
"  Scenes  and  Legends  of  the  North  of  Scotland  "  were  pub- 
lished about  the  same  time,  and  were  well  received ;  and  in 
his  leisure  hours  he  proceeded  to  prepare  his  most  important 
work,  on  "  The  Old  Red  Sandstone."  He  also  contributed  to 
the  "  Border  Tales,"  and  other  periodicals.  The  Free-Church 
movement  drew  him  out  as  a  polemical  writer:  and  his 
Letter  to  Lord  Brougham  on  the  Scotch  Church  Controversy 
excited  so  much  attention,  that  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment in  Edinburgh  invited  him  to  undertake  the  editing  of 
the  Witness  newspaper,  the  organ  of  the  Free-Church  party. 
He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  continued  to  hold  the  editor- 
ship until  his  death,  in  1856. 
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The  circumstances  connected  with  his  decease  were  of  a 
most  distressing  character.  On  entering  his  room  one  morn- 
ing, he  was  found  lying  dead,  shot  through  the  hody,  and 
under  circumstances  which  left  no  doubt  that  he  had  died  by 
his  own  hand.  He  had  for  some  time  been  closely  applying 
himself  to  the  completion  of  his  ^  Testimony  of  the  Bocks," 
without  rest  or  relaxation,  or  due  attention  to  his  physical 
health.  Under  these  drcumstances,  overwork  of  the  brain 
speedily  began  to  tell  upon  him.  He  could  not  sleep,  —  if  he 
lay  down  and  dozed,  it  was  only  to  wake  in  a  start,  his  head 
filled  with  imaginary  horrors ;  and  in  one  of  these  fits  of  his 
disease  he  put  an  end  to  his  life ;  —  a  warning  to  all  brain- 
workers,  that  the  powers  of  the  human  constitution  may 
be  strained  until  they  break,  and  that  even  the  best  and 
strongest  mind  cannot  dispense  with  the  due  observance  of 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  physical  constitution  of  man. 


RICHARD    COBDEN^ 


RICHARD  OOBDEN  vtob  bom  cm  the  3d  of  June, 
1804,  at  Dunford  farm-house,  near  Medhnrst,  a  village 
in  Sussex,  &r  £x>m  the  ncMse  and  busde  of  towns.  When  a 
little  boy,  he  tended  his  father's  sheep  in  the  fields,  and 
helped  to  do  the  usual  work  of  the  £Bunn  as  he  grew  older. 
His  grand£&dier,  who  was  head  bailiff  of  Medhurst,  carried  on 
business  as  a  maltster  there,  and  he  is  still  spoken  of  by  the 
old  people  in  the  village  as  ^  Maltster  Cobden."  The  family 
must  have  been  long  settled  in  the  neighborhood,  '^  Cobden's 
Lane  "  and  ^  Cobden's  Farm  "  being  still  remembered  places. 
Indeed,  many  of  tbese  old  English  formers  have  a  very 
ancient  ancestry,  —  older  than  the  Norman  Conquest;  for 
when  the  Normans  came,  the  Cobdens,  and  such  as  they, 
were  already  settled  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Richard  Cobden, 
however,  cares  little  about  ancestry,  and  thinks  mainly  of  the 
duties  which  each  man  owes  to  the  generation  in  which  he 
lives,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  performs  them. 

Maltster  Cobden  did  not  succeed  in  life;  and  his  son, 
Richard's  fother,  eventually  gave  up  farming,  when  the  old 
house  at  Dunford  was  pulled  down,  and  the  family  left  the 
neighborhood.  Richard  had  meanwhile  acquired  the  very 
slenderest  possible  rudiments  of  education,  when  he  was  sent 
to  be  employed  as  a  boy  in  a  London  warehouse  extensively 
engaged  in  the  cotton-print  trade.  Be  there  drudged  his 
way  upward  from  the  lowest  point,  training  himself  in  habits 
of  industry,  as  well  as  in  self-culture.    He  was  very  diligent. 
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very  obseryant,  and  very  well  conducted.  In  a  properly- 
managed  house  of  business,  promotion  in  such  cases  follows 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  Bichard  Cobden  was  gradually 
advanced  firom  the  lowest  towards  the  highest  offices  in 
the  firm. 

Circumstances  occurred  which  led  his  employers  to  send  him 
into  the  North  of  England,  as  traveller  for  the  fiim ;  and  then 
it  was  that  he  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  Manchester. 
He  observed  the  abundant  opportunities  which  the  district 
presented  for  business,  and  the  scope  which  it  afforded  for 
enterprise  and  energy ;  and  he  determined,  when  the  oppor- 
tunily  should  offer,  to  begin  there  on  his  own  account  Two 
g£  his  fellow-servants,  Messrs.  SherroflF  and  Foster,  shortly 
after  offered  to  join  him,  and  in  a  few  years  we  find  them 
engaged  in  a  calico-printing  business  at  Sabden,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Qitheroe,  in  Lancashire.  The  firm  prospered, 
and  subsequently  Cobden  separated  &om  his  first  partners, 
and  began  the  same  business  on  a  larger  scale,  in  company 
with  his  elder  brother,  at  Chorley,  also  in  Lancashire. 

Meanwhile  Richard  settled  in  Manchester,  and  conducted 
the  warehouse  branch  of  the  business  there.  The  Cobden 
prints  became  celebrated  for  their  taste,  as  well  as  quality ; 
they  competed  successfiilly  with  the  best  quality  of  London 
goods,  and  soon  fetched  the  highest  prices  in  the  market  An 
instance  of  their  success  may  be  incidentally  mentioned.  A 
gentleman  who  happened  to  visit  Mr.  Cobden's  warehouse 
in  Manchester  was  there  favored  with  the  sight  of  some 
new  printed  musHns  of  a  peeuHar  pattern,  about  three  days 
before  they  were  issued  to  the  public.  In  less  than  a  week 
firom  the  day  these  dresses  were  despatched  from  the  ware- 
house, the  same  gentleman  was  at  Chichester,  and,  walking 
in  the  direction  of  Goodwood,  he  met  some  ladies  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  family  wearing  the  identical  prints; 
and,  in  a  few  days  after,  the  same  gentleman  was  at  Windsor, 
and  saw  the  Queen  walking  on  the  slopes  wearing  a  dress  of 
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the  same  kind,  —  so  instantly  did  the  "  Cobden  prints  "  take 
the  lead  in  the  fashionable  world.  For  Mr.  Cobden  studied 
public  taste,  as  he  has  since  studied  public  opinion,  and  he 
rarely,  if  ever,  made  a  speculation  (and  this  branch  of  trade 
is  always  exceedingly  precarious  and  hazardous)  in  which  he 
was  not  completely  successful  He  had,  indeed,  been  so  suc- 
cessful as  a  man  of  business  at  the  time  when  the  Anti-Com- 
Law  agitation  commenced,  that,  had  he  retired  then,  he  could 
have  done  so  with  a  saved  capital  of  about  £  60,000. 

Mr.  Cobden  was  not  for  some  time  known  in  connection 
■*nth  public  affairs  in  Manchester.  He  was  too  modest  and 
i'etiring  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  strife  of  politics,  how- 
ever much  he  may  have  felt  interested  in  public  questions. 
One  of  the  first  movements  to  which  he  gave  himself  was 
the  overthrowing  of  the  old  lord-of-the-manor  government" 
of  Manchester,  and  its  constitution  as  a  municipal  borough, 
under  its  present  charter ;  and  we  may  incidentally  mention,' 
that  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Manchester  Council  was 
"Mr.  Alderman  Cobden."  He  also  appeared,  on  several 
occasions,  as  the  advocate  of  public  education  free  from  sec- 
tarian bias,  and  made  several  public  appearances  as  a  sup- 
porter of  the  British  and  Foreign  Society's  schools. 

He  was  also  mainly  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Man- 
chester Athenaeum,  an  institution  for  the  intellectual  recrea- 
tion and  improvement  of  young  men  chiefly  belonging  to  the 
mercantile  class.  His  project  met  with  considerable  opposi- 
tion from  the  slow-going  old  merchants  of  the  place ;  and 
many  years  after,  at  the  meeting  of  a  country  Mechanics' 
Institute,  he  thus  alluded  to  the  subject 

"  It  has,"  Mud  he,  "  been  objected,  that  the  poor  may  be  too 
much  educated.  But  you  may  just  as  well  be  afraid  of  all  the 
poor  riding  about  in  coaches  and  four,  or  playing  the  piano,  as 
fear  that  they  will  be  too  well  educated.  Admitting  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  educate  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  are  educated,  — 
admitting  it  for  argument's  sake,  —  there  are  two  great,  and  I 
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fear  wholly  insuperable  obstacles,  to  that  state  of  things  eyer  ar- 
living ;  the  one  is  the  want  of  time,  the  other  the  want  of  means. 
So  long  as  these  obstacles  exist,  the  rich  need  be  in  no  fear  that 
the  poor  will  be  better  educated  than  they  are.    I  remember 
waiting  on  a  person  holding  this  doctrine  in  Manchester  about 
sixteen  years  ago,  where  I  and  others  were  engaged  in  the  work 
of  starting  the  Manchester  Athenseum.    I  was  employed  in  wait- 
ing upon  the  principal  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  tradesmen 
of  the  town,  asking  for  subscriptions  with  that  object.     One  gen- 
tleman met  me  with  this  objection :  ^  I  think  the  people  are  a 
good  deal  too  much  educated  already.    I  don't  think  we  shall  be 
safe  if  they  are  to  be  educated  any  more ;  and  our  property  will 
be  in  danger  if  this  goes  on/    I  met  him  by  putting  to  him  this 
question :  *  Will  you  tell  me  in  what  period  of  the  world's  history 
you  would  rather  have  lived  than  the  present,  in  order  to  have 
had  your  vast  fortune  safer  than  it  is  now  ?  *    Well,  he  could  not 
answer  me.    I  urged  him  to  point  out  the  period  he  would  have 
selected :  *  Would  you  have  preferred  the  last  reign,  or  the  reign 
before,  or  the  reign  of  George  I.,  or  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  or 
that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  have  lived  in  greater  secu- 
rity both  as  regards  your  person  and  property  ?  *    Why,  he  could 
not  tell  me.    And  so  I  answered  my  own  question  by  saying : 
*  You  would  be  much  safer  if  you  lived  thirty  or  forty  years 
hence ;  but  not  if  you  were  to  go  back  to  any  time,  however  re- 
mote.'   This  is  the  tendency  of  those  institutions ;  and  yet  people 
are  to  be  found  who  charge  against  them  that  they  produce  dis- 
affection, disloyalty,  and  revolution.    Now,  disloyalty  and  revo- 
lution come  to  the  people  fixxn  misgovernment ;  and  misgovem- 
ment  is  more  likely  to  be  attempted  upon  an  ignorant  than  upon 
an  educated  people.    We  have  been  well  told  that '  oppression 
makes  wise  men  mad.'    And  I  remember  this  being  very  well 
applied  by  a  man  who  was  lecturing  upon  the  Corn  Laws  at 
Bury,  —  a  man  perhaps  not  highly  educated,  yet  by  no  means 
destitute  of  shrewdness.     The  lecturer  said,  *  Oppression  makes 
wise  men  mad.    If  it  maks  "  wise  men  mad,"  what  mun  it  do  wi' 
fooils  then  ?  *    I  think,  gentlemen,  you  will  agree  with  the  in- 
ference which  the  lecturer  left  his  auditory  to  draw,  that  what- 
ever effect  misgovemment  or  oppression  had  upon  wise  men,  it 
must  produce  worse  and  more  disastrous  effects  when  the  ignorant 
5* 
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and  the  fools  come  to  deal  with  it.  Therefore,  you  cannot  do  a 
worse  thing  than  to  encourage  ignorance." 

Such  is  an  illustration  of  the  homely  yet  forcible  style  in 
which  Mr.  Cobden  is  accustomed  to  fix  important  truths  m 
the  minds  of  the  audiences  he  addresses^ 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1835 — when  he  made  a.  visit 
to  Turkey,  and  the  East,  partly  with  an  eye  to  business— i- 
that  Mr.  Cobden  became  known  beyond  the  bounds  of  his 
own  district  as  a  keen  observer  and  an  original  thinker. 
The  result  of  this  visit  was  the  publication  of  the  pamphlet 
entitled  **  England,  Ireland,  and  America,  by  a  Manchester 
Manufacturer."  In  that  little  work,  we  find  almost  the 
whole  policy  of  Mr.  Cobden  foreshadowed.  Peace,  retrench- 
ment, non-intervention,  and  free  trade  were  there  his  first 
watchwords,  and  he  did  not  abandon  them.  He  held  that 
what  England  should  do  was,  not  to  occupy  herself  with 
what  Russia  could  or  would  do  in  the  East,  but  to  abolish 
the  Com  Laws,  stick  to  trade  and  commerce,  and  refuse  to 
meddle  with  questions  of  foreign  politics,  in  which,  his  opin- 
ion was,  England  could  do  no  good,  but  might  work  infinite 
mischief  The  idea  of  a  Free-Trade  Association,  such  as 
was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Anti-Com-Law  League, 
seems,  even  at  that  early  period,  to  have  occurred  to  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Cobden. 

"  Here  let  us  observe,"  said  he,  in  the  pamphlet  referred 
to,  "  that  it  is  worthy  of  surprise  how  little  progress  h^as  been 
made  in  the  study  of  that  science  of  which  Adam  Smith  was, 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  the  great  luminary.  We  re- 
gret that  no  society  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
seminating a  knowledge  of  the  just  principles  of  trade. 
Whilst  agriculture  can  boast  almost  as  many  associations  as 
there  are  British  counties,  whilst  every  city  in  the  kingdom 
contains  its  botanical,  phrenological,  or  mechanics'  institu- 
tions, and  Hiese  again  possess  their  periodical  journals,  (and 
not  merely  these,  for  even  war  sends  forth  its  United  Service 
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Magazine,)  we  possess  no  association  of  traders,  united  to* 
getber  for  the  common  object  of  enlightening  the  world  upon 
a  question  so  little  understood,  and  so  loaded  with  obloquy, 
as  free  trade.  We  have  our  Banksian,  our  lannsan,  our 
Hunterian  societies ;  and  why  should  not  at  least  our  great- 
est commercial  and  manufacturing  towns  possess  their 
Smithian  societies,  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  promulgating 
the  beneficent  truths  of  the  'Wealth  of  Nations'?  Such 
institutions,  by  promoting  a  correspondence  with  similar  sod- 
eties,  that  could  probably  be  organized  abroad,  (for  it  is  our 
example  in  questions  affecting  commerce  that  strangers  fol- 
low,) might  contribute  to  the  spread  of  liberal  and  just 
views  of  political  science,  and  thus  tend  to  ameliorate  the 
restrictive  policy  of  foreign  governments,  through  the  legiti- 
mate influence  of  the  opinions  of  its  people.  Nor  would 
such  societies  be  fruitless  at  home.  Prizes  might  be  offered 
for  the  best  essays  on  the  com  question ;  or  lecturers  might 
be  sent  to  enlighten  the  agriculturists,  and  to  invite  discussion 
upon  a  subject  so  difficult,  and  of  such  paramount  importance 
to  alL" 

The  views,  thus  enunciated  in  1835,  Mr.  Cobden  consist- 
ently pursued  in  his  after  career ;  and  his  last  public  act  has 
been  an  effort  to  ameliorate  the  restrictive  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  England's  nearest  neighbor,  France,  —  with 
what  good  result  yet  remains  to  be  seen.  But  we  antici- 
pate. 

From  this  time  forward  Mr.  Cobden  was  regarded  as  a 
leading  public  man  in  Manchester.  His  judgment  was 
sought  after  and  valued;  his  eminent  business  talent  was 
fully  recognized ;  and  he  was  usually  invited  to  take  part  in 
any  public  movements  of  importance  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  district  Yet  he  never  thrust  himself  on  the  attention 
of  his  fellow-citizens ;  rather  shunning  than  courting  the 
public  applause.  Modesty,  diffidence,  and  an  entire  absence 
of  vanity  and  jealousy,  have  throughout  distinguished  his 
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career  as  a  public  man.  In  1837  he  was  invited  to  stand 
as  a  candidate  for  tlie  borough  of  Stockport,  but  on  a  contest 
his  opponent  was  returned  by  a  majority  of  Totes.  It  was 
probably  better  that  he  remained  out  of  Parliament  at  the 
tune,  otherwise  the  orgaoization  and  conduct  of  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League  might  not  have  been  so  successful  as  in 
his  hands  it  subsequently  proved  to  be.  The  beginning  of 
this  celebrated  movement  was  comparatively  insignificant 
One  Dr.  Blmey  —  who  was  never  afterwards  heard  of — 
advertised  a  lecture  against  the  Com  Laws  in  the  Bolton 
Theatre,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1838,  but  his  performance 
was  so  unsatisfactory  that  he  was  hissed  off  the  stage ;  on 
which  a  gentleman  named  Paulton,  who  was  sittibg  in  one 
of  the  boxes,  rushed  forward  to  save  the  flying  Doctor.  He 
himself  undertook  to  deliver  the  lecture,  and  did  so.  Next 
week,  and  the  next  again,  he  called  the  people  together  on  the 
same  subject ;  and  the  movement  was  thus  bom.  Mr.  Paul- 
ton  next  gave  his  lectures  at  Manchester  and  Leeds,  at 
which  latter  town  we  heard  them,  at  the  end  of  1838,  deliv- 
ered before  a  very  small  and  comparatively  indifferent  audi- 
ence. In  ihe  mean  time  a  small  number  of  persons  at  Man- 
chester formed  themselves  into  a  Committee,  and  raised  a 
fund  in  flve-shilUng  subscriptions  to  support  the  movement. 
The  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  met  on  the  13th  of 
December,  1838,  to  discuss  a  motion  of  which  notice  had 
been  given,  relative  to  petitioning  Parliament  for  a  total  re- 
peal of  the  Com  Laws ;  and  at  that  meeting  Mr.  Cobden 
took  a  bold  and  decided  part  as  the  advocate  of  the  measure, 
and  he  submitted  a  petition  which  was  carried  by  a  great 
majority.  Larger  subscriptions  were  raised ;  lecturers  were 
sent  out  £rom  Manchester  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  con- 
vocations of  leading  men  were  held  in  various  towns ;  a  spe- 
cial organ,  the  Anti-Bread- Tax  Circular,  was  started  to  re- 
cord progress  and  chronicle  facts ;  and  a  Free-Trade  Hall, 
capable  of  accommodating  immense  meetings,  was  erected 
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on  the  site  of  the  field  of  Peterloo,*  to  give  force  and  enei^ 
to  the  movement.  The  League  had  by  this  time  also  got  its 
name.  At  a  meeting  of  three  hundred  delegates  held  in 
London  about  the  beginning  of  1839,  when  Mr.  Gobden 
spoke  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  asked  those  present 
"  why  they  should  not  have  a  League  of  the  towns  of  Eng- 
land against  the  aristocracy  who  ruled  them,  ruined  their 
trade,  and  had  just  revised  them  a  hearing,"  some  one  called 
out,  "  An  Anti-Com-Law  League  I "  Mr.  Cobden  continued^ 
*^  Yes !  An  Anti-Com-Law  League  I  **  And  thus  the  name 
was  given. 

Though  the  League  and  its  proceedings  gave  rise  to  much 
discussion  in  the  public  press  and  in  Parliament,  the  number 
of  those  who  actively  directed  the  movement  was  at  first 
very  small,  and  their  position  comparatively  insignificant 
Mr.  Cobden  himself  thus  described  the  early  days  of  the 
League  to  the  writer  of  this  memoir  in  1841 1"^ 

"  The  work,*  said  he,  "  has  been  done  by  a  very  few,  —  so  few 
that  we  have  been  the  laughing-stock  even  of  ourselves^  as  we  sat 
and  chuckled  over  the  splutter  we  were  making  in  the  name  of 
The  League.  You  have  not  an  idea  how  insignificant  a  body  the 
working  members  of  the  League  really  comprise.  Still  we 
worked.  When  we  could  not  hold  public  meetings,  we  got  up 
little  hole-and-corner  meetings.  Two  years  and  a  half  ago  we 
called  a  public  meeting ;  the  Chartist  leaders  attacked  us  on  the 
platform  at  the  head  of  their  deluded  followers.  We  were  nearly 
the  victims  of  physical  force.  I  lost  my  hat,  and  all  but  had  my 
head  split  with  the  leg  of  a  stool.  In  retaliation  for  this,  we 
deluged  the  town  with  short  tracts  printed  for  the  purpose.  We 
called  meetings  of  each  trade,  and  held  conferences  with  them  at 
their  own  lodges.  We  found  ready  listeners  and  many  secret 
allies,  even  amongst  the  Chartists.  We  resolutely  abstained  from 
discussing  the  Charter  or  any  other  party  question.  We  stuck  to 
our  subject ;  and  the  right-minded  amongst  the  working-men  gave 
us  credit  for  being  in  earnest,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  se- 

*  See  Memoir  of  Samuel  Bamford. 
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cure  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Our  strength  grew,  and  the 
result  is  that  we  can  now  hold  a  public  meeting  at  any  moment. 
We  shall  work  on  in  Manchester ;  there  is  im^ch  that  remains  to 
be  done.  Why  do  I  go  over  our  exploits  r  Not  for  egotistical 
display,  —  we  h^ve  done  no  more  than  our  duty,  —  but  simply 
to  give  you  the  assurance  that  everything  may  be  done  in  Leeds 
and  elsewhere  by  working  perseveringly  in  the  cause  of  Corn-Law 
Repeal**   • 

In  this  earnest  spirit  *did  Richard  Cobden  labor  for  many 
years,  Manchester  being  the  centre  of  a  series  of  operations 
which  radiated  therefix)m  unto  the  remotest  districts  of 
Britain.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  extent  of  his  labors 
in  connection  with  this  great  movement,  —  correspondence 
with  the  leaders  of  public  opinion,  encouragement  to  the 
desponding,  help  to  the  weak,  and  stimulus  to  the  inert,  — 
everywhere  was  his  pen  and  voice  at  work.  At  public  meet- 
ings he  was  put  in  the  front  rank,  for  he  never  put  himself 
there.  But,  as  he  said,  he  was  always  ready  to  fill  up  any 
gap.  His  enthusiastic  belief  in  the  economical  truths  which 
he  advocated  bore  him  up  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  op- 
position ;  —  he  hoped  against  hope,  and  was  resolute  when 
others  were  fiiU  of  despair.  Yet  even  he  was  not  without 
his  moments  of  private  doubt  and  fear.  Writing  in  No- 
vember, 1841,  he  said :  — 

"  I  am  told  from  all  sides,  that  unless  we  do  something,  and 
strike  a  blow,  we  shall  lose  confidence.  What  can  we  do? 
There  is  always  danger  of  being  made  ridiculous  by  showing 
one's  teeth  before  one  is  able  to  bite.  If  we  were  to  attempt  a 
coup,  and  it  were  to  fail  like  the  Chartist  holiday,  we  should  be 
laughed  at  forever.  Should  some  practical  measures  not  be 
speedily  carried,  they  will  come  too  late,  —  and  what  rational 
man  can  say  that  we  are  in  a  fair  way  for  doing  anything  very 
soon  ?  Still,  what  more  can  we  do,  than  what  we  are  doing  ? 
At  least,  we  are  not  standing  in  the  way  of  a  more  hopefiil  move- 
ment ;  for  of  the  three  questions  that  now  agitate  the  people,  — 
Repeal  of  Com  Law,  Repeal  of  Union,  and  Charter,  —  I  can't 
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lielp  thinkiDg  tliat  our  question  stands  in  the  place  of  ithe  favorite 
in  the  public  mind.'  Bcui  is  the  prospect  even  of  the  best;  but  so 
long  as  there  is  no  better  to  which  to  resign  the  course,  we  must 
work  away  with  whip  and  spur,  keeping  our  head  steadily  towards 
the  far-distant  winning-post." 

Usuallj,  however,  Mr.  Cobden  was  much  more  sanguine 
in  his  anticipations,  and  never  allowed  any  exertions  to  flag 
for  want  of  encouragement  and  stimulus  on  his  part 

At  length  Mr.  Cobden  was  sent  to  Parliament  to  carry 
forward  there  the  advocacy  of  the  Repeal.  In  1840  he  was 
invited  to  stand  for  Manchester,  but  declined  to  do  so,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  enter  Parliament  a 
firee  man ;  the  committee  who  waited  on  him  having  repre- 
sented the  expediency  of  letting  principle  be  subservient  to 
party  arrangements,  —  a  thing  to  which  Mr.  Cobden  declared 
that  his  conscience  would  never  allow  him  to  give  his  assent. 
But  the  Whig  government,  which  he  was  expected  to  sup- 
port, having  fallen  to  pieces,  and  Peel  having  been  made 
minister  to  maintain  the  Com  Laws,  the  ground  was  now  clear, 
and  Mr.  Cobden  offered  himself  again  at  Stockport,  and  this 
time  he  was  returned. 

Many  were  the  predictions  of  his  political  enemies,  that 
his  appearance  in  Parliament  would  be  a  failure.  Cobden 
was  now  to  "find  his  level."  The  poor  farmer's  son  could 
never  lift  up  his  head  amongst  the  proud  lords  of  the  soil, 
and  dare  to  measure  his  strength  with  them,  nor  would  his 
have  been  the  first  popular  reputation  of  which  St.  Stephen's 
had  been  the  death.  But  Cobden  was  not  a  mere  popular 
spouter.  He  had  been  admirably  disciplined  by  business,  by 
reading,  and  by  reflection ;  he  was  an  apt  and  fluent  speaker, 
full  of  treasured  information ;  above  all,  he  possessed  great 
moral  courage  and  earnestness,  and  deep-rooted  convictions. 
Such  a  man  was  sure  of  making  himself  heard  by  any  au- 
dience. The  following  is  Mr.  Bright's  account  of  Cobden's 
first  appearance  in  Parliament :  — 
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"  Mr.  Cobden,**  swd  he, "  entered  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  year  1841,  two  years  before  I  became  a  member  of  that 
house.  I  believe  I  was  in  the  gallery  on  the  night  when  he 
made  his  first  speech.  I  happened  to  sit  close  to  a  gentleman, 
not  now  living,  —  Mr.  Horace  Twiss,  —  who  had  once  himself 
been  a  member  of  the  House,  but  who  was  then  occupied  in  the 
gallery,  writing  the  Parliamentary  summary  of  the  proceedings 
which  were  published  morning  after  morning  in  the  columns  of 
the  Times  newspaper.  Mr.  Cobden  had  a  certain  reputation 
when  he  went  into  Parliament,  from  the  course  he  had  taken 
before  the  public  in  connection  with  the  Com  Law  out  of  doors. 
There  was  great  interest  as  to  his  first  speech,  and  the  position 
he  would  take  in  the  House.  Horace  Twiss  was  a  Tory  of  the 
old  school.  He  appeared  to  have  the  greatest  possible  horror  of 
anybody  who  was  a  manufacturer  or  calico-printer  coming  down 
into  that  assembly  to  teach  our  senators  wisdom.  '  As  the  speech 
went  on  I  watched  his  countenance  and  heard  his  observations, 
and  when  Mr.  Cobden  sat  down  he  threw  it  off  with  a  careless 
gesture,  and  said,  *  Nothing  in  him  ;  he  is  only  a  barker.'  ** 

In  his  fiist  speech,  as  in  his  last^  Mr.  Cobden's  object  was 
to  convince.  He  never  strove  to  triumph,  but  to  persuade. 
The  things  he  said  might  be  disagreeable,  but  he  must  say 
them  quietly,  winningly,  and  at  length  persuasively.  He 
secured  the  ear  of  the  House,  and  steadily  made  his  position 
good.  The  Anti-Com-Law  movement  came  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  great  fact,  even  within  the  walls  of  Parliament. 
It  made  its  way  there  steadily,  as  well  as  throughout  the 
country ;  and  at  length,  in  1846,  the  long  and  arduous  strug- 
gle was  brought  to  a  close,  —  Sir  Robert  Peel  proclaiming 
that  the  person  to  whom  the  honor  of  the  triumph  was 
mainly  due  was  Bichard  Cobden. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Cobden  was  influenced  by  no  narrow 
political  motives  in  his  great  enterprise  to  secure  freedom  of 
trade  for  England  with  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  was  not 
a  mere  money  question  with  him,  but  one  of  ultimate  human 
happiness  and  civilization.     While  he  has  a  keen  eye  to  the 
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actual  necessities  of  living  men,  he  has  also  his  eye  directed 
towards  the  future,  and  sees  in  tlic  consummation  of  the 
measure  for  which  he  so  zealously  labored,  the  triumph  of 
peace,  and  the  prevalence  of  social  happiness.  "  I  beheve," 
said  he,  at  a  pubhc  meeting  in  Manchester,  ^  that  the  physi- 
cal gain  will  be  the  smallest  gain  to  humanity  from  its  suc- 
cess. I  see  in  free  trade  that  which  shall  act  on  the  moral 
world  as  the  law  of  gravitation  in  the  universe,  —  drawing 
men  together,  thrusting  aside  the  antagonism  of  race  and 
creed  and  language,  and  uniting  us  in  the  bonds  of  eternal 
peace.  I  believe  that  the  desire  and  the  motive  for  large 
and  mighty  emjpires,  for  gigantic  armies  and  great  navies, 
for  those  materials  which  are  used  for  the  destruction  of  life 
and  the  desolation  of  the  rewards  of  labor,  will  die  away.  I 
beheve  that  such  things  will  cease  to  be  necessary,  or  to  be 
used,  when  man  becomes  one  family,  and  freely  exchanges 
the  fruiiis  of  his  labor  with  his  brother  man."  Mr.  Cobden, 
we  believe,  sees  as  clearly  as  most  thinking  men,  that  the 
struggle  for  free  commerce  is  only  part  of  a  struggle  for  a 
still  larger  freedom  ;  and  that  beyond  the  question  of  poHti- 
cal  economy  there  is  also  the  great  problem  of  social  econ- 
omy to  be  solved,  —  how  the  means  of  happiness  are  to  be 
the  most  equitably  distributed  for  the  well-being  of  those 
who  produce  them. 

On  the  fall  of  Peel's  government.  Lord  John  Russell  com- 
municated to  Mrl  Cobden  his  intention  of  offering  him  a  seat 
in  the  new  Cabinet ;  but,  fearing  lest  the  position  should  in- 
terfere with  his  independence  of  speech  and  action,  Cobden 
declined  the  offer.  As  a  rehef  from  the  turmoil  of  public 
life,  he  proceeded  to  make  a  tour  on  the  Continent,  which 
was  intended  to  be  a  holiday;  but  the  ovations  which  he 
received  during;  his  journey  made  it  rather  appear  the  mis- 
sion of  a  propagandist  During  his  absence,  the  largest  con- 
stituency in  England  —  that  of  the  West  Riding  of  York  — 
spontaneously  elected  him  as  their  representative ;  and  ;he 
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accepted  the  honor.  One  of  the  things  which  most  struck 
him  while  abroad  was  the  hosts  of  armed  men,  withdrawn 
from  industry,  who  were  kept  up  in  every  Continental 
nation,  —  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  assembled  in  immense 
annies,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  each  other  across  their 
respectiye  frontiers, — millions  of  idle  soldiers,  eating  off  the 
very  head  of  industry,  breeding  ftiture  revolutions  and  con- 
vulsions, If  not  bringing  poEtical  perdition  upon  the  great 
states  of  Europe.  He  saw  too,  that,  in  consequence  of  this 
vast  armature  of  the  Contmental  nations,  England  was,  in 
a  measure,  compelled  to  maintain  a  similar  attitude ;  and, 
desirous  of  abating  the  evil^  he  appealed  to  pubKc  opinion, 
and  strongly  pleaded  for  a  general  national  disarmment. 
A  Peace  Society  was  formed,  and  convocations  were  held  in 
London,  Paris,  Brussels,  and  Berlin ;  but  we  need  scarcely 
say  that  the  movement  was  followed,  by  no  practical  results, 
for  Europe  now  bristles  with  bayonets  more  than  ever,  and 
all  the  European  governments  are  sedulously  arming  their 
subjects  with  Enfields,  Minies,  and  needle-giins,  one  of  the 
chief  topics  of  the  day  being  the  discussion  of  the  respective 
merits  of  rifled  cannon  of  recent  invention.  Yet  Mr.  Cobden 
was  right ;  and  when  reaction  sets  in,  —  as  set  in  again  it 
assuredly  will,  —  the  truth  and  the  elevated  consistency  of 
his  views  will  not  fail  to  be  extensively  recogni2ed.  The 
unpopularity,  however,  of  Mr.  Cobden's  advocacy  of  peace 
principles,  more  especially  in  connection  with  the  Russian 
war,  lost  him  his  seat  in  Parliament ;  and  it  was  not  until 
during  his  absence  on  a  visit  to  America,  in  1859,  that 
he  was  letumied  without  opposition  for  the  borough  of 
Bochdale. 

During  Mr.  Cobden's  ahnost  exclusive  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Free  Trade  for  so  many  years,  his  extensive  busi- 
ness was  necessarily  neglected,  and  when  he  proceeded  to 
take  stock  at  itie  close  of  the  agitation  which  ended  in  the 
repeal  of  the  CSom  Laws,  he  found  he  was  scarcely  square 
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-with  die  world.  The  nation  whom  he  had  served  so  well 
generouslj  came  forward  to  his  assistance  at  this  juncture, 
and  a  subscription  of  £  70,000  was  raised,  which  enabled 
him  to  paj  o£f  his  debts,  and  to  return  to  his  little  estate  at 
Medhurst,  which  was  purchased  with  a  porticm  of  the  fund. 
The  greater  part  of  the  remainder  was  unhappUj  invested 
bj  his  fiiends  in  Illinois  Central  Bonds,  and  there  it  re- 
mained unproductive.  A  subsec^aent  voluntary  subsGripti<m 
has  since  been  raised  by  his  friends,  and  already  amounts  to 
about  £  40,000,  which  we  trust  Mr.  Cobden  will  long  live 
to  enjoy.  Unquestionably  tiie  same  amount  of  energy  and 
devotedness  applied  to  business,  which  Mr.  Cobden  gave  to 
the  cause  of  Free  Trade,  could  not  have  failed  to  build  up 
for  him  a  gigantic  fortune ;  and  it  is  only  right  that  so  be- 
nificent  a  worker  should  not  suffer  the  loss  of  his  fortune, 
through  his  devotion  to  a  great  public  cause. 

Take  him  all  in  all,  Mr.  Cobden  is  a  man  of  rare  intelli- 
gence, of  unswerving  industry,  and  of  spotless  integrity.  In 
qualities  of  head  and  heart,  we  believe  him  to  be  excelled 
by  few  men.  His  conscientiousness  is  of  the  highest  order. 
Though  he  has  had  much  political  enmity  to  encounter,  no 
one  has  ever  charged  him  with  doing  a  mean  thing,  or  prosti- 
tuting the  great  power  he  unquestionably  wielded  to  subserve 
any  personal  or  selfish  end.  His  eloquence  —  or  rather  his 
persuasiveness  — is  remarkable.  He  practises  none  of  the 
graces  of  the  orator.  His  style  is  simple,  almost  homely, 
but  thoroughly  logical  and  convincing;  and  Ins  matter  is 
alwaya  full  of  £^te.  He  emphatically  hits  the  nail  on  the 
head,  clinching  it  at  both  sides.  In  person  he  is  pale,  lean, 
and  wiiy,  of  melancholic  features ;  and  his  voice  is  thin,  and 
sounds  somewhat  nasaL  Yet,  with  these  personal  disad- 
vantages, the  influence  which  he  exercises  as  a  speaker  is 
something  extraordinary.  We  believe  the  secret  to  lie  in  his 
immense  fund  of  common  sense,  his  great  practical  sagacity 
and  shrewdness,  his  evident  honesty  of  purpose  and  earnest 
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straightforwardness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  clearness  and 
simplicity  of  speech  which  enables  him  to  bring  his  reasonings 
and  his  facts  completely  home  to  the  judgment,  and  appeal 
BO  powerfully  to  the  silent  judge  in  every  man's  bosom.  It 
matters  not  what  description  of  audience  he  addresses, — be 
they  members  of  Parliament,  Manchester  manufacturers, 
Stockport  operatives,  or  Sussex  ploughmen,  —  he  invariably 
secures  and  rivets  their  attention.  He  thoroughly  knows 
the  men  he  addresses ;  he  adapts/himself  to  them ;  he  enters 
into  their  very  minds  and  hearts ;  he  carries  them  along  with 
him  entirely ;  and  thus  achieves  triumphs  as  great  as  if  he 
were  the  most  accomplished  of  orators. 


SIR  EDWARD  BULWER  LITTON. 


FEW  living  writers  have  done  more,  or  achieved  a  higher 
standing  in  his  own  peculiar  line  of  literature,  than  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  has  done.  That  he  has  been  a  very 
hard  worker,  his  numerous  works  bear  ample  witness.  When 
Sir  Walter  Scott  died,  Bulwer  at  once  succeeded  him  in  the 
living  and  hopeful  interest  of  the  readers  of  fiction,  and  he 
has  since  retained  Ins  supremacy  over  all  writers  of  the 
same  school 

But  not  only  has  he  succeeded  as  a  novelist ;  he  has  been 
equally  successM  as  a  dramatist  For,  is  not  "  The  Lady  of 
Lyons  "  the  most  popular  of  modem  plays  ?  What  modem 
drama  is  to  be  compared  with  it  in  point  of  attraction  and 
living  interest?  It  may  be  open  to  the  strictures  of  the 
critic,  but  it  has  been  imequivocally  successful,  unprece- 
dentedly  productive  to  managers,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  good 
company  it  is  really  an  exceedingly  beautiful  play. 

But  Bulwer  has  done  more  than  this.  He  has  written  a 
History,  which  may  take  its  place  on  the  same  shelves  with 
Gibbon  and  Arnold  and  Grote.  His  "Athens,  its  Rise 
and  Fall,"  has  extorted  praise  &om  all  quarters,  and  is  a 
noble  historical  work,  though  but  a  fragment  Li  this  de- 
partment of  literature  Bulwer  has  succeeded  where  even, 
Scott  failed ;  for  the  History  of  Napoleon  of  the  latter  will 
be  forgotten,  while  his  Waverley  and  Ivanhoe  will  continue 
the  delight  of  thousands. 

Bulwer's  success  has  been  equally  marked  in  other  lit- 
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erary  directions.  He  has  written  essays  which  might  take 
their  place  beside  the  choicest  specimens  of  Charles  Lamb 
or  Leigh  Hunt  His  leading  articles  in  newspapers,  and 
his  reviews  in  the  monthlies  and  quarterlies,  have  been  mis- 
taken for  the  productions  of  the  most  elegant  living  writ- 
ers. His  political  pamphlet,  published  on  the  death  of  Earl 
Spencer,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  productions  of  its 
kind. 

His  poems,  also,  have  been  eminently  successM;  and 
many  of  them  are  beautiftil  in  a  high  degree.  Let  any 
one  read  his  "  Lay  of  the  Beacon,"  and  say  if  Bulwer  is 
not  entitled  to  be  called  a  successful  poet,  as  well  as  a  snc- 
cessftd  novelist,  a  successfiil  dramatist,  and  a  successful  his- 
torian. 

Now,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  must  unquestionably 
have  worked  hard  to  achieve  success  in  these  several  paths 
of  literature.  On  the  score  of  mere  industry,  there  are  few, 
if  any,  living  English  writers  who  have  produced  so  much, 
and  none  who  have  produced  so  much  of  the  same  quality. 
And  when  you  consider  that  he  was  bom  to  comparative 
ease,  and  did  not  need  to  work  so  hard,  it  will  be  admitted, 
we  think,  that  bis  industry  is  entitled  to  all  the  greater 
praise.  Eiches  are  quite  as  great  a  hindrance  to  intellectual 
labor  as  poverty  can  be  ;  their  temptations  are  difficult  to  be 
forborne,  and  they  are  often  not  resisted.  To  hunt,  and  shoot, 
and  live  at  ease,  —  to  frequent  operas,  and  clubs,  and  Al- 
mack's,  enjoying  the  variety  of  London  sight-seeing,  morning 
calls,  and  Parliamentary  small-talk,  during  "the  season," 
and  then  off  to  the  country  mansion,  with  its  well-stocked 
preserves  and  its  thousand  delightful  pleasures,  alternated 
with  a  few  months  on  the  Scotch  moors,  or  a  run  across  the 
Continent,  to  Venice  or  Rome,  —  all  this  is  excessively 
attractive,  and  is  not  by  any  means  calculated  to  make  a 
man  "scorn  deKghts  and  live  laborious  days." 

And  yet  by  Bulwer  these  pleasures,  all  within  his  reach, 
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were  to  a  great  extent  necessarily  forborne,  when  he  as- 
siimed  the  position  and  pursued  the  career  of  a  literary  man. 
Though  he  did  not  require  to  do  so,  he  yet  volunteered  to 
work  hard ;  doubtless  he  must  have  taken  a  high  pleasure 
in  the  work,  otherwise  we  should  have  seen  much  less  of 
him  as  an  author  than  we  have  done.  Indeed,  all  his  sym- 
pathies seem  to  be  literary,  as  his  labors  mainly  are.  His 
society  is  literary,  and  his  public  acts  are  identified  with 
literature.  One  of  his  earliest  Parliamentary  efforts  was  to 
obtain  an  Act  enabling  dramatic  authors  to  receive  benefit 
from  the  acting  of  their  plays  in  provincial  theatres,  which 
formerly  they  were  unable  to  do.  He  also  aided  in  the 
reduction  of  the  stamp  duty  on  newspapers,  and  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  law  of  copyright  And  recently,  we  have 
seen  him  co-operating  with  a  body  of  dramatists,  artists,  and 
literary  men,  in  the  phUanthropic  efibrt  to  establish  a  Guild 
of  Literature  and  Art,  in  the  shape  of  a  Life  Lisurance 
Company,  connected  with  other  admirable  arrangements,  by 
which  the  independence  and  comfort  of  literary  men  and 
women  in  advanced  years  will  be  secured^ 

Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  is  the  younger  son  of  the  late 
General  Bulwer  of  Heydon  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk. 
His  elder  brother.  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer,  the  author  of 
**  The  Monarchy  and  Middle  Classes  of  France,"  was  for 
some  time  English  Ambassador  at  Madrid,  —  he  is  now  Am- 
bassador at  Washington,  —  and  inherits  the  paternal  family 
estate.  Sir  Edward,  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  1843, 
succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Knebworth,  of  which  she  was  heir- 
ess, and  then  he  assumed  the  final  name  of  Lytton.  The 
literary  talent  of  the  family  seems  to  come  mainly  from  the 
mother's  side.  Her  father  was  a  great  scholar,  the  first  He- 
braist of  his  day,  and  above  Porson  himself  in  the  judgment 
of  Dr.  Parr.  He  wrote  dramas  in  Hebrew,  but  he  neglected 
his  estates,  which  were  fast  going  to  decay  under  the  care  of 
stewards,  when  Mrs.  Bulwer,  his  daughter,  whose  husband 
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died  and  left  her  a  joung  widow,  went  back  to  reside  at 
Knebwortli,  with  her  family.  She  was  a  woman  of  great 
energy,  and  at  once  employed  herself  in  the  improvement  of 
the^Knebworth  estate,  and  the  preservation  of  what  remained 
of  the  old  halL  In  a  beautiful  paper,  contained  in  the  vol- 
ume of  essays  called  "  The  Student,"  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton  says,  the  old  manorial  seat  was  formerly  of  vast  ex- 
tent, '<  built  round  a  quadrangle  at  different  periods,  from  the 
date  of  the  second  crusade  to  that  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
It  was  in  so  ruinous  a  condition  when  my  mother  came 
to  its  possession,  that  three  sides  of  it  were  obliged  to  be 
pulled  down ;  the  fourth,  yet  remaining,  is  in  itself  a  house 
larger  than  most  in  the  country,  and  still  contains  the  old 
oak  hall,  with  its  lofty  ceiling  and  raised  music-gallery. 
The  park  has  something  of  the  character  of  Penshurst ;  and 
its  venerable  avenues,  which  slope  from  the  house  down  the 
gradual  acclivity,  giving  wide  views  of  the  opposite  hills, 
crowned  with  cottages  and  spires,  impart  to  the  scene  that 
peculiarly  English,  half-stately  and  wholly  cultivated  char- 
acter, upon  which  the  poets  of  Elizabeth's  day  so  mucli 
loved  to  linger." 

"In  this  old  place,"  Sir  Edward  says,  "the  happiest 
days  of  my  childhood  glided  away."  In  the  course  of  his 
writings,  he  shows  a  tender  regard  for  his  mother^  who  ed- 
ucated him  here,  and  he  delights  to  acknowledge  the  deep 
obligations  under  which  he  lay  to  her,  by  the  direction  she 
gave  to  his  taste  and  studies,  and  the  beneficial  influence 
which  she  exercised  upon  his  character  in  early  life.  In  the 
beautiful  dedication  of  his  collected  works  to  his  mother,  he 
says :  "Left  yet  young,  with  no  ordinary  accomplishments  and 
gifts,  the  sole  guardian  of  your  sons,  to  them  you  devoted 
the  best  years  of  your  useful  and  spotless  Ufe ;  and  any  suc- 
cess it  be  their  fate  to  attain  in  the  paths  they  have  severally 
chosen,  would  have  its  principal  sweetness  in  the  thought 
that  such  success  was  the  reward  of  one  whose  hand  aided 
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every  straggle,  and  whose  heart  sympathized  with  every 
care.  From  your  graceful  and  accomplished  taste  I  early 
learned  that  affection  for  literature  which  has  exercised  so 
large  an  influence  over  the  pursuits  of  my  life ;  and  you  who 
were  my  first  guide  were  my  earliest  critic" 

The  boy  began  to  write  verses  when  five  or  six  years  old, 
which  shows  that  early  taste  or  early  direction  must  have 
guided  his  hand.  Alluding  to  the  gentle  and  polished  verses 
of  his  mother,  in  the  dedication  referred  to,  he  says,  "It 
was  those  easy  lessons,  far  more  than  the  harsher  rudiments 
learned  subsequently  in  schools,  that  taught  me  to  admire  and 
to  imitate."  And  he  adds  to  this  a  reverential  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  qualities,  compared  with  which  all  literary  ac- 
complishments are  poor :  "  Happy,  while  I  borrowed  from 
your  taste,  could  I  have  found  it  not  more  difficult  to  imitate 
your  virtues,  —  your  spirit  of  action  and  extended  benevo- 
lence, your  cheerful  piety,  your  considerate,  justice,  your 
kindly  charity,  —  and  all  the  qualities  that  brighten  a  nature 
more  free  from  the  thought  of  self  than  any  it  has  been  my 
lot  to  meet  with."  One  of  the  last  works  of  her  old  age  was 
the  erection  and  endowment  of  an  almshouse  for  the  widows 
of  the  poor,  which  she  just  lived  to  complete,  an  example 
which  her  son  is  nobly  imitating  in  the  Guild  of  Literature 
and  Art,  which  he  is  now  exerting  himself  to  establish. 

Bulwer's  first  appearance  before  the  public  was  in  the 
character  of  a  poet  At  Cambridge,  where  he  studied,  he 
was  the  successfiil  competitor  for  the  prize  poem  of  his 
year ;  and  shortly  after,  in  1826,  he  published  his  first  book, 
bearing  the  juvenile  title  of  "Weeds  and  Wild-Flowers." 
In  the  year  following,  he  published  "  O'Neil,  or  the  Rebel," 
a  poetical  tale,  after  the  manner  of  Byron's  Corsair.  It  re- 
sembled the  verse  of  Byron,  without  the  poetry.  The  wings 
of  the  young  writer  were  scarcely  fledged  yet,  and  it  took 
him  many  efforts  before  he  could  rise  above  the  imitative  and 
commonplace.  "  Falkland,"  his  first  novel,  published  in  the 
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same  year  (1827),  was  also  a  failure:  it  was  decidedly  By- 
ponesque,  and,  but  for  the  author's  subsequent  celebrity,  would 
soon  have  been  utterly  forgotten.  He  himself  became 
ashamed  of  it,  and  reused  to  include  it  in  his  collected  works 
since  issued,  characterizing  it  as  ^  the  crude  and  passionate 
performance  of  a  mere  boy,  which  I  sincerely  regret,  and 
would  willingly  retract"  It  was  passionate  and  sentimental, 
to  an  extent  that  even  went  beyond  the  tastes  of  the  circu- 
lating library,  and  so  it  died.  But  Bulwer  was  made  of  the 
right  stuff,  and  he  worked  on,  determined  to  succeed.  He 
labored  pen  in  hand,  was  incessantly  industrious,  read  pro- 
digiously (as  his  writings  show),  and  fix)m  failure  went  cour- 
ageously onward  to  success. 

"Pelham"  followed  "Falkland"  within  a  year,  and  it 
succeeded.  It  was  an  immense  improvement  on  its  prede- 
cessor. Though  betraying  occasional  sti&ess,  it  was  on  the 
whole  a  remarkably  clever  book ;  and  before  many  months 
passed,  a  second  edition  was  called  for.  As  in  "  Falkland  " 
he  had  assumed  the  sentimentalist,  so  in  "  Pelham  "  he  as- 
sumed the  mere  heartless  worldling  and  man  of  &,sliion. 
But  the  picture  was  powerftilly  drawn,  and  it  proved  irre- 
sistibly attractive,  as  the  result  showed.  "  The  Disowned  " 
was  sent  to  the  press  hnmediately  ailer  the  publication  of 
"  Pelham,"  and  came  out  at  the  end  of  1828 ;  and  next  year 
"  Devereux "  appeared,  a  still  more  finished  performance ; 
but  both  works  still  displaying  the  enthusiasm  and  inex- 
perience of  a  comparatively  young  writer.  "Devereux" 
showed  that  he  had  been  reading  largely  in  the  interval  of 
his  labors,  for  some  admirable  portraits  of  the  wits  of  Boling- 
broke's  time  pass  across  its  pages. 

In  1830,  another  novel  proceeded  from  the  same  fertile 
pen,  and  this  time  it  was  "  Paul  Clifford ; "  a  novel  that  has 
been  more  praised  and  abused  by  turns  than  any  other  of 
his  works.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  taste  which  in- 
duced him  to  choose  a  highwayman  for  his  hero, '—and 
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Bulwer  puts  forward  a  plea  in  justafication  of  his  choice, 
namely,  that  he  wanted  to  expose  the  errors  of  our  vicious 
system  of  prison  discipline,  and  also  to  show  that  yulgar 
vice  was  in  no  respect  essentiallj  different  horn,  fashionable 
vice,  —  whatever  may  be  said  of  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  skill  with  which  the  plot  is  contrived,  the  brilliancy 
of  the  dialogue,  and  the  intense  interest  of  the  story  as  a 
whole. 

In  1831,  still  hankering  after  poetic  fame,  he  published 
"The  Siamese  Twins,"  a  satire  on  fashion,  London  life, 
travellers,  politicians,  and  such  like ;  but  the  public  did  not  yet 
award  him  the  poetic  wreath.  Later  on  in  the  same  year, 
still  working  away  as  a  novelist,  he  brought  out  his  £uie 
novel  of  "  Eugene  Aram,"  one  of  the  most  highly-finished 
of  his  works.  His  early  interest  had  been  excited  in  the 
history  of  Eugene  Aram  from,  the  circumstauce  of  his  hav- 
ing, when  a  teacher,  during  his  residence  at  Lynn,  visited 
at  his  grandfather's  house  at  Heydon,  and  given  lessons  to 
the  younger  members  of  the  family  there.  He  proceeded 
to  investigate  the  floating  history  of  the  man,  collected  an- 
ecdotes firom  the  neighborhood  as  to  his  life  and  manners, 
and  these  he  weaved  into  the  beautiful  and  affecting  romance 
of  the  above  name.  In  the  female  characters  of  this  work 
he  surpassed  himself.  Indeed,  he  has  not  in  any  succeeding 
w:ork  equalled  the  delineation  of  the  noble  Madeline,  with 
which  her  sister  Ellinor  is  so  gracefully  and  tenderly  con- 
trasted. The  publication  of  this  work  placed  him  in  the 
first  rank  as  a  novelist;  and  his  talents  and  genius  as  a 
writer  of  fiction  stood  confessed  by  even  the  most  captious 
critic. 

Campbell  having  vacated  the  editorship  of  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  Bulwer  undertook  the  office;  and  to 
the  columns  of  that  periodical  he  contributed  some  of  his 
most  effective  papers.  These  have  since  been  collected  and 
published  under  the  title  of  "  The  Student ; "  and  there  are 
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some  of  the  essays  that,  for  beautj  and  elegance  of  thought 
and  language,  we  would  not  exchange  for  any  others  in 
English  literature.  The  paper  entitled  "  The  New  Phaedo" 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  touching  things  we  ever  read. 

The  author's  diligence  continued  unabated.  In  1833  ap- 
peared his  "  England  and  the  English ; "  a  work  unique  of 
its  kind,  full  of  racy  criticisms,  and,  though  tinged  with  preju- 
dice, still  a  valuable  and  able  work.  "  The  Pilgrims  of  the 
Rhine  "  next  came  out ;  the  greater  part  of  which  was  writ- 
ten in  the  course  of  a  pleasant  excursion  made  up  the  Rhine, 
in  the  company  of  his  brother  Henry,  some  years  before. 
"  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  "  came  next,  in  1834 ;  "  Eienzi " 
in  1835,  at  the  steady  rate  of  a  novel  yearly ;  exhibiting  an 
amount  of  industry  not  often  surpassed  even  by  purely  pro- 
fessional writers. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  that  we  should  do  more  than  name 
the  tides  of  his  other  numerous  novels.  "  Maltravers  "  and 
"Alice"  were  his  next;  two  delightful  works,  containing 
some  exquisite  portraiture  of  character.  Alice  Darvil  is  a 
fine  creation,  though  not,  in  our  opinion,  equal  to  his  Made- 
line in  "Eugene  Aram."  "The  original  conception  of 
Alice,"  he  says,  in  the  preface  to  the  edition  of  1840,  "  is 
taken  from  real  life,  from  a  person  I  never  saw  but  twice, 
and  then  she  was  no  longer  young ;  but  her  whole  history 
made  a  deep  impression  on  me."  Bulwer,  in  the  same  pre- 
face, warns  the  reader  not  to  confound  him  with  the  hero 
of  the  story,  — with  whom  some  German  critic  had  absurdly 
identified  him.  But,  from  the  style  in  which  these  novels 
are  written,  we  confess  it  is  difficult  to  detach  the  author 
from  his  hero,  or  to  believe  that  it  is  any  other  character 
than  his  own  that  he  is  delineating.  This  is  peculiarly  the 
case  with  "  Pelham  "  and  "  Devereux." 

The  next  published  work  was  his  "  Athens,"  which  had 
occupied  him  for  some  time;  a  work  exhibiting  fine  taste, 
extensive  learning,  and  elaborate  research  ;  and  in  the  same 
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year  he  continued  his  novel  publications,  which  he  seemed  to 
throw  off  like  an  annual  exuvia,  —  this  year  it  was  "  Leila,  or 
the  Seige  of  Granada,"  and  "  Calderon  the  Courtier."  "Night 
and  Morning"  succeeded;  then  "Zanoni,"  originallj  pub- 
lished as  "2icci"  in  the  Monthly  Chronicle,  a  clever  peri- 
odical, with  whose  projection  and  editing  Bulwer  had,  we 
believe,  something  to  do.  "  Eva  and  other  Poems  "  appeared 
next ;  then  "  The  Last  of  the  Barons,"  in  which  he  an- 
nounced that  he  took  his  final  leave  of  the  public  as  a  novel- 
writer.  But  he  could  not  hold  his  hand ;  for  shortly  aiter 
he  wrote  "Lucretia,"  the  worst  of  his  books,  and  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  published.  Still  there  was  no 
decay  of  powers,  —  his  recent  admirable  works,  "  The  Cax- 
tons,"  "  My  Novel,"  and  "  What  will  he  do  with  it  ?  "  origi- 
nally published  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  showing  that  he 
is  stiU  in  the  very  maturity  of  his  powers.  "  My  Novel " 
may  indeed  be  pronounced  the  masterpiece  of  this  great 
writer. 

There  are  some  other  of  his  works  which  we  have  not  yet 
named.  "  The  New  Timon,"  his  best  poem,  was  published 
anonymously  some  years  ago,  and  "  took  the  town  by  storm." 
"  Grodolphin,"  a  fine  romance,  also  published  anonymously, 
at  once  acquired  a  popularity  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
of  his  works.  There  was  also  his  excellent  translation  of 
the  "Poems  and  Ballads  of  Schiller,"  a  work  deserving 
of  very  high  praise.  "The  Lady  of  Lyons,"  produced 
anonymously,  at  once  leapt  into  the  highest  favor,  and  was 
pronounced  the  best  drama  of  the  day.  His  drama  of 
"  Richelieu  "  is  a  grander  work,  full  of  power  and  energy ; 
and  those  who  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Macready 
in  the  character  of  the  old  Cardinal,  will  never  forget  him. 
"Money,"  and  the  "Duchesse  de  la  Valliere"  (his  first 
play),  have  great  merits ;  but  are  inferior  as  respects  their 
acting  qualities.  His  last  play,  "  Not  so  Bad  as  we  Seem," 
contains  some  clever  writing,  and  highly  effective  situations, 
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though  not  bj  any  means  equal  in  interest  to  some  of  his 
earlier  productions. 

To  be  a  great  and  successful  author  was  not,  however, 
enough  to  satisfy  the  honorable  ambition  of  Bulwer.  For 
he  has  recently  appeared  before  the  public  in  another  ca- 
pacity, —  that  of  Orator,  —  and  on  two  of  such  occasions, 

—  at  Edinburgh  and  at  Leeds,  —  if  he  has  not  borne 
away  the  palm  fix)m  all  living  competitors,  he  has  at  least 
delivered  orations  which  for  force,  brilliancy,  and  truth  are 
of  the  very  highest  class  of  platform  eloquence. 

The  art  of  oratory  has  been  gradually  declining  in  Britain. 
If  we  look  to  the  legislature,  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  or  the  lec- 
ture-room, we  find  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  perform- 
ers there  who  can  with  tmth  be  described  as  distinguished 
orators.  Your  successM  Parliamentary  debater  need  not 
necessarily  be  eloquent.  Lord  John  Russell  is  not ;  neither 
is  Graham,  Palmerston,  nor  DisraelL  They  possess  all  the 
requisite  skill  in  Parliamentary  fencing, — are  well-informed 
and  foil  of  facts,  —  can  bring  their  arguments  out  in  the 
most  elaborate  and  telling  style  ;  and  they  are  entirely  suc- 
cessfol  as  Parliamentary  debaters.  But  they  do  not  pretend 
to  be  orators  ;  if  they  did,  they  would  probably  be  laughed 
down,  —  at  least,  a  young  member  would. 

The  oratory  of  the  pulpit  has  fallen  off  still  more.  One 
need  only  read  the  dreary  platitudes  which  are  published  in 
sermons  to  see  how  low  pulpit  eloquence  has  fallen  in  our 
days.  The  Times  has  spoken  of  preachers  generally  as  a 
class  of  men  who  possess  the  privilege  of  talking  drivel  on 
the  grandest  and  most  inspiring  of  all  conceivable  themes. 
The  Rev.  Sidney  Smith  held  that  the  characteristic  of  mod- 
em sermons  is  "  decent  debility."  "  Pulpit  discourses,'*  he 
says,  "  have  insensibly  dwindled  from  speaking  to  reading, 

—  a  practice  of  itself  suflBicient  to  stifle  every  germ  of  elo- 
quence. It  is  only  by  the  fresh  feelings  of  the  heart  that 
mankind  can  be  very  powerfoUy  affected.    What  can  be 
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more  ludicrous  than  an  orator  dellYering  stale  indignation 
and  fervor  of  a  week  old ;  turning  over  whole  pages  of 
violent  passions,  written  out  in  German  text;  reading  the 
tropes  and  apostrophes  into  which  he  is  hurried  by  the  ardor 
of  his  mind;  and  so  affected  at  a  preconceifted  line  and 
page,  that  he  is  unable  to  proceed  any  further  I '' 

The  oratory  of  the  bar  is  also  at  a  low  ebb.  We  cannot 
call  to  mind  any  living  orator  in  that  line,  —  no  one  to  com- 
pare with  what  Brougham,  or  Denman,  or  Plunkett,  or 
Shiel,  or  O'Connell  was.  The  bar  has  now  become  careful, 
precise,  painstaking,  and  fully  informed ;  it  has  ceased  to  be 
oratorical.  It  is  English,  and  aims  to  be  practical.  It  is 
clever  at  making  out  a  case,  and  can  carry  through  a  piece 
of  special  pleading  as  well  as  at  any  period  of  its  history. 
But  go  into  any  of  the  law  courts,  and  you  will  find  that  it 
is  not  eloquent. 

The  oratory  of  the  lecture-room  and  of  the  public  plat- 
form is  worst  of  all.  There  is  no  want  of  words,  indeed ; 
but  of  ideas  worth  remembering  there  is  the  greatest  scar- 
city. Energetic  commonplaces,  pompous  platitudes,  are  the 
resources  of  the  Stump  Orator.  The  conjurer  who  draws 
endless  yards  of  ribbons  out  of  his  mouth  is  nothing  to  him. 
He  can  run  on  for  an  hour,  without  stopping  tcr  spit,  or 
cough,  or  blow  his  nose,  in  an  endless  stream  of  talk.  He 
may  know  nothing  of  his  subject;  that  is  not  necessary. 
But  he  can  talk ;  he  is  possessed  with  the  gift  of  continuous 
speech ;  and  the  man  is  regarded  by  his  fellows  with  won- 
der, and,  strange  to  say,  in  many  cases  with  envy. 

The  gift  of  oratory  is  nevertheless  a  great  gift ;  and  when 
employed  by  a  man  of  large  intellect  and  generous  feelings, 
it  may  be  employed  for  the  noblest  purposes.  Among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  oratoiy  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
highest  arts.  For  the  orator  combined  in  himself  the  jour- 
nalist, the  debater,  the  critic,  and  the  preacher,  all  in  one^ 
There  were  no  books,  nor  newspapers,  nor  reviews  in  those 
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days.  The  assembled  crowds  leamt  their  opinions,  knowl- 
edge, and  philosophy  from  the  speeches  of  their  orators.  In 
the  portico,  the  forum,  the  garden,  and  the  assembly,  the 
Greeks  stood  face  to  face  with  their  great  men,  and  drank  in 
their  living  thoughts  as  they  fell  warm  from  their  lips.  It  is 
our  newspapers,'  and  books,  and  reviews,  that  have  tended  to 
dull  the  oratory  of  modem  times  ;  for  the  mere  speaker  has 
ceased  to  exercise  that  exclusive  ascendency  over  the  minds 
of  the  masses,  which  he  did  in  the  times  that  preceded 
the  invention  of  printing.  Nevertheless,  oratory,  as  we 
have  said,  is  a  true  and  noble  art  still ;  and  we  are  as  ready 
to  hail  the  true  orator,  as  the  true  poet,  painter,  or  dram- 
atist. 

Oratory  is  the  art  of  moving  or  convincing  others  by 
spoken  words.  Different  people  require  different  modes  of 
address,  according  to  their  temperament.  The  style  of  ora- 
tory that  is  calculated  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  Frenchmen 
would  often  appear  simply  ludicrous  to  Englishmen.  French- 
men admire  manner.  Englishmen  matter;  the  former  love 
style,  the  latter  facts  and  things.  The  French  orator  is  all 
action ;  the  English  orator  stands  comparatively  motionless, 
sometimes  jSnding  a  refuge  for  his  hands  in  his  breeches- 
pockets.  Frenchmen  wiU  scarcely  listen  to  a  long  speech, 
while  Englishmen  will  patiently  sit  out  a  speech  of  two  hours 
long.  The  temperament  of  the  two  people  is  essentialy  dif- 
ferent, and  hence  the  different  styles  of  French  and  English 
oratory.  The  Irish  —  half  Celtic  and  half  Saxon,  as  the 
Irish  people  are  —  is  a  happy  mixture  of  both ;  and  we  owe 
to  Ireland  our  greatest  orators,  —  Burke,  Sheridan,  Grattan, 
Plunkett,  Flood,  Curran,  and  O'CpnnelL 

Then,  oratory  must  adapt  itself  to  its  audience  in  all  coun- 
tries. A  speech  addressed  to  the  legislature  will  be  one 
thing,  and  a  speech  addressed  to  the  common  people  quite 
another.  In  the  former  case,  the  speaker  has  to  be  precise, 
logical,  demonstrative;   in  the  latter,  he  must  be  striking^ 
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nafcural,  and  hearty.  The  connection  of  ideas  rather  than  of 
words,  bold  figures,  rapid  emotions,  earnestness,  and  fire,  — 
these  always  avail  the  most  when  addressed  to  the  public 
assembly,  in  all  countries.  Appeal  to  their  common  feelings, 
to  their  lovo  of  honor,  to  their  pride  of  class,  to  their  patriot- 
ism, to  their  liberties,  and  their  history,  and  the  orator  will 
soon  have  firm  hold  of  their  heartstrings.  Therein  he  shows 
his  skill  and  his  power.  And  in  these  respects,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  avowing  that  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  in  his 
two  noble  speeches  some  time  since  delivered  at  Edinburgh 
and  Leeds,  has  shown  himself  to  be  possessed  of  high  powers 
as  an  orator. 

Of  his  personal  appearance  we  need  say  little ;  for  in  the 
true  orator  all  personal  peculiarities  are  soon  forgotten.  He 
is  somewhat  tall,  and  very  spare,  almost  attenuated.  He  has 
a  fine  head  and  fece,  of  which  the  portrait  by  Madise  gives  a 
good  representation.  His  nose  is  large,  sharp,  and  prominent 
fiilfilling  Napoleon's  requirement  of  a  man  with  a  large  nose 
for  great  enterprises.  His  action  in  speaking  is  good,  though 
not  perfect  Sometimes  it  is  a  little  "wild,"  as  when  he 
draws  back  his  head  and  slim  body,  and  extends  his  arms, 
making  one  feel  uncomfortable  lest  he  should  lose  balance 
and  upset  His  voice  is  good,  —  strong,  but  not  musical; 
and  perhaps  he  is  wanting  in  that  delicate  inflection  of  tone, 
—  that  variety,  and  light  and  shade,  which  the  great  orator 
is  so  careful  to  cultivate.  Had  Bulwer's  practice  been 
greater,  doubtless  he  would  have  remedied  such  defects ;  for 
we  must  not  forget  that  his  life  has  been  that  of  a  student 
and  a  literary  man,  rather  than  of  a  man  of  action  and  public 
enterprise. 

Leaving  the  manner  of  his  speeches,  we  come  to  the 
matter  of  them ;  and  here  we  have  nothing  but  praise  to 
offer.  Jn  composition  they  are  perfect  They  are  varied, 
picturesque,  graphic,  moving,  exdting,  instructive,  and  al- 
ways interesting.  The  riveted  attention  of  the  hearer  never 
6*  I 
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flags  for  a  moment.  At  his  great  oration,  delivered  before 
the  Associated  Societies  of  the  Edinburgh  University,  he 
was  most  happj  in  his  opening  sentence,  in  which  he  struck 
the  chord  of  the  nation's  heart  The  audience  was  Scotch, 
and  amongst  them  were  some  of  the  greatest  living  men  in 
Scotland.  The  effect  of  these  introductory  words  may 
therefore  well  be  imagined :  — 

**  I  may  well  feel  overcome  by  the  kindness  with  which 
you  receive  me,  for  I  cannot  disentangle  my  earliest  recol- 
lections from  my  sense  of  intellectual  obligation  to  the  genius 
of  Scotland.  The  first  poets  who  charmed  me  fix)m  play  in 
the  half-holidays  of  school  were  Campbell  and  Scott ;  the 
first  historians  who  clothed  for  me  with  life  the  shadows  of 
the  past)  were  Robertson  and  Hume ;  the  first  philosopher 
who,  by  the  grace  of  his  attractive  style,  lured  me  on  to 
the  analysis  of  the  human  mind,  was  Dugald  Stewart ;  and 
the  first  novel  that  I  bought  with  my  own  money,  and  hid 
under  my  pillow,  was  the  *  Roderick  Random  *  of  Smollett" 
(Applause.)  "  So,  when  later,  in  a  long  vacation  fix)m  my 
studies  at  Cambridge,  I  learned  the  love  for  active  adventure, 
and  contracted  the  habit  of  self-reliance  by  solitary  excur- 
sions on  foot,  my  staff  in  my  hand  and  my  knapsack  on  my 
shoulders,  it  was  towards  Scotland  that  I  instinctively  bent 
my  way,  as  if  to  the  nursery-ground  from  which  had  been 
wafted  to  my  mind  the  first  germ  of  those  fertile  and  fair 
ideas,  which,  after  they  have  come  to  flower  upon  their  native 
soil,  return  to  seed,  and  are  carried  by  the  winds  we  know 
not  whither,  calling  up  endless  diversities  of  the  same  plant, 
according  to  the  climate  and  the  ground  to  which  they  are 
borne  by  chance."  (Applause.)  "  Gentlemen,  this  day  I 
revisited,  with  Professor  Ayton,  the  spot  in  which,  a  mere 
lad,  obscure  and  alone,  I  remember  to  have  stood  one  star- 
light night  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  gazing  across  what 
was  then  a  deep  ravine,  upon  the  picturesque  outlines  of  the 
Old  Town,  all  the  associations  which  make  Scotland  so  dear 
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to  romance,  and  so  sacred  to  learning,  rushing  over  me  in 
tumultuous  pleasure  ;  her  stormy  history,  —  her  enchanting 
legends,  —  wild  tales  of  witchcraft  and  fairy  land,  —  of 
headlong  chivalry  and  tragic  love,  —  all  contrasting,  yet  all 
uniting,  with  the  renown  of  schools  famous  for  patient  eru- 
dition and  tranquil  science.  I  remember  how  I  then  wished 
that  I  could  have  found  some  tie  in  parentage  or  blood  to 
connect  me  with  the  great  people  in  whose  capital  I  stood  a 
stranger."  (Cheers.)  "  That  tie  which  birth  denied  to  me, 
my  humble  labors,  and  your  generous  kindness,  have  at  last 
bestowed ;  and  the  former  stranger  in  your  streets  stands  to- 
day in  this  crowded  hall,  proud  to  identify  his  own  career 
with  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  youth  of  Scotland." 
(Cheers.) 

This  is  beautifully  said,  and  must  have  caused  a  thrill  in 
the  breasts  of  his  audience,  kindling,  as  with  an  electric  flash, 
the  ^perfervidum  ingenium  ScotorumJ*  Passing  in  review 
the  great  literary  men  of  Scotland,  with  a  delicate  and  ex- 
quisite comphment  to  the  absent  Professor  Wilson,  ("  Chris- 
topher North,")  since  deceased,  ho  proceeded  to  discourse 
most  eloquently  upon  the  subject  of  Greek  and  Roman 
literature,  and  the  proper  methods  of  studying  them,  winding 
up  with  a  most  thrilling  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  national  par 
triotism,  in  which  he  must  again  have  effectually  roused  the 
Scottish  heart 

Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton's  speech  at  Leeds  was  only 
the  complement  to  that  delivered  at  Edinburgh.  It  was  less 
learned,  but  equally  philosophical ;  more  varied,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, more  interesting.  The  audience  was  the  best  that  Leeds 
could  give  him,  —  not  mechanics  or  working-people,  certainly, 
but  the  most  highly  educated  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  that 
large  manufacturing  town.  At  Edinburgh  he  had  addressed 
scholars,  students,  and  professors ;  here  he  addressed  himself 
to  "  youths  and  mature  men  of  every  age,  engaged  in  active, 
practical  pursuits,  snatching  at  such  learning  as  books  may 
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give  in  the  intervals  of  recreation  or  repose.  Knowledge 
there  is  the  task-work ;  knowledge  here  is  the  holiday.  But 
in  both  these  communities,  in  the  quiet  university  and  in  the 
busy  manufacturing  town,  I  find,"  said  he,  "  the  same  grand 
idea :  I  mean  the  recognition  of  Intelligence  as  the  supreme 
arbiter  of  all  those  questions  which,  a  century  ago,  were 
either  settled  by  force  or  stifled  by  those  prejudices  which 
are  even  stronger  than  law."  Then  he  proceeded  to  survey 
the  civilization  of  the  world  in  past  and  in  modem  times, 
defending-  the  too-often-sneered-at  wisdom  of  our  ancestors, 
whose  intellect  "  has  left  us  writers  whom  we  may  strive  to 
emulate,  but  can  never  hope  to  surpass ;  a  political  constitu- 
tion which  we  may  enlarge  or  repair,  but  which  we  can  never, 
perhaps,  altogether  change  for  the  better ;  and  an  empire  on 
which  it  is  said  that  the  sun  never  sets,  though  it  commenced 
from  these  small  northern  islands,  on  which,"  said  he,  "  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  the  sun  seldom  condescends  to  shine."  But  he 
did  equal  justice  to  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
to  the  progress  made  in  all  the  industrial  arts,  to  the  milder 
spirit  of  humanity  which  distinguishes  modem  times  when 
compared  with  the  old,  and  to  the  constructive  spirit  which  is 
at  work  in  all  our  institutions.  Passing  in  review  the  three 
great  races  who  now  lead  the  civilization  of  the  world,  — 
the  Germans,  the  French,  and  the  English,  —  he  tested  the 
elements  of  their  respective  greatness,  finding  in  the  Grerman 
greater  discipline,  and  in  the  Englishman  greater  freedom ; 
while  the  Frenchman,  being  impulsive,  and  too  little  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  religion,  is  headlong  in  his  reforms  and  fa- 
natical in  his  revolutions.  The  English,  though  worse  edu- 
cated in  schools,  possess,  according  to  the  orator,  a  far  better 
/(/e-education,  such  as  fits  them  for  doing  the  work  and  act- 
ing the  part  of  freemen.  "  It  seems,"  said  he,  "  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  education :  there  is  one  I  call  life-education, 
which  we  acquire  at  home,  in  the  streets,  in  the  market- 
place, behind  the  counter,  the  loom,  the  plough,  —  the  educa- 
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taon  we  acquire  from  life;  and  this  I  call  life-edacation : 
there  is,  also,  what  I  call  school-education,  —  the  education 
we  acquire  from  books.  In  the  first  kind  of  education  —  life* 
education  —  we  are  far  in  advance  of  all  countries  in  the 
ancient  quarters  of  the  globe ;  but  it  appears  we  are  behind 
some  countries  in  school  education.  You,  as  Englishmen, 
will  never  consent  to  let  this  be  so.  You  are  Englishmen, 
and  I  am  sure  will  never  consent  to  be  beaten  hj  any 
country  whatever.  Let  us,  then,  put  our  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  and  see  that  we  are  here  also  in  our  proper  place 
in  the  world."  Bulwer's  pride  as  an  Englishman  will  not 
admit  of  his  yielding  the  pahn  to  any  other  nation;  and 
this  pride  embraces  Englishmen  of  all  classes  and  ranks, 
democratic  as  well  as  aristocratic.  -^  I  am  here,"  said  he, 
''  not  only  as  the  member  of  a  class  which  must  always  have 
the  deepest  sympathy  with  every  department  of  intellectual 
labor,  —  I  mean  the  class  of  authors, — but  I  am  here  also 
as  a  member  of  another  class,  which  is  supposed  to  be  less 
acceptable  in  manufacturing  towns :  I  am  one  of  the  agricul- 
tural vampires ;  I  am  guilty  of  being  a  country  gentleman, 
and  even  a  county  member ;  still,  somehow  or  other,  I  feel 
quite  at  home  here.  Now,  shall  I  tell  you  the  truth  ?  I 
dare  say  you  and  I  may  diSer  upon  many  political  questions, 
but  upon  this  neutral  ground  I  am  sure  —  no  matter  what 
books  I  had  written  —  you  would  not  be  so  kind  to  me,  nor 
I  feel  so  much  at  my  ease  with  you,  unless  by  this  time  we 
had  both  discovered  that  we  have  got  sound  English  hearts ; 
and  that,  though  we  may  quarrel  as  to  the  mode  of  doing  it, 
still  we  are  all  equally  resolved  to  keep  this  England  of  ours 
the  foremost  country  in  the  world.  In  a  free  state,  it  will 
happen  that  every  class  will  strive  to  press  forward  what  it 
conceives,  rightly  or  erroneously,  its  own  claims  and  interests ; 
but  in  proportion  as  we  instruct  all,  each  will,  in  time,  acquire 
its  due  share  of  influence ;  and,  far  from  that  hypocritical 
cowardice  which  often  makes  a  man  throw  over  in  one  assem- 
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blj  the  class  whicli  he  is  bound  to  advocate  in  another,  I  own 
to  you,  wherever  I  look  I  see  so  much  merit  in  every  division 
of  our  people,  that,  whatever  class  I  had  been  bom  and  reared 
in,  of  that  class  I  should  have  been  justly  proud.  There  is 
not  a  class  of  which  I  should  not  have  said,  ^  I  belong  to  those 
who  made  England  great'  If  I  had  been  bom  a  peasant, 
let  me  be  but  self-taught  and  self-risen,  and  I  would  not  have 
changed  my  brotherhood  with  Bums  for  the  pedigree  of  a 
Howard.  If  I  had  been  bom  a  mechanic  or  manufacturer, 
— for  allow  me  to  class  together  the  employer  and  employed, 
—  they  fulfil  the  same  mission,  and  their  interests  ought  to  be 
the  same,  —  I  say,  if  I  had  been  bom  one  of  these,  I  should 
have  said,  ^  Mine  is  the  class  which  puts  nations  themselves 
into  the  great  factory  of  dvilizadon.  Mine  is  the  class  which 
has  never  yet  been  established  in  any  land  but  what  it  has 
made  the  poor  state  rich,  and  the  small  state  mighty.'  If  I 
had  been  bom  a  trader,  the  very  humblest  of  that  order, 
I  should  have  boasted  proudly  of  the  solid  foundation  of  pub- 
lic opinion  and  of  national  virtues  which  rest  upon  the  spirit 
and  energy,  upon  the  integrity  and  fair-dealing,  by  which 
that  great  section  of  our  middle  class  have  given  a  tone  and 
character  to  our  whole  people.  Why,  we  have  been  called  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers,  and  shopkeepers  we  are  whenever  we 
keep  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  with  other  nations,  scru- 
pulously paymg  our  debts  to  the  last  farthing,  and  keeping 
our  national  engagements  with  punctuality  and  good  faith. 
But  it  is  owing  much  to  the  high  spirit  and  to  the  sense  of 
honor  which  characterizes  the  British  trader,  that  the  word 
.  ^gentleman'  has  become  a  title  peculiar  to  us, — not,  as  in 
other  countries,  resting  only  upon  pedigrees  and  coats  of 
arms,  but  embracing  aU  who  unite  gentleness  with  manhood. 
And  nation  of  shopkeepers  though  we  be,  yet  we  aU,  &om 
the  duke  in  his  robes  to  the  workman  in  his  blouse,  become 
a  nation  of  gentlemen  whenever  some  haughty  foreigner 
touches  our  common  honor,  whenever  some  paltry  sentiment 
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in  the  lips  of  princes  rouses  our  generous  scorn,  or  whenever 
some  chivaJrous  action  or  noble  thought  ennobles  the  sons  of 
peasants.'  If  I  had  been  told  that  the  habits  of  trade  made 
men  niggardlj  and  selfish,  I  should  have  pointed  to  the  hos- 
pitals, to  the  charities,  to  the  educational  institutions  which 
cover  the  land,  and  which  have  been  mainly  founded  or 
Ixcg^lj  endowed  by  the  munificence  of  traders.  If  I  had 
been  told  that  there  was  something  in  trade  which  stinted 
the  higher  or  more  poetical  faculty,  I  should  have  pointed  to 
the  long  list  of  philosophers,  divines,  and  poets  that  have 
sprung  from  the  ranks  of  trade ;  and,  not  to  cite  minor  names, 
I  should  have  said, '  It  is  we  who  share  with  agriculture  the 
glory  of  producing  the  wool-stapler's  son,  who  rules  over  the 
intellectual  universe  under  the  name  of  Shakespeare.'  This 
pride  of  class  I  should  have  felt,  let  me  only  be  bom  an 
Englishman,  whether  as  peasant,  mechanic,  manufacturer,  or 
tradesman ;  but  being  bom  and  reared  amongst  those  who 
derive  their  subsistence  from  the  land,  I  am  not  less  proud 
that  I  belong  to  that  great  section  of  our  countrymen  from 
whom  have  proceeded  so  large  a  proportion  of  those  who 
have  helped  to  found  that  union  of  liberty  and  intellect  which 
binds  together  the  audience  I  survey.  From  whom  came  the 
great  poets,  Chaucer  and  Gower,  Spenser  and  Diyden,  and 
Byron  and  Scott  ?  From  whom  came  the  great  pioneers  of 
science,  Worcester  and  Cavendish,  Boyle  and  Bacon  ?  From 
whom  came  so  large  a  number  of  the  heroes  and  patriots 
who,  in  all  the  grand  epochs  of  constitutional  progress, — 
from  the  first  charter  wrung  from  Norman  tyrants,  from  the 
first  resistance  made  to  the  Roman  pontifis,  down  to  the  law 
by  which  Camden  (the  son  of  a  country  squire)  achieved  the 
liberty  of  the  Press,  —  down  to  the  Reform  Bill,  by  which 
Russell,  Grey,  and  Stanley,  and  Lambton  connected  Leeds 
forever  with  the  genius  of  Macaulay  —  have  frmiished  lib- 
erty with  illustrious  chiefs,  and  not  less  with  beloved  mar- 
tyrs?   Out  of  that  class  of  country  gentlemen  came  the 
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Hampden  who  died  upon  the  field,  and  Sydney  who  perished 
on  the  scaffold." 

This  is  a  noble  and  truly  eloquent  passage,  going  right  to 
the  heart  of  every  Englishman ;  and  delivered,  as  it  was, 
with  fire  and  energy,  in  the  Music  Hall  at  Leeds,  it  left  an 
impression  on  the  minds  of  his  audience,  of  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton*s  power  as  a  true  orator,  which  will  not 
soon  be  effaced. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  this  rapid  sketch,  we  have 
described  a  career  full  of  hard  work ;  the  more  honorable 
to  Sir  Edward,  as  he  is  rich,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  ease 
and  competence.  But  he  prefers  to  be  laborious  and  per- 
severant ;  he  is  a  man  full  of  purpose  and  earnestness ;  he 
works  for  the  love  of  work,  as  well  as  because  he  desires 
the  good  of  others.  Though  he  is  not  a  very  real  writer,  his 
writings,  taken  as  a  whole,  have  a  highly  beneficial  tendency: 
they  are  humanizing,  invigorating,  and  improving.  By  dint 
of  study  and  labor  he  has  achieved  his  success.  His  merit 
as  a  writer  and  an  orator  is  all  his  own,  and  is  infinitely  su- 
perior to  that  transmitted  merit  which  attaches  to  a  man's 
far-back  ancestry  having  fought  at  Crecy  or  Agincourt 
And,  most  probably,  posterity  will  yet  speak  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Bulwer  Lytton  with  far  greater  admiration  than  if  he 
had  distinguished  himself  at  Waterloo  or  Sobraon. 
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SOME  thirty  years  since,  we  happened  to  visit  the  High 
Courts  of  Session,  held  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  purlieus 
of  the  old  Scotch  Parliament-House.  These  are  the  chief 
law  courts  of  Scotland ;  and  though  they  are  always  objects 
of  interest  to  a  visitor,  they  were  perhaps  more  so  at  that 
time  than  they  are  now,  in  consequence  of  their  being  then 
professionally  frequented  by  several  men  of  world-wide 
reputation. 

We  remember  well  the  striking  entrance  to  those  courts ; 
they  occupy  one  side  of  a  square,  opposite  to  the  old  cathe- 
dral church  of  St  Giles's,  where  Jenny  Geddes  initiated  the 
great  Eebellion  of  two  centuries  back,  by  hurling  her  "cutty- 
stool  "  at  the  head  of  the  o£Siciating  bishop,  on  his  proposing 
to  read  the  collect  for  the  day.  "  Diel  colic  the  wame  o' 
thee ! "  shouted  Jenny,  as  she  hurled  her  stool  at  the  bishop ; 
and  from  that  point  the  Revolution  began.  John  Knox,  at 
an  earlier  period,  \ised  to  deliver  his  thrilling  harangues  in 
the  same  church ;  and  in  the  space  now  forming  the  square  — 
which  was  used  as  a  cemetery  previous  to  the  Reformation 
—  the  mortal  remaias  of  that  undaunted  reformer  were  laid ; 
of  whom  the  Regent  Murray  said,  as  he  was  lowered  into  his 
grave,  "  There  lies  one  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man." 
Another  portion  of  the  square  was  formerly  occupied  by  the 
old  jail  or  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  celebrated  throughout 
the  world  by  Scott's  novel  of  "  The  Heart  of  Md-Lothian."  * 

*  A  popular  orator  from  the  South  once  greatly  disturbed  the  compla- 
cency of  an  Edinburgh  audience,  by  addressing  them  as  *'  Men  of  the 
.  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian  " ! 
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But  it  had  been  demolished  some  years  before  the  period  of 
our  visit. 

Entering  the  courts  by  a  door  in  the  southwest  comer  of 
the  square,  and  crossing  a  spacious  vestibule,  we  passed 
through  a  pair  of  folding  doors,  and  found  ourselves  in  the 
famous  Parliament-House.  It  is  a  noble  hall,  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  and  about  Mty  wide.  Its 
lofty  roof  is  oak,  arched  with  gilt  pendants,  in  the  style  of 
Westminster  Hall.  This  was  the  place  in  which  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament  held  its  sittings  for  about  seventy  years  pre- 
vious to  the  Union.  It  was  in  a  bustle,  as  it  usually  is  during 
the  sittings  of  the  court,  with  advocates  promenading  in  their 
wigs  and  gowns ;  writers  (Anglice  solicitors),  with  their  blue 
and  red  bags  crammed  with  bundles  of  legal  documents, 
scudding  hither  and  thither ;  litigants,  with  anxious  counte- 
nances, collected  in  groups,  anxiously  discussing  the  progress 
of  their  "  case ;  '*  whilst  above  the  din  and  hum  which  filled 
the  hall  there  occasionally  rose  the  loud  voice  of  the  criers, 
summoning  the  counsel  in  the  different  causes  to  appear 
before  their  lordships. 

All  the  courts  open  into  this  hall,  and  we  entered  one  of 
these ;  we  think  it  was  the  Justiciary  Court  We  have  no 
recollection  of  the  cause  that  was  being  tried ;  some  petty 
horse-warranty  affair  or  other,  about  which  a  great  deal  of 
clever  sarcasm  and  eloquence  was  displayed.  But  though 
we  have  forgotten  the  cause  that  was  tried,  we  have  not  for- 
gotten the  pleader.  He  rose  immediately  after  his  burly 
opponent  had  seated  himself,  —  Patrick  Robertson,  for  a 
long  time  the  wit  of  the  Parliament-House,  —  the  author 
of  a  book  of  poems,  published  a  few  years  ago,  foil  of  grav- 
ity, but  without  poetry,  —  afterwards  Lord  Robertson.  The 
advocate  who  rose  to  reply  was  a  man  the  very  opposite  in 
feature,  form,  and  temperament  to  Patrick  Robertson.  A 
little,  slender,  dark-eyed  man,  of  a  highly  intellectual  ap- 
pearance;  his  head  was  small, — indeed,  the  opponents  of 
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phrenology  have  asserted  that  his  head  was  90  small,  that  it 
was  enough  of  itself  to  overthrow  that  science,  —  but  then  it 
was  exquisitely  formed,  the  organs  were  beautifully  balanced, 
the  bulk  of  the  brain  lay  over  the  forehead,  and  the  outline 
was  such  as  to  give  one  the  impression  of  the  finest  possible 
organization.  He  wore  no  wig;  and  his  black  hair  was 
brushed  straight  up  from  his  beautiful  forehead. 

When  he  rose  to  his  feet,  the  hum  of  the  court  was  stilled 
into  silence ;  and  one  who  accompanied  us  said,  ^^  You  see 
that  little  man  there  going  to  speak  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  That 's 
Francis  Jeffrey,  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.'*  And  Jef- 
frey went  on  with  his  speech  in  a  high-keyed,  sharp,  clear, 
and  acute  strain,  not  rising  into  eloquence,  but  running  on 
in  a  smart  and  copious,  yet  somewhat  precise  manner :  in- 
deed, one  might  have  denominated  his  style  of  speech  and 
of  argument  as  a  little  finical;  yet  it  was  unusually  com- 
plete and  highly  finished,  like  everything  else  that  he  did. 

But  there  was  in  the  same  court  that  day  one  whose 
reputation  and  whose  genius  infinitely  transcended  Jefi&ey's, 
great  though  these  may  have  been.  Sitting  immediately 
under  the  Lord  President,  at  the  clerk's  table,  were  two  men, 
one  on  each  side,  —  the  clerks  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
"  You  see  that  man  at  the  table  there,  —  the  one  with  the 
white  hair  and  the  overhanging  brow  ?  "  "  Yes,  I  see  two  ; 
they  have  both  white  hair,  and  are  both  heavy-browed." 
"  Yes ;  but  I  mean  the  one  to  the  Lord  President's  right,  — 
immediately  before  Patrick  Robertson  there."  "The  one 
with  his  head  stooping  over  his  papers,  writing  ?  "  "  Yes  : 
see,  he  is  now  rising  up,  and  going  across  the  room."  "  I 
see  him,  —  surely  I  know  that  face ;  I  must  have  seen  the 
man  before."  "You  may  have  seen  the  portrait  of  him 
often  enough,  —  it  is  Sir  Walter  Scott!"  Li  a  mo- 
ment we  rec<^nized  the  Great  Wizard  of  the  North,  whose 
ma^cal  pen  had  quickened  into  life  the  long  dead  and 
buried  past,  and  created  shapes  of  magical  beauty  by  the 
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aid  of  his  wonderftd  fancy, — the  greatest  Kterary  celebrity  of 
the  age  !  His  face,  as  we  saw  it  then,  presented  but  few  indi- 
cations of  those  remarkable  intellectual  powers,  which  might 
almost  be  said  to  hUize  in  the  features  of  Jeffirej.  It  was 
heavy,  solid,  hurd,  and  homely,  —  somewhat  like  the  face 
of  a  country-bred  farmer's  man,  grown  old  in  harness,  and 
rather  "back*'  with  his  rent.  He  limped  across  the  court 
to  one  of  the  advocates  or  writers  to  the  signet,  to  whom 
he  delivered  a  paper,  and  then  returned  to  his  seat  The 
terrible  crash  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  fortunes  had  occurred, 
through  jthe  failure  of  his  publisher,  but  a  few  years  before  ; 
and  here  was  the  hard-working  man,  still  toiling  at  his  post 
of  clerk  of  court  during  the  day,  —  to  enter  upon  his  labo- 
rious literary  labors  on  returning  home,  —  all  with  the 
view  of  desperately  retrieving  the  loss  of  his  fortune  and 
estate. 

One  other  man  we  may  mention,  —  then  a  comparatively 
young  advocate  in  good  business.  His  eye,  of  all  his  fea- 
tures, struck  us  the  most  Never  did  we  see  a  more  beauti- 
fiil,  piercing  eye  before.  Keen,  black,  and  penetrating,  it 
seemed  to  look  through  you.  Once  afterwards,  we  encoun- 
tered the  eye  in  Princes'  Street,  and  recognized  the  man  on 
the  instant  It  was  Henry  Cockbum,  the  author  of  the 
"  Life  of  Jeffrey."  He  had  the  look  of  a  man  of  genius  ; 
and  was  long  afterwards  known  as  a  highly  acute  and  able 
lawyer.  But  he  had  never  before  done  anything  in  litera- 
ture that  we  know  of,  until  he  wrote  the  life  of  his  friend 
Jeffirey ;  yet  we  mistake  much  if  it  do  not  take  its  place 
among  the  best  standard  biographies  of  our  time.  We 
should  not  be  surprised  if,  like  Boswell's  Johnson,  it  were 
read  when  the  books  of  the  author  whose  life  is  commem- 
orated are  allowed  to  lie  on  the  shelf. 

Not  that  there  is  any  vivid  interest  in  Jeffrey's  life; 
happy  and  prosperous  people  have  usually  little  history. 
Life  flows  on  in  a  smooth  current ;  everything  succeeds  with 
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them;  they  gather  wealth  and  fame  with  years,  and  die 
ftill  of  honors,  which  are  recorded  on  a  mausoleum.  But 
certainly  there  waa  about  the  life  of  Jeflfrey — even  inde- 
pendently of  the  literary  merits  of  Lord  Cockbum's  por- 
traiture of  him  —  much  that  is  instructive,  interesting,  and 
delighted. 

Jeffrey  was  a  man  full  of  bonhomie.  He  was  an  honest- 
minded,  independent  man ;  a  most  industrious,  hard-working, 
and  perseverant  man  ;  and,  withal,  a  genuinely-loving  man. 
But  above  sIL,  he  was  the  founder  of  the  ^<  Edinburgh  Re- 
view." This  was  the  great  event  of  his  life.  By  means/ 
of  that  eminently  able  organ  of  opinion,  he  elevated  criti- 
cism into  a  magistrature.  He  invested  it  with  dignity,  and 
administered  it  like  a  judge,  according  to  certain  laws.  He 
became  an  oracle  of  taste  in  poetry,  literature,  and  art  He 
did  not  merely  follow  the  literary  fashion  of  the  day,  but 
he  directed  it,  and  for  many  years  presided  over  the  highest 
critical  organ  in  the  country.  Yet  it  will  be  confessed,  that, 
if  we  look  into  the  collected  edition  of  his  works,  they  have 
comparatively  little  interest  for  us.  Even  the  most  effective 
criticism  is  necessarily  of  an  ephemeral  character.  Like  a 
t)iri11ing  Pai'liamentaiy  speech,  its  chief  interest  consists  in 
its  appropriateness  to  the  time,  the  circumstances,  and  the 
audience  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  At  best,  literary  criticism 
is  but  a  clever  and  discriminating  judgment  upon  books. 
The  books  so  criticised  are  now  either  dead  and  forgotten, 
or  they  have  secured  a  footing,  and  live  on  independent  of  all 
criticism.  Yet  criticism  is  not  without  its  value,  as  Jeffrey 
and  his  fellow-laborers  amply  proved. 

The  leading  incidents  of  Francis  Jeffi^y*8  life  are  soon 
told.  He  was  bom  in  Charles  Street,  George's  Square,  in 
the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh,  on  tlie  22d  of  October,  1773. 
His  father  was  a  depute  clerk,  in  the  Court  of  Session.  His 
mother  was  an  amiable,  intelligent  woman,  who  died  when 
Francis  was  but  a  boy.    The  youth  was  educated  at  the 
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Edinburgh  High  School,  where  he  remained  for  six  yearg. 
Here  is  an  incident  of  his  boyhood :  — 

"One  day  in  the  winter  of  1786-87,  he  was  standing 
in  the  High  Street,  staring  at  a  man  whose  appearance 
stnick  him ;  a  person  standing  at  a  shop  door  tapped  him 
on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  *  Ay,  laddie !  ye  may  weel  look 
at  that  man!  that's  Eobekt  Bubns.'  He  never  saw 
Bums  again." 

From  Edinburgh  High  School,  Jeffrey  proceeded  to  Glas- 
gow University,  where  he  studied  with  distinction  during  two 
sessions.  In  the  "  Historical  and  Critical  Club,"  he  aston- 
ished the  members  by  the  force  and  acuteness  of  his  criti- 
cisms on  the  essays  submitted  for  discussion.  Thus  early 
did  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  mind  display  itself.  He  worked 
very  hard,  —  was  a  systematic  student,  —  took  copious  notes, 
cast  into  his  own  forms  of  expression,  of  all  the  lectures,  — 
and  read  largely  on  all  subjects.  He  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
and  attended  the  law  classes  there  in  the  two  sessions  of 
1789-91,  still  studying  and  composing  essays  on  various 
subjects,  but  chiefly  on  life  and  its  philosophy. 

« It  was  about  this  time  (1790  or  1791)  that  he  had  the 
honor  of  assisting  to  carry  the  biographer  of  Johnson,  in  a 
state  of  great  intoxication,  to  bed.  For  thi%  he  was  re- 
warded next  morning  by  Mr.  Boswell,  who  had  learned  who 
his  bearers  had  been,  clapping  his  head,  and  telling  him  that 
he  was  a  very  promising  lad,  and  that,  '  If  you  go  on  as 
you  Ve  begun,  you  may  live  to  be  a  Bozzy  yourself  yet' " 

He  next  went  to  Oxford  to  study,  and  remained  there  for 
a  season,  but  he  never  entered  folly  into  the  life  of  the  place, 
and  evidently  detested  it  He  did  not  find  a  single  genial 
companion.  He  says  of  ihe  meetings  of  the  students,  "  O 
these  blank  parties  !  —  the  quintessence  of  insipidity,  —  the 
conversation  dying  from  lip  to  hp,  —  every  ooimtenance 
lengthening  and  obscuring  in  the  shade  of  mutual  lassitude, 
—  the  stifled  yawn  contending  with  the  affected  smile  on 
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eyery  cheek,  —  and  the  langaor  and  stupidity  of  the  parly 
gathering  and  thickening  every  instant,  by  the  mutual  con- 
tagion of  embarrassment  and  disgust.  ....  In  the  name  of 
heaven,  what  do  such  beings  conceive  to  be  the  order  and 
use  of  society  ?  To  them,  it  is  no  source  of  enjoyment ;  and 
there  cannot  be  a  more  complete  abuse  of  time,  mind,  and 
fruit"  He  detests  the  law,  too.  "  This  law,"  he  says,  "  is 
vile  work.  I  wish  I  had  been  bom  a  piper."  There  was 
only  one  thing  that  he  hoped  to  learn  at  Oxford,  and  that 
was  the  English  pronunciation.  And  he  certainly  succeeded 
in  acquiring  it  after  a  sort,  but  he  never  spoke  it  as  an  Eng- 
lishman is  wont  to  do.  As  Lord  Holland  said  of  him  afteiv 
wards,  "  He  lost  the  broad  Scotch  at  Oxford,  but  he  gained 
only  the  narrow  JSnglish  in  its  place." 

He  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  July,  1792,  and  again  at- 
tended the  law  lectures  there.  He  joined  the  Speculative 
Society,  then  numbering  among  its  active  members  many 
afterwards  highly  celebrated  men,  —  Scott,  Brougham,  Grant 
(afterwards  Lord  Glenelg),  Petty  (afterwards  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne),  Francis  Homer,  and  others.  Jeffrey  distin- 
guished himself  by  several  admirable  papers  which  he  read 
before  the  society ;  and  also  by  the  part  which  he  took  in 
the  discussions^  .  But,  like  many  susceptible  young  minds,  at 
this  time,  he  w&  haunted  by  fits  of  despondency.  He  could 
not  take  the  W9rld  by  storm :  few  knew  that  he  lived.  How 
was  he  to  distinguish  himself  ?  He  would  be  a  Poet ! 
Writing  to  his  sister  about  this  time,  he  said,  "  I  fed  I  sKaU 
never  he  a  great  man,  unless  it  he  as  a  Poet !  "  But  after- 
wards he  says  more  cahnly,  "  My  poetry  does  not  improve ; 
I  think  it  is  growing  worse  everg  week.  If  I  could  find  the 
heart  to  abandon  it,  I  believe  I  should  be  the  better  for  it." 
He  nevertheless  went  on  writiuig  tragedies,  love  poems, 
sonnets,  odes,  and  such  like ;  but  they  never  saw  the  light. 
Once,  indeed,  he  went  so  far  as  to  leave  a  poem  with  a 
bookseller,  to  be  published,  —  and  fled  to  the  country ;  but 
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finding  some  obstacle  had  occurred,  he  returned,  recovered 
the  manuscript, — rejoicing  that  he  had  been  saved,  —  and 
never  repeated  so  perilous  an  experiment 

In  1794,  Jeflfrey  was  called  to  the  Scotch  bar.  The  times 
were  sick  and  out  of  joint  The  French  Revolution  was 
afoot,  and  its  violence  tended  to  drive  some  men  sternly 
back  upon  the  past,  and  to  impel  others  wildly  forward  into 
the  ftiture.  Some  took  a  middle  course;  and  while  they 
discountenanced  all  violent  change,  sought  after  constitu- 
tional progress  and  social  improvement  To  this  middle 
party,  JeflGrey  early  attached  himself.  He  joined  himself  to 
the  Whigs,  though  to  do  so  at  that  day  was  to  erect  a  lofly 
barrier  in  the  way  of  his  own  success.  Yet  he  did  so,  cour- 
ageously and  resolutely ;  and  he  held  to  his  course.  He 
had  several  noble  allies ;  among  whom  may  be  named 
Brougham,  Homer,  and  Erskine  (the  brother  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor).  At  the  bar,  Jeffrey  got  on  very  slowly.  Very 
few  fees  came  in,  and  these  were  chiefly  from  his  father's 
connections.  He  began  to  despair  of  success,  and  even 
went  to  London  with  the  object  of  becoming  a  literary 
"  grub."  He  was  ftimished  with  letters  to  authors,  news- 
paper editors,  and  publishers.  But,  fortunately,  they  re- 
ceived him  coldly,  and  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  to  re- 
occupy  himself  with  essay  writing,  translating  from  the 
Greek,  and  waiting  for  clients.  The  clients  did  not  come 
yet,  and  he  began  seriously  to  despair  of  ever  achieving 
success  in  his  profession. 

"  I  cannot  help,"  he  wrote  at  this  time,  "  looking  upon  a 
slow,  obscure,  and  philosophical  starvation  at  the  Scotch  bar, 
as  a  destiny  not  to  be  submitted  to.  There  are  some  mo- 
ments when  I  think  I  could  sell  myself  to  the  minister  or  to 
the  devil,  in  order  to  get  above  these  necessities."  He  also 
entertained  the  idea  of  trying  the  English  bar,  or  going  out 
to  Lidia,  like  so  many  other  young  Scotchmen  of  his  day. 
He  had  now  been  five  years  at  the  bar,  and  could  not  yet,  as 
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the  country  saying  goes,  "  make  saut  to  Ms  kail/*  In  the 
seventh  year  of  his  practice,  he  says,  "  My  profession  has 
never  yet  brought  me  £  100  a  year."  But  this  is  the  history 
of  nearly  all  young  men  in  their  first  ascent  of  the  steeps  of 
professional  enterprise. 

Yet  Jeffrey's  poor  prospects  did  not  prevent  him  falling 
in  love  with  a  girl  as  poor  as  himself,  and  he  married  her. 
The  young  lady  was,  however,  of  good  family:  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  Nelson,  Professor  of  Church  History 
at  St  Andrew's.  The  young  pair  settled  down  in  Buccleuch 
Place,  in  the  Old  Town ;  and  the  biographer  informs  us 
that  "  his  own  study  was  only  made  comfortable  at  the  cost 
of  £  7  18  «.;  the  banqueting-hall  rose  to  £  13  8  «. ;  and  the 
drawing-room  actually  rose  to  £  22  19  «."  He  made  a  care- 
foL  inventoiy  of  ail  the  costs  of  ^mishing,'  which  is  still 
preserved. 

But  his  marriage  seemed  to  have  been  the  starting-point 
of  Jeffrey's  success.  He  devoted  himself  sedulously  to  his 
profession.  Clients  appeared  in  greater  numbers ;  he  began 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  rising  man ;  and  when  once  the  ball 
is  fairly  set  a-rolling,  it  goes  on  comparatively  easy.  Shortly 
after,  the  famous  Edinburgh  Review  was  projected  by  him- 
self and  Sydney  Smith,  though  the  merit  of  suggesting  the 
work  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  latter.  Sydney  Smith's  ac- 
count of  its  origin  is  this :  "  One  day  we  happened  to  meet 
in  the  eighth  or  ninth  story,  or  flat,  in  Buccleuch  Place,  the 
elevated  residence  of  the  then  Mr.  Jeffrey.  I  proposed  that 
we  should  set  up  a  Review ;  this  was  acceded  to  with  ac- 
clamation. I  was  appointed  editor,  and  remained  long 
enough  in  Edinburgh  to  edit  the  first  number  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review."  But  Jeffrey's  aptness  for  editorial  work, 
his  peculiar  critical  ability,  together  with  the  fact  of  his 
being  the  only  settled  man  of  the  lot  permanently  located  in 
Edinburgh,  soon  led  to  his  undertaking  the  entire  control  of 
the  Review,  and  furnishing  the  principal  part  of  the  writing. 
7  J 
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The  first  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  appeared 
in  October,  1802,  and  the  effect  produced  by  it  was  ahnost 
electrical.  It  was  so  bold,  so  novel,  so  spirited  and  able,  — 
80  unlike  anything  of  the  kind  that  had  heretofore  appeared, 
—  that  its  success  from  the  first  was  decided.  It  afforded  a 
gratifying  proof  of  the  existence  of  liberal  feeling  in  a  part 
of  the  country  where  before  one  duU,  dead,  uniform  level 
of  slavish  obsequiency  had  prevailed.  It  gave  a  voice  to 
the  dormant  feeling  of  independence  which  nevertheless 
still  survived.  The  effect  upon  public  opinion  was  most 
wholesome,  and  the  influence  of  the  Review  went  on  in- 
creasing from  year  to  year.  Homer,  Sydney  Smith,  and 
Brougham  soon  left  Edinburgh  for  England,  to  enter  upon 
public  hfe ;  but  Jeffrey  stood  by  the  Review,  and  continued 
its  main-stay.  When  Homer  left  Edinburgh,  he  made  a 
present  of  his  bar  wig  to  Jeffrey,  who  "  hoped  that  in  time 
it  would  attract  fees"  besides  admiration.  But  Jeffrey 
never  hked  to  wear  a  wig,  and  soon  abandoned  it  for  his 
own  fine  black  hair.  Among  the  greatest  bores  which  he 
experienced  was  attending  Scotch  appeals  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  London,  when  he  had  to  sit  under  a  great  load  of 
serge  and  horsehair,  perhaps  in  the  very  height  of  the  dog- 
days! 

His  practice  increased,  while  his  fame  in  connection  with 
the  Review  spread  his  name  abroad.  His  severe  handling 
of  many  of  the  writers  of  the  day,  brought  down  upon  him 
a  good  deal  of  bitter  speech,  —  such  as  Lord  Byron's  "  Eng- 
lish Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.'*  His  severe  .review  of 
Moore's  lascivious  love  poems  brought  him  into  collision 
with  that  gentleman,  and  an  innocuous  duel  was  the  conse- 
quence ;  but  after  that  they  remained  warm  friends.  There 
was  little  of  interest  in  Jeffrey's  life  for  many  years  after 
this  occurrence.  It  flowed  on  in  an  equable  and  widening 
current  of  steady  prosperity.  His  wife  died  in  1805,  and 
was  sincerely  lamented  by  him.    The  letter  which  he  wrote 
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to  his  brother  on  the  occasion  is  exceedingly  beantifiil, — 
foil  of  affectionate  and  deep  feeling  for  the  departed.  "I 
took  no  interest,"  he  says,  "  in  anything  which  had  not  some 
reference  to  her.  I  had  no  enjoyment  away  from  her,  ex- 
cept in  thinking  what  I  should  have  to  tell  or  to  show  her 
on  my  return  ;  and  I  have  never  returned  to  her,  after  half 
a  day's  absence,  without  feeling  my  heart  throb  and  my  eye 
brighten  with  all  the  ardor  and  anxiety  of  a  youthful  pas- 
sion. All  the  exertions  I  ever  made  in  the  world  were  for 
her  sake  entirely.  You  know  how  indolent  I  was  by  nature, 
and  how  regardless  of  reputation  and  fortune ;  but  it  was  a 
delight  tp  me  to  lay  these  things  at  the  feet  of  my  darling, 
and  to  invest  her  with  some  portion  of  the  distinction  she 
deserved,  and  to  increase  the  pride  and  vanity  she  felt  for 
her  husband,  by  accumulating  these  public  tests  of  his  merit. 
She  had  so  lively  a  relish  for  life,  too,  and  so  unquenchable 
and  unbroken  a  hope  in  the  midst  of  protracted  iUness  and 
languor,  that  the  stroke  which  cut  it  off  forever  appears 
equally  cruel  and  unnatural.  Though  familiar  with  sickness, 
she  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  death.  She  always 
recovered  so  rapidly,  and  was  so  cheerful  and  affectionate 
and  playfol,  that  it  scarcely  entered  into  my  imagination 
that  there  could  be  one  sickness  from  which  she  would  not 
recover."  But  Jeffrey  did  not  remain  single.  A  few  years 
after,  in  1813,  we  find  him  on  his  way  to  the  United  States, 
to  bring  home  his  second  wife,  — a  grand-niece  of  the 
famous  John  Wilkes.  He  wooed  and  won  her,  and  an 
admirable-  wife  she  made  him. 

There  are  only  a  few  other  prominent  landmarks  in  Jef- 
frey's career  which  we  would  note  in  the  midst  of  his  pros- 
perous life.  In  1820  he  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  and  delivered  a  noble  speech  on  his 
installation.  In  1829  he  was  elected  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates,  a  post  of  high  honor  in  the  profession.  On 
being  elected,  he  gave  up  the  editorship  of  the  Review,  after 
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superintending  it.  for  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years.  In 
1830  the  Whigs  came  into  office,  and  Jeffirey  was  appointed 
Lord  Advocate,  —  the  first  law  officer  of  the  Crown  for 
Scotland.  This  was  the  height  of  his  ambition.  He  could 
only  climb  a  step  higher,  which  he  did  a  few  years  later, 
when  he  was  made  a  judge,  and  died  Lord  Jeffirey,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1850. 

His  friend  and  fellow-judge  has  admirably  depicted  Jef- 
frey as  he  lived, — in  his  home  life,  which  was  beautiful 
and  in  his  public  career,  which  was  honorable,  useful,  and 
meritorious.  He  was  a  most  affectionate  man.  Li  one  of 
his  letters,  —  and  they  are,  perhaps,  the  most  charming 
portions  of  the  work,  —  he  says,  "  I  am  every  hour  more 
convinced  of  the  error  of  those  who  look  for  happiness  in 
anything  but  concentred  and  tranquil  affection."  His  intel- 
lect was  sharp  and  bright,  — not  so  powerful  as  keen.  His 
knowledge  was  various  rather  than  profound.  His  taste 
was  exquisite ;  his  sense  of  honor  very  fine ;  and  his  man- 
ner was  full  of  gentleness  and  kindness.  Withal,  he  was  an 
earnest,  resolute  man,  whose  heart  glowed  in  the  conflicts  of 
the  world.  In  conclusion  we  may  add,  that  Lord  Jeffrey,  in 
his  valuable  life,  has  ftimished  a  further  illustration  of  what 
honorable,  persistent  industry  and  application  will  do  for  a 
man  in  this  life ;  for  it  was  mainly  this  that  raised  him  from 
obscurity  and  dependence  to  a  position  of  affluence  and 
worldly  renown. 


EBENEZER   ELLIOTT. 


EBENEZER  ELLIOTT,  the  Sheffield  iron-merchant, 
a  poet  of  no  mean  fame,  was  extensively  known  beyond 
the  bounds  of  his  own  locality  as  "  the  Com-Law  Rhymer." 
Though  for  a  time  identified  with  a  political  movement,  to 
which  he  consecrated  the  service  of  his  lyre,  he  had  never- 
theless the  world-wide  vision  of  the  true  poet,  who  is  of  no 
sect  nor  party.  Anj  one  who  reads  his  poems  will  not  fail 
to  note  how  closely  his  soul  was  knit  to  universal  Nature  — 
how  his  pulse  beat  in  unison  with  her,  —  how  deeply  he  read 
and  how  truly  he  interpreted  her  meanings.  With  a  heart 
glowing  for  love  of  his  kind,  out  of  which  indeed  his  poetry 
first  sprung,  and  with  a  passionate  sense  of  wrongs  infiicted 
upon  the  sufiering  poor,  which  burst  out  in  words  of  electric, 
almost  tremendous  power,  there  was  combined  a  tenderness 
and  purity  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  a  love  for  Nature 
in  all  her  moods,  of  the  most  refined  and  beautiful  character. 
Li  his  scathing  denunciations  of  power  misused,  how  terrible 
he  is ;  but  in  his  expression  of  beauty,  how  sweet !  Bitter, 
and  fierce  though  his  rhymes  are  when  his  subject  is  ^  the 
dirt-kings,  —  the  tax-gorged  lords  of  land,"  we  see  that  all 
his  angry  spirit  is  disarmed  when  he  takes  himself  out  to 
breathe  the  fresh  breath  of  the  heavens,  in  the  green  lane, 
on  the  open  heath,  or  up  among  the  wild  mountains. 
There  he  takes  Nature  to  his  bosom,  —  calls  her  by  the 
sweetest  of  names,  pours  his  soul  out  before  her,  gives  her 
his  whole  heart,  and  yields  up  to  her  his  manly  adoration. 
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You  see  this  beautiful  side  of  the  poef  s  character  in  his  ex- 
quisite poems  entitled  "  The  Wonders  of  the  Lane,**  "  Come 
and  Gone,"  "  The  Excursion,"  «  The  Dying  B07  to  the  Sloe 
Blossom,"  "  Flowers  for  the  Heart,"  "  Don  and  Bother,"  and 
even  in  "  Win-hill,"  that  most  powerfiil  of  his  odes.  The 
utterance  is  that  of  a  man,  but  the  heart  is  tender  as  that  of 
a  woman.  These  exquisite  little  poems  of  Elliott,  in  their 
terseness  and  vividness  of  expression,  and  their  sweetness 
and  delicacy  of  execution,  cannot  fail  to  remind  one  of  the 
kindred  magical  power  and  genius  of  Bobert  Bums. 

EUiotf  s  life  proved,  what  is  still  a  disputed  point,  that  the 
cultivation  of  poetic  tastes  is  perfectly  compatible  with  suc- 
cess in  trade  and  commerce.  It  is  a  favorite  dogma  of  some 
men,  that  he  who  courts  the  Muses  must  necessarily  be  un- 
fitted for  the  practical  business  of  life ;  and  that  to  succeed  in 
trade,  a  man  must  live  altogether  for  it,  and  never  rise  above 
the  consideration  of  its  littie  details.  This  is,  in  our  opinion, 
a  notion  at  variance  with  actual  experience.  Generally 
speaking,  you  will  find  the  successM  literaiy  man  a  man  of 
industry,  application,  steadiness,  and  sobriety.  He  must  be  a 
hard  worker.  He  must  apply  himself.  He  must  economize 
time,  and  coin  it  into  sterling  thought,  if  not  into  sterling 
money.  His  habits  tell  upon  his  whole  character,  and  mould  it 
into  consistency.  If  he  be  in  business,  he  must  be  diligent  to 
succeed  in  it ;  and  his  intelligence  gives  him  resources  which 
to  the  ignorant  man  are  denied.  It  may  not  have  been  so  in 
the  last  century,  when  the  literary  man  was  a  rara  avis,  a 
world's  wonder,  and  was  fUted  and  lionized  until  he  became 
irretrievably  spoilt;  but  now,  when  aU  men  have  grown 
readers,  and  a  host  of  men  have  become  writers,  the  literary 
man  is  no  longer  a  novelty  :  he  drags  quietly  along  in  the 
social  team,  engages  in  business,  succeeds,  and  economizes, 
just  as  other  men  do,  and  generally  to  much  better  purpose 
than  the  illiterate  and  the  uncultivated.  Some  of  the  most 
successful  men  in  business,  at  the  present  day,  are  men  who 
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regularl J  wield  the  pen  in  the  intervals  of  their  daily  occu- 
pations, —  some  for  self-culture,  others  for  pleasure,  others 
because  they  have  something  cheerful  or  instructive  to  utter 
to  their  fellow-men ;  and  shall  we  say  that  those  men  are 
less  usefully  employed  than  if  they  had  been  cracking  fil- 
berts over  their  wine,  sleeping  over  a  newspaper,  gadding  at 
dubs,  or  engaging  in  the  frivolity  of  evening  parties  ? 

Ebenezer  Elliott  was  a  man  who  profitably  applied  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  pursuit  of  literature,  and  while  he  suc- 
ceeded in  business,  he  gained  an  eminent  reputation  as  a 
poet  After  a  long  life  spent  in  business,  working  his 
way  up  from  the  position  of  a  laboring  man  to  that  of  an 
employer  of  labor,  a  capitalist,  and  a  merchant,  he  retired 
from  active  life,  built  a  house  on  a  little  estate  of  his  own, 
and  sat  under  his  "vine  and  fig-tree"  during  the  declining 
years  of  his  life ;  cheered  by  the  prospect  of  a  large  family 
of  virtuous  sons  and  daughters  growing  up  around  him  in 
happiness  and  usefulness. 

We  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  this  gifted  man,  at 
his  own  fireside,  little  more  than  a  month  before  his  death. 
It  was  one  of  the  last  lovely  days  of  autumn,  when  the  faint 
breath  of  Summer  was  still  lingering  among  the  woods  and 
fields,  as  if  loath  to  depart  firom  the  earth  she  had  glad- 
dened ;  the  blackbird  was  still  piping  his  mellifiuous  song  in 
the  hedges  and  coppice,  whose  foliage  was  tinted  in  purple, 
russet,  and  brown,  with  just  enough  of  green  to  give  that 
perfect  autunmal  tint,  so  beautifully  pictorial,  but  impossible 
to  paint  in  words.  The  beech-nuts  were  dropping  from  the 
trees,  and  crackled  under  foot,  and  a  rich,  damp  smell  rose 
from  the  decaying  leaves  by  the  road-side.  After  a  short 
walk  through  a  lovely,  undulating  country,  from  the  Darfield 
station  of  the  North  Midland  Railway,  along  one  of  the  old 
Eoman  roads,  so  common  in  that  part  of  Yorkshire,  and 
which  leads  into  the  famous  Watling  Street,  near  the  town 
of  Pontefract,  we  reached  the  village  of  Old  Houghton,  at 
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the  south  end  of  which  stands  the  curious  Old  Hall,  —  an  in-* 
teresting  relic  of  Middle- Age  antiquity.  Its  fantastic  gable- 
end,  projecting  windows,  quaint  doorway,  diamond  "quar- 
rels," and  its  great  size  looming  up  in  the  twilight,  with  the 
well-known  repute  which  the  house  bears  of  being  "haunted,** 
made  us  regard  it  with  a  strange,  awe-like  feeling :  it  seemed 
like  a  thing  not  of  this  every-day  world ;  indeed,  the  place 
breathes  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  olden  time,  and  a  host 
of  associations  connected  with  a  most  interesting  period  of 
old  English  history  are  caUed  up  by  its  appearance.  It  re- 
minds one  of  the  fantastic  old  Tabard,  in  Dickens's  "  £ar- 
naby  Eudge "  (we  think  it  is) ;  and  the  resemblance  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  of  this  Old  Hall  being  now  con- 
verted into  a  modem  public-house,  the  inscription  of  "Li- 
censed to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,"  &c.,  being  legibly 
written  on  a  sign-board  over  the  fantastic  old  porch.  "  To 
what  base  uses,"  alas  I  do  our  old  country-houses  come  at 
last !  Being  open  to  the  public,  we  entered ;  and  there  we 
found  a  lot  of  the  village  laborers,  ploughmen,  and  delvers, 
engaged,  in  a  boxed-off  comer  of  the  Old  Squire's  Hall, 
drinking  their  Saturday  night's  quota  of  beer,  amidst  a  cloud 
of  tobacco-smoke  ;  while  the  mistress  of  the  place,  seated  at 
the  tap  in  another  comer  of  the  apartment,  was  dealing  out 
her  potations  to  all  comers  and  purchasers.  A  huge  black 
deer's  head  and  antlers  projected  from  the  wall,  near  the 
door,  evidently  part  of  the  antique  furniture  of  the  place ; 
and  we  had  a  glimpse  of  a  fine  broad  stone  staircase,  wind- 
ing up  in  one  of  the  deep  bays  of  the  hall,  leading  to  the 
state  apartments  above.  Though  strongly  tempted  to  seek  a 
night's  lodging  in  this  haunted  house,  as  well  as  to  explore  the 
mysteries  of  the  interior,  we  resisted  the  desire,  and  set  for- 
ward on  our  journey  to  the  more  inviting  house  of  the  poet. 
We  reached  Hargate  Hill,  the  house  and  home  of  Eben- 
ezer  Elliott,  in  the  dusk  of  the  autunm  evening.  There 
was  just  light  enough  to  enable  us  to  perceive  that  it  was 
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situated  on  a  pleasant  height,  near  the  hill-top,  commanding 
an  extensive  prospect  of  the  undulating  and  finely-wooded 
country  towards  the  south ;  on  the  north  stretched  away  an 
Extensive  tract  of  moorland,  covered  with  gorse-bushes.  A 
nicely-kept  flower-garden  and  grass-plot  lay  before  the  door, 
with  some  of  the  last  of  the  year's  roses  still  in  bloom.  We 
had  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  poet,  his  wife,  and  two  inter- 
esting daughters,  —  the  other  members  of  his  large  family 
being  settled  in  life  for  themselves,  —  two  sons,  clergymen, 
in  the  West  Indies,  two  in  Sheffield,  and  others  elsewhere. 
Elliott  looked  the  wan  invalid  that  he  was,  pale  and  thin ; 
and  his  hair  was  nearly  white.  Age  had  deeply  marked  his 
features  since  last  we  saw  him ;  and,  instead  of  the  iron- 
framed,  firm-voiced  man  we  had  seen  and  heard  in  Palace 
Yard,  London,  some  eleven  years  before,  and  in  his  own 
town  of  Sheffield  at  a  more  recent  date,  he  now  seemed  a 
comparatively  weak  and  feeble  old  man.  An  anxious  ex- 
pression of  face  indicated  that  he  had  suffered  much  acute 
pain,  —  which  indeed  was  the  case.  After  he  had  got  rid  of 
that  subject,  and  begun  to  converse  about  more  general  top- 
ics, his  countenance  brightened  up,  and,  under  the  stimulus 
of  delightful  converse,  he  became,  as  it  were,  a  new  man. 
With  all  his  physical  weakness,  we  found  that  his  heart  beat 
as  warm  and  true  as  ever  to  the  cause  of  human  kind.  The 
old  struggles  of  his  life  were  passed  in  review,  and  fought 
over  again ;  and  he  displayed  the  same  zeal  and  entertained 
the  same  strong  faith  in  the  old  cause  which  he  had  rhymed 
about  so  long  before  it  seized  hold  of  the  public  mind.  He 
mentioned,  what  I  had  not  before  known,  that  the  Sheffield 
Anti-Com-Law  Association  was  the  first  to  start  the  system 
of  operations  afterwards  adopted  by  the  League,  and  that 
they  first  employed  Paulton  as  a  public  lecturer;  but  to 
CJobden  he  gave  the  praise  of  having  popularized  the  cause, 
knocked  it  into  the  public  head  by  dint  of  sheer  hard  work 
and  strong  practical  sense,  and  to  Gobden  he  still  looked  as 
7* 
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the  great  leader  of  the  day,  —  one  of  the  most  advanced  and 
mfiuential  minds  of  his  time.  The  patriotic  struggle  in  Hun- 
gary had  enlisted  his  warmest  sympathies ;  and  he  spoke  of 
Kossuth  as  "  cast  in  the  mould  of  the  greatest  heroes  of 
antiquity/'  Of  the  Russian  Emperor  he  spoke  as  <<that 
tremendous  villain,  Nicholas,"  and  he  believed  him  to  be  so 
infatuated  by  his  success  in  Hungary,  that  he  would  not 
know  where  to  stop,  but  would  rush  blindly  to  his  ruin. 

The  conversation  then  led  towards  his  occupations  in  this 
remote  country  spot,  whither  he  had  retreated  from  the  busy 
throng  of  men,  and  the  engrossing  pursuits  and  anxieties  of 
business.  Here  he  said  he  had  given  himself  up  to  medita- 
tion and  thought ;  nor  had  he  been  idle  with  his  pen  either, 
having  a  volume  of  prose  and  poetry  nearly  ready  for  pub- 
lication. Strange  to  say,  he  spoke  of  his  prose  as  the  better 
part  of  his  writings,  and,  as  he  himself  thought,  much  supe- 
rior to  his  poetry.  But  he  is  not  the  first  instance  of  a  great 
writer  who  has  been  in  error  as  to  the  comparative  value  of 
his  own  works.  On  that  question  the  world,  and  especially 
posterity,  will  pronounce  the  true  verdict 

He  spoke  with  great  interest  of  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
the  neighborhood,  which  had  been  a  source  to  him  of  im- 
mense joy  and  delight ;  of  the  two  great  old  oaks,  near  the 
old  Eoman  road,  about  a  mile  to  the  north,  under  the  shade 
of  which  the  Wapentake  formerly  assembled,  and  in  the  hol- 
low of  one  of  which,  in  more  recent  times,  Nevison  the  high- 
wayman used  to  take  shelter,  but  it  was  burnt  down  in  spite, 
after  his  execution,  by  a  band  of  Gypsies ;  of  the  glorious 
wooded  country  which  stretched  to  the  south,  —  Wentworth, 
Whamdiflfe,  Conisborough,  and  the  fine  scenery  of  the  Deame 
and  the  Don ;  of  the  many  traditions  which  still  lingered 
about  the  neighborhood,  and  which,  he  said,  some  Walter 
Scott,  could  he  gather  them  up  before  they  died  away,  would 
make  glow  again  with  life  and  beauty. 

^  Did  you  see,"  he  observed,  "  that  curious  Old  Hall  on 
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your  way  up  ?  The  terrible  despot  Wentworth,  Lord  Straf- 
ford, married  his  third  wife  from  that  very  house,  and  a^«r- 
wards  lived  in  it  for  some  time  ;  and  no  wonder  it  is  rumored 
among  the  country  folks  as  ^  haunted ; '  for  if  it  be  true  that 
unquiet,  perturbed  spirits  have  power  to  wander  over  the 
earth,  after  the  body  to  which  they  had  been  bound  is  dead, 
his  could  never  endure  the  peaceful  rest  of  the  grave.  After 
Wentworth's  death  it  became  the  property  of  Sir  William 
Ehodes,  a  stout  Presbyterian  and  Parliamentarian.  When 
the  great  civil  war  broke  out,  Rhodes  took  the  field  with  his 
tenantry,  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  first  encoun- 
ter between  the  two  parties  is  said  to  have  taken  place  only 
a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Old  Houghton.  While  Rhodes 
was  at  Tadcaster  with  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  Captain  Grey 
(an  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  Grey),  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  about  three  hundred  Royalist  horse,  attacked  the  Old 
Hall,  and,  there  being  only  some  thirty  servants  left  to  de- 
fend it,  took  the  place  and  set  fire  to  it,  destroying  all  that 
would  bum.  But  Cromwell  rode  down  the  cavaliers  with 
his  ploughmen  at  Marston  Moor,  not  very  far  from  here 
either,  and  then  Rhodes  built  the  little  chapel  that  you  would 
see  stni  standing  apart  at  the  west  end  of  the  Hall,  and  es- 
tablished a  godly  Presbyterian  divine  to  minister  there  ; 
forming  a  road  from  thence  •  to  Drif&eld,  about  three  miles 
off,  to  enable  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  to  reach  it  by  a 
short  and  convenient  route.  I  forget  how  it  happened,"  he 
continued,  "  I  believe  it  was  by  marriage, — but  so  it  was, 
that  the  estate  fell  into  the  possession,  in  these  latter  days, 
of  Monckton  Milnes,  to  whom  it  now  belongs.  But  as  Monk 
Frystone  was  preferred  as  a  family  residence,  and  was  in  a 
more  thriving  neighborhood,  the  chief  part  of  the  land  about 
was  sold  to  other  proprietors,  and  only  some  three  holdings 
were  retained,  in  virtue  of  which  Mr.  Milnes  continues  lord 
of  the  manor,  and  is  entitled  to  his  third  share  of  the  moor  or 
waste  lands  in  the  neighborhood,  which  may  be  reclaimed  un- 
der Enclosure  Acts.    But  the  Old  Hall  has  been  dismantled. 
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and  all  the  fine  old  ^miture  and  tapestry  and  paintings  liave 
been  removed  down  to  the  new  house  at  Monk  Frystone." 

And  then  the  conversation  turned  upon  Monckton  Milnes, 
his  fine  poetry,  and  his  "Life  of  Keats,"  —  on  Keats,  of 
whom  Elliott  spoke  in  terms  of  glowing  eulogy  as  that  great 
"  resurrectionized  Greek,"  —  on  Southey,  who  had  so  kindly 
profiered  his  services  in  advancing  the  interests  of  Elliott's 
two  sons,  the  clergymen,  whose  livings  he  obtained  for  them, 
—  on  Carlyle,  whom  he  admired  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
living  poets,  though  writing  not  in  rhyme,  —  and  on  Long- 
fellow, whose  "  Evangeline  "  he  had  not  yet  seen,  but  longed 
to  read.  And  thus  the  evening  stole  on  with  delightfiil  con- 
verse in  the  heart  of  that  quiet,  happy  family,  the  listeners 
recking  not  that  the  lips  of  the  eloquent  speaker  would  soon 
be  moist  with  the  dews  of  death.  Shortly  after  the  date  of 
this  visit,  we  sent  the  poet  a  copy  of  "  Evangeline,"  of  which 
he  observed,  in  a  letter  written  after  a  delighted  perusal  of 
it :  "  Longfellow  is  indeed  a  poet,  and  he  has  done  what  I 
deemed  an  impossibility,  —  he  has  written  English  hexame- 
ters, giving  our  mighty  lyre  a  new  string !  When  Tennyson 
dies,  he  should  read  *  Evangeline '  to  Homer."  Poor  Elliott! 
That  task,  if  a  possible  one,  be  now  his ! 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  brief  sketch  than  by  giving 
the  last  lines  which  Elliott  wrote,  while  autumn  was  yet  lin- 
gering round  his  dwelling,  and  the  appearance  of  the  robin 
red-breast  near  the  door  augured  the  approach  of  winter. 
They  were  written  at  the  request  of  the  poet's  daughter 
(who  was  married  only  about  a  fortnight  before  his  death), 
to  the  air  of  "  *T  is  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved  "  :  — 

"  Thy  notes,  sweet  Bobin,  soft  as  dew, 
Heard  soon  or  late,  are  dear  to  me; 
To  mnsic  I  could  bid  adieu, 
But  not  to  thee. 

"  When  from  my  eyes  this  life-full  throng 
Has  past  away,  no  more  to  be ; 
Then,  Autumn's  primrose,  Robin's  song. 
Return  to  me." 


GEORGE  BORROW. 


SINCE  the  publication  of  "The  Bible  in  Spain,"  a  sin- 
gularlj  interesting  and  ^scinating  book,  few  English 
writers  have  excited  so  deep  a  personal  interest  as  Greorge 
Borrow,  —  Gypsy  George,  —  Don  Giorgio,  —  the  Gypsy 
Hogarth.  The  writer  projected  so  much  of  himself  mto  that 
book,  as  well  as  into  his  "  Gypsies  of  Spain,"  his  first  pub- 
lished work,  and  gave  us  such  delightful  glimpses  of  his  own 
life  and  experience,  as  keenly  to  whet  our  curiosity,  and 
make  us  eagerly  long  to  know  more  about  him. 

Here  was  a  travelling  missionary  of  the  Bible  Society, 
who  knew  all  about  Gypsy  life  and  lingo,  was  familiar 
with  the  lowest  haunts  of  field  thieves  and  mendicants,  and 
up  to  all  their  gibberish;  a  horse-sorcerer  and  whisperer, 
a  student  of  pugilism  under  Thurtell,  and  himself  no  mean 
practitioner  in  "the  noble  art  of  self-defence,"  but  withal 
a  man  of  the  most  varied  gifts  and  accomplishments,  —  a 
philologist  or  "  word-master,"  knowing  nearly  every  language 
in  Europe  and  the  East,  —  a  racy  and  original  writer,  with 
the  force  of  Cobbett  and  the  learning  of  Parr,  —  the  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible,  or  parts  of  it,  into  Mantchou,  Basque, 
Bommaney,  or  gypsy-tongue,  and  many  other  languages, 
and  of  old  Danish  ballads  into  English,  —  a  person  of  fasci- 
nating conversation  and  of  powerftd  eloquence.  Fancy 
these  varied  gifts  embodied  in  a  man  standing  six  feet  two 
in  his  stocking-soles,  hi4  frame  one  of  iron,  his  daring  and 
intrepidity  unmatched,  and  you  have  placed  before  your 
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mind's  eye  George  Borrow,  the  Bible  Missionary,  —  the 
Gypsy  Hogarth,  —  the  emissary  of  Exeter  Hall,  —  the 
quondam  pupil  of  Thurtell,  —  Lavengro,  the  Word-master  I 

One  wishes  to  know  much  of  this  extraordinary  being. 
What  is  his  history?  What  has  been  his  life?  It  must 
be  full  of  novel  experiences,  the  like  of  which  was  never 
before  written.  Well,  he  has  written  a  book  called  "La- 
vengro," in  which  he  proposes  to  satisfy  the  public  curiosity 
about  himself,  and  to  illustrate  his  biography  as  "  Scholar, 
Gypsy,  and  Priest."  The  book,  however,  is  not  all  fact; 
it  is  fact  mixed  liberally  with  fiction,  —  a  kind  of  poetic 
rhapsody ;  and  yet  it  contains  many  graphic  pictures  of  real 
life,  —  life  little  known  of,  such  as  exists  to  this  day  among 
the  by-lanes  and  on  the  moors  of  England.  One  thing  is 
obvious,  the  book  is  thoroughly  original,  like  all  Mr.  Borrow 
has  written.  It  smells  of  the  green  lanes  and  breezy  downs, 
—  of  the  field  and  the  tent ;  and  his  characters  bear  the  tan 
of  the  sun  and  the  marks  of  the  weather  upon  their  &/ces. 
The  book  is  not  written  as  a  practised  book-maker  would 
write  it ;  it  is  not  pruned  down  to  suit  current  tastes.  Bor- 
row throws  into  it  whatever  he  has  picked  up  on  the  high- 
ways and  by-ways,  garnishing  it  up  with  his  own  imagina- 
tive spicery  ad  libitum^  and  there  you  have  it,  —  "  Lavengro ; 
the  Scholar,  the  Gypsy,  the  Priest " !  But  the  work  is  not 
yet  completed,  seeing  that  he  has  only  as  yet  treated  us  to 
the  two  former  parts  of  the  character ;  "  The  Priest "  is  yet 
to  come,  and  then  we  shall  see  how  it  happened  that  Exeter 
Hall  was  enabled  to  secure  the  services  of  this  gifted  mis- 
sionary. 

From  his  childhood  Greorge  Borrow  was  a  wanderer,  and 
doubtless  his  early  associations  and  experiences  gave  their 
color  to  his  future  life.  His  father  was  a  captain  of  militia 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  the  prin- 
cipal garrison  duties  of  the  country*  were  performed  by  that 
force.    The  regiment  wajs  ccmstantly  moving  about  firom 
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place  to  place,  and  thus  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
passed  as  a  panorama  before  the  eyes  of  the  militia  officer's 
son.  He  was  bom  at  East  Dereham,  in  Norfolk,  when  the 
regiment  was  lying  there  in  1803.  Borrow  claims  the  honor 
of  gentle  birth,  for  his  father  was  a  Cornish  gentillatre,  and 
by  his  mother  he  was  descended  &om  an  old  Hugaenot  fam- 
ily, who  were  driven  out  of  France  at  the  Beyocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  and,  like  many  other  of  their  comitrymen, 
settled  down  in  the  neighborhood  of  Norwich.  Borrow  the 
elder  was  a  man  of  courage,  and  though  never  in  battle,  he 
fought  with  his  fists,  and  vanquished  '^  Big  Ben  Brain,"  in 
Hyde  Park,  a  feat  of  which  his  son  thinks  highly,  and  the 
more  so,  as  Big  Ben  Brmn,  four  months  after  the  event, 
"  was  champion  of  England,  having  vanquished  the  heroic 
Johnson.  Honor  to  Brain,  who,  at  the  end  of  four  other 
months,  worn  out  by  the  dreadful  blows  which  he  had  re- 
ceived in  his  manly  combats,  expired  in  the  arms  of  my 
father,  who  read  the  Bible  to  him  in  his  later  moments, — 
Big  Ben  Brain."  Such  are  the  son's  own  words  in  his  auto- 
biographic "  Lavengro." 

Borrow  had  one  brother  older  than  himself,  an  artist, 
a  pupil  of  Haydon,  the  historical  painter.  He  died  abroad 
in  comparative  youth,  but  after  he  had  given  promise  erf 
excellency  in  his  profession.  This  elder  brother  was  the 
father's  favorite  ;  for  George,  when  a  child,  was  moody  and 
reserved,  —  a  lover  of  nooks  and  retired  comers,  shunning 
society,  and  sitting  for  hours  together  with  his  head  upon 
his  breast  But  the  family  were  constantly  wandering  and 
shifting  about,  following  the  quarters  of  the  regiment,  some- 
times living  in  barracks,  sometimes  in  lodgings,  and  some- 
times in  camp.  At  a  place  called  Pett,  in  Sussex,  they  thus 
lived  under  canvas  walls,  and  here  the  first  snake-charming 
mcident  in  the  child's  life  occurred :  — 

"  It  happened  that  my  brother  and  myself  were  playing 
one  evening  in  a  sandy  lane,  in  the  neighborhood  of  this 
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Pett  camp ;  our  mother  was  at  a  slight  distance.  All  of  a 
sudden  a  bright  yellow,  and,  to  my  inflantine  eye,  beautiful 
and  glorious  object,  made  its  appearance  at  the  top  of  the 
bank  from  between  the  thick  quickset,  and,  gliding  down, 
began  to  move  across  the  lane  to  the  other  side,  like  a  line 
of  golden  light.  Uttering  a  cry  of  pleasure,  I  sprang  for- 
ward, and  seized  it  nearly  by  the  middle.  A  strange  senssr 
tion  of  numbing  coldness  seemed  to  pervade  my  whole  arm, 
which  surprised  me  the  more,  as  the  object,  to  the  eye,  ap- 
peared so  warm  and  sunlike.  I  did  not  drop  it,  however,  but, 
holding  it  up,  looked  at  it  intently,  as  its  head  dangled  about 
a  foot  fix)m  my  hand.  It  made  no  resistance ;  I  felt  not  even 
the  slightest  struggle ;  but  now  my  brother  began  to  scream 
and  shriek  like  one  possessed.  *  0  mother,  mother ! '  said 
he,  *  the  viper !  my  brother  has  a  viper  in  his  hand ! '  He 
then,  like  one  frantic,  made  an  effort  to  snatch  the  creature 
away  from  me.  The  viper  now  hissed  amain,  and  raised 
its  head,  in  which  were  eyes  like  hot  coals,  menacing,  not 
myself,  but  my  brother.  I  dropped  my  captive,  for  I  saw 
my  mother  running  towards  me;  and  the  reptile,  after  stand- 
ing for  a  moment  nearly  erect,  and  still  hissing  furiously, 
made  off,  and  disappeared.  The  whole  scene  is  now  before 
me  as  vividly  as  if  it  occurred  yesterday,  —  the  gorgeous 
viper,  my  poor,  dear,  frantic  brother,  my  agitated  parent,  and 
a  frightened  hen  clucking  under  the  bushes,  —  and  yet  I 
was  not  three  years  old." 

Borrow  cites  this  as  an  instance  of  the  power  which  some 
persons  possess  of  exercising  an  inherent  power  or  fascioa- 
tion  —  call  it  mesmeric,  if  you  will — over  certain  creatures ; 
and  he  afterwards  cites  instances  of  the  same  kind,  or  the 
taming  of  wild  horses  by  the  utterance  of  words  or  whispers, 
or  by  certain  movements,  which  seemed  to  have  power  over 
them. 

Thus  the  family  wandered  through  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex, 
and  Kent    At  Hythe,  the  sight  of  a  huge  Danish  skuU,  the 
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headpiece  of  some  mighty  old  Scandinayian  pirate,  lying  in 
the  old  penthouse  adjoining  the  village  church,  struck  the 
boy's  imagination  with  awe ;  and,  like  the  apparition  of  the 
viper  in  the  sandy  lane,  it  dwelt  in  his  mind,  affording  copi- 
ous food  for  thought  and  wonder.  ^  An  undefinable  curiosity 
for  all  that  is  connected  with  the  Danish  race  began  to 
pervade  me ;  and  if,  long  after,  when  I  became  a  student,  I 
devoted  myself,  with  peculiar  zest,  to  Danish  lore,  and  the 
acquirement  of  the  old  Norse  and  its  dialects,  I  can  only 
explain  the  matter  by  the  early  impression  received  at  Hythe 
firom  the  tale  of  the  old  sexton  beneath  the  penthouse,  and 
the  sight  of  the  huge  Danish  skull." 

BorroVs  acquaintance  with  books  began  with  the  most 
fascinating  of  aU  boys'  books, — one  which  has  preserved  its 
popularity  undiminished  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and, 
while  boys'  nature  remains  as  now,  will  hold  a  high  place  in 
English  literature,  —  the  entrancing,  fascinating,  delightful 
"Bobinson  Crusoe."  He  afterwards  fell  in  with  another 
almost  equally  interesting  book,  by  the  same  writer,  "  Moll 
Flanders,"  which  an  old  apple-woman  on  London  Bridge 
lent  him  to  read  while  he  sat  behind  her  stall  there ;  but 
"  Bobinson "  exercised  by  far  the  greatest  influence  on  his 
mind,  and  probably  helped,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  give  a 
direction  to  his  after  career. 

His  child-wanderings  continued;  Winchester,  Norman's 
Cross,  near  Peterborough  (where  French  prisoners  were 
then  kept),  and  many  other  places,  passed  before  his  eyes. 
At  Norman's  Cross,  when  he  was  some  seven  years  of  age, 
he  met  with  a  serpent-charmer ;  the  man  was  catching  vipers 
among  the  woods,  and  the  boy  accompanied  him  in  his  wan- 
derings, learning  from  him  his  art  of  catching  vipers.  When 
the  old  man  left  the  neighborhood,  he  made  the  boy  a  present 
of  one  of  those  reptiles,  which  he  had  tamed,  and  rendered 
quite  harmless  by  removing  the  fangs. 

Three  years  passed  at  Norman's  Cross,  during  which  the 
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boy  learned  Lilly's  Latin  Grammar.  Then  the  regiment 
removed  towards  the  north,  halting,  for  a  time,  first  in  one 
town  and  then  in  another,  —  in  Yorkshire,  in  Northumber* 
land,  and  then  beyond  the  Tweed,  at  Edinburgh,  where  the 
regiment  was  quartered  in  the  Castle,  standing  high  upon  its 
crag,  overlooking  all  the  other  houses  in  that  interesting  city. 
Here  he  was  initiated  into  the  boy-life  of  Edinburgh, — the 
"bickers"  on  the  North  Loch  and  along  the  Castle  Hill, 
between  the  New  Town  and  the  Old,  already  immortalized 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  He  entered  a  pupil  in  the  High  School, 
and  gathered,  before  he  left,  some  further  acquaintance  with 
Latin  and  other  tongues.  Oddly  enough,  one  of  the  cronies 
whom  he  picked  up  when  residing  in  the  Castle,  or  engaged 
in  "bickers"  on  the  face  of  the  crag,  was  David  Haggart, 
then  a  drummer-boy,  afterwards  the  most  notorious  of  Scotch 
criminals,  and  hanged  for  murdering  the  jailer  at  Dumfries^ 
in  a  desperate  attempt  to  escape.  But  Sorrow's  sympathies 
are  so  entirely  with  the  criminal  and  Gypsy  class,  that  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  compare  Haggart  with  Tamerlane  I — the  only 
difference  bemg  that  "  Tamerlane  was  a  heathen,  and  acted 
according  to  the  lights  of  his  country,  —  he  was  a  robber 
while  all  around  were  robbers,  whereas  Haggart" — then, 
after  a  strange  eulogium  of  the  "  strange  deeds  "  of  Haggart, 
he  concludes,  "  Thou  mightest  have  been  better  employed, 
David  I  but  peace  be  with  thee,  I  repeat,  and  the  Almighty's 
grace  and  pardon  I " 

Two  years  passed  in  Edinburgh,  during  which  time  the 
young  Borrow  acquired,  to  his  father's  horror,  the  unmis- 
takable dialect  of  "  the  High  School  callant."  Then  they 
left ;  the  miHtia  corps  returned  to  England,  and  were  dis- 
banded. Another  year  passed  in  quiet  life ;  1815  arrived, 
and  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba  again  threw  the  whole 
isle  into  consternation.  The  militia  were  raised  anew,  and 
though  the  French  were  quelled,  disturbances  were  threat- 
ened in  Ireland,  and  thither  the  corps  with  which  Borrow's 
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fatiher,  and  now  his  elder  brother,  were  connected,  were 
shipped  from  a  port  in  Essex,  and  landed  at  Cork,  in  Ire- 
land, in  the  autumn  of  the  year  above  named.  Up  the 
country  they  went ;  it  became  wilder  as  they  proceeded,  — 
the  people  along  the  road-sides,  with  whom  the  soldiers 
jested  in  the  patois  of  East  Anglia,  answered  them  in  a 
rough,  guttural  langaage,  strange  and  wild.  The  soldiers 
stared  at  each  other,  and  were  silent  It  was  Irish-Celtic 
that  the  people  spoke,  and  soon,  when  the  regiment  got  set- 
tled in  quarters,  young  Borrow  set  to  work,  and  learnt  it 
from  one  of  his  school-fellows,  taking  lessons  in  Irish  from 
him  in  exchange  for  a  pack  of  cards. 

Sorrow's  brother  having  been  sent  up  the  country  with  a 
small  detachment  of  men,  the  younger  brother  went  to  visit 
him  in  his  quarters,  —  crossed  the  bogs,  passed  many  old 
ruined  castles  £ar  up  on  the  heights,  on  many  of  which  "  the 
curse  of  Cromwell"  fell.  He  was  overtaken  by  a  snow- 
storm when  crossing  a  bog,  and  had  nearly  been  devoured 
by  a  wild  smuggler  and  his  dog,  when  a  few  words  of  Irish 
uttered  by  him  at  once  cleared  his  road.  At  length  he 
reached  his  brother,  in  a  wild  out-of-the-way  place,  "the 
officer's  "  apartments  being  in  a  kind  of  hay-loft,  reached  by 
a  ladder.  Young  Borrow  now  learnt  to  ride;  and  it  is 
delightM  to  hear  him  when  he  breaks  out  in  praise  of  horse- 
flesh. One  morning,  a  horse  is  led  out  by  a  soldier,  that 
the  youth  might  "  give  him  a  breathing : "  he  thus  describes 
the  horse :  — 

"  The  cob  was  led  forth ;  what  a  tremendous  creature !  I 
had  frequently  seen  him  before,  and  wondered  at  him ;  he 
was  barely  fifteai  hands,  but  he  had  the  girth  of  a  metropoli- 
tan dray-horse ;  his  head  was  small  in  comparison  with  his 
immense  neck,  which  curved  down  nobly  to  his  wide  back ; 
his  chest  was  broad  and  fine,  and  his  shoulders  models  of 
symmetry  and  strength.  He  stood  well  and  powerfully  upon 
his  legs,  which  were  somewhat  short    In  a  word,  he  was  a 
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gallant  specimen  of  the  genuine  Irish  cob,  a  species  at  one 
time  not  unconmion,  but  at  the  present  day  nearly  extinct" 

He  mounted,  and  the  horse  set  off,  the  youth  on  its  bare 
back.  In  two  hours  he  made  the  circuit  of  the  Devil's 
Mountain,  and  yas  returning  along  the  road  bathed  with 
perspiration,  but  screaming  with  delight,  —  the  cob  laughing 
in  his  quiet  equine  way,  scattering  foam  and  pebbles  to  the 
left  and  right,  and  trotting  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  miles  an 
hour.  Hear  his  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  of  the  First 
Bide  I  — 

^<0,  that  ride!  that  first  ridel  most  truly  it  was  an 
epoch  in  my  existence,  and  I  still  look  back  to  it  with  feel- 
ings of  longing  and  regret.  People  may  talk  of  first  love, 
— it  is  a  very  agreeable  event,  I  dare  say,  —  but  give  me 
the  flush,  and  triumph,  and  glorious  sweat  of  a  first  ride, 
like  mine  on  the  mighty  cob  1  My  whole  frame  was  shaken, 
it  is  true ;  and  during  one  long  week  I  could  hardly  move 
foot  or  hand,  but  what  of  that  ?  by  that  one  trial  I  had  be* 
come  fi*ee,  as  I  may  say,  of  the  whole  equine  species.  No 
ipore  fatigue,  no  more  stiffiiess  of  joints,  after  that  first 
ride  round  the  Devil's  Hill  on  the  cob." 

His  passion  for  horses  seems  almost  equal,  indeed,  to  Ids 
passion  for  boxing,  for  Bibles,  for  languages,  and  for  Gypsy 
life.  His  sense  of  physical  life  is  iutense ;  and  wherever 
muscular  energy  has  full  play,  he  seems  to  be  in  his  native 
element  Afterwards,  when  in  the  middle  of  one  of  his  ser- 
mons at  Cordova  (see  his  "  Gypsies  of  Spain  "),  it  occurs  to 
him  that  the  breed  of  horses  at  that  ancient  city  is  first-rate, 
and  off  he  goes  at  full  gallop,  like  a  hunter  who  hears  a 
horn,  into  a  masterly  sketch  of  the  Andalusian  Arab,  and 
how  to  groom  him !  But  one  day,  while  id  Ireland,  an  ac- 
cident occurred  which  introduced  him  to  his  first  lesson  in 
"  horse-whispering : "  — 

^  By  good  luck  a  small  village  was  at  hand,  at  the  en- 
trance of  which  was  a  large  shed,  from  which  proceeded  a 
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most  furious  noise  of  hammering.  Leading  the  cob  by  the 
bridle,  I  entered  boldly.  *  Shoe  this  horse,  and  do  it  quickly, 
a-gough/  said  I  to  a  wild,  grimy  figure  of  a  man,  whom  I 
found  alone,  fashioning  a  piece  of  iron. 

^  ^  Arrigod  yuit  ? '  said  the  fellow,  desisting  from  his  work, 
and  staring  at  me. 

"  *  O,  yes ;  I  have  money,*  said  I,  *  and  of  the  best,*  and 
I  pulled  out  an  English  shilling. 

^ '  Tabhair  chugam  ? '  said  the  smith,  stretching  out  his 
grimy  hand. 

"  *  No,  I  shaVt,'  said  I ;  *  some  people  are  glad  to  get  their 
money  when  their  work  is  done.' 

^  '<  The  fellow  hammered  a  little  longer,  and  then  proceeded 
to  shoe  the  cob,  after  having  first  surveyed  it  with  attention. 
He  performed  his  job  rather  roughly,  and  more  than  once 
appeared  to  give  the  animal  unnecessary  pain,  fi-equently 
making  use  of  loud  and  boisterous  words.  By  the  time  the 
work  was  done,  the  creature  was  in  a  state  of  high  excite- 
ment, and  plunged  and  tore.  The  smith  stood  at  a  short 
distance,  seeming  to  enjoy  the  irritation  of  the  animal,  and 
showing,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  a  huge  fang,  which  pro- 
jected from  the  under  jaw  of  a  very  wry  mouth. 

"  *  You  deserve  better  handling,*  said  I,  as  I  went  up  to  the 
cob,  and  fondled  it ;  whereupon  it  whinnied,  and  attempted 
to  touch  my  face  with  its  nose. 

"*Are  ye  not  afraid  of  that  beast?*  said  the  smith, 
showing  his  fang ;  *  arrah !  it  *s  vicious  that  he  looks." 

"  <  It  *s  at  you,  then ;  I  don*t  fear  him  ;*  and  thereupon  I 
passed  under  the  horse,  between  its  hind  legs. 

^  [  And  is  that  aU  you  can  do,  agrah  ?  *  said  the  smith. 

"  *  No,'  said  I,  *  I  can  ride  him.' 

" '  Ye  can  ride  him ;  and  what  else,  agrah  ? ' 

" '  I  can  leap  him  over  a  six-foot  wall,'  said  L 

"  '  Over  a  wsJl ;  and  what  more,  agrah  ?  * 

"  *  Nothing  more,'  said  1 5  *  what  more  would  you  have  ? ' 
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^ '  Can  70U  do  this,  agrah  ? '  said  the  smith ;  and  he  uttered 
a  word,  which  I  had  never  heard  before,  in  a  sharp,  pungent 
tone.  The  eflfect  upon  myself  was  somewhat  extraordinary, 
a  strange  thrill  ran  through  m&;  but  with  regard  to  the  cob 
it  was  terrible ;  the  animal  forthwith  became  like  one  mad, 
and  reared  and  kicked  with  the  utmost  desperation. 

"  *  Can  you  do  that,  agrah  ? '  said  the  smith. 

« <  What  is  it?'  said  1,  retreating;  *  I  never  saw  the  horse 
so  before.* 

^ '  Go  between  lus  hind  legs,  agrah,'  said  the  smith, — ^  his 
hinder  legs ; '  and  he  again  showed  his  fang. 

" '  I  dare  not,'  said  I ;  *  he  would  kill  me.' 

"  *  He  would  kill  ye  I  and  how  do  ye  know  that,  agrah  ? ' 

^ '  I  feel  he  would,'  said  I ;  ^  something  tells  me  so.' 

^  ^  And  it  tells  ye  truth,  agrah ;  but  it 's  a  fine  beast,  and 
it's  a  pity  to  see  him  in  such  a  state ;  lo  agam  airt  leigeas ;' 
and  here  he  muttered  another  word,  in  a  voice  singularly 
modified,  but  sweet  and  almost  plaintive.  The  efiect  of  it 
was  almost  instantaneous  as  that  of  the  other,  but  how  dif- 
ferent !  the  animal  lost  all  its  fury,  and  became  at  once  calm 
and  gentle.  The  smith  went  up  to  it,  coaxed  and  patted  it, 
making  use  of  various  sounds  of  equal  endearment;  then 
turning  to  me,  and  holding  out  once  more  the  grimy  hand, 
he  said,  ^  And  now  ye  will  be  giving  me  the  Sassanach  ten- 
pence,  agrah  1 ' " 

But  at  length  the  militia  were  all  disbanded,  and  the  Bor- 
rows returned  to  England,  where  they  settled  down  at  Nor- 
wich. The  two  boys  were  now  growing  up,  and  the  elder 
was  put  to  study  painting ;  the  second,  George,  was  still  at 
his  books  and  rambles.  His  thoughts  were  in  the  fields,  but 
he  learnt  French,  Italian,  and  German.  His  spare  hours 
were  spent  in  fishing  or  shooting,  and  sometimes  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  "  noble  art  of  self-defence."  One  day,  when  at- 
tending the  horse-fau:  at  Norwich,  attracted  thither  by  the 
sight  of  the  fine  animals  which  he  so  admired,  he  fell  in  with 
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the  son  of  the  Gypsy  man  he  had  before  met  in  the  lane  at 
Norman's  Cross,  and  shortly  after  he  followed  him  to  his 
tent  beyond  the  moor.  The  father  and  mother,  described  in 
our  previous  extract,  had  by  this  time  been  "  bitchadey  paw- 
deV'  that  is,  '^  banished  beyond  seas  for  crime,"  and  their 
son,  Jasper  Pentulengro,  now  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Gypsies, 
had  to  shift;  for  himself.  From  this  time  Borrow's  inter- 
course with  the  wandering  Gypsies  was  frequent ;  he  accom- 
panied them  to  fairs,  learnt  their  language,  acquired  the  art 
of  horse-shoeing,  familiarized  himself  with  their  ways  of 
living,  —  much  to  the  horror  of  his  parents,  who  were  dis- 
gusted with  his  loose  and  wandering  habits. 

But  the  boy  was  now  fast  growing  up  into  the  man,  and 
something  must  be  done  to  break  him  in  to  the  ways  of  civil- 
ized life ;  his  father  accordingly  cast  about  for  him,  and  at 
length  succeeded  in  getting  the  young  man  articled  to  a 
lawyer  in  Norwich.  But  he  hated  the  drudgery  of  the 
desk,  and  made  no  progress  in  the  study  of  the  law.  Black- 
stone  waa  neglected  for  Danish  ballads  and  Welsh  poems. 
He  made  the  grossest  blunders  in  his  business,  and  his  mas- 
ter wished  to  get  rid  of  him;  but  time  sped  on,  and  he 
remained,  alternating  his  studies  of  Ab  Gwilym  by  read- 
ings of  the  life  of  Moore  Carew,  "  the  King  of  the  Beg- 
gars," and  Murray  and  Latroon's  histories  of  Illustrious 
Bobbers  and  Highwaymen.  Then  a  celebrated  fight  would 
come  off  in  the  neighborhood,  and  be  sure  our  youth  was 
present  there.  Extraordinary  it  is,  how  Borrow,  the  mis- 
sionary, should  be  the  one  man  living  to  eulogize  this  pas- 
time in  his  books  I  but  he  does  it,  both  in  his  ^  Gypsies  in 
Spain  "  and  in  "  Lavengro."  In  both  he  tells  us  how  Thur- 
tell,  the  murderer,  taught  him  the  use  of  "  the  gloves ;"  and 
there  is  one  famous  fight,  which  he  has  described  in  glowing 
language  in  both  these  books,  which  was  got  up  by  Thurtell 
and  Gypsy  Will,  the  latter  his  instructor  in  horse-riding. 

"  I  have  known  the  time,"  he  says,  **  when  a  pugiHstic  en- 
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counter  between  two  noted  champions  was  almost  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  national  affair ;  when  tens  of  thousands  of 
individuals,  high  and  low,  meditated  and  brooded  upon  it, 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  the  last  at  night,  until  the 
great  event  was  decided.  But  the  time  is  past,  and  manj 
people  will  say.  Thank  God  that  it  is ;  all  I  have  to  say  is, 
that  the  French  still  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and 
are  still  casting  their  eyes  hitherward ;  and  that,  in  the  days 
of  pugilism,  it  was  no  vain  boast  to  say,  that  one  English- 
man was  a  match  for  two  of  t'  other  race ;  at  present  it 
would  be  a  vain  boast  to  say  so,  for  these  are  not  the  days 
of  pugilism/^ 

And  again  he  says :  '^  What  a  bold  and  vigorous  aspect 
pugilism  wore  at  that  time !  and  the  great  battle  was  just 
then  coming  ofif ;  the  day  had  been  decided  upon,  and  the 
spot,  a  convenient  distance  from  the  old  town  ;  —  and  to  the 
old  town  were  now  flocking  the  bruisers  of  England,  men  of 
tremendous  renown.  Let  no  one  sneer  at  the  bruisers  of 
England ;  what  were  the  gladiators  of  Eome,  or  the  bull- 
fighters of  Spain  in  its  palmiest  days,  compared  to  England's 
bruisers?  Pity  that  corruption  should  have  crept  in  amongst 
them,  —  but  of  that  I  wish  not  to  speak ;  let  us  still  hope 
that  a  spark  of  the  old  religiony  of  which  they  were  the  priests, 
still  lingers  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen."  No,  Mr.  Borrow, 
the  glories  of  pugilism,  like  those  of  duelling,  bull-bi^ting, 
and  bull-running,  have  all  departed,  and  yet  England  stands 
where  it  did ;  nay,  we  are  even  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
English  race,  instead  of  retrograding  thereby,  has  achieved 
an  unquestionable  moral  advancement  But  we  willingly 
pass  over  this  part  of  Mr.  Sorrow's  confessions,  which, 
though  racily  written,  have  a  very  unhealthful  tendency. 

At  length  Sorrow's  father  dies  ;  his  articles  have  expired, 
and  he  is  thrown  upon  the  world  on  his  own  resources.  He 
went  to  London,  like  most  young  men  full  of  themselves  and 
yet  wanting  help.    He  packed  up  his  translations  of  the 
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Danish  ballads,  and  of  Ab  Gwilym's  Welsh  poetry,  and 
sought  for  a  publisher  on  his  arrival  in  London.  Of  course 
he  failed,  but  he  got  an  introduction  to  Sir  Bichard  Phillips, 
and  through  his  instrumentality  Borrow  obtained  some  task- 
work from  a  publisher,  though  the  remuneration  derived 
from  it  was  so  trifling  he  could  scarcely  subsist.  He  com- 
piled lives  of  highwaymen  and  criminals,  and  at  length, 
when  reduced  to  his  last  shilling,  wrote  a  story,  which  en- 
abled him  to  raise  sufficient  cash  to  quit  the  metropolis,  which 
he  did  on  the  instant,  and  started  on  a  pedestrian  excursion 
through  the  country.  His  life  in  London  occupies  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  "  Lavengro ; "  it  seems  spun  out,  and  reads 
heavy,  —  very  inferior  in  interest  to  the  first  volume,  which 
contains  the  cream  of  the  book.  Li  the  country  he  falls  in 
with  a  disconsolate  tinker,  who  has  been  driven  oflF  his  beat 
by  the  "  Flaming  Tinman,"  a  gigantic  and  brutal  ruffian. 
"Lavengro"  buys  the  tinker's  horse,  cart,  and  equipment,  and 
enters  upon  a  life  of  savage  freedom,  many  parts  of  which 
are  most  graphically  depicted.  At  length  he  falls  in  with 
the  "  Flaming  Tinman,"  and  a  desperate  fight  takes  place  be- 
tween them ;  he  vanquishes  the  tinman,  and  gains  also  one 
of  the  tinman's  two  wives,  who  remains  with  him  in  the 
Mumper's  Dingle,  where  they  encamp  ;  and  here  "  Laven- 
gro "  ends. 

He  does  not  tell  us  whether  his  encounter  with  the 
"  Flaming  Tinman,"  or  his  knowledge  of  Gypsy  and  hedge- 
life,  had  anything  to  do  with  his  after  career ;  or  how  it  was 
that  he  became  a  Bible  Society's  agent ;  probably  he  may 
tell  us  something  more  of  that  by  and  by. 

In  the  mean  time  we  may  add  what  we  know  of  his 
public  history  in  connection  with  the  Bible  Society,  who,  in 
engaging  him,  possibly  had  an  eye  more  to  the  end  than  the 
means.  Specimens  of  his  "  Kaempe  Yiser,"  from  the 
Danish,  were  printed  at  his  native  place,  Norwich,  in  1825 ; 
and,  shortly  after,  he  was  selected  by  the  Bible  Society  to 
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introduce  the  Scriptures  into  Eussia.  He  resided  there  for 
several  years,  during  which  time  he  mastered  its  language, 
the  Sclavonian,  and  its  Gypsy  dialects.  He  then  prepared 
an  edition  of  the  entire  Testament  in  the  Tartar  Mantchou, 
which  was  published  at  St  Petersburg,  in  1835,  in  eight 
volinnes.  It  was  at  St  Petersburg  that  he  published  ver- 
sions into  English  from  thirty  languages.  In  the  mean  time 
he  had  been  in  France,  where  he  was  a  spectator,  if  not  an 
actor,  in  the  Revolution  of  the  Barricades.  Then  he  went 
to  Norway,  crossed  into  Russia  again,  sojourned  among  the 
Tartars,  among  the  Turks,  the  Bohemians,  passed  into 
Spain,  from  thence  into  Barbary,  —  in  short,  the  sole  of  his 
foot  has  never  rested ;  his  course  has  been  more  erratic  than 
that  of  any  Gypsy,  far  more  eccentric  than  that  of  his 
brother  missionary.  Dr.  Wolff,  the  wandering  Jew.  In  his 
^  Bible  in  Spain  "  occurs  the  following  passage,  which  flashes 
a  light  upon  his  remarkably  varied  liistory :  — 

"  I  had  returned  from  a  walk  in  the  country,  on  a  glorious 
sunshiny  morning  of  the  Andalusian  winter,  and  was  direct- 
ing my  steps  towards  my  lodging.  As  I  was  passing  by  the 
portal  of  a  large  gloomy  house  near  the  gate  of  Xeres,  two 
individuals,  dressed  in  zamarras,  emerged  from  the  archway, 
and  were  about  to  cross  my  path,  when  one,  looking  in  my 
face,  suddenly  started  back,  exclaiming  in  the  purest  and 
most  melodious  French,  *  What  do  I  see  ?  if  my  eyes  do  not 
deceive  me,  it  is  himself.  Yes,  the  very  same,  as  I  saw  him 
first  at  Bayonne ;  then,  long  subsequently,  beneath  the  brick 
wall  at  Novogorod ;  then  beside  the  Bosphorus ;  and  last,  at 
—  at  —  O  my  respectable  and  cherished  friend,  where  was 
it  that  I  had  last  the  felicity  of  seeing  your  well-remembered 
and  most  remarkable  physiognomy  ?  * 

"  Myself,  —  *  It  was  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  if  I  mistake 
not ;  was  it  not  there  that  I  introduced  you  to  the  sorcerer 
who  tamed  the  savage  horses  by  a  single  whisper  into  their 
ear  ?     But  tell  me,  what  brings  you  to  Spain  and  Andalu- 
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sia,  —  the  last  place  where  I  should  have  expected  to  find 
you?' 

"  Baron  Taylor.  — '  And  wherefore,  my  most  respectable 
B  ?     Is  not  Spain  the  land  of  the  arts ;   and  is  not 

Andalusia  of  all  Spain  that  portion  which  has  produced  the 
noblest  monuments  of  artistic  excellence  and  inspiration  ? 
But  first  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  your  compatriot,  my 

dear   Monsieur  W ,*  turning  to  his    companion,   (an 

English  gentleman,  from  whom,  and  firom  his  family,  I  sub- 
sequently experienced  unbounded  kindness  and  hospitality  on 
Tarious  occasions  and  at  different  periods,  at  Seville,)  '  aUow 
me  to  introduce  to  you  my  most  cherished  and  respectable 
friend ;  one  who  is  better  acquainted  with  Gypsy  ways  than 
the  Ghef  de  Bohimiens  a  Triana  ;  one  who  is  an  expert 
whisperer  and  horsensorcerer ;  and  who,  to  his  honor  I  say 
it,  can  wield  hammer  and  tongs,  and  handle  a  horse-^hoe 
with  the  best  of  the  smiths  amongst  the  Alpujarras  of 
Granada.' " 

From  his  great  knowledge  of  languages,  physical  energies, 
and  extraordinary  intrepidity,  it  will  be  clear  enough  that 
Mr.  Borrow  was  not  ill  adapted  for  the  dangerous  mission 
on  which  he  was  engaged  ;  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  been 
pointed  out  as  the  very  man  for  the  work.  It  is  not  child's 
play  to  go  into  foreign  countries,  sucii  as  Russia  and  Spain, 
and  distribute  Bibles.  Fortunately  for  his  success  in  Spain, 
the  country  was  in  a  state  of  great  disorder  and  turbulence 
at  the  time  of  his  mission  there,  so  that  his  movements  were 
not  so  much  watched  as  they  would  otherwise  have  been ; 
yet,  as  it  was,  he  became  familiar  with  the  interiors  of  half 
the  jails  in  the  Peninsula.  There  he  cultivated  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Gypsies  and  other  vagabond  races,  and  gathered 
new  words  for  his  Rommany  vocabulary. 

While  in  Spain,  however,  he  did  more  than  cultivate 
Rommany  and  distribute  Bibles;  he  brought  out  Bishop 
Scio's  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  Spanish ;  he  trans- 
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lated  St.  Luke  into  the  Ojpsj  language,  and  edited  the  same 
in  Basque,  —  one  of  the  languages  most  difficult  of  attain- 
ment, because  it  has  no  literature ;  it  has  other  difficulties, 
for  it  is  hard  to  learn,  —  and  the  Basque  people  tell  a  story 
of  the  Devil  (who  does  not  lack  abilities)  having  been  de- 
tained among  them  seven  years  tiying  to  learn  the  language, 
which  he  at  last  gave  up  in  despair,  having  only  been  able 
to  learn  three  words.  Humboldt  also  tried  to  learn  it,  with 
no  better  success  than  his  predecessor.  But  no  difficulty 
was  too  great  for  Borrow  to  overcome;  he  acquired  the 
Basque,  thus  vindicatmg  his  claim  to  the  title  of  "  Lavengro," 
or  word-master. 

If  any  of  our  readers  should  happen  not  yet  to  have  read 
"  The  Bible  in  Spain,"  we  advise  them  to  read  it  forthwith. 
Though  irregular,  without  plan  or  order,  it  is  a  thoroughly 
racy,  graphic,  abd  vigorous  book,  full  of  interest,  honest, 
and  straightforward,  and  without  any  cant  or  affectation  in 
it ;  indeed,  the  man's  prominent  quality  is  honesty^  other- 
^  wise  we  should  never  have  seen  anything  of  that  strong  love 
of  pugilism,  horsemanship,  Gypsy  life,  and  physical  daring 
of  all  kinds,  of  which  his  books  are  full.  He  is  a  Bible 
Harry  Lorrequer,  —  a  missionary  Bampfylde  Moore  Carew, 
—  an  Exeter  Hall  bruiser,  —  a  polyglot  wandering  Gypsy. 
Fancy  these  incongruities,  —  and  yet  George  Borrow  is  the 
man  who  embodies  them  in  his  one  extraordinary  person ! 


AUDUBON  THE  ORNITHOLOGIST. 


THE  great  naturalist  of  America,  Jolin  James  Audubon, 
left  behind  him,  in  his  "  Birds  of  America  '*  and  "  Or- 
nithological Biography,"  a  magnificent  monument  of  his 
labors,  which  through  life  were  devoted  to  the  illustration  of 
the  natural  history  of  his  native  country.  His  grand  work 
on  the  Biography  of  Birds  is  quite  unequalled  for  the 
dose  observation  of  the  habits  of  birds  and  animals  which  it 
displays^  its  glowing  pictures  of  American  scenery,  and  the 
enthusiastic  love  of  nature  which  breathes  throughout  its 
pages.  The  sunshine  and  the  open  air,  the  dense  shade  of 
the  forest,  and  the  boundless  undulations  of  the  prairies,  the 
roar  of  the  sea  beating  against  the  rock-ribbed  shore,  the 
solitary  wilderness  of  the  Upper  Arkansas,  the  savannas  of 
the  South,  the  beautiful  Ohio,  the  vast  Mississippi,  and  the 
green  steeps  of  the  Alleghanies,  —  aU  were  as  familiar  to 
Audubon  as  his  own  home.  The  love  of  birds,  of  flowers, 
of  animals,  —  the  desire  to  study  their  habits  in  their  native 
retreats,  —  haunted  him  like  a  passion  from  his  earliest 
years,  and  he  devoted  ahnost  his  entire  life  to  the  pursuit. 

He  was  bom  to  competence,  of  French  parents  settled  in 
America,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  —  a  beautiful  green 
undulating  country,  watered  by  fine  rivers,  and  full  of  lovely 
scenery.  **  When  I  had  hardly  yet  learned  to  walk,"  says 
he,  in  his  autobiography  prefixed  to  his  work,  "  the  produc- 
tions of  nature  that  lay  spread  all  around  were  constantly 
pointed  out  to  me.    They  soon  became  my  playmates ;  and 
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before  my  ideas  were  sufficiently  formed  to  enable  me  to 
estimate  the  difference  between  the  azure  tints  of  the  sky 
and  the  emerald  hue  of  the  bright  foliage,  I  felt  that  an  inti- 
macy with  them,  not  consisting  of  friendship  merely,  but 
bordering  an  frensy^  must  accompany  my  steps  through 
life ;  and  now,  more  than  ever,  am  I  persuaded  of  the  power 
of  those  early  impressions.  They  laid  such  hold  of  me^ 
that,  when  removed  from  the  woods,  the  prairies,  and  the 
brooks,  or  shut  up  from  the  view  of  the  wide  Atlantic,  I 
experienced  none  of  those  pleasures  most  congenial  to  my 
mind.  None  but  aerial  companions  suited  my  fancy.  No 
roof  seemed  so  secure  to  me  as  that  formed  of  the  dense 
foliage  under  which  the  feathered  tribes  were  seen  to  resort, 
or  the  caves  and  fissures  of  the  massy  rocks  to  which  the 
dark-winged  cormorant  and  the  curlew  retired  to  rest,  or  to 
protect  themselves  fix>m  the  fury  of  the  tempest." 

Audubon  seems  to  have  inherited  this  intense  love  of 
nature  from  his  father,  who  eagerly  encouraged  the  boy's 
tastes,  procured  birds  and  flowers  for  him,  pointed  out  their 
elegant  movements,  told  him  of  their  haunts  and  habits,  their 
migrations,  changes  of  livery,  and  so  on,  —  feeding  the  boy's 
mind  with  vivid  pleasure  and  stimulating  his  quick  sense  of 
enjoyment.  As  he  grew  up  towards  manhood,  these  tastes 
grew  stronger  within  him,  and  he  longed  to  go  forth  amid 
the  forests  and  prairies  of  America  to  survey  the  native 
wild  birds  in  their  magnificent  haunts.  But,  meanwhile,  he 
learned  to  draw ;  he  painted  birds  and  flowers,  and  acquired 
a  facility  of  delineation  of  their  forms,  attitudes,  and  plu- 
mage. Of  course  he  only  reached  this  through  many  failures 
and  defeats ;  but  he  was  laborious  and  full  of  love  for  hia 
pursuit,  and  in  such  a  case  ultimate  success  is  certain. 

His  education  was  greatly  advanced  by  a  residence  in 
France,  whither  he  was  sent  to  receive  his  school  education, 
returning  to  America  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  In  Paris,  he 
had  the  advantage  of  studying  under  the  great  David.     He 
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revisited  the  woods  of  the  New  World  with  fresh  ardor  and 
increased  enthusiasm.  His  father  gave  him  a  fine  estate  on 
the  banks  of  the  Schujlkill ;  and  amidst  its  beautiful  wood- 
lands, its  extensive  fields,  its  hiUs  crowned  with  evergreens, 
he  pursued  his  delightful  studies.  Another  object  about 
the  same  time  excited  his  passion,  and  he  soon  rejoiced  in 
the  name  of  husband.  But  though  Audubon  loved  his  wife 
most  fondly,  his  first  ardent  love  had  been  given  to  nature. 
It  was  his  genius  and  destiny,  which  he  could  not  resist,  and 
he  was  drawn  on  towards  it  in  spite  of  himself. 

He  engaged,  however,  in  various  branches  of  commerce, 
none  of  which  succeeded  with  him,  his  mind  being  preoccu- 
pied by  his  favorite  study.  His  friends  called  him  "  fool," 
—  all  excepting  his  wife  and  children.  At  last,  irritated  by 
the  remarks  of  relatives  and  others,  he  broke  entirely  away 
from  the  pursuits  of  trade,  and  gave  himself  up  whoUy  to 
natural  history.  He  ransacked  the  woods,  the  lakes,  the 
prairies,  and  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  spending  years  away 
from  his  home  and  family.  His  object,  at  first,  was  not  to 
become  a  writer;  but  simply  to  indulge  a  passion,  —  to 
enjoy  the  sight  of  nature.  It  was  Charles  Lucien  Bona- 
parte, an  accomplished  naturalist,  who  first  incited  him  to 
arrange  his  beautiful  drawings  in  a  form  for  publication,  and 
to  enter  upon  his  grand  work,  "  The  Birds  of  America." 
He  now  explored  over  and  over  again  the  woods  and  the 
prairies,  the  lakes,  the  rivers,  and  the  sea-shore,  with  this 
object  in  view;  but  when  he  had  heaped  together  a  mass 
of  information,  and  collected  a  large  number  of  drawings, 
an  untoward  accident  occurred  to  his  collection,  which  we 
cannot  help  relating  in  his  own  words :  — 

"  I  left  the  village  of  Henderson,  in  Kentucky,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  Ohio,  where  I  resided  for  several  years, 
to  proceed  to  Philadelphia  on  business.  I  looked  to  all  my 
drawings  (ten  hundred  in  number)  before  my  departure, 
placed  them  carefully  in  a  box,  and  gave  them  in  charge  to 
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a  relative,  with  injunctions  to  see  that  no  injury  happened  to 
them.  My  absence  was  of  several  months ;  and  when  I 
returned,  after  having  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  home  for  a 
few  days,  I  inquired  after  my  box,  and  what  I  was  pleased 
to  call  my  treasure.  The  box  was  produced,  and  opened ; 
but,  reader,  feel  for  me,  —  a  pair  of  Norway  rats  had  taken 
possession  of  the  whole,  and  had  reared  a  young  family 
amongst  the  gnawed  bits  of  paper,  which,  but  a  few  months 
ago  had  represented  nearly  a  thousand  inhabitants  of  the 
air  I  The  burning  heat  which  instantly  rushed  through  my 
brain  was  too  great  to  be  endured,  without  aftecting  the 
whole  of  my  nervous  system.  I  slept  not  for  several  nights, 
and  the  days  passed  like  days  of  oblivion,  until  the  animal 
powers  being  recalled  into  action,  through  the  strength  of 
my  constitution,  I  took  up  my  gun,  my  note-book,  and  my 
pencils,  and  went  forth  to  the  woods  as  gayly  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  I  felt  pleased  that  I  might  now  make  much 
better  drawings  than  before,  and  ere  a  period  not  exceeding 
three  years  had  elapsed,  I  had  my  portfolio  filled  again." 

While  you  read  Audubon's  books,  you  feel  that  you  are 
in  the  society  of  no  ordinary  naturalist.  Everything  he 
notes  down  is  the  result  of  his  own  observation.  Nature, 
not  books,  has  been  his  teacher.  You  feel  the  fresh  air 
blowing  in  your  face,  scent  the  odor  of  the  prairie-flowers 
and  the  autumn  woods,  and  hear  the  roar  of  the  surf  along 
the  sea-shore.  He  takes  you  into  the  squatter's  hut  in  the 
lonely  swamp,  where  you  listen  to  the  story  of  the  wood- 
cutter's life,  and  sally  out  in  the  night  to  hunt  the  cougar ; 
or  he  launches  you  on  the  Ohio  in  a  light  skiff,  where  he 
paints  for  you  in  glowing  words  the  rich  autumnal  tints  dec- 
orating the  shores  of  that  queen  of  rivers, — every  tree  hung 
with  long  and  flowing  festoons  of  different  species  of  vines, 
many  loaded  with  clustered  fruits  of  varied  brilliancy,  their 
rich  bronzed  carmine  mingliag  beautifully  with  the  yellow 
foliage  predominating  over  the  green  leaves,  —  gliding  down 
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the  river  under  the  rich  and  .glowing  sky  which  character- 
izes what  is  called  the  "  Indian  summer,"  and  reminding 
you  of  the  delicious  description  in  Longfellow's  "  Evange- 
line:"— 

"  Now  through  rushing  chutes,  among  green  islands,  where,  plume- like, 
Cotton-trees  nodded  their  shadowy  crests,  they  swept  with  the  current. 
Then  emerged  into  broad  lagoons,  where  silvery  sandbars 
Lay  in  the  stream,  and  along  the  wimpling  waves  of  their  margin, 
Shining  with  snow-white  plumes,  large  flocks  of  pelicans  waded. 
Over  their  heads  the  towering  and  tenebrous  boughs  of  the  cypress 
Met  in  a  dusky  arch,  and  trailing  mosses  in  mid-air 
Waved  like  banners  that  hang  on  the  waUs  of  ancient  cathedrals. 
Then  from  a  neighboring  thicket  the  mocking-bird,  wildest  of  singers, 
Swinging  aloft  on  a  willow-spray  that  hung  o'er  the  water, 
Shook  from  his  little  throat  such  floods  of  delirious  music, 
That  the  whole  air,  and  the  woods,  and  the  waves,  seemed  silent  to 
listen." 

In  one  of  his  excursions  on  the  Ohio,  Audubon  was  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  eldest  son,  then  an  infant ;  and  they 
floated  on  from  Pennsylvania  to  Kentucky,  sleeping  and  liv- 
ing in  the  boat,  under  the  Indian  summer  sun  and  the  mel- 
lowed beauty  of  the  moon,  skirting  the  delicious  shores,  so 
picturesque  and  lovely  at  that  autunm  season,  gliding  along 
the  stream,  and  meeting  with  no  other  ripple  of  the  water 
than  that  formed  by  the  propulsion  of  the  boat  The  mar- 
gins of  the  river  were  at  that  time  (for  this  voyage  took  place 
about  forty  years  ago)  abundantly  supplied  with  game,  and 
occasionally  the  party  landed  at  night  on  the  green  shore ;  a 
few  gunshots  procured  a  wild  turkey  or  grouse,  or  a  blue- 
winged  teal ;  a  fire  was  struck  up,  and  ^  comfortable  repast 
procured ;  after  which  the  family  again  proceeded  quietly  on 
their  way  down  stream.  The  following  is  only  one  of  the 
many  lovely  pictures  sketched  by  Audubon  of  this  enchant- 
ing sail,  which  probably  Longfellow  had  in  his  eye  when  he 
penned  the  charming  description  in  his  "  Evangeline." 

"  As  night  came,  sinking  in  darkness  the  broader  portions 
of  the  river,  our  minds  became  affected  by  strong  emotions, 
8*  L 
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and  wandered  far  beyond  the  present  moments.  The  tink- 
ling of  the  bells  told  us  that  the  cattle  which  bore  them  were 
gently  roving  from  valley  to  valley  in  search  of  food,  or 
returning  to  their  distant  homes.  The  hooting  of  the  great 
owl,  or  the  muffted  noise  of  its  wings  as  it  sailed  smoothly 
over  the  stream,  were  matters  of  interest  to  us ;  so  was  the 
sound  of  the  boatman's  horn,  as  it  came  more  and  more  softly 
from  afar.  When  daylight  returned,  many  songsters  burst 
forth  with  echoing  notes,  more  and  more  mellow  to  the  listen- 
ing ear.  Here  and  there  the  lonely  cabin  of  a  squatter 
struck  the  eye,  giving  note  of  commencing  civilization.  The 
crossing  of  the  stream  by  a  deer  foretold  how  soon  the  bilk 
would  be  covered  with  snow." 

The  scene  is  greatly  changed  since  then.  The  shores  are 
inhabited ;  the  woods  are  mainly  cleared  away ;  the  great 
herds  of  elk,  deer,  and  buffalo  have  ceased  to  exist ;  villages, 
farms,  and  towns  margin  the  Ohio ;  hundreds  of  steamboats 
are  plying  up  and  down  the  river,  by  night  and  by  day ;  and 
thousands  of  British  and  American  emigrants  have  settled 
down,  in  all  directions,  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and 
commerce,  where  only  forty  years  ago  was  heard  the  hoot  of 
the  owl,  the  cry  of  the  whip-poor-will,  and  the  sharp  stroke 
of  the  squatter's  axe. 

Or,  he  takes  you  into  the  Great  Pine  Swamp,  like  a  "  mass 
of  darkness,"  the  ground  overgrown  by  laurels  and  pines  of 
all  sorts ;  he  lias  his  gun  and  note-book  in  hand,  and  soon 
you  have  the  wood-thrush,  wild  turkeys,  pheasants,  and 
grouse  lying  at  his  feet,  with  the  drawings  of  which  he  en- 
riches his  portfolio ;  or  you  are  listening  to  his  host,  while  he 
reads  by  the  log  fire  the  glorious  poetry  of  Bums.  Again, 
you  are  with  him  on  the  wide  prairie,  treading  some  old  In- 
dian track,  amid  brilliant  flowers  and  long  grass,  tlie  fawns 
and  their  dams  gambolling  along  his  path,  and  across  bound- 
less tracks  of  rich  lands  as  yet  almost  untrodden  by  the  foot 
of  the  white  man,  and  then  only  by  the  Canadian  trappers  or 
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Indian  missionaries.  Or  he  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, where  the  great  magnolia  shoots  up  its  majestic  trunk, 
crowned  with  evergreen  leaves,  and  decorated  with  a  thou- 
sand beautiful  flowers,  that  perfume  the  air  around ;  where 
the  forests  and  fields  are  adorned  with  blossoms  of  every 
hue;  where  the  golden  orange  ornaments  the  gardens  and 
the  groves ;  where  the  white-flowered  Stuartia  and  innumer- 
able vines  festoon  the  dense  foliage  of  the  magnificent  woods, 
shedding  on  the  vernal  breeze  the  perfume  of  their  clustered 
flowers ;  there,  by  the  side  of  deep  streams,  or  under  the 
dense  foliage,  he  watches  by  night  the  mocking-bird,  the 
whip-poor-will,  the  yellow-throat,  the  humming-bird,  and  the 
thousand  beautifol  songsters  of  that  delicious  land.  Then  a 
crevasse,  or  sudden  irruption  of  the  swollen  Mississippi,  occurs, 
and  forthwith  he  is  floating  over  the  submerged  lands  of  the 
interior,  nature  all  sUent  and  melancholy,  unless  when  the 
mournful  bleating  of  the  hemmed-in  deer  reaches  the  ear,  or 
the  dismal  scream  of  an  eagle  or  a  raven  is  heard,  as  the 
bird  rises  fifom  the  carcass  on  which  it  had  been  allaying  its 
appetite. 

How  gloriously  Audubon  paints  the  eagle  of  his  native 
land  I  The  American  white-headed  eagle,  that  haunts  the 
Mississippi,  stands  sculptured  before  your  eyes  in  his  book. 
See !  he  takes  wing,  and  there  you  have  him  whirling  up  into 
the  air  as  a  noble  swan  comes  in  sight,  and  now  there  is  the 
screaming  pursuit  and  the  fatal  struggle. 

"  Now  is  the  moment  to  witness  the  display  of  the  eagle's 
powers.  He  ghdes  through  the  air  like  a  falling  star,  and, 
like  a  flash  of  lightning,  comes  upon  the  timorous  quarry, 
which  now,  in  agony  and  despair,  seeks,  by  various  manoeu- 
vres, to  elude  the  grasp  of  his  cruel  talons.  It  mounts, 
doubles,  and  willingly  would  plunge  into  the  stream,  were  it 
not  prevented  by  the  eagle,  which,  long  possessed  of  .the 
knowledge  that  by  such  a  stratagem  the  swan  might  escape 
him,  forces  it  to  remain  in  the  air,  by  attempting  to  strike  it 
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with  his  talons  from  beneath.  The  hope  of  escape  is  soon 
given  up  by  the  swan.  It  has  abeady  become  much  weak- 
ened, and  its  strength  fails  at  the  sight  of  the  courage  and 
swiftness  of  its  antagonist  Its  last  gasp  is  about  to  escape, 
when  the  ferocious  eagle  strikes  with  his  talons  the  under 
side  of  its  wing,  and,  with  unresisted  power,  forces  the  bird 
to  faU  in  a  slanting  direction  upon  the  nearest  shore." 

Then  we  have  the  same  bird  on  the  Atlantic  shore  in  pur- 
suit of  the  fish-hawk.  "  Perched  on  some  taU  summit,  in 
view  of  the  ocean,  or  of  some  watercourse,  he  watches  every 
motion  of  the  osprey  while  on  wing.  When  the  latter  rises 
from  the  water  with  a  fish  in  its  grasp,  forth  rushes  the 
eagle  in  pursuit.  He  mounts  above  the  fish-hawk,  and 
threatens  it  by  actions  weH  understood,  when  the  latter,  fear- 
ing perhaps  that  its  life  is  in  danger,  drops  its  prey.  In  an 
instant  the  eagle,  accurately  estimating  the  rapid  descent  of 
the  fish,  closes  his  wings,  follows  it  with  the  swiftness  of 
thought,  and  the  next  moment  grasps  it.  The  prize  is  car- 
ried off  in  silence  to  the  woods,  and  assists  in  feeding  the 
ever-hungry  brood  of  the  eagle." 

^  But  Audubon  did  not  like  the  white-headed  eagle,  no  more 
than  did  Franklin,  who,  in  common  with  the  ornithologist, 
regretted  its  adoption  as  the  emblem  of  America,  because  of 
its  voracity,  its  cowardice,  and  its  thievish  propensities.  Au- 
dubon's favorite  among  the  eagles  of  America  was  the  great 
eagle,  or  "  The  Bird  of  Washington,"  as  he  named  it.  He 
first  saw  this  grand  bird  when  on  a  trading  voyage  with  a 
Canadian,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  his  delight  was  such 
that  he  says,  "  Not  even  Herschel,  when  he  discovered  the 
planet  that  bears  his  name,  could  have  experienced  more 
rapturous  feelings."  But  the  bird  had  soon  flown  over  the 
heads  of  the  party  and  became  lost  in  the  distance.  Three 
years  elapsed  before  he  saw  another  specimen ;  and  then  it 
was  when  engaged  in  coUecting  cray-fish  on  one  of  the  flats 
which  border  and  divide  Green  Biver,  in  Kentucky,  near  its 
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junction  with  the  Ohio,  that  he  discerned,  up  among  the  high 
cliffs  which  there  follow  the  windings  of  the  river,  the  marks 
of  an  eagle's  nest  Climbing  his  way  towards  it,  he  lay  in 
wait  for  the  parent :  two  hours  elapsed,  and  then  the  loud 
hissings  of  two  young  eagles  in  the  nest  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  the  old  bird,  which  drew  near  and  dropped  in 
among  them  a  fine  fish.  ^  I  had  a  perfect  yiew,"  he  says, 
"  of  the  noble  bird  as  he  held  hunself  to  the  edging  rock, 
hanging  like  the  bam,  bank,  or  social  swallow,  his  tail 
spread,  and  his  wings  partly  so.  In  a  few  minutes  the  other 
parent  joined  her  mate,  and  from  the  difference  in  size  (the 
female  of  rapacious  birds  being  much  larger)  we  knew  this 
to  be  the  mother  bird.  She  also  had  brought  a  fish,  but, 
more  cautious  than  her  mate,  she  glanced  her  quick  and 
piercing  eye  around,  and  instantly  perceived  that  her  abode 
had  been  discovered.  She  dropped  her  prey,  with  a  loud 
shriek  communicated  the  alarm  to  her  mate,  and,  hovering 
with  him  over  our  heads,  kept  up  a  growling  cry,  to  intimi- 
date us  from  our  suspected  design.  This  watchful  solicitude 
I  have  ever  found  peculiar  to  the  female ;  must  I  be  under- 
stood to  speak  only  of  birds  ?  '* 

Two  years  more  passed  in  fruitless  efforts  to  secure  a  spe- 
cimen of  this  rare  bird ;  but  at  last  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
shoot  one ;  and  then  gave  it  the  name  it  bears,  '^  The  Bird 
of  Washington,"  the  noblest  bird  of  its  genus  in  the  States. 
Why  he  so  named  the  bird  he  thus  explains :  "  To  those 
who  may  be  curious  to  know  my  reasons,  I  can  only  say, 
that,  as  the  New  World  gave  me  birth  and  liberty,  the  great 
man  who  insured  its  independence  is  next  to  my  heart.  lie 
had  a  nobility  of  mind  and  a  generosity  of  soul  such  as  are 
seldom  possessed.  He  was  brave,  so  is  the  eagle ;  like  it, 
too,  he  was  the  terror  of  his  foes ;  and  his  fame,  extending 
from  pole  to  pole,  resembles  the  majestic  soarings  of  the 
mightiest  of  the  feathered  tribes.  If  America  has  reason  to 
be  proud  of  her  Washington,  so  has  she  to  be  proud  of  her 
Great  Eagle." 
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In  the  course  of  his  extensive  wanderings,  Audubon  expe- 
rienced all  sorts  of  adventures.  Once  he  was  within  an  inch 
of  his  life  in  a  solitary  squatter's  hut  in  one  of  the  wide 
prairies  of  the  Upper  Mississippi ;  in  one  of  the  extensive 
swamps  of  the  Choctaw  territory  in  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
he  joined  in  the  hunt  of  a  ferocious  cougar  or  painter  (pan- 
ther) which  had  been  the  destruction  of  the  flocks  in  that 
neighborhood ;  in  the  Banem  of  Kentucky,  he  was  once  sur- 
prised by  an  earthquake,  the  ground  rising  and  falling  under 
his  terrified  horse  like  the  ruffled  waters  of  a  lake ;  he  be- 
came familiar  with  storms  and  hurricanes,  which  only  afforded 
new  subjects  for  his  graphic  pen ;  he  joined  in  the  Kentucky 
hunting  sports,  or  with  the  Indian  expeditions  on  the  far 
prairie ;  he  witnessed  the  astounding  flights  of  wild  pigeons 
in  countless  multitudes,  lasting  for  whole  days  in  succession, 
so  that  "  the  air  was  literally  filled  with  pigeons,  the  light  of 
noonday  obscured  as  by  an  eclipse,  the  dung  fell  in  spots  not 
unlike  melting  fiakes  of  snow,  and  the  continued  buzzing  of 
the  millions  of  wings  had  a  tendency  to  lull  the  senses  to 
repose,"  —  one  of  these  enormous  flocks  extending,  it  is  esti- 
mated by  Audubon,  over  a  space  of  not  less  than  180  miles ; 
then  he  is  on  the  trail  of  the  deer  or  the  buffalo  in  the  hunting- 
grounds  of  the  Far  West,  he  misses  his  way,  and  lies  down 
for  the  night  in  the  copse  under  the  clear  sky,  or  takes  shel- 
ter with  a  trapper,  where  he  is  always  welcome ;  then  he  is 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  spending  weeks  together  in  the  pur- 
suit of  birds,  or  observing  their  haunts  and  habits ;  then  he 
is  in  the  thick  of  a  bear-hunt.  Such  is  the  rapid  succession 
of  objects  that  passes  before  you  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
"  Birds  of  America,"  interspersed  with  delicious  descriptions 
of  such  birds  as  the  mocking-bird,  whip-poor-wiU,  humming- 
bird, wood-thrush,  and  other  warblers  of  the  forest. 

In  his  description  of  the  wood-thrush,  which  he  confesses 
to  be  his  "  greatest  favorite  of  the  feathered  tribes,"  you  see 
something  of  the  hardships  to  which  he  exposed  himself  by 
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the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  followed  his  exciting  pursuit 
"  How  often,"  he  says,  "  has  it  revived  my  drooping  spiiita 
when  I  have  listened  to  its  wild  notes  in  the  forest,  after 
passing  a  restless  night  in  mj  slender  shed,  so  feeblj  secured 
against  the  violence  of  the  stonn  as  to  show  me  the  futility 
of  my  best  efforts  to  rekindle  my  little  fire,  whose  uncertain 
and  vacillating  light  had  gradually  died  away  under  the 
destructive  weight  of  the  dense  torrents  of  rain  that  seemed 
to  involve  the  heavens  and  the  earth  in  one  mass  of  fearful 
murkiness,  save  when  the  red  streaks  of  the  flashing  thun* 
derbolt  burst  on  the  dazzled  eye,  and,  glancing  along  the 
huge  trunk  of  the  stateliest  and  noblest  tree  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood,  were  instantly  followed  by  an  uproar  of 
crackling,  crashing,  and  deafening  sounds,  rolling  their  vol- 
umes in  tumultuous  eddies  far  and  near,  as  if  to  silence  the 
very  breathings  of  the  unformed  thought  How  often,  after 
such  a  night,  when  far  from  my  dear  home,  and  deprived  of 
the  presence  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  my  heart,  wea- 
ried, hungry,  drenched,  and  so  lonely  and  desolate  as  almost 
to  question  myself  wh|r  I  was  thus  situated ;  when  I  have 
seen  the  fruits  of  my  labors  on  the  eve  of  being  destroyed, 
as  the  water  collected  into  a  stream,  rushed  through  my  little 
camp,  and  forced  me  to  stand  erect,  shivering  in  a  cold  fit, 
like  that  of  a  severe  ague ;  when  I  have  been  obliged  to 
wait  with  the  patience  of  a  martyr  for  the  return  of  day,  try- 
ing in  vain  to  destroy  the  tormenting  mosquitos,  silently 
counting  over  the  years  of  my  youth,  doubting,  perhaps,  if 
ever  again  I  should  return  to  my  home,  and  embrace  my 
family ;  — how  often,  as  the  first  glimpses  of  morning  gleamed 
doubtftilly  amongst  the  dusky  masses  of  the  forest-trees,  has 
there  come  upon  my  ear,  thrilling  along  the  sensitive  cords 
which  connect  that  organ  with  the  heart,  the  delightful  music 
of  this  harbinger  of  day ;  and  how  fervently,  on  such  occa- 
sions, have  I  blessed  the  Being  who  formed  the  wood-thrush, 
and  placed  it  in  those  solitary  forests,  as  if  to  console  me 
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amidst  my  priyations,  to  cheer  my  depressed  mind,  and  to 
make  me  feel,  as  I  did,  that  never  ought  man  to  despair, 
whatever  may  be  his  situation,  as  he  can  never  be  certain 
that  aid  and  deliverance  are  not  at  hand." 

After  many  years  of  persevering  toil,  when  he  had  col- 
lected a  rich  treasure  of  original  drawings  of  the  birds  of 
America,  many  of  which  up  to  that  time  were  altogether 
unknown,  and  had  never  been  described,  Audubon  pro- 
ceeded to  the  then  two  chief  cities  of  the  States,  Phila- 
adelphia  and  New  York,  and  endeavored  to  find  a  pub- 
lisher. He  sought  for  one  in  vain  I  Some  said  his  book 
would  never  sell,  others  that  his  drawings  could  never  be 
engraved.  Audubon  was  of  a  resolute  spirit,  and  had  learnt 
to  brave  all  manner  of  difficulties  in  the  pine-woods  and  the 
prairies,  and  he  determined  that  he  would  find  a  publisher. 
America  was  not  the  world ;  he  would  carry  his  collections 
to  Europe,  and  try  and  find  a  pubHsher  there. 

He  came  to  England  in  1827,  and  was  welcomed  with 
open  arms.  Many  yet  remember  the  glowing  enthusiasm 
of  the  "  American  Woodsman,"  and  the  ardent  eloquence  of 
his  descriptions  of  the  glorious  rivers,  the  wide  prairies,  the 
magnificent  vegetation,  and  the  ornithological  treasures  of 
his  native  country.  "  All  mankind  love  a  lover,"  and  here 
was  one  of  the  most  ardent,  kindling  all  hearts  with  a  gen-^ 
erous  glow.  His  drawings  were  exhibited  and  greatly 
admired.  From  Liverpool,  where  he  landed,  he  proceeded 
to  Scotland,  the  land  of  Bums,  for  he.  '^  longed  to  see  the 
men  and  the  scenes  immortalized  by  his  fervid  strains."  He 
reached  Edinburgh,  and  was  "received  as  a  brother"  by 
the  most  distinguished  scientific  and  literary  men  of  that 
metropolis.  There  he  found  a  publisher  in  Adam  Black, 
with  Lizars  for  his  engraver.  The  first  number  of  his  mag- 
nificent illustrations  appeared  in  1825,  and  the  first  complete 
volume  of  the  "Ornithological  Biography"  in  1831.  The 
work  was  received  with  general  laudations.     Nothing  of  the 
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kind  equal  to  it  in  riveting  interest  had  appeared  before ; 
and  it  still  stands  unrivalled.  He  proposed  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  the  completion  of  his  work.  Six- 
teen years  was  the  time  he  had  estimated  as  required  for  the 
preparation  and  production  of  the  whole.  Observing  on  the 
time  remaining  for  its  completion,  he  says:  "  After  aU,  it  will 
be  less  than  the  period  frequently  given  by  many  persons  to 
the  maturation  of  certain  wines  placed  in  their  cellars."  It 
is  not  thus  that  men  generally  write  now-a-days,  post-haste 
and  at  railroad  speed.  Audubon's  object  was  to  do  his  work 
—  one  work  —  thoroughly  and  well,  so  as  to  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired  after  it ;  and  he  has  done  it  gloriously. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  third  volume,  published  in 
1835,  he  said :  "  Ten  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  first 
number  of  my  *  Illustrations  of  the  Birds  of  America' 
made  its  appearance.  At  that  period,  I  calculated  that  the 
engravers  would  take  sixteen  years  in  accomplishing  their 
task ;  and  this  I  announced  in  my  prospectus,  and  talked  of 
to  my  friends."  At  that  time,  there  was  not  a  single  individ- 
ual who  encouraged  him  to  proceed;  they  all  called  him 
^rash,"  advised  him  to  abandon  his  plans,  dispose  of  his 
drawings,  and  give  up  the  project  When  he  delivered  the 
first  drawings  to  the  engraver,  he  had  not  a  single  sub- 
scriber ;  but  he  had  determined  on  success,  and  he  perse- 
vered. "To  will  is  to  do,"  says  the  maxim,  and  it  was 
Audubon's.  "My  heart  was  nerved,"  he  says,  "and  my 
reliance  on  that  Power  on  whom  all  must  depend  brought 
bright  anticipations  of  success.  I  worked  early  and  late, 
and  glad  I  was  to  perceive  that  the  more  I  labored  the  more 
I  improved."  Subscribers  at  length  supported  him,  and 
encouraged  him,  when  they  saw  he  was  bent  on  success, 
and  at  the  end  of  some  four  years  of  great  anxiety,  his 
engraver,  Mr.  Havell,  presented  him  with  the  first  volume 
of  his  "  Birds  of  America." 

In  the  interval  he  made  several  voyages  between  the 
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United  States  and  England,  pursuing  his  ornithological' 
observations  there,  and  superintending  his  publication  here. 
In  1828,  he  visited  the  illustrious  Cuvier  at  Paris.  He 
spent  the  winter  in  England,  and  went  out  to  the  States  in 
April,  1829.  "With  what  pleasure,"  he  says,  "did  I  gaze 
on  each  setting  sun,  as  it  sank  in  the  far  distant  west! 
With  what  delight  did  I  mark  the  first  wandering  American 
bird  that  hovered  over  the  waters !  and  how  joyous  were 
my  feelings  when  I  saw  a  pilot  on  our  deck  I  I  leaped  on 
the  shore,  scoured  the  woods  of  the  Middle  States,  and 
reached  Louisiana  in  the  end  of  November."  Louisiana 
was  one  of  his  favorite  localities  for  the  study  of  birds ;  and 
Audubon  o^n  lingered  there.  In  his  description  of  the 
"great  blue  heron,"  and  other  birds  which  frequent  that 
State,  he  shows  how  familiar  he  is  with  its  luxuriant 
swamps.  "  Imagine,  if  you  can,"  he  says,  "  an  area  of  some 
hundred  acres  overgrown  with  huge  cypress-trees,  —  the 
trunks  of  which,  rising  to  a  height  of  perhaps  fifty  feet 
before  they  send  off  a  branch,  spring  from  the  midst  of  the 
dark  muddy  waters.  Their  broad  tops,  placed  close  to- 
gether with  interlaced  branches,  seem  intent  on  separating 
the  heavens  from  the  earth.  Beneath  their  dark  canopy 
scarcely  a  stray  sunbeam  ever  makes  its  way ;  the  mire  is 
covered  with  fallen  logs,  on  which  grow  matted  grasses  and 
lichens,  and  the  deeper  parts  with  nympheal  and  other 
aquatic  plants.  The  Congo-snake  and  water^moccasin  glide 
before  you  as  they  seek  to  elude  your  sight ;  himdreds  of 
turtles  drop,  as  if  shot,  from  the  floating  trunks  of  the  fallen 
trees,  from  which  also  the  suUen  alligator  plunges  into  the 
dismal  pool  The  au*  is  pregnant  with  pestilence,  but  ahve 
with  mosquitos  and  other  insects.  The  croaking  of  the 
frogs,  joined  with  the  hoarse  cries  of  the  anhingas  and  the 
screams  of  the  herons,  forms  fit  music  for  such  a  scene. 
Standing  knee-deep  in  the  mire,  you  discharge  your  gun  at 
one  of  the  numerous  birds  that  are  brooding  high  overhead. 
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when  immediately  such  a  deafening  noise  arises,  that,  if  you 
have  a  companion  with  you,  it  were  quite  useless  to  speak  to 
him.  The  frightened  birds  cross  each  other  in  their  flight ; 
the  young  attempting  to  secure  themselves,  some  of  them 
lose  their  hold  and  fall  into  the  water  with  a  splash;  a 
shower  of  leaflets  whirls  downwards  from  the  tree-tops,  and 
you  are  glad  to  make  your  retreat  £rom  such  a  place." 

Accompanied  by  his  wife,  Audubon  lefl  New  Orleans  in 
January,  1830,  proceeded  to  New  York,  and  from  thence 
again  to  England,  where  he  arrived  to  receive  a  diploma 
from  the  Boyal  Society,  which  he  esteemed  as  a  great  honor 
conferred  on  an  American  woodsman.  Betuming  to  the 
States  in  1831,  he  took  with  him  two  assistants,  his  work 
assuming  an  importance  not  before  dreamt  of.  The  Ameri- 
can government  now  aided  him,  and  he  was  provided  with 
letters  of  protection  along  the  frontiers,  which  proved  valua- 
ble helps.  His  chief  fleld  of  investigation  this  year  was 
Florida,  —  frill  of  interest  and  novelty  to  the  ornithologist. 
It  was,  comparatively,  a  new  field,  and  Audubon  explored  it 
with  his  usual  enthusiasm.  There,  along  the  reef-bound 
coast  about  Key  West,  and  among  the  islets  of  coral  that 
everywhere  rise  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean  like  gigantic 
water-lilies,  he  cruised  in  his  bark,  ofren  under  a  burning 
sun,  pushing  for  miles  over  soapy  flats,  tormented  by  myr- 
iads of  insects,  but  eager  to  procure  some  new  heron,  the 
possession  of  which  would  at  once  compensate  him  for  all 
his  toils.  There,  in  these  native  haunts,  he  studied  the 
habits  of  the  sandpiper  and  the  cormorant,  and  scoured  the 
billows  after  the  fulmar  and  the  frigate-bird.  There,  along 
the  shore,  among  its  luxuriant  fringe  of  flowers,  plants,  and 
trees,  gorgeously  luxuriant,  he  followed  after  birds  nearly  all 
of  which  were  new  to  him,  and  which  fllled  him  with  bound- 
less delight. 

On  the  east  coast  of  Florida,  he  was  surprised  and  delighted 
at  the  wild  orange-groves  through  which  his  steps  often  led 
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him ;  the  rich  perfume  of  the  blossoms,  the  golden  hue  of 
the  fruits  that  hung  on  every  twig  and  lay  scattered  on  the 
ground,  and  the  deep  green  of  the  glossy  leaves  which  some- 
times half  concealed  the  golden  fruit  Audubon  used  some- 
times to  pass  through  orange-groves  of  this  kind  a  full  mile 
in  extent,  quenching  his  thirst  with  the  luscious  fruit,  and 
delighted  at  the  rich  variety  of  life  with  which  the  woods 
were  fiUed. 

Having  received  letters  from  the  Secretaries  of  the  Navy 
and  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  commanding  officers 
of  the  vessels  of  war  and  of  the  reserve  service,  directing 
them  to  afford  assistance  to  Audubon  in  his  labors,  he  on 
one  occasion  embarked  at  St  Augustine,  in  the  schooner 
Spark,  for  St  John's  River,  a  little  to  the  north.  He  now 
studied,  amid  their  haimts  along  the  coast,  the  snowy  pelican, 
cormorants,  searcagles,  and  blue  herons ;  and  sailed  for  one 
hundred  miles  up  the  river,  between  banks  swarming  with 
alligators,  where  he  landed  and  made  familiar  acquaintance 
with  beautiful  humming-birds,  and  the  other  frequenters  of 
the  groves  and  thickets  in  that  tropical  region.  Here  is  an 
ugly  phase  of  the  naturalist's  life :  — 

"  Alligators  were  extremely  abundant,  and  the  heads  of 
the  fishes  which  they  had  snapped  off  lay  floating  around  on 
the  dark  waters.  A  rifle-buUet  was  now  and  then  sent 
through  the  eye  of  one  of  the  largest,  which,  with  a  tremen- 
dous splash  of  its  tail,  expired.  One  morning  we  saw  a 
monstrous  feUow  lying  on  the  shore.  I  was  desirous  of  ob- 
taining him,  to  make  an  accurate  drawing  of  his  head,  and, 
accompanied  by  my  assistant  and  two  of  the  sailors,  pro- 
ceeded cautiously  towards  him.  When  within  a  few  yards, 
one  of  us  fired  and  sent  through  his  side  an  ounce  ball,  which 
tore  open  a  hole  large  enough  to  receive  a  man's  hand.  He 
slowly  raised  his  head,  bent  himself  upwards,  opened  his 
huge  jaws,  swung  his  tail  to  and  fro,  rose  on  his  legs,  blew 
in  a  frightful  manner,  and  fell  to  the  earth.    My  assistant 
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leaped  on  shore,  and,  oontrary  to  my  injunctions,  caught  hold 
of  the  animal's  tail ;  when  the  alligator,  awaking  from  its 
trance,  with  a  last  effort  crawled  slowlj  towards  the  water, 
and  plunged  heavilj  into  it  Had  he  once  thought  of  flourish- 
ing his  tremendous  weapon,  there  might  have  been  an  end  of 
his  assailant's  life ;  but  he  fortunately  went  in  peace  to  his 
grave,  where  we  left  him,  as  the  water  was  too  deep.  The 
same  morning  another  of  equal  size  was  observed  swimming 
directly  for  the  bows  of  our  vessel,  attracted  by  the  gentle 
rippling  of  the  water  there.  One  of  the  officers,  who  had 
watched  him,  fired  and  scattered  his  brains  through  the  air, 
when  he  trembled  and  roUed  at  a  fearful  rate,  blowing  all 
the  while  most  furiously.  The  river  was  bloody  for  yards 
round ;  but  although  the  monster  passed  dose  by  the  vessel, 
we  could  not  secure  him,  and  after  a  while  he  sank  to  the 
bottom." 

At  other  times,  Audubon  waa  carried  out  beyond  the  coral 
reef  which  surrounds  the  Floridan  coast,  to  the  Keys,  or 
islands  standing  out  a  little  to  sea.  These  were  covered 
with  rich  vegetation,  and  full  of  life.  The  shores  were  also 
swarming  with  crabs  and  sheU-fish  of  all  kinds.  "  One  of  my 
companions  thrust  himself  into  the  tangled  groves  that  cov- 
ered all  but  the  beautiful  coral  beach  that  in  a  continued 
line  bordered  the  island,  while  others  gazed  on  the  glowing 
and  diversified  hues  of  the  curious  inhabitants  of  the  deep. 
I  saw  one  rush  into  the  limpid  element  to  seize  on  a  crab, 
that,  with  claws  extended  upwards,  awaited  his  opponent,  as 
if  determined  not  to  give  way.  A  loud  voice  called  him  back 
to  the  land,  for  sharks  are  as  abundant  along  those  shores  as 
pebbles,  and  the  hungry  prowlers  could  not  have  got  a  more 
dainty  dinner."  Flamingoes,  ibises,  pelicans,  cormorants,  and 
herons  frequent  those  islands  in  vast  numbers,  and  turtles  and 
searcows  bask  along  their  shores.  The  party  landed  at  night 
on  the  Indian  Key,  where  they  were  kindly  welcomed ;  and 
while  the  dance  and  the  song  were  going  on  around  him, 
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Audubon,  his  head  fiUed  with  his  pursuit,  sat  sketching  ihe 
birds  that  he  had  seen,  and  filling  up  his  notes  respecting  the 
objects  witnessed  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Thus  it  is  that 
his  descriptions  have  so  strong  and  fresh  a  flavor  of  nature, 
and  that  to  read  them  is  like  being  present  at  the  scenes  he 
80  graphically  depicts.  After  supper,  the  lights  were  put  out, 
the  captain  returned  to  his  vessel,  and  the  ornithologist,  with 
his  young  men,  '^  slept  in  light  swinging  hammocks  under  the 
leaves  of  the  piazza."  It  was  the  end  of  April,  when  the 
nights  are  short  there  and  the  days  long ;  so,  anxious  to  turn 
every  moment  to  account,  they  were  all  on  board  again  at 
three  o'clock  next  morning,  and  proceeded  outwards  to  sea. 
He  thus  briefly  describes  a  sunrise  on  one  of  those  early 
April  mornings :  — 

"  The  gentle  sea-breeze  glided  over  the  flowing  tide,  the 
horizon  was  clear,  and  aU  was  silent  save  the  long  breakers 
that  rushed  over  the  distant  reefs.  As  we  were  proceeding 
towards  some  Keys  seldom  visited  by  man,  the  sun  rose  from 
the  bosom  of  the  waters  with  a  burst  of  glory  that  flashed  on 
my  soul  the  idea  of  that  Power  which  called  into  existence 
so  magnificent  an  object  The  moon,  thin  and  pale,  as  if 
ashamed  to  show  her  feeble  light,  concealed  herself  in  the 
dim  west.  The  surface  of  the  waters  shone  in  its  tremulous 
smoothness,  and  the  deep  blue  of  the  clear  beams  was  pure 
as  the  world  that  lies  beyond  them.  The  heron  flew  heavily 
towards  the  land,  like  the  glutton  retiring  at  daybreak,  with 
weU-lined  paunch,  from  the  house  of  some  wealthy  patron 
of  good  cheer.  The  nightrheron  and  the  owl,  fearful  of  day, 
with  hurried  flight  sought  safety  in  the  recesses  of  the  deep- 
est swamps ;  while  the  guUs  and  terns,  ever  cheerftil,  gam- 
bolled over  the  waters,  exulting  in  the  prospect  of  abundance. 
I  also  exulted  in  hope ;  my  whole  frame  seemed  to  expand ; 
and  our  sturdy  crew  showed,  by  their  merry  faces,  that  na- 
ture had  charms  for  tliem  too.  How  much  of  beauty  and  joy 
is  lost  to  those  who  never  view  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  of 
whose  waking  existence  the  best  half  is  nocturnal ! " 
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They  landed  on  Sandy  Island,  which  lies  about  six  miles 
from  the  extreme  point  of  South  Florida,  stretching  away 
down  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  they  laid  themselves  down 
in  the  sand  to  sleep,  the  waters  almost  bathing  their  feet ;  the 
boat  lay  at  their  side,  like  a  whale  reposing  on  a  mud-bank. 
Birds  in  myriads  fed  around  them,  —  ibises,  godwits,  herons, 
fish-crows,  and  frigate  pelicans.  Having  explored  the  island, 
and  shot  a  number  of  birds,  they  proceeded  back  to  land 
through  the  tortuous  channels  among  the  reefs,  and  were 
caught  by  one  of  those  sudden  hurricanes  which  so  often 
sweep  across  the  seas.  And  here  is  Audubon's  picture  of 
the  storm :  — 

"  We  were  not  more  than  a  cable's  length  from  the  shore, 
when,  with  imperative  voice,  the  pilot  said  to  us :  *  Sit  quite 
still,  gentlemen,  for  I  should  not  like  to  lose  you  overboard 
just  now;  the  boat  can't  upset,  my  word  for  that,  if  you 
but  sit  still.  Here  we  have  it ! '  Persons  who  have  never 
witnessed  hurricanes  such  as  not  unfrequently  desolate  the 
sultry  climates  of  the  south,  can  scarcely  form  an  idea  of 
their  terrific  grandeur.  One  would  think  that,  not  content 
with  laying  waste  all  on  land,  it  must  needs  sweep  the  waters 
of  the  shallows  quite  dry  to  quench  its  thirst.  No  respite 
for  an  instant  does  it  afford  to  the  objects  within  the  reach  of 
its  ftirious  current.  Like  the  scythe  of  the  destroying  angel, 
it  cuts  everything  by  the  roots,  as  it  were  with  the  careless 
ease  of  the  experienced  mower.  Each  of  its  revolving 
sweeps  collects  a  heap  that  might  be  likened  to  the  full 
sheaf  which  the  husbandman  flings  by  his  side.  On  it  goes, 
with  a  wildness  and  fury  that  are  indescribable ;  and  when 
at  last  its  frightful  blasts  have  ceased,  Nature,  weeping  and 
disconsolate,  is  left  bereaved  of  her  beauteous  offspring.  In 
some  instances  even  a  full  century  is  required  before,  with 
all  her  powerful  energies,  she  can  repair  her  loss.  The  plant- 
er has  not  only  lost  his  mansion,  his  crops,  and  his  fiocks, 
but  he  has  to  clear  his  lands  anew,  covered  and  entangled  as 
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they  are  with  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees  that  are  every- 
where strewn.  The  barque,  overtaken  by  the  storm,  is  cast 
on  the  lee-shore,  and,  if  any  are  left  to  witness  the  fatal  re- 
sults, they  are  the  *  wreckers '  alone,  who,  with  inward  delight, 
gaze  upon  the  melancholy  spectacle.  Our  light  bark  shiv- 
ered like  a  leaf  the  instant  the  blast  reached  her  sides.  We 
thought  she  had  gone  over,  but  the  next  instant  she  was  on 
the  shore.  And  now,  in  contemplation  of  the  sublime  and 
awful  storm,  I  gazed  around  me.  The  waters  dniled  like 
snow,  the  tough  mangroves  hid  their  tops  amid  their  roots, 
and  the  loud  roaring  of  the  waves  driven  among  them 
blended  with  the  howl  of  the  tempest  It  was  not  rain  that 
fell ;  the  masses  of  water  flew  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and 
when  a  part  of  my  body  was  -exposed,  I  felt  as  Lf  a  smart 
blow  had  been  given  to  it.  But  enough !  —  in  half  an  hour 
it  was  over.  The  pure  blue  sky  once  more  embellished  the 
heavens,  and  although  it  was  now  quite  night,  we  considered 
our  situation  a  good  one.  The  crew  and  some  of  the  party 
spent  the  night  in  the  boat  The  pilot,  myself,  and  one  of 
my  assistants,  took  to  the  heart  of  the  mangroves,  and  hav- 
ing found  high  land,  we  made  a  fire  as  well  as  we  could, 
spread  a  tarpauling,  and,  fixing  our  insect  bars  over  us,  soon 
forgot  in  sleep  the  horrors  that  had  surrounded  us." 

Audubon  returned  to  Charleston  with  a  store  of  rich 
prizes  for  his  work,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  and  Boston,  greatly  enjoying  the  lavish 
hospitality  of  the  last-named  city.  Then  he  proceeded,  still 
on  his  industrious  explorations,  to  Moose  Island,  in  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  (situated  between  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick), where  he  continued  to  extend  his  observations  on 
altogether  different  classes  of  birds  from  those  in  the  South. 
He  afterwards  explored  New  Brunswick  and  Maine,  increas- 
ing his  collections,  and  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  was  a 
witness  to  the  melancholy  death  of  the  great  Spiirzheim,  the 
phrenologist     He  was  himself  seized  with  illness,  the  result 
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of  close  application  to  liis  work,  but  lie  soon  after  resolved 
to  set  out  again  in  quest  of  fresh  materials  for  his  pencil 
and  pen. 

This  time,  it  was  the  grand,  rocky  coasts  of  Labrador, 
haunted  bj  innumerable  sea-birds,  that  attracted  him.  At 
Eastport,  in  Maine,  he  chartered  a  beautiful  and  fast-sailing 
schooner,  the  "  Ripley,"  and  set  sail,  with  several  friends,  on 
his  delightful  voyage.  He  passed  out  of  the  port  under  a 
salute  of  honor  from  the  guns  of  the  fort  and  of  the  revenue- 
cutter  at  anchor  in  the  bay.  Touching  islands  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  Gulf,  each  haunted  by  its  peculiar  tribes  of  birds, 
a  heavy  gale  came  on,  and  the  vessel  sped  away,  under 
reefed  sails,  to  the  coast  of  Labrador.  Masses  of  drifting 
ice  and  snow,  filling  every  nook  and  cove  of  the  rugged 
shores,  came  in  sight;  they  neared  the  coast  at  the  place 
called  the  ^'  American  Harbor,"  and  there  Audubon  lauded. 
Large  patches  of  unmelted  snow  dappled  the  face  of  the 
wild  country ;  vegetation  had  scarcely  yet  commenced ;  the 
chilliness  of  the  air  was  still  penetrating ;  the  absence  of 
trees,  the  barren  aspect  of  all  around,  the  sombre  mantle 
of  the  mountainous  distance  that  hung  along  the  horizon, 
excited  melancholy  feelings.  But  hist !  what  is  that  ?  It  is 
the  song  of  the  thrush,  —  the  first  sound  that  meets  Audu- 
bon's ear,  —  and  the  delightful  associations  it  called  up  at 
once  reconciled  him  to  the  comparative  miseries  of  the 
locality,  so  different  from  the  glowing  luxuriance  of  Florida, 
and  his  favorite  Louisiana.  Robins,  hopping  about  amid 
the  blossoms  of  the  dogwood ;  black-poll  warblers,  and  nu- 
merous other  birds,  some  of  them  entirely  new,  began  to 
appear ;  and  soon  Audubon  was  fiilly  absorbed  in  his  de- 
lightful pursuit.  The  Ripley  sailed  further  north,  and 
entered  the  harbor  of  Little  Macatina,  of  which  this  is  his 
description :  — 

"  It  was  the  middle  of  July ;  the  weather  was  mild,  and  ' 
very  pleasant;   our  vessel  made  her  way,  under  a  smart 
9  M 
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breeze,  tkrough  a  very  narrow  passage,  beyond  which  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  small,  circular  basin  of  water,  having 
an  extent  of  seven  or  eight  acres.  It  was  so  surrounded  by 
high,  abrupt,  and  rugged  rocks,  that,  as  I  glanced  around,  I 
could  find  no  apter  comparison  for  our  situation  than  that  of 
a  nut-shell  at  the  bottom  of  a  basin.  The  dark  shadows  that 
overspread  the  waters,  and  the  mournful  silence  of  the  sur- 
rounding desert,  sombred  our  otherwise  glad  feelings  into  a 
state  of  awe.  The  scenery  was  grand  and  melancholy.  On 
one  side  hung  over  our  heads,  in  stupendous  masses,  a  rock 
several  hundred  feet  high,  the  fissures  of  which  might  to 
some  have  looked  like  the  mouths  of  a  huge,  undefined 
monster.  Here  and  there  a  few  dwarf  pines  were  stuck,  as 
if  by  magic,  to  this  enormous  mass  of  granite ;  in  a  gap 
of  the  cliff,  the  brood  of  a  pair  of  grim  ravens  shrunk  from 
our  sight,  and  the  gulls,  one  after  another,  began  to  wend 
their  way  overhead  towards  the  middle  of  the  quiet  pool,  as 
the  furling  of  the  sails  was  accompanied  by  the  glad  cries 
of  the  sailors.  The  remarkable  land-beacons  erected  in  that 
country  to  guide  vessels  into  the  harbor,  looked  like  so  many 
figures  of  gigantic  stature,  formed  from  the  large  blocks 
that  lay  on  every  hill  around.  A  low  valley,  in  which 
meandered  a  rivulet,  opened  at  a  distance  to  the  view.  The 
remains  of  a  deserted  camp  of  seal-catchers  was  easily 
traced  from  our  deck,  and  as  easily  could  we  perceive  the 
innate  tendency  of  man  to  mischief,  in  the  charred  and 
crumbling  ruins  of  the  dwarf-pine  forests.  But  the  harbor 
was  so  safe  and  commodious,  that,  before  we  left  it  to  find 
shelter  in  another,  we  had  cause  to  be  thankftil  for  its 
friendly  protection." 

Thus  coasting  along  Labrador,  peeping  into  its  bays  and 
inlets,  —  through  bogs,  and  ice,  and  fishing-smacks,  pursuing 
their  vocations,  —  landing  here  and  there  along  the  coast, 
and  penetrating  into  the  interior,  —  the  summer  of  1833 
passed  joyously   and   profitably.      Audubon   enriched    his 
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portfolio  with  drawings  of  new  birds,  and  his  note-book 
with  numerous  fine  descriptions  of  Labrador  ooast-Iife  and 
scenery.  He  describes  cod-fishing  in  glowing  colors;  de- 
votes a  chapter  each  to  the  "  eggers  of  Labrador,"  and  the 
^  squatters  of  Labrador ; "  and  enlivens  his  details  of  the 
natural  history,  haunts,  and  habits  of  birds  by  a  thousand 
interesting  adventures  and  reflections.  He  makes  you  feel 
the  enthusiasm  he  felt  himself,  and  shares  with  you  the 
delight  he  experienced  in  the  course  of  his  cruisings  and 
joumeyings.  He  returned  to  the  States  in  autumn,  touching 
at  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  and 
thence  on  to  Boston.  "  One  day  only  was  spent  there,  when 
the  husband  was  in  the  arms  of  his  wife,  who,  with  equal 
tenderness,  embraced  his  beloved  child."  For  Audubon's 
eldest  son  had  accompanied  him  in  this  last-named  voyage. 

Subscribers  to  the  "  Birds  of  America "  now  increased ; 
friends  multiplied  in  all  quarters ;  and  he  proceeded  again 
to  England  to  superintend  the  continued  publication  of  his 
work.  There  he  extended  his  friendships  and  enlarged  his 
knowledge,  comparing  his  experience  with  that  of  the  great- 
est authorities  in  natural  history.  His  third  volume  of 
"  Ornithological  Biography  "  was  published  in  1835  ;  in  it  he 
gives  a  graphic  sketch  of  an  interview  he  had  with  Thomas 
Bewick,  the  famous  wood-engraver  and  naturalist,  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  This  volume  is  quite  equal  in  interest  to 
the  two  first,  and  greatly  added  to  his  reputation  as  a  writer. 
In  it  he  describes  birds  of  North  and  South,  of  Labrador  and 
Florida,  of  the  Great  Pine  Forest  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of 
the  swamps  along  the  Mississippi,  with  marvellous  pictu- 
resque power  and  fidelity.  He  returned  to  the  States  in 
1836,  again  to  pursue  his  studies  ;  again  he  visited  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Florida,  and  sailed  through  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico to  New  Orleans ;  then  explored  the  coast  of  Texas  to 
the  Bay  of  Galveston,  travelled  across  Texas,  and  returned 
again  to  New  Orleans.     Crossing  the  country  by  Mobile, 
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Fensacola,  and  Augusta,  he  again  reached  Charleston,  and 
thence  northwards  hy  Washington  to  New  York.  He  em- 
barked again  for  England  in  1837,  where  new  honors  and 
diplomas  awaited  him,  bringing  out  his  fourth  volume  of 
"Ornithological  Biography"  at  the  end  of  1838.  He  was 
now  sixty-three  years  of  age,  but,  speaking  of  himself,  he 
observed:  "The  adventures  and  vicissitudes  which  have 
fallen  to  my  lot,  instead  of  tending  to  diminish  the  fervid 
enthusiasm  of  my  nature,  have  imparted  a  toughness  to  my 
bodily  constitution,  naturally  strong,  and  to  my  mind,  naturally 
buoyant,  an  elasticity  such  as  to  assure  me  that,  though  some- 
what old,  and  considerably  denuded  in  the  frontal  region,  I 
could  yet  perform  on  foot  a  journey  of  any  length,  were  I 
sure  that  I  should  thereby  add  materially  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  ever-interesting  creatures  which  have  for  so  long  a 
time  occupied  my  thoughts  by  day,  and  fiUed  my  dreams 
with  pleasant  images."  In  the  following  year,  1839,  he  pub- 
lished his  fifUi  and  last  volume,  and  was  then  as  full  of  hope 
and  life  as  ever.  His  only  regret,  in  parting  with  his  readers^ 
was  that  he  could  not  transfer  to  them  the  whole  of  the 
practical  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  during  so  many 
years  of  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  study  of  nature. 

"Amid  the  tall  grass,"  said  he,  "of  the  far-extended 
prairies  of  the  West,  in  the  solenm  gusts  of  the  North,  on 
the  heights  of  the  midland  mountains,  by  the  shores  of  the 
boundless  ocean,  and  on  the  bosom  of  the  vast  lakes  and 
magnificent  rivers,  have  I  sought  to  search  out  the  things 
which  have  been  hidden  since  the  creation  of  this  wondrous 
world,  or  seen  only  by  the  naked  Indian,  who  has,  for 
unknown  ages,  dwelt  in  the  gorgeous  but  melandioly  wil- 
derness. Who  is  the  stranger  to  my  own  dear  country  that 
can  form  an  adequate  conception  of  its  primeval  woods,  — of 
the  glory  of  those  columnar  trunks  that  for  centuries  have 
waved  in  the  breeze  and  resisted  the  shock  of  the  tempest,  — 
of  the  vast  bays  of  our  Atlantic  coasts,  replenished  by  thou- 
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saads  of  streams,  differing  in  magnitude  as  differ  the  stars 
that  sparkle  in  the  expanse  of  the  pure  heavens,  —  of  the 
density  of  aspect  in  our  Western  plains,  our  sandy  South- 
em  shores,  interspersed  with  reedy  swamps,  and  the  cliffs 
that  protect  our  Eastern  coasts,  —  of  the  rapid  currents  of 
the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  the  rushing  tide-streams  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  —  of  our  ocean  lakes,  our  mighty  rivers,  our 
thundering  cataracts,  our  majestic  mountains,  rearing  their 
snowy  heads  into  the  calmest  regions  of  the  clear  cold  sky  ? 
Would  that  I  could  delineate  the  varied  features  of  that 
loved  land  I" 

As  he  lived,  so  he  died,  full  of  love  for  nature.  He  went 
on  observing,  comparing,  and  noting  down  his  experience,  to 
the  last.  On  the  27th  of  January  last,  1851,  at  his  home  in 
New  York,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-six,  "  the  Ameri- 
cau  woodsman,"  to  use  his  own  words  in  one  of  his  vol- 
umes, ^  wrapped  himself  in  his  blanket,  closed  his  eyes,  and 
fell  asleep." 


WILLIAM   MACGILLIVRAT. 


ENGLAND  has  as  yet  produced  no  naturalist  so  distin- 
guished as  Audubon  in  his  particular  department  of 
science.  Wilson,  the  Paisley  weaver,  published  an  admi- 
rable work  on  the  birds  of  America,  and,  having  settled  in 
that  country,  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  American  rather 
than  as  a  British  writer.  Macgillivray,  perhaps,  stands  at 
the  head  of  English  writers  on  British  birds.  His  history 
is  similar  to  that  of  many  other  ardent  devotees  of  science 
and  art  His  early  life  was  a  long  and  arduous  struggle 
with  difficulties,  poverty,  and  neglect;  and  it  was  only 
towards  the  close  of  his  career,  when  he  had  completed  the 
last  volume  of  his  admirable  work,  that  he  saw  the  clouds 
which  had  obscured  his  early  fortunes  clearing  away  and  re- 
vealing the  bright  sky  and  sunshine  beyond,  —  but,  alas !  the 
success  came  too  late :  his  constitution  had  given  way  in  the 
ardor  of  the  pursuit,  and  the  self-devoted  man  of  science 
sank  lamented  into  an  early  grave. 

William  Macgillivray  was  bom  at  Aberdeen,  the  son  of 
comparatively  poor  parents,  who  nevertheless  found  the 
means  of  sending  him  to  the  University  of  his  native  town, 
in  which  he  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  It  was  his 
intention  to  take  out  a  medical  degree,  and  he  served  an 
apprenticeship  to  a  physician  with  this  view ;  but  his  means 
were  too  linuted,  and  his  love  of  natural  history  too  ardent, 
to  allow  him  to  follow  the  profession  as  a  means  of  support. 
He  accordingly  sought  for  a  situation  which  should  at  the 
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same  time  enable  him  to  subsist  and  to  pursue  his  favorite 
pursuit. 

Such  a  situation  presented  itself  in  1823,  when  he  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  of  assistant  and  secretary  to  the 
Eegius  Professor  of  Natural  History,  and  Keeper  of  the  Mu- 
seum, of  the  Edinburgh  University.  The  collection  of  natu- 
ral history  at  that  place  is  one  of  pecuhar  excellence,  and  he 
was  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  there  with  increased  zest 
and  profit;  —  not,  however,  as  regarded  his  purse,  for  the 
office  was  by  no  means  lucrative ;  but,  having  the  charge  of 
this  fine  collection,  he  was  enabled  to  devote  his  time  exclu- 
sively to  the  study  of  scientific  ornithology  during  the  winter, 
whilst  during  the  summer  vacation  he  made  long  excursions 
in  the  country  in  order  to  investigate  and  recoi*d  the  habits 
of  British  birds.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  Conservator 
to  the  Museum  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  we  have  often  seen  him  diligently  poring  over, 
dissecting,  and  preparing  the  specimens  which,  from  time  to 
time,  were  added  to  that  fine  collection.  It  was  while  offici- 
ating in  the  latter  capacity  that  he  wrote  the  three  &jpi  vol- 
umes of  his  elaborate  work.  His  spare  time  was  also  occu- 
pied in  the  preparation  of  numerous  other  works  on  natural 
history,  some  of  them  of  standard  excellence ;  by  which  he 
was  enabled  to  eke  out  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence. 

Mr.  Macgillivray  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  industry,  of 
singular  order  and  method  in  his  habits,  a  strict  economist  of 
time,  every  moment  of  which  he  turned  to  useful  account 
Although  he  studied  and  wrote  upon  many  subjects,  —  zool- 
ogy, geology,  botany,  mollusca,  physiology,  agriculture,  the 
feeding  of  cattle,  soils  and  subsoils,  —  ornithology  was  al- 
ways his  favorite  pursuit  He  accompanied  Audubon  in 
most  of  his  ornithological  rambles  in  Scotland,  and  doubtless 
imbibed  some  portion  of  the  ardent  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  American  literally  burned.  Mr.  Macgillivray  wrote  the 
descriptions  of  the  species,  and  of  the  alimentary  and  respira- 
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tory  organs,  for  Audubon's  work.  His  own  "British  Birds" 
reminds  us  in  many  parts  of  the  enthusiasm  of  Audubon, 
and  of  the  graces  of  that  writer's  style.  Like  him,  Macgil- 
Kvray  used  to  watch  the  birds  of  which  he  was  in  search  by 
night  and  day.  Wrapped  in  his  plaid,  he  would  lie  down 
upon  the  open  moor  or  on  the  hill-side,  waiting  the  approach 
of  morning  to  see  the  feathered  tribes  start  up  and  meet  the 
sun,  to  dart  after  their  prey,  or  to  feed  their  impatient  brood. 
We  remember  one  such  night  spent  by  him  on  the  side  of 
the  Lammermoor  hills,  described  in  one  of  his  early  works, 
which  is  full  of  descriptive  beauty,  as  well  as  of  sound  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject  in  hand.  There  is  another  similar 
description  of  a  night  spent  by  him  among  the  mountains  of 
Braemar.  He  had  been  in  search  of  the  gray  ptarmigan, 
whose  haunts  and  habits  he  was  engaged  in  studjdng  at  the 
time,  and  had  traced  the  river  Dee  far  up  to  its  sources 
among  the  hills,  where  all  traces  of  the  stream  became  lost : 
clouds  began  to  gather ;  nevertheless  he  pressed  on  towards 
the  hill-top,  until  at  length  he  found  himself  on  the  summit 
of  a  magnificent  precipice,  several  hundred  feet  high,  and  at 
least  half  a  mile  in  length.  "The  scene,"  he  says,  "that 
now  presented  itself  to  my  view  was  the  most  splendid  that 
I  had  then  seen.  All  around  rose  mountains  beyond  moun- 
tains, whose  granite  ridges,  rugged  and  tempest-beaten,  fur- 
rowed by  deep  ravines  worn  by  the  torrents,  gradually 
became  dimmer  as  they  receded,  until  at  length  on  the  verge 
of  the  horizon  they  were  blended  with  the  clouds  or  stood 
abrupt  against  the  clear  sky.  A  solemn  stillness  pervaded 
all  nature;  no  living  creature  was  to  be  seen:  the  dusky 
wreaths  of  vapor  rolled  majestically  over  the  dark  valleys, 
and  clung  to  the  craggy  summits  of  the  everlasting  hills.  A 
melancholy,  pleasing,  incomprehensible  feeling  creeps  over 
the  soul  when  the  lone  wanderer  contemplates  the  vast,  the 
solemn,  the  solitary  scene,  over  which  savage  grandeur  and 
sterility  preside. 
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'^Tfae  summits  of  the  loftier  mountains^  Cairngorm  on 
the  one  hand,  Ben-na-muic-dui  and  Benvrotan  on  the  other, 
and  Loch-na-gar  on  the  south,  were  covered  with  mist ;  but 
the  clouds  had  rolled  westward  &om  Ben-narbuird,  on  which 
I  stood,  leaving  its  summit  entirely  free.  The  beams  of  the 
setting  sun  burst  in  masses  of  light  here  and  there  through 
the  openings  in  the  clouds,  which  exhibited  a  hundred  vary- 
ing shades.  There,  over  the  ridges  of  yon  brown  and  toi> 
rent-worn  mountain,  hangs  a  vast  mass  of  livid  vapor, 
gorgeously  glowing  with  deep  crimson  along  all  its  lower- 
fringed  margin.  Here  the  white  shroud  that  clings  to  the 
peaked  summits  assumes  on  its  western  side  a  delicate  hue, 
like  that  of  the  petals  of  the  pale-red  rose.  Far  away  to  the 
north  glooms  a  murky  cloud,  in  which  the  spirits  of  the 
storm  are  mustering  their  strength,  and  preparing  the  forked 
lightnings,  which  at  midnight  they  will  fling  over  the  valley 
of  the  Spey." 

The  traveller,  seeing  night  coming  <»q,  struck  into  a  corry, 
down  which  a  small  mountain  streamlet  rushed ;  and  having 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  he  began  to  run,  st^uiing 
the  ptarmigans  from  their  seats  and  the  does  from  their  lair. 
It  became  quite  dark ;  still  he  went  on  walking  for  two 
hours,  but  all  traces  of  the  path  became  lost,  and  he  groped 
his  way  amid  blocks  of  granite,  ten  miles  at  least  frt)m  any 
human  habitation,  and  '^  with  no  better  cheer  in  my  wallet," 
he  says,  "  than  a  quarter  of  a  cake  of  barley  and  a  few 
crumbs  of  cheese,  which  a  shepherd  had  given  me.  Before 
I  resolved  to  halt  for  the  night,  I  had,  unfortunately,  pro- 
ceeded so  ^  up  the  glen  that  I  had  left  behind  me  the 
region  of  heath,  so  that  I  could  not  procure  enough  for  a  bed. 
Fulling  some  grass  and  moss,  however,  I  spread  it  in  a  shel- 
tered place,  and  after  some  time  succeeded  in  falling  into  a 
sort  of  slumber.  About  midnight  I  looked  up  on  the  moon 
and  stars  that  were  at  times  covered  by  the  masses  of  vapor 
that  rolled  along  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  which,  with 
9* 
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their  tremendous  precipices,  completely  surrounded  the  hoi- . 
low  in  which  I  cowered,  like  a  ptarmigan  in  the  hill-corry. 
Behind  me,  in  the  west,  and  at  the  head  of  the  glen,  was  a 
lofty  mass  enveloped  in  clouds ;  on  the  right  a  pyramidal 
rock,  and  beside  it  a  peak  of  less  elevation ;  on  the  left  a 
ridge  ft:om  the  great  mountain,  terminating  below  in  a  dark 
conical  prominence ;  and  straight  before  me,  in  the  east,  at 
the  distance  apparently  of  a  mile,  another  vast  mass.  Find- 
ing myself  cold,  although  the  weather  was  mild,  I  got  up 
and  made  me  a  couch  of  larger  stones,  grass,  and  a  little 
short  heath ;  unloosed  my  pack,  covered  one  of  my  ex- 
tremities with  a  nightcap,  and  thrust  a  pair  of  dry  stockings 
on  the  other,  ate  a  portion  of  my  scanty  store,  drank  two  or 
three  glasses  of  water  from  a  neighboring  rill,  placed  myself 
in  an  easy  posture,  and  fell  asleep.  About  sunrise  I  awoke, 
fresh,  but  feeble  ;  ascended  the  glen ;  passed  through  a  mag- 
nificent corry,  composed  of  vast  rocks  of  granite ;  ascended 
the  steep  with  great  difficulty,  and  at  length  gained  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  which  was  covered  with  light  gray  mist 
that  rolled  rapidly  along  the  ridges.  As  the  clouds  cleared 
away  at  intervals,  and  the  sun  shone  upon  the  scene,  I  ob- 
tained a  view  of  the  glen  in  which  I  had  passed  the  night, 
the  corry,  the  opposite  hills,  and  a  blue  lake  before  me.  The 
stream  which  I  had  followed  I  traced  to  two  large  fountains, 
from  each  of  which  I  took  a  glassftil,  which  I  quaffed  to  the 
health  of  my  best  friends. 

'^  Descending  from  this  summit,  I  wandered  over  a  high 
moor,  came  upon  the  brink  of  rocks  that  bounded  a  deep 
valley,  in  which  was  a  black  lake ;  proceeded  over  the  un- 
known region  of  alternate  bogs  and  crags;  raised  several 
flocks  of  gray  ptarmigans,  and  at  length,  by  following  a 
ravine,  entered  one  of  the  valleys  of  the  Spey,  near  the 
mouth  of  which  I  saw  a  water-ouzeL  It  was  not  until  noon 
that  I  reached  a  hut,  in  which  I  procured  some  milk.  In 
the  evening,  at  Eangussie,  I  examined  the  ample  store  of 
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plants  that  I  had  collected  in  crossing  the  Grampians,  and 
refreshed  myself  with  a  long  sleep  in  a  more  comfortable 
bed  than  one  of  granite  slabs  with  a  little  grass  and  heather 
spread  over  them." 

Macgillivray's  description  of  the  golden  eagle  of  the  high- 
lands, in  its  eloquence,  reminds  one  of  the  splendid  descrip- 
tions of  his  friend  Audubon.  We  can  only  give  a  few  brief 
extracts. 

«  The  golden  eagle  is  not  seen  to  advantage  in  the  me- 
nagerie of  a  zoological  society,  nor  when  fettered  on  the 
smooth  lawn  of  an  aristocratic  mansion,  or  perched  on  the 
rockwork  of  a  nursery-garden ;  nor  can  his  habits  be  well 
described  by  a  cockney  ornithologist,  whose  proper  province 
it  is  to  concoct  systems,  ^work  out'  analogies,  and  give 
names  to  skins  that  have  come  from  foreign  lands  carefully 
packed  in  boxes  lined  with  tin.  Far  away  among  the  brown 
hills  of  Albyn  is  thy  dwelling-place,  chief  of  the  rocky 
glen !  On  the  crumbling  crag  of  red  granite  —  that  tower 
of  the  fissured  precipices  of  Loch-na-gar —  thou  hast  reposed 
in  safety.  The  croak  of  the  raven  has  broken  thy  slumbers, 
and  thou  gatherest  up  thy  huge  wings,  smoothest  thy  feathers 
on  thy  sides,  and  preparest  to  launch  into  the  aerial  ocean. 
Bird  of  the  desert,  solitary  though  thou  art,  and  hateful  to 
the  sight  of  many  of  thy  fellow-creatures,  thine  must  be  a 
happy  life !  No  lord  hast  thou  to  bend  thy  stubborn  soul  to 
his  wiU,  no  cares  corrode  thy  heart ;  seldom  does  fear  chiU 
thy  free  spirit,  for  the  windy  tempest  and  the  thick  sleet  can- 
not injure  thee,  and  the  lightnings  may  flash  around  thee, 
and  the  thunders  shake  the  everlasting  hills,  without  rousing 
thee  from  thy  dreamy  repose. 

**  See  how  the  sunshine  brightens  the  yellow  tint  of  his 
head  and  neck,  until  it  shines  almost  Uke  gold !  There  he 
stands,  nearly  erect,  with  his  tail  depressed,  his  large  wings 
half  raised  by  his  side,  his  neck  stretched  out,  and  his  eye 
glistening  as  he  glances  arotmd.     Like  other  robbers  of  the 
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desert,  he  has  a  noble  aspect,  an  imperative  mien,  a  look  of 
proud  defiance  ;  but  his  nobility  has  a  dash  of  churlishness, 
and  his  falconship  a  vultuiine  tinge.  Still  he  is  a  noble 
bird,  powerful,  independent,  proud,  and  ferocious ;  regardless 
of  the  weal  or  woe  of  others,  and  intent  solely  on  the  grati- 
fication of  his  own  appetite ;  without  generosity,  without 
honor ;  bold  against  the  defenceless,  but  ever  ready  to  sneak 
firom  danger.  Such  is  his  nobility,  about  which  men  have 
so  raved.  Suddenly  he  raises  his  wings,  for  he  has  heard 
the  whistle  of  the  shepherd  in  the  corry ;  and  bending  for- 
ward, he  springs  into  the  air.  O  that  this  pencil  of  mine 
were  a  musket  charged  with  buckshot  I  Hardly  do  those 
vigorous  flaps  serve  at  first  to  prevent  his  descent ;  but  now, 
curving  upwards,  he  glides  majestically  along.  As  he  passes 
the  comer  of  that  buttressed  and  battlemented  crag,  forth 
rush  two  ravens  from  their  nest,  croaking  fiercely.  While 
one  fiies  above  him  the  other  steals  beneath,  and  they  essay 
to  strike  him,  but  dare  not,  for  they  have  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  the  power  of  his  grasp ;  and  after  following 
him  a  little  way  they  return  to  their  home,  vainly  exulting 
in  the  thought  of  having  driven  him  from  their  neighbor- 
hood. Bent  on  a  £ar  journey,  he  advances  in  a  direct 
•  course,  flapping  his  great  wings  at  regular  intervals,  then 
shooting  along  without  seeming  to  move  them. 

"  Over  the  moors  he  sweeps,  at  the  height  of  two  or  three 
hundred  feet,  bending  his  course  to  either  side,  his  wings 
wide  spread,  his  neck  and  feet  retracted,  now  beating  the 
air,  and  again  sailing  smoothly  along.  Suddenly  he  stops, 
poises  himself  for  a  moment,  stoops,  but  recovers  himself 
without  reaching  the  ground.  The  object  of  his  regards,  a 
golden  plover,  which  he  had  espied  on  her  nest,  has  eluded 
him,  and  he  cares  not  to  pursue  it.  Now  he  ascends  a  little, 
wheels  in  short  curves,  —  presently  rushes  down  headlong,  — 
assumes  the  horizontal  position,  —  when  close  to  the  ground, 
prevents  his  being  dashed  against  it  by  expanding  his  wings 
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and  tail,  —  thrusts  forth  his  talons,  and,  grasping  a  poor  ter- 
rified ptarmigan  that  sits  cowering  among  the  gray  lichen, 
squeezes  it  to  death,  raises  his  head  exultinglj,  emits  a 
dear,  shrill  cry,  and,  springing  from  the  ground,  pursues  his 
journey. 

^  In  passing  a  tall  cliff  that  overhangs  a  small  lake,  he 
is  assailed  by  a  fierce  peregrine  falcon,  which  darts  and 
plunges  at  him  as  if  determined  to  deprive  him  of  his  booty, 
or  di-ive  him  headlong  to  the  ground.  This  proves  a  more 
dangerous  foe  than  the  raven,  and  the  eagle  screams,  yelps, 
and  throws  himself  into  postures  of  defiance ;  but  at  length 
the  hawk,  seeing  the  tyrant  is  not  bent  on  plundering  his 
nest,  leaves  him  to  pursue  his  course  unmolested.  Over 
woods  and  green  fields  and  scattered  hamlets  speeds  the  ea- 
gle ;  and  now  he  enters  the  long  valley  of  the  Dee,  near  the 
upper  end  of  which  is  dimly  seen  through  the  thin  gray  mist 
the  rock  of  his  nest  About  a  mile  from  it  he  meets  his 
mate,  who  has  been  abroad  on  a  similar  errand,  and  is 
returning  with  a  white  hare  in  her  talons.  They  congratu- 
late each  other  with  loud  yelping  cries,  which  rouse  the 
drowsy  shepherd  on  the  strath  below,  who,  mindful  of  the 
lambs  carried  off  in  spring-time,  sends  after  them  his  male- 
diction. Now  they  reach  their  nest,  and  are  greeted  by  their 
young  with  loud  clamor." 

His  descriptions  of  the  haunts  of  the  wild  birds  of  the 
North  are  full  of  picturesque  beauty.  Those  of  the  grouse, 
the  ptarmigan,  the  merlin,  are  full  of  memorable  pictures, 
and  here  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  haunts  of  the  common 
snipe,  which  recalls  many  delightful  associations.  ^  Beauti- 
ful are  those  green  woods  that  hang  upon  the  craggy  sides 
of  the  fern-clad  hills,  where  the  heath-fowl  threads  its  way 
among  the  tufts  of  brown  heath,  and  the  cuckoo  sings  his 
ever-pleasing  notes  as  he  balances  himself  on  the  gray  stone, 
vibrating  his  fan-like  tail.  Now  I  listen  to  the  simple  song 
of  the  mountain  blackbird,  warbled  by  the  quiet  lake  that 
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spreads  its  glittering  bosom  to  the  sun,  winding  far  away 
among  the  momitains,  amid  whose  rocky  glens  wander  the 
wild  deer,  tossing  their  antlered  heads  on  high  as  they  snuff 
the  breeze  tainted  with  the  odor  of  the  slow-paced  shepherd 
and  his  faith^I  dog.  In  that  recess,  formed  by  two  moss-clad 
slabs  of  mica-slate,  the  lively  wren  jerks  up  its  little  tail, 
and  chits  its  merry  note,  as  it  recalls  its  straggling  young 
ones  that  have  wandered  among  the  bushes.  From  the 
sedgy  slope,  sprinkled  with  white  cotton-grass,  comes  the 
shrill  cry  of  the  solitary  curlew ;  and  there,  high  over  the 
heath,  wings  his  meandering  way  the  joyous  snipe,  giddy 
with  excess  of  unalloyed  happiness. 

"  There  another  has  sprung  from  among  the  yellow-flow- 
ered marigolds  that  profusely  cover  the  marsh.  Upwards 
slantingly,  on  rapidly  vibrating  wings,  he  shoots,  uttering 
the  while  his  shrill,  two-noted  cry.  Tissick,  tissick,  quoth 
the  snipe,  as  he  leaves  the  bog.  Now  in  silence  he  wends 
his  way,  until  at  length,  having  reached  the  height  of  per- 
haps a  thousand  feet,  he  zigzags  along,  emitting  a  louder  and 
shriller  cry  of  zoo-zee,  zoo-zee,  zoo-zee ;  which  over,  vary- 
ing his  action,  he  descends  on  quivering  pinions,  curving 
towards  the  earth  with  surprising  speed,  while  from  the 
rapid  beats  of  his  wing  the  tremulous  air  gives  to  the  ear 
what  at  first  seems  the  voice  of  distant  thunder.  This  noise 
some  have  likened  to  the  bleating  of  a  goat  at  a  distance  on 
the  hill-side,  and  thus  have  named  our  bird  the  Air-goat  and 
Air-bleater." 

In  his  later  volumes,  the  naturalist  gives  many  admirable 
descriptions  of  the  haunts  of  Bea-blrds  along  the  rock-bound 
shores  of  his  native  Highlands.  He  loves  to  paint  the  coast 
of  the  lonely  Hebrides,  where  he  often  resorted  in  the  sum- 
mer months  to  watch  and  study  the  divers  and  plungers  of 
the  sea.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  picture  of  the  gray  heron 
on  a  Highland  coast :  — 

^The  cold  blasts  of  the  north  sweep  along  the  ruffled 
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surface  of  the  lake,  over  whose  deep  waters  frown  the  rug- 
ged crags  of  rusty  gneiss,  having  their  crevices  sprinkled 
with  tu^  of  withered  herbage,  and  their  summits  covered 
with  stunted  birches  and  alders.  The  desolate  hills  around 
are  partiaQj  covered  with  snow,  the  pastures  are  drenched 
with  the  rams,  the  brown  torrents  scum  the  heathy  slopes, 
and  the  little  birds  have  long  ceased  to  enliven  those  de- 
serted thickets  with  their  gentle  songs.  Margining  the 
waters,  extends  a  long  muddy  beach,  over  which  are  scat- 
tered blocks  of  stone,  partially  clothed  with  dusky  and  oli- 
vaceous weeds.  Here  and  there  a  gull  floats  buoyantly  in 
the  shallows  ;  some  oyster-«atchers  repose  on  a  gravel-bank, 
their  bills  buried  among  their  plumage ;  and  there,  on  that 
low  shelf,  is  perched  a  solitary  heron,  like  a  monument  of 
listless  indolence,  —  a  bird  petrified  in  its  slumber.  At 
another  time,  when  the  tide  has  retired,  you  may  find  it 
wandering,  with  slow  and  careful  tread,  among  the  little 
pools,  and  by  the  sides  of  the  rocks,  in  search  of  small  fishes 
and  crabs  ;  but,  unless  you  are  bent  on  watching  it,  you  will 
find  more  amusement  in  observing  the  lively  tringas  and 
tumstones,  ever  in  rapid  motion ;  for  the  heron  is  a  dull  and 
lazy  bird,  or  at  least  he  seems  to  be  such ;  and  even  if  you 
draw  near,  he  rises  in  so  listless  a  manner,  that  you  think  it 
a  hard  task  for  him  to  unfold  his  large  wings  and  heavily 
beat  the  air,  until  he  has  fairly  raised  himself.  But  now  he 
floats  away,  lightly,  though  with  slow  flapping,  screams  his 
harsh  cry,  and  tries  to  soar  to  some  distant  place,  where  he 
may  remain  unmolested  by  the  prying  naturalist. 

^  Perhaps  you  may  wonder  at  finding  him  in  so  cold  and 
desolate  a  place  as  this  dull  sesrcreek,  on  the  most  northern 
coast  of  Scotland,  and  that,  too,  in  the  very  midst  of  winter ; 
but  the  heron  courts  not  society,  and  seems  to  care  as  little  as 
any  one  for  the  cold.  "Were  you  to  betake  yourself  to  the  other 
extremity  of  the  island,  where  the  scenery  is  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character,  and  the  inlands  swarm  with  ducks  and  gulls, 
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there,  too,  you  would  find  the  heron,  unaltered  in  manners, 
slow  in  his  movements,  careful  and  patient,  ever  hungry  and 
ever  lean ;  for  even  when  in  best  condition,  he  never  attains 
the  plumpness  that  gives  you  the  idea  of  a  comfortable  ex- 
istence/' 

In  1841  Mr.  Macgillivray  was  appointed  by  the  Crown  to 
the  Professorship  of  Natural  History  in  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen,  solely  on  account  of  his  acknowledged  merit,  for 
he  had  no  interest  whatever ;  and  the  zeal,  ability,  and  suc- 
cess with  which  he  discharged  his  duties  amply  justified  the 
nomination.  He  was  an  admirable  lecturer,  —  clear,  simple, 
and  methodical,  laboring  to  lay  securely  the  foundations  c^ 
knowledge  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  He  imbued  them  with 
the  love  of  science,  and  communicated  to  them  —  as  every 
successful  lecturer  cannot  fail  to  do  —  a  portion  of  his  own 
enthusiasm. 

In  the  autumn  of  1850  he  made  an  excursion  to  Braemar, 
with  the  intention  of  writing  an  account  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Balmoral  (which  was  ready  for  publication  at  the 
time  of  his  death) ;  and  he  afterwards  extended  his  excur- 
sion to  the  central  region  of  the  Grampians,  in  pursuit  of  the 
materials  for  another  work.  The  fatigue  and  exposm^  which 
he  underwent  on  this  occasion  seriously  affected  his  health ; 
and  he  removed  to  Torquay,  in  Devon,  in  hopes  of  renewed 
vigor.  But  he  never  rallied.  A  severe  calamity  befell  him 
while  in  Devon,  through  the  sudden  death  of  his  wife,  to 
whom  he  was  tenderly  attached.  Nevertheless,  he  went  on 
steadily  with  his  work,  which  even  his  seriously  impaired 
health  would  not  permit  him  to  interrupt  We  can  conceive 
him  in  such  a  state  to  have  written  the  following  passage, 
which  appears  in  the  Pre&xse  to  his  last  work,  published  in 
the  week  of  his  death. 

"  As  the  wounded  bird  seeks  some  quiet  retreat,  where, 
freed  from  the  persecution  of  the  pitiless  fowler,  it  may  pass 
the  time  of  its  anguish  in  forgetfolness  of  the  outer  world,  so 
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liave  I,  assailed  hj  disease,  betaken  myself  to  a  sheltered 
nook,  where,  unannoyed  by  the  piercing  blasts  of  the  North 
Sea,  I  had  been  led  to  hope  that  my  Ufe  might  be  protracted 
beyond  the  most  dangerous  season  of  the  year.  It  is  thus 
that  I  issue  from  Devonshire  the  present  volume,  which, 
however,  contains  no  observations  of  mine  made  there,  the 
scenes  of  my  labors  being  in  distant  parts  of  the  country. 

^'It  is  well  that  the  observations  irom  which  these  de- 
scriptions have  been  prepared,  were  made  many  years  ago, 
when  I  was  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  enjoyed  the  blessings 
of  health,  and  freedom  £ix>m  engrossing  public  duties ;  for  I 
am  persuaded  that  now  I  should  be  in  some  respects  less 
qualified  for  the  task, — more,  however,  from  the  failure  of 
physical  than  of  mental  power.  Here,  on  the  rocky  prom- 
ontory, I  shiver  in  the  breeze,  which,  to  my  companion,  is 
but  cool  and  bracing.  The  east  wind  ruffles  the  sea,  and 
impels  the  little  waves  to  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  bay, 
which  present  alternate  cliffs  of  red  sandstone  and  beaches 
of  yeUow  sand,  backed  by  undulated  heights  and  gentle 
accHvities,  slowly  rising  to  the  not  distant  horizon;  fields 
and  woods,  with  villages,  and  scattered  villas,  forming  —  not 
wild  nor  altogether  tame  —  a  pleasing  landscape,  which,  in 
its  summer  and  autumnal  garniture  of  grass  and  com,  and 
sylvan  verdure,  orchard  blossom  and  fruit,  tangled  fence- 
bank,  and  furze-clad  common,  will  be  beautiful  indeed  to 
the  lover  of  nature.  Then,  the  bahny  breezes  from  the 
west  and  south  wiU  wafl  health  to  the  reviving  invalid. 
At  present,  the  cold  vernal  gales  sweep  along  the  Channel, 
conveying  to  its  haven  the  extended  fleet  of  boats  that 
render  Bircham,  on  the  opposite  horn  of  the  bay,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  southern  fishing-stations  of  Eng- 
land. High  over  the  waters,  here  and  there,  a  solitary  gull 
slowly  advances  against  the  breeze,  or  shoots  athwart,  or, 
with  a  beautiful  gliding  motion,  sweeps  down  the  aerial  cur- 
rent.   At  the  entrance  to  Torquay  are  assembled  many  birds 
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of  the  same  kind,  which,  hj  their  hoTering  near  the  surface, 
their  varied  evolutions,  and  mingling  cries,  indicate  a  shoal, 
probably,  of  atherines  or  sprats.  On  that  little  pyramidal 
rock,  projecting  from  the  water,  repose  two  dusky  cormo- 
rants ;  and  far  away,  in  the  direction  of  Portland  Island,  a 
gaonet,  well  known  by  its  peculiar  flight,  winnows  its  explor- 
ing way,  and  plunges  headlong  into  the  deep." 

And,  speaking  of  the  conclusion  of  his  great  work,  on  the 
last  page  he  says  of  it :  — 

"  Commenced  in  hope,  and  carried  on  with  zeal,  though 
ended  in  sorrow  and  sickness,  I  can  look  upon  my  work  with- 
out much  regard  to  the  opinions  which  contemporary  writers 
may  form  of  it,  assured  that  what  is  useful  in  it  will  not  be  for- 
gotten, and  knowing  that  already  it  has  had  a  beneficial  effect 
on  many  of  the  present,  and  will  more  powerfully  influence 
the  next  generation  of  our  home  ornithologists.  I  had  been 
led  to  think  that  I  had  occasionally  been  somewhat  rude,  or 
at  least  blunt,  in  my  criticisms ;  but  I  do  not  perceive  wherein 
I  have  much  erred  in  that  respect,  and  I  feel  no  inclination 
to  apologize.  I  have  been  honest  and  sincere  in  my  endeav- 
ors to  promote  the  truth.  With  death,  apparently  not  dis- 
tant, before  my  eyes,  I  am  pleased  to  think  that  I  have  not 
countenanced  error  through  fear  or  favor ;  neither  have  I  in 
any  case  modified  my  statements  so  as  to  endeavor  thereby 
to  conceal  or  paUiate  my  faults.  Though  I  might  have  ac- 
complished more,  I  am  f hank^l  for  having  been  permitted 
to  add  very  considerably  to  the  knowledge  previously  ob- 
tained of  a  very  pleasant  subject  If  I  have  not  very  fi:e- 
quently  indulged  in  reflections  on  the  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness  of  Grod,  as  su^ested  by  even  my  imperfect  under- 
standing of  his  wonderful  works,  it  is  not  because  I  have  not 
ever  been  sensible  of  the .  relation  between  the  Creator  and 
his  creatures,  nor  because  my  chief  enjoyment  when  wander- 
ing among  the  hills  and  valleys,  exploring  the  rugged  shores 
of  the  ocean,  or  searching  the  cultivated  fields,  has  not  been 
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in  a  sense  of  His  presence.    '  To  Him  who  alone  doeth  great 
wonders  *  be  all  the  glory  and  praise.     Reader,  farewell  1 " 

Mr.  Macgillivray  was  able  to  return  to  Aberdeen  —  to 
die.  He  expired  on  the  5th  of  September,  1852,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-six,  leaving  a  large  £eunily  behind  him,  for  whom  he  had 
been  unable  (through  the  slendemess  of  his  means  through- 
out life)  to  make  any  provision.  BGs  eldest  son,  however, 
had  already  distinguished  himself  as  a  naturalist,  having  been 
employed  by  the  late  Earl  of  Derby  to  accompany  the  expe- 
dition sent  by  him  round  the  world ;  and  he  was  subsequently 
appointed  Government  Naturalist  on  board  the  Rattlesnake, 
to  complete  the  exploration  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and 
Southern  Pacific,  We  may,  therefore,  expect  to  have  con- 
siderable accessions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  histoiy 
of  these  interesting  regions  &om  his  abeady  experienced  pen. 
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SYDNEY  SMITH,  in  his  amusing  and  clever  letter  to 
Archdeacon  Singleton,  thus  describes  Lord  John  Bus- 
sell  :  — "  There  is  not  a  better  man  in  England  than  Lord 
John  Bussell;  but  his  worst  failure  is,  that  he  is  utterly 
ignorant  of  all  moral  fear ;  there  is  nothing  he  would  not 
undertake.  I  believe  he  would  perform  the  operation  for  the 
stone,  build  St  Peter's,  or  assume  (with  or  without  ten  min- 
utes' notice)  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet ;  and  no  one 
would  discover  by  his  manner  that  the  patient  had  died,  the 
church  tumbled  down,  and  the  Channel  fleet  been  knocked  to 
atoms.  I  believe  his  motives  are  always  pure,  and  his  meas- 
ures often  able ;  but  they  are  endless,  and  never  done  with 
that  pedetentous  pace  and  that  pedetentous  mind  in  which  it 
behooves  the  wise  and  virtuous  improver  to  walk.  He  alarms 
the  wise  Liberals  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  sleep  soundly  while 
he  has  the  command  of  the  watch." 

This,  though  a  smart  sketch,  is  by  no  means  correct ;  in- 
deed, it  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  reverse  of  correct  What 
Sydney  Smith  averred  Lord  John  Russell  to  be,  that  assur- 
edly he  is  not  No  man  is  less  rash  than  he ;  no  man  is 
slower  to  initiate  measures.  By  nature  and  temperament,  he 
is  eminently  conservative.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was  pro- 
verbially cautious,  was  bolder  than  he ;  witness  his  thorough- 
going measure  on  the  Com  Laws.  Gladstone,  also  a  care- 
ful, slow  man,  has  shot  far  ahead  of  Russell  in  matters  of 
finance.     Had  Lord  John  Russell  not  been  a  man  of  great 
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tact,  discretion,  and  caution,  he  never  could  have  secured  the 
confidence  of  his  large  body  of  followers.  And  when  he  has  * 
lost  adherents,  and  excited  suspicions  amongst  those  who  sit 
upon  his  own  side  of  the  House,  it  has  almost  invariably  been 
through  his  holding  back,  —  his  disposition  to  stand  still  and 
even  to  recede,  —  certainly  never  through  his  enterprise  or 
boldness. 

Lord  John  Eussell  is  an  eminently  respectable  politician. 
His  high  family  connections  give  him  influence,  and  his  pure 
personal  character  commands  respect.  He  is  a  man  of  care- 
fully cultivated  powers,  of  sound  judgment,  of  large  experi- 
ence, and  of  undoubted  patriotism.  He  is  beloved,  as  well 
as  admired.  But  he  is  not  a  man  of  genius ;  he  is  neither 
brilliant  n<Hr  original ;  his  qualities  are  of  a  more  solid,  prac- 
tical, and  useM  kind.  He  has  excellent  tact,  his  style  of  speak- 
ing is  exactly  suited  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  though 
he  is  not  eloquent,  no  man  makes  more  appropriate  and  teU- 
ing  speeches,  or  is  more  attentively  listened,  to.  He  is  not  an 
orator,  yet  he  succeeds  better  than  many  orators  do,  for  he 
labors  to  convince.  And  he  does  this  in  spite  of  his  deficiency 
in  those  graces  which  are  so  greatly  admired  in  other  speak- 
ers. His  physique  is  against  him.  He  is  a  Httle,  quiet, 
modest,  ahnost  insignificantrlooking  personage.  His  features 
are  sharp,  and  his  frame  fragile.  When  he  is  first  pointed 
out,  you  wonder  that  such  a  man  can  be  a  leader  of  the  House 
of  Conunons,  and  of  the  many  great,  bulky  men  you  find  there. 
But,  as  Ben  Jonson  says, 

"  It  is  not  growing,  like  a  tree, 
In  bnlk,  doth  make  man  better  be.** 

And  when  Lord  John  Eussell  speaks,  you  soon  find  that  in 
him,  as  in  all  of  us,  ^^  the  mind 's  the  measure  of  the  man.'' 
His  manner,  at  first,  is  rather  hesitating,  and  his  voice  is 
feeble  in  tone  and  quality.  It  is  somewhat  monotonous,  and 
seemingly  incapable  of  that  fine  modulation  which  is  admired 
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60  much  in  the  orations  of  Disraeli.  There  is  an  aristocratic 
twang  and  thorough  House  of  Commons  tone  about  it  As 
he  warms,  he  becomes  freer  and  easier,  but  he  rarely  rises 
into  enthusiasm.  When  he  has  said  a  good  thing,  which  he 
does  in  the  most  polished  manner,  he  turns  round,  as  if  to 
receive  the  cheers  of  his  supporters,  which  are  always  ready ; 
and  his  statesmanlike  views,  expounded  in  felicitous  diction, 
rarely  fail  to  command  the  admiration  of  both  sides  of  the 
House.  He  is  always  self-possessed,  and  on  emergencies,  he 
is  never  found  wanting  in  skill  and  energy.  It  is  these  quali- 
ties, and  his  long  experience  of  Parliamentary  tactics,  which 
have  given  Lord  John  his  present  eminent  position  in  the 
British  legislature. 

He  entered  the  House  of  Commons  when  a  very  young 
man.  He  was  bom  in  1792, —  the  third  son  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Bedford,  —  and  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  in 
1813,  as  member  for  Tavistock,  one  of  the  family  boroughs. 
He  thus  commenced  his  Parliamentary  career  at  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  has  continued  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  almost  without  interval  since  then,  —  that  is,  for 
a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years.  His  maiden  speech  was 
made  on  the  Alien  Bill,  in  the  year  1814.  The  speech 
which  he  then  delivered  very  much  resembled  one  of  his 
speeches  now ;  it  was  terse,  pointed,  argumentative,  and 
enlivened  by  playful  satire  and  wit.  In  that  speech  he 
alluded  to  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  to  which 
he  afterwards  devoted  himself  so  thoroughly,  and  made  the 
question  almost  his  own  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
would  be  beside  our  purpose  to  quote  the  early  sentiments 
of  Lord  John  on  this  topic,  but  it  appears  to  us  that  not 
only  was  his  mind,  character,  and  style  of  oratory  formed  at 
that  early  period  of  his  career,  but  that  he  has  added  httle 
to  these  except  what  careful  culture  and  the  maturing  influ- 
ence of  years  and  experience  have  necessarily  eflfected.  In 
this  respect  he  strikingly  differs  from  Peel,  Disraeli,  and 
many  of  his  famous  contemporaries. 
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From  1814  to  1831  he  revived  jfrom  time  to  time  the 
discussion  of  Whig  Parliamentary  Reform,  as  opposed  to 
Badical  FarHamentarj  Beform.  To  the  Matter  he  was 
always  opposed ;  and  he  withstood  Burdett,  O'Connell,  and 
Hunt  as  emphatically  as  Sir  Harry  Inglis  himself  could  do. 
His  plans  were  invariably  moderate,  and  on  one  occasion,  at 
the  request  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  he  withdrew  his  resolutions 
for  the  disfranchisement  of  certain  corrupt  boroughs,  on  the 
understanding  that  Grampound  only  was  to  be  disfranchised, 
which  was  done.  But  two  years  later,  in  1821,  he  renewed 
his  efforts,  proposing  to  extend  the  measure  of  disfranchise- 
ment of  rotten  boroughs,  and  transfer  the  seats  to  large 
towns  then  unrepresented.  The  question  was  taken  up  out 
of  doors,  agitation  increased  from  year  to  year,  until  March, 
1831,  when  Lord  John  proposed  the  first  Beform  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  measure  was  thought  to  be  very 
revolutionary  at  the  time ;  but  experience  has  shown  that  it 
was  rather  conservative  than  otherwise.  Still  it  was  a  great 
and  important  constitutional  change,  to  which  Lord  John 
Russell's  exertions  were  greatly  instrumental.  Since  then 
he  has  been  prominently  before  the  public  as  a  practical 
statesman,  a9  a  Liberal  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  occasionally  as  Prime  Minister  of  Britain.  He  has 
represented  during  his  career  the  moderate  liberalism  of  his 
age,  and  his  exertions  have  been  devoted  quite  as  much  to 
restraining  the  too  eager  amongst  his  own  followers,  as  to 
urgiDg  on  the  lagging  spirit  of  his  opponents.  One  thing  is 
clear  and  admitted,  that  Lord  John  Russell  is  a  thoroughly 
honest  politician,  animated  by  a  pure  sense  of  duty,  and  that, 
while  many  others  of  our  public  men  have  proved  faithless, 
he  has  adhered  pretty  constantly  to  his  early  moderate  Whig 
principles  and  opinions. 

We  turn  now  to  Lord  John  Russell's  career  as  an  author, 
—  for  he,  like  many  other  members  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration, has  been  a  writer  of  books.     His  success  as  a  writer 
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lias,  however,  been  but  moderate,  and  we  question  whether 
the  copyright  of  his  works  would  be  regarded  by  any  book- 
seller as  a  desirable  investment.  That  he  has  sought  to 
achieve  reputation  as  a  writer  of  books  is,  however,  credita- 
ble to  him  as  a  man  ;  and  it  indicates  a  literary  taste  which 
is  honorable  even  to  a  lord.  He  has  written  a  novel, — 
"  The  Nun  of  Aronea ; "  a  play,  —  "  Don  Carlos  ; "  a  biog- 
raphy, —  "  Loi-d  William  Bussell ; "  a  history,  —  "  Memoirs 
of  the  Affairs  of  Europe ; "  and  he  has  written  several 
essays  and  tracts  on  political  subjects.  His  last  works  are 
his  "  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Fox,"  and  his  "  Memoirs  and 
Letters  of  Moore,"  —  both  of  which  might  have  been  better 
done. 

To  speak  the  tinith,  his  Lordship  does  not  shine  as  an 
author.  We  have  inquired  for  "  The  Nun  of  Aronea  "  at 
the  circulating  hbrary,  but  the  librarian's  answer  was, 
"  Never  heard  of  such  a  book."  The  Nun  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  a  mere  curiosity  of  literature,  interesting 
only  as  a  Piime  Minister's  first  literary  enterprise.  Several 
of  the  leading  Wliig  ministers  made  their  literary  debiU  in 
the  same  line.  The  Marquis  of  Normanb/s  novel,  entitled 
"  No,"  is,  we  suppose,  still  inquired  after,  though%it  is  a  some- 
what sickly  affair.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  and  Sir  William 
Molesworth  ai'C  also  authors,  but  of  a  more  solid,  philosoph- 
ical kind.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Lord  Byron  —  with 
whom  Lord  John  Russell  was  intimate  in  his  early  years, 
travelling  with  him  in  Portugal  in  1 809  —  had  some  influ- 
ence in  directing  Lord  John  Russell's  attention  to  imagi- 
native literature.  His  journey  in  Spain  seems  to  have 
suggested  to  him  the  subject  of  the  drama  commenced  by 
him  about  the  same  time,  though  not  published  for  many 
years  after,  on  the  subject  of  "  Don  Carlos."  This  play  has 
been  a  good  deal  ridiculed  by  his  Lordship's  literary  op- 
ponents, yet  it  is  a  favorable  specimen  of  his  literary  powers, 
even  though  it  be  not  equal  to  Schiller's  tragedy  bearing  the 
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same  title.  The  Westminster  Review  has  characterized  the 
speeches  in  the  play,  which  are  intended  to  be  dignified,  as 
"  grand  nonsense,  which,  of  all  things,  is  the  most  unsupport- 
able ;  **  and  added,  that  "  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  poetical 
feeling,  nor  a  single  passage  that  rises  above  commonplace, 
not  a  character  or  creation  in  the  whole  dramaHs  persoruB  ; 
they  are  mere  automata ;  a  more  undignified,  pitiful  puppet 
than  Philip  could  not  be  walked  through  five  acts  of  any 
play ;  nor  a  more  puling,  characterless  personage  than  Don 
Carlos,  whose  mawkish  sentimentality  would  overpower  even 
a  boarding-school  miss  of  the  last  generation."  This,  how- 
ever, is  too  severe.  For  example,  the  following  passage  is 
well  written,  and  it  will  be  read  with  interest  now,  as  indi- 
cating, under  the  guise  of  a  fictitious  character,  the  source  of 
the  writer^s  own  after-success  in  the  political  drama  in  which 
he  has  played  so  prominent  a  part :  — 

Valdez.  It  was  mj  aim. 

And  I  obtained  it  not  for  empty  glory, 
For  as  I  rooted  out  the  weeds  of  passion, 
One  still  remained,  and  grew  till  its  tall  plant 
Struck  root  in  every  fibre  of  my  heart: 
It  was  ambition,  —  not  the  mean  desire 
Of  rank  or  title,  but  great,  glorious  sway 
0*er  multitudes  of  minds. 

Lucero.    That  you  have  gained. 

Valdeg,    I  have  indeed,  and  why?    I  »11  tell  thee  why. 
My  appetites 
Were  in  one  potent  essence  concentrate, 
I  neither  loved,  nor  feasted,  nor  played  dice ; 
Power  was  my  feast,  my  mistress,  and  my  game. 
Thus  I  have  acted  with  a  wil^entire, 
And  wreathed  the  passion  that  distracted  others 
Into  a  sceptre  for  myself. 

Another  of  Lord  John's  early  essays,  if  not  his  first,  was 
a  book  entitled  ^  Essays  and  Sketches  of  Life  and  Charac- 
ter, by  a  Gentleman  who  has  left  his  Lodgings."  The 
pseudonyme  assumed  by  his  Lordship  on  this  occasion  was 
^  Joseph  Skillet,"  who  ushered  the  essays  into  notion  with  a 
10 
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rather  humorous  preface,  explaining  how  the  MSS.  came 
into  his  possession,  and  why  he  determined  to  print  them. 
This  was  a  fashion  in  vogue  at  the  time,  and  probably  the 
author  of  Waverley  helped  it  by  the  very  amusing  prefaces 
which  he  usually  prefixed  to  his  novels.  Joseph  Skillet's 
essays  were  not,  however,  very  brilliant,  though  somewhat 
dogmatic.  They  indicated  considerable  reading,  and  a  cul- 
tivated literary  taste.  There  is  some  smartness  about  the 
essays,  but  we  search  them  in  vain  for  one  original  thought. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  passage  on  "  Men  of  Letters : "  — 

*'  There  is  no  class  of  persons,  it  may  be  observed,  whose 
feelings  are  more  open  to  remark  than  men  of  letters.  In 
the  first  place,  they  are  raised  on  an  eminence,  where  every- 
thing they  do  is  carefully  observed  by  those  who  have  not 
been  able  to  get  so  high.  In  the  next  place,  their  occupa- 
tion, especially  if  they  are  poets,  being  either  the  expression 
of  superabundant  feeling  or  the  pursuit  of  praise,  they  are 
naturally  more  sensitive  and  quick  in  their  emotions  than 
any  other  class  of  men :  hence  a  thousand  httle  quarrels 
and  passing  irritabilities.  In  the  next  place,  they  have  the 
power  of  wounding  deeply  those  of  whom  they  are  envious. 
A  man  who  shoots  envies  another  who  shoots  better.  A 
shoemaker  even  envies  another  who  makes  more  popular 
shoes ;  but  the  sportsman  and  the  shoemaker  can  only  say 
they  do  not  like  their  rivals ;  the  author  cuts  his  brother 
author  to  the  bone  with  the  sharp  edge  of  an  epigram  or 
hon  motP 

But  Lord  John's  reputation  as  a  literary  man  rather  rests 
on  his  political  works  than  on  any  of  those  above  mentioned. 
In  1820  he  published  a  Life  of  his  distinguished  ancestor, 
Lord  William  Russell.  This  is  a  good,  readable  biography, 
though  we  are  disposed  to  suspect  biographies  written  by 
descendants  of  distinguished  men.  They  can  scarcely  be 
called  impartial,  as  they  are  concerned  to  spare  the  deceased 
in  matters  about  which  the  public  are  interested  in  knowing 
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the  whole  truth.  The  «  Life  of  Lord  William  Russell"  is 
rather  too  much  of  a  collection,  in  the  style  of  Moore's 
Life  and  Letters.  In  the  art  of  biography,  Lord  John 
certainly  is  not  great  Speaking  of  the  opinion  of  his  rela- 
tive, the  author  states:  "The  political  opinions  of  Lord 
Russell  were  those  of  a  Whig.  His  religious  creed  was 
that  of  a  mild  and  talented  OhristianJ^  But  he  adds,  speak- 
ing of  his  animosity  to  the  Catholics :  "  It  must  be  owned 
that  the  violence  of  Lord  Russell  against  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics betrayed  him  into  credulity/'  Thus,  the  mild  and  tal- 
ented Christian,  according  to  the  author,  was  a  man  of 
violent  animosity  and  a  credulous  zealot 

Lord  John,  when  recently  speaking  at  Bristol,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  English  History,  was  very  hard  upon  Hume  and 
others,  who  fell  infinitely  short  of  his  own  high  standard. 
But  it  is  dear  that  the  history  of  England,  written  in  the 
above  style,  would  be  neither  accurate  nor  instructive. 

In  1821  another  work  appeared  from  Lord  John  Russell's 
pen,  entitled  "An  Essay  on  the  History  of  the  English 
Government  and  Constitution,  fix)m  the  Reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh  to  the  present  Time."  This  work  is  fragmentary, 
being  only  the  latter  half  of  the  treatise  originally  proposed 
by  his  Lordship,  which  was  to  embrace  an  examination  of 
the  history  of  constitutional  monarchies.  The  Essay  con- 
tains a  summaiy  of  the  then  political  opinions  of  his  Lord- 
ship on  poor  laws,  national  debt,  liberty  of  the  press.  Parlia- 
mentary reform,  public  schools,  and  such  like  subjects.  The 
conclusion  of  the  treatise  contains  the  pith  of  it,  as  post- 
scripts often  do,  and  it  is  as  follows :  "  There  was  a  practical 
wisdom  in  our  ancestors,  which  induced  them  to  alter  and 
vary  the  form  of  our  institutions  as  they  went  on,  to  suit  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  and  reform  them  according  to  the 
dictates  of  experience.  They  never  ceased  to  work  upon 
one  frame  of  government,  as  a  sculptor  fashions  the  model 
of  a  favorite  statue.    It  is  an  act  now  seldom  used,  and  the 
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disuse  has  been  attended  with  evils  of  the  most  alarming 
magnitude."  Cobbett  would  Jiave  found  a  rich  subject  for 
his  sarcasm  in  this  sentence,  had  he  analyzed  it  in  his  usual 
scarifying  style,  —  for  it  is  anything  but  well  written,  —  yet 
you  see  through  the  author^s  meaning  clearly  enough ;  the 
Westminster  Review  thus  briefly  criticised  it :  "  The  sen- 
/  tence  exhibits  the  tinkering  propensities  of  Lord  John  to 
mend  the  constitutional  kettle."  In  former  days,  his  Lord- 
ship was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Com  Laws,  which  he 
looked  upon  as  "  preventing  the  abandonment  of  agriculture 
in  England ; "  and  he  very  highly  approved  Lord  Lauder- 
dale's scheme  of  coining  guineas  of  the  value  of  twenty-one 
shillings  paper  currency,  as  a  measure  necessary  for  "  the 
safety  of  the  State  "  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  claims  of 
the  national  creditor. 

One  of  the  best-written  sentences  in  the  last-mentioned 
Essay  is  that  in  which  his  Lordship  describes  the  character 
of  the  pohtical  lawyer,  —  a  description,  however,  by  no 
means  complimentary  to  the  Bar :  — 

"  Grenerally  speaking,  the  first  disposition  of  a  lawyer,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  to  inquire  boldly  and  argue  sharply 
upon  public  abuses.  They  are  not  apt  to  indulge  any  bigoted 
reverence  for  the  depositaries  of  power ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  value  Hberty  as  the  guardian  of  free  speech.  But 
the  close  of  a  lawyer's  life  is  not  always  conformable  to  his 
outset  Many  who  commence  by  too  warm  an  admiration 
for  popular  privileges,  end  by  too  frigid  a  contempt  for  all 
enthusiasm.  They  are  accustomed  to  let  their  tongues  for 
the  hour,  and  by  a  natural  transition  they  sell  them  for  a 
term  of  years,  or  for  life.  Commencing  with  the  vanity  of 
popular  harangues,  they  end  by  the  meanest  calculations  of 
avarice."  This  is  certainly  sense,  but  happily  not  quite 
correct.  There  are  lawyers  who  have  ratted;  but  even 
ministers  are  not  infallible ;  and  there  are  men  of  all  political 
parties  the  close  of  whose  lives  is  not  always  conformable  to 
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their  outset,  —  for  which,  indeed,  they  are  as  often  entitled 
to  our  praise  as  to  our  blame. 

The  largest  work  which  Lord  John  has  published,  and  that 
on  which  he  has  bestowed  most  pains,  is  his  "  Memoirs  of 
Europe  fix)m  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,"  published  in  two  quarto 
Tolumes,  in  1824 ;  and  it  has  since  reached  a  fourth  edition. 
This  bespeaks  the  public  approval.  But  the  book  is  dull, 
and  lends  no  fresh  interest  to  the  history  of  the  period.  It 
is  a  dry  compilation,  an  annotated  chapter  of  historical 
events ;  but  it  is  not  history,  unless  it  be  the  dropsy  of  his- 
tory. Beside  Macaulay,  Alison,  and  Martineau,  his  Lordship 
indeed  looks  small.  But  he  continued  to  write  other  histori- 
cal works ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  "  The  Establishment 
of  the  Turks  in  Europe ;  an  Historical  Essay,  with  Preface," 
published  in  1828,.  in  which  the  author  regarded  with  rather 
a  favorable  eye  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet,  but  failed  to  give 
any  clear  idea  of  the  history  or  government  of  Turkey  in 
Europe.  Another  historical  essay  followed,  in  1832,  on 
"The  Causes  of  the  French  Revolution,"  a  gossiping  book 
about  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  the  court  of  Louis ;  but  its 
title  is  evidently  a  misnomer.  Indeed,  his  Lordship  was  now 
so  immersed  in  the  political  life  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  works  of  an  elaborate  or  carefully  studied  character 
were  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  his  pen.  Nevertheless,  he 
has  since  appeared  as  an  author,  or  rather  as  an  editor,  —  in 
1842,  as  the  editor  of  the  "  Correspondence  of  John,  Fourth 
Duke  of  Bedford,"  and  more  recently  as  the  editor  of  Tom 
Moore's  and  Charles  James  Fox's  "Life  and  Correspond- 
ence." The  subjects  are  in  themselves  of  great  interest, 
and  deserve  able  and  careful  treatment.  Whether  they  have 
received  that,  let  the  critics  and  the  public  be  the  judges.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  Lord  John  Russell's  reputation  with 
posterity  will  not  depend  upon  his  literary  works.  His  true 
arena  is  the  House  of  Commons,  —  the  theatre  of  his  great- 
est intellectual  efforts  and  his  most  decided  triumphs. 
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THE  distinguished  Conservative  leader  of  tlie  House  of 
Commons  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  literary,  quite 
as  much  as  a  political  character.  He  had  achieved  a  repu- 
tation as  an  author  long  before  his  advent  as  a  debater ;  and, 
not  improbably,  it  was  his  careful  training  in  the  former 
capacity  which  laid  the  foundations  of  lus  success  in  the 
latter. 

This  British  statesman  is  of  Jewish  descent  His  grand- 
father, Benjamin  Disraeli,  was  a  Venetian  merchant,  settled 
for  many  years  in  England.  He  left  a  moderate  fortune  to 
his  son,  Isaac  Disraeli,  the  well-known  author  of  the  "  Curi- 
osities of  Literature,"  and  other  works.  Mr.  Isaac  Disraeli 
lived  at  the  old  house.  No.  6  Bloomsbury  Square,  where 
Benjamin,  the  future  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was 
bom,  in  December,  1805. 

The  son  took  after  the  father's  tastes,  and  very  early 
made  his  debtU  in  literature.  After  a  careftd  course  of 
school  instruction,  and  an  ineffectual  attempt  on  the  part 
of  his  father  to  make  a  city  merchant  of  him,  the  youth 
made  a  tour  in  Grermany,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  on  his 
return  to  England  he  set  about  the  composition  of  his  first 
work,  which  was  published  while  he  was  yet  a  minor,  in  the 
beginning  of  1826.  The  book  was  a  novel,  in  five  volumes, 
—  the  well-known  "  Vivian  Grey."  Its  appearance  caused 
considerable  excitement  in  the  Kterary  world ;  it  quite 
puzzled  the  busy  idlers  of  high  life  by  its  pictures  of  fashion- 
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able  society,  which,  however  faithful  they  may  have  been, 
were  calculated  to  give  the  general  reader  a  thorough  con- 
tempt for  that  blase  region  of  humanity.  But  those  caterers 
for  the  press,  who  assumed  to  represent  the  aristocratic 
portion  of  society,  pronounced  the  pictures  drawn  in  "  Vivian 
Grey'*  to  be  impudently  false  and  outrageously  absurd. 
However  this  may  be,  the  book  was  eagerly  read,  and  was 
the  "  talk  of  the  season."  It  exhibited  almost  reckless  power, 
was  full  of  daring  sarcasm,  and,  though  often  false  and  ab- 
surd, was  yet,  throughout,  (we  speak  more  especially  of  the 
first  two  volumes,  which  are  complete  in  themselves,)  origi- 
nal and  coherent 

It  is  curious,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  read  "  Vivian  Grey  " 
by  the  light  thrown  upon  its  pages  by  the  more  recent  career 
of  its  author.  Thus  regarded,  it  is  something  of  &  prophetic 
book.  It  contained  the  germs  of  nearly  all  the  subsequent 
fruit  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  mind, — to  the  extent  of  his  political  as- 
pirations, his  struggles,  and  his  successes.  They  are  all  fore- 
shadowed there.  Although,  in  the  third  volume  (published 
a  year  after  the  first  two),  he  disclaimed  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing attempted  to  paint  his  own  portrait  in  the  book,  it  is 
nevertheless  very  clear  that,  in  imagination,  he  was  the  hero 
of  his  own  tale,  and  that  the  characters  or  puppets  which  he 
exhibited  and  worked  were  such  as  he  would  have  formed 
had  he  the  making  of  the  world ;  nay,  more,  they  were  such 
as  he  subsequently  found  ready-made  to  his  hand. 

In  "  Vivian  Grey  "  you  have  the  fast  young  man  in  upper- 
class  life, — a  brilliant,  fashionable,  clever,  sardonic,  heart- 
less, ambitious  youth,  —  possessed  by  an  ardent  craving  for 
political  intrigue,  and  a  keen  desire  for  fame  and  power,  to 
achieve  which  he  has  no  scruples  about  the  means,  employing 
tricks,  falsities,  and  grand  coups  de  theatre^  provided  these 
will  serve  his  purpose.  The  motto  standing  on  the  title-page 
bespeaks  the  character  of  Vivian  Grey : 

"  Why  then  the  world 's  mine  oyster, 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open." 
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One  of  the  prominent  characters  in  the  book  is  the  Mar- 
quis de  Carabas,  —  an  aristocratic  booby,  —  one  of  those 
ciphers  with  a  figure  before  it,  in  the  shape  of  a  title,  which 
give  ciphers  so  much  value  in  modem  society.  This  Mar- 
quis de  Carabas  had  been  in  power,  —  and  he  might  be  again. 
So  Vivian  clings  to  his  skirts,  makes  a  friend  of  him,  intrigues 
for  him,  and  hopes  by  his  aid  to  vault  into  power  and  office, 
though  despising,  all  the  while,  the  Marquis's  heart,  intellect, 
and  character.  Vivian  first  gains  his  Lordship's  favor  at  a 
dinner-party,  by  helping  him  out  in  an  argument  by  a  quota- 
tion from  Bolingbroke  (invented  by  Vivian  for  the  occasion), 
and  he  afterwards  secures  the  noble  lord  by  furnishing  him 
with  a  receipt  for  making  "  Tomahawk  Punchy  From  a 
dissertation  on  punch,  Vivian  diverges  into  a  conversation 
about*  Power,  and  of  course  he  succeeds,  in  his  usual  all- 
powerful  way,  in  rousing  the  old  lord's  slumbering  ambition. 
Here  is  a  curious  passage :  — 

"  *  Is  power  a  thing  so  easily  to  be  despised,  young  man  ?  * 
asked  the  Marquis. 

"  *  O,  no,  my  lord,  you  do  mistake  me,'  eagerly  burst  forth 
Vivian ;  *  I  am  no  cold-blooded  philosopher,  that  would  de- 
spise that^  for  which,  in  my  opinion,  men  —  real  men  — 
should  alone  exist.  Power  1  O,  what  sleepless  nights !  what 
days  of  hot  anxiety !  what  exertions  of  mind  and  body !  what 
travel !  what  hatred  !  what  fierce  encounters !  what  dangers 
of  all  possible  kinds,  would  I  not  endure,  with  a  joyous  spirit, 
to  gain  it  I '  ....  . 

"  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Vivian  was,  to  all  the  world, 
the  fascinating  creature  that  he  was  to  the  Marquis  of  Cara- 
bas. Many  complained  that  he  was  reserved,  silent,  haughty. 
But  the  truth  was,  Vivian  Grey  often  asked  himself,  '  Who 
is  to  be  my  enemy  to-morrow  ? '  He  was  too  cunning  a  mas- 
ter of  the  human  mind  not  to  be  aware  of  the  quicksands 
upon  which  all  greenhorns  strike;  he  knew  too  well  the 
danger  of  unnecessary  intimacy,    A  smile  for  a  friend, 
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AND  A  SNEER  FOB  THE  WORLD,  is  the  WSJ  to  govem  man- 
kind, and  such  was  the  motto  of  Vivian  Grey. 

"  Now,  Vivian  Grey  was  conscious  that  there  was  at  least 
one  person  in  the  world  who  was  no  craven,  either  in  body  or 
mind ;  and  so  he  had  long  come  to  the  comfortable  conclusion 
that  it  was  impossible  that  his  career  could  be  anything  but  the 

most  brilliant Not  that  it  must  be  supposed,  even  for 

a  moment,  that  Vivian  Grey  was  what  the  world  calls  cow- 
ceiled.  O,  no !  he  knew  the  measure  of  his  own  mind,  and 
had  fathomed  the  depth  of  his  powers  with  equal  skill  and 
impartiality ;  but  in  the  process  he  could  not  but  feel  that  he 
covM  conceive  much^  and  dare  do  morer 

Vivian  climbs  welL  He  forms  a  party,  and  seems  on  the 
eve  of  vaulting  with  them  into  power.  At  this  time  his 
&ther  (a  retired  Uterary  gentleman)  writes  to  him  as  follows. 
It  is  Vivian  Grey's  other  self  that  speaks ;  and  perhaps  Ben- 
jamin Disraeli  himself  may  yet  look  back  with  interest  at 
this  prophetic  utterance  of  his  youth :  — 

"  *  You  are  now,  my  dear  son,  a  member  of  what  is  called 
le  grand  mande,  —  society  formed  on  anti-social  principles. 
Apparently,  you  have  possessed  yourself  of  the  object  of 
your  wishes ;  but  the  scenes  you  live  in  are  very  movable ; 
the  characters  you  associate  with  are  aU  masked;  and  it  wiU 
always  be  doubtful  whether  you  can  retain  that  long  which 
has  been  obtained  by  some  slippery  artifice.  Vivian,  you  are 
a  juggler ;  and  the  deception  of  your  sleight-of-hand  tricks 
depends  upon  instantaneous  motion.  When  the  selfish  com- 
bine with  the  selfish,  bethink  you  how  many  projects  are 
doomed  to  disappointment ;  how  many  cross  interests  baffle 
the  parties,  at  the  same  time  joined  together  without  ever 
uniting.  What  a  mockery  is  their  love !  but  how  deadly  are 
their  hatreds !  All  this  great  society,  with  whom  so  young 
an  adventurer  has  trafficked,  abate  nothing  of  their  price  in 
the  slavery  of  their  service  and  the  sacrifice  of  violated  feel- 
ings. What  sleepless  nights  has  it  cost  you  to  win  over  the 
10*  o 
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disobliged,  to  conciliate  the  discontented,  to  cajole  the  contu- 
macious 1  You  may  smile  at  the  hollow  flatteries,  answering 
to  flatteries  as  hollow,  which,  like  bubbles  when  they  touch, 
dissolve  into  nothing ;  but  tell  me,  Vivian,  what  has  the  self- 
tormentor  felt  at  the  laughing  treacheries  which  force  a  man 
down  into  self-contempt  ? ' " 

An  old  political  character,  Cleveland,  thus  discourses  to 
Vivian:  — 

"*0  Grey!  of  all  the  delusions  which  flourish  in  this 
mad  world,  the  deliision  of  that  man  is  the  most  frantic  who 
voluntarily,  and  of  his  own  accord,  supports  the  interest  of  a 
party.  I  mention  this  to  you  because.it  is  a  rock  on  which 
all  young  politicians  strike.  Fortunately,  you  enter  life  under 
different  circumstances  from  those  which  usually  attend  most 
political  debutants.  You  have  your  connections  formed  and 
your  views  ascertained.  But  if,  by  any  chance,  you  find 
yourself  independent  and  unconnected,  never,  for  a  moment, 
suppose  that  you  can  accomplish  your  objects  by  coming  for- 
ward, imsolidted,  to  fight  the  battle  of  a  party.  They  will 
cheer  your  successful  exertions,  and  then  smile  at  your  youth- 
ful zeal ;  or,  crowing  themselves  for  the  unexpected  succor, 
be  too  cowardly  to  reward  their  unexpected  champion.  No, 
Grey,  make  ih^m  fear  you,  and  they  will  kiss  your  feet' " 

It  will  be  seen,  from  these  extracts,  that  the  book  is  in- 
tensely political  in  its  character,  and  is  not  without  its  close 
bearings  upon  the  career  of  the  author  himself.  Its  sketches 
of  character  were  found  so  clever,  its  satire  so  keen  and  re- 
lentless, its  dialogue  so  brisk  and  effervescent,  that  "Vivian 
Grey  **  became  the  rage  of  the  day,  and  there  was  a  decided 
run  upon  it  at  all  the  circulating  libraries.  Not  improbably  its 
great  success  dazzled  the  author.  Finding  himself  suddenly 
raised  to  a  giddy  eminence,  he  struggled  convulsively  to  retain 
it ;  and  in  his  next  novel,  entitled  "  Contarini  Fleming,  or.  The 
Physiological  Romance,"  the  faults  of  "  Vivian  Grey  "  came 
out  again  in  a  still  more  exaggerated  form.     There  was  the 
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same  flashiness  and  force,  the  same  dashing  satire  and  exag- 
gerated character,  the  same  strong  self-portraiture,  the  same 
desire  to  astonish  people,  and  take  them,  as  it  were,  by  storm. 
And  yet,  withal,  the  book  was  full  of  brilliant  writing  and 
captivating  imagery ;  and  though  "the  taste  which  dictated  it 
was  often  false,  the  thoughts  were  generally  striking,  and  the 
language  chaste,  elegant,  and  classical. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  author  had  made  an'  extensive  tour 
through  foreign  countries,  visiting  Italy,  Greece,  and  Albar 
nia;  passing  from  thence,  in  the  winter  of  1829-30,  to 
Constantinople.  In  the  following  spring  he  visited  the  land 
of  his  fathers,  and  traversed  the  scenes  made  memorable  by 
the  deeds  and  history  of  the  children  of  Israel,  —  a  portion 
of  his  tour  which  seems  to  have  exercised  great  influence  on 
his  ardent  imagination.  From  Syria,  he  travelled  on  to 
Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  returned  to  England  in  1831,  where 
he  found  the  nation  in  the  throes  of  the  Reform  agitation. 
He  could  not  fail  to  be  influenced  by  the  stirring  events 
passing  around  him  at  this  time ;  but,  still  under  the  deep 
shadow  of  Eastern  tradition  and  romance,  he  now  gave  birth 
to  his  "  Wondrous  Tale  of  Alroy,"  —  which  the  critics 
universally  hailed  as  a  damning  proof  of  the  young  author's 
confirmed  literary  lunacy.  The  book  was  beautifully  writ- 
ten, yet  it  was  an  exhibition  of  "romance  run  mad,  which  no 
elegances  of  style  could  redeem.  Wild,  incongruous,  and 
raving,  it  was  laughed  at  unmercifully,  —  and  for  a  writer 
to  be  laughed  at  in  England,  when  he  means  to  be  serious  I 
evefy  one  knows  what  the  fate  of  that  writer  is.  But  Dis- 
raeli had  pluck  in  him,  and  he  recovered  himself  in  time, 
though  not  before  he  had  perpetrated  several  other  literary 
absurdities  of  an  extraordinary  kind.  One  of  these  was  his 
"  Revolutionary  Epic,"  in  commemoration  of  the  great 
revolutionists  of  modem  times,  from  Robespierre  down  to 
John  Frost  Only  the  first  part  of  this  poem  was  given  to 
the   world  ;  but  the  author  promised  future   instalments. 
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should  the  plaudits  of  the  public  encourage  him  to  proceed. 
In  his  Preface,  however,  he  added,  "  That  if  the  decision  of 
the  public  should  be  in  the  negative,  then  will  he,  without  a 
pang,  hurl  his  lyre  to  Limbo."  As  the  public  laughed  at 
the  poem,  nothing  more  has  been  heard  of  the  sequel  of  the 
"  Revolutionary  Epic." 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  Mr.  Disraeli  again  ap- 
peared before  the  public  in  a  succession  of  novels.  Aban- 
doning the  ultra-romantic  style  he  had  adopted  in  the 
"  Wondrous  Tale  of  Alroy,"  and  the  ultra-sardonic  manner 
of  "  Vivian  Grey,"  he  consented  to  enter  upon  a  more 
beaten  track,  in  which,  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  hard 
work,  he  was  soon  enabled  to  get  ahead  of  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries. "Henrietta  Temple,"  "Venetia,"  and  "The 
Young  Duke,"  were  rather  sickening  in  their  love  passages, 
but  the  stories  were  well  told.  "Violette  the  Danseuse" 
(which  has  been  generally  attributed  to  him)  was  a  charm- 
ing tale,  though  there  was  about  it  rather  too  much  of  the 
"  man  about  town."  His  later  tales  are  well  known ;  they 
are  certainly  his  best;  —  "Coningsby,"  published  in  1844; 
"  Sybil,"  in  1845  ;  and  «  Tancred,"  in  1847. 

"  Coningsby "  and  "  Sybil "  are  of  a  strongly  political 
character ;  they  might  almost  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  offi- 
cial state  papers,  embodying  the  theories  of  Young  England 
as  to  politics,  society,  and  history.  "  Coningsby  "  was  hailed, 
on  its  appearance,  as  an  exceedingly  clever  novel,  —  clever 
in  the  higher  acceptation  of  the  term.  It  exhibited  moral 
courage,  mental  independence,  and  worthy  aims..  It  showed, 
on  the  writer's  part,  a  strong  desire  to  make  Conservatism 
popular :  and  even  while  scouting  democracy,  he  made  his 
court  to  it.  "  Coningsby"  is  eminently  a  novel  of  progress ; 
it  might  almost  be  termed  democratic.  The  pictures  of  the 
aristocracy  and  their  toadies,  given  there,  do  not  make  us 
fall  in  love  with  them,  —  most  probably  they  were  not  in- 
tended to  do  so.    In  delineating  the  corruption  of  the  rotten 
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boroughs,  though  Disraeli  may  not  equal  Thackeray  or 
Dickens,  he  yet  furnishes  us  with  capital  pictures,  broadly 
painted,  and  full  of  truthful  vigor.  His  Rigby,  Monmouth, 
Taper,  and  Tadpole,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  £rom  these  novels,  or  even 
from  Mr.  Disraeli's  speeches,  what  his  precise  principles  are. 
One  thing  he  is  very  enthusiastic  about,  and  that  is,  the 
Judaic  element  in  civilization,  and  he  £rom  time  to  time  cries 
up  "  the  pure  Caucasian  breed,"  and  "  the  Venetian  origin 
of  the  British  Constitution.''  But  his  notions  about  the 
said  British  Constitution  are  veiy  peculiar.  He  decries  the 
representative  part  of  it,  which  many  take  to  be  its  vital 
element  He  sets  the  press  and  public  opinion  above  the 
Parliament.  "  Opinion,"  says  he,  "  is  now  supreme,  and 
speaks  in  print.  The  representation  of  the  press  is  far 
more  complete  than  the  representation  of  Parliament.  Par- 
liamentary representation  was  the  happy  device  of  a  ruder 
age,  to  which  it  was  admirably  adapted;  an  age  of  semi- 
civilization,  when  there  was  a  leading  class  in  the  commu- 
nity; but  it  exhibits  many  symptoms  of  desuetude.  It  is 
now  controlled  by  a  system  of  repixisentation  more  vigorous 
and  comprehensive."  And  then  he  goes  on  to  say  that,  "  1£ 
we  are  forced  to  revolutions,  let  us  propose  to  our  considera- 
tion the  idea  of  a  free  monarchy,  estabhshed  on  fundamental 
laws,  itself  the  apex  of  a  vast  pile  of  municipal  and  local 
government,  ruling  an  educated  people,  represented  by  a 
free  and  intellectual  press;"  in  fact,  a  kind  of  parental 
despotism,  or  combination  of  absolutism  and  democracy, 
such  as  is  now  being  tried  on  the  other  side  of  the  English 
ChanneL  All  this  may  seem  rather  destrqctive  in  its  ten- 
dencies. Indeed,  Mr.  Disraeli's  ^br^e  is  not  constructiveness  : 
he  is  good  at  pulling  down  ;  but  any  hodman  can  do  this. 
The  great  practical  genius  must  show  how  he  can  build.  If 
we  were  called  upon,  after  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  writ- 
ings and  speeches,  to  give  a  definition  of  his  politics,  we 
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should  say,  —  his  sentiments  are  Tory,  his  presentiments 
are  Radical ;  he  feels  hke  a  Paladin,  he  thinks  like  a  Re- 
publican. As  for  his  proper  political  party,  though  he  may 
at  present  be  the  leader  of  a  party,  his  own  is  really  to  make 
yet.  He  has  but  few  sympathies  with  the  men  whom  he 
leads,  and  they  have  few  or  none  with  him.  The  Bucking- 
ham county  aristocracy  turn  up  their  noses  at  him ;  but  let 
these  and  other  county  magnates  beware  how  they  spit 
upon  the  Jewish  gabardine.  He  may  plant  his  foot  upon 
their  necks  yet  He  has  himself  publicly  stated  in  the 
House  of  CJommons,  that  he  had  little  sympathy  for  either 
of  the  great  political  parties  into  which  the  public  men  of 
England  have  heretofore  been  divided ;  and  in  "  Conings- 
by,"  while  he  avers  that  "the  Whigs  are  worn  out,"  and 
"  Radicalism  is  polluting,"  he  also  emphatically  declares  that 
"  Conservatism  is  a  sham." 

Indeed,  Mr.  Disraeli  is  a  thorough  sceptic  as  regards  aU 
that  we  denominate  social  progress.  He  scouts  it  as  a  delu- 
sion, and  represents  it  as  a  hoax.  This  is  made  very  clear 
in  his  most  careful  novel,  "  Tancred."  As  the  Edinburgh 
Review  observed,  in  noticing  the  work  on  its  appearance : 
"  All  that  we  are  accustomed  most  to  admire  and  desiderate, 
all  that  we  are  wont  to  rest  upon  as  most  stable  amid  the 
fluctuating  fortunes  of  the  world,  —  the  progress  of  civil- 
ization, the  development  of  human  intelligence,  the  co-ordi- 
nate extension  of  power  and  responsibility  among  the  masses 
of  mankind,  the  advance  of  self-reliance  and  self-control,  — 
all,  in  truth,  for  which  not  we  alone,  but  all  other  nations, 
have  been  yearning,  and  fighting,  and  praying  for  the  last 
three  centuries,  —  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  Reforma- 
tion, by  the  English  and  French  Revolutions,  by  American 
Independence,  —  is  here  proclaimed  an  entire  delusion  and 
failure ;  and  we  are  taught  tliat  we  can  now  only  hope  to 
improve  our  future  by  utterly  renouncing  our  past" 

"  Tancred  "  fiaills  back  upon  an  old  idea  of  Mr.  Disraeli's,  — 
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the  supremacy  of  the  Jewish  race,  and  their  alleged  pre- 
rogatiye  of  being  at  once  the  moral  ruler  and  political  mas- 
ter of  humanity.  Indeed,  we  are  strongly  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  this  distinguished  man's  life  and  opinions  have 
been  in  no  small  degree  influenced  by  the  fact  of  his  own 
peculiar  (urigin  and  ancestry.  We  say  this  in  no  o£fensive  or 
hostile  spirit.  But  a  man  cannot  ignore  his  own  blood ;  and 
of  all  races  of  men,  the  ^^ peculiar  people''  cling  the  most 
tenaciously  to  their  traditions,  kindred,  and  ancestry.  A  Jew 
never  becomes  thoroughly  influenced  by  the  national  spirit 
of  the  people  among  whom  he  lives ;  he  is  a  Jew  still ;  his 
home  and  country  are  in  the  East,  —  still  in  the  promised 
land.  What  is  more,  he  cannot  sympathize  fully  with  the 
ideas  of  progress  and  civilization  entertained  by  other  races. 
He  is  neither  inspired  by  the  military  and  adventurous  spirit 
of  the  Celt,  nor  the  colonizing,  laborious  enterprise  of  the 
Saxon.  He  does  not  cling  to  the  soil  until  it  becomes  native 
to  him.  Though  centuries  pass  away,  the  Jewish  family, 
like  the  Gypsy,  remains  the  same.  It  never  merges  nor 
subsides,  like  the  Saxon,  Danish,  or  Norman,  into  the  nation 
amid  which  it  has  planted  itself. 

This  essential  characteristic  of  the  Jew  will  be  found  to 
form  the  true  key  to  "  Coningsby,"  "  Sybil,"  and  especially 
to  "Tancred;"  and  also  to  those  peculiarly  "destructive" 
and  altogether  indefinite  political  views  entertained  (so  far  as 
can  be  collected  from  his  speeches  and  writings)  by  the  dis- 
tinguished subject  of  our  present  memoir.  In  "  Tancred," 
the  old  Judaic  notions  as  to  the  race  will  be  found  revived  in 
their  most  intense  form.  He  there  represents  "  the  slumber 
of  the  East  as  more  vital  than  the  waking  life  of  the  rest  of 
the  globe ; "  and  Europe  is  described  as  "  that  quarter  of  the 
globe  to  which  God  has  never  spoken."  "  <  I  know  well,' 
says  Tancred,  in  Palestine, '  though  bom  in  a  northern  or 
distant  isle,  that  the  Creator  of  the  world  speaks  with  men 
only  in  this  land  ;  and  that  is  why  I  am  here.' "    "  Is  it  to 
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be  believed,"  writes  Mr.  Disraeli,  speaking  in  his  own  proper 
person,  <^that  there  are  no  peculiar  and  eternal  qualities  in  a 
land  thus  visited,  which  distinguish  it  from  all  others  ?  that 
Palestine  is  like  Normandy  or  Yorkshire,  or  even  Athens  or 
Rome?"  Strange,  that  the  country  gentlemen  of  England 
should  have  adopted  this  Fetichist  for  their  leader  I 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  small  space  to  refer  to  the 
political  career  of  Mr.  Disraeli ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  we 
should  refer  to  this  at  any  length.  In  "Vivian  Grey"  his 
political  views  seemed  bounded  by  a  desire  to  find  a  Marquis 
de  Oarahaf,  The  feverish  excitement  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
which  stimulated  him  to  become  the  poet  of  the  epoch,  brought 
him  out  in  the  character  of  a  Radical,  or  rather  a  hater  of  the 
Whigs;  because,  after  all,  he  never  seems  to  have  clung 
very  closely  to  RadicaHsm.  However,  he  went  down  to 
High  Wycombe  as  a  candidate  for  that  borough,  in  1832, 
recommended  by  Mr.  Hume  and  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer.  Mr. 
O'Connell  was,  at  the  same  time,  applied  to  for  a  character. 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  defeated ;  a  second  election  took  place  in 
the  same  year,  when  he  was  again  defeated ;  and  he  tried  the 
borough  a  third  time,  in  1835,  when  he  was  a  third  time 
defeated.  It  seems  that  the  late  Earl  Grey,  on  hearing  of 
Disraeh  having  contested  the  Wycombe  election  with  his 
relative.  Colonel  Grey,  asked  of  some  one  the  question, 
"  Who  is  he  ?  "  and  immediately  the  young  aspirant  for  Par- 
liamentary honors  issued  a  ftirious  pamphlet  under  this  title. 
It  was  originally  published  by  Hatchard  of  Piccadilly,  bi;t  is 
not  now  to  be  had.  It  was  a  furious  onslaught  on  the  Whigs, 
very  eloquent,  but  in  many  places  very  unintelligible. 

A  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  Marylebone  shortly 
after  occurred,  on  which  Disraeli  announced  himself  as  a 
candidate,  published  placards,  and  canvassed  the  constitu- 
ency ;  but  he  did  not  go  to  the  poll.  Joseph  Hume,  on  whom 
he  called,  gave  him  "  the  cold  shoulder ; "  for  the  old  veteran 
could  not  see  very  clearly  through  the  young  politician's 
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hodge-podge  notions  of  Anti-Whig  Liberalism,  Tory  Radical- 
ism, and  Absolutist  Democracy,  which  he  had  just  devel- 
oped in  an  address  to  the  electors  of  High  Wycombe,  under 
the  title  of  ^'The  Crisis  Examined."  So,  abandoning  the 
hope  of  getting  into  Parliament  on  Joseph  Hume's  or  Daniel 
O'Connell's  shoulders,  the  Young-Englander  suddenly  wheeled 
round  on  the  other  tack,  and  forthwith  came  out  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  full-blown  Tory.  He  went  down  to  Taunton  to 
oppose  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  was  defeated.  A  furious  alter- 
cation between  him  and  O'Connell  afterwards  took  place,  in 
which  the  latter  denounced  him,  in  his  usual  coarse,  Swifl-like 
style,  as  one  who,  "  if  his  genealogy  were  traced,  would  be 
found  to  be  the  true  heir-at-law  of  the  impenitent  thief  who 
died  upon  the  cross.^  On  this,  Disraeli,  stung  to  fury,  chal- 
lenged Morgan  O'Connell  to  fight  him  in  a  duel ;  but  Morgan 
declined ;  Disraeli  was  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace,  and  the 
correspondence  was  published.  In  his  letter  to  O'Connell  he 
concluded  with  these  words:  "  We  shall  meet  at  Philippi, 
where  I  will  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  inflicting  castiga- 
tion  for  the  insults  you  have  lavished  upon  me."  The  corre- 
spondence was  a  good  deal  laughed  at,  and  Disraeli  had  by 
this  time  certainly  succeeded  ia  reducing  himself  to  the  lowest 
possible  plight  as  a  public  man.  But  he  had  ^nius  in  him, 
and  resolution ;  and  he  worked  his  way  upward  again,  as  we 
shall  see. 

He  began  to  recover  himself  through  means  of  the  press, 
—  always  his  great  power.  He  wrote  a  very  clever,  bril- 
liant, and  admirable  essay,  entitled,  ^  A  Vindication  of  the 
English  Constitution ; "  and  shortly  after,  he  published  in  the 
Times  newspaper  a  series  of  very  clever  letters,  afterwards 
collected  in  a  volume,  entitled  the  "  Letters  of  Runnymede." 
They  were  racy,  brilliant,  satirical,  and  well-informed,  though 
occasionally  rather  insolent  in  their  smartness.  It  is  also 
supposed  that,  about  the  same  time,  and  even  do^n  to  a 
recent  date,  Mr.  Disraeli  contributed  firequently  to  the  lead- 
ing columns  of  "  The  Thunderer." 
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At  length,  Mr.  Disraeli  succeeded  in  obtaining  admission 
to  Parliament,  as  one  of  the  members  for  the  borough  of 
Maidstone.  This  was  at  the  general  election  in  1837.  No 
great  expectations  were  formed  of  him,  and  yet  there  was 
some  curiosity  excited  respectLng  his  debut  as  an  orator.  He 
had  delivered  some  blazing  philippics  against  the  Whigs  out 
of  doors,  and  uttereS  sundry  mystic  speeches,  rather  overlaid 
with  classical  allusions.  The  gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons  expected  that  Disraeli  would  make  a  fool  of  him- 
self;  and  he  did  not  disappoint  them.  His  first  effort  was  a 
ludicrous  failure,  —  his  maiden  speech  being  received  with 
"loud  bursts  of  laughter."  The  newspapers  said  of  him, 
that  he  went  up  like  a  rocket,  and  came  down  Hke  its  stick. 
You  may  conceive  the  chagrin  of  the  young  legislator,  — 
whose  speech  had  been  composed  in  the  grandest  and  most 
ambitious  strain  of  eloquence,  but  was  received  as  if  every 
period  concluded  a  pun  or  a  flash  of  wit  It  was  as  if 
Hamlet  had  been  played  as  a  comedy!  But  towards  the 
conclusion,  he  threw  in  a  sentence  worthy  of  being  quoted, 
for  it  was  a  true  prophecy.  Writhing  under  the  shouts  of 
laughter  which  had  drowned  so  much  of  his  studied  elo- 
quence, he  exclaimed  in  an  almost  savage  voice :  "  /  have 
begun  several  times  many  things,  and  have  often  succeeded  at 
last,  IshaU  sit  down  now,  but  the  time  will  come  when  you 
WILL  HEAR  ME  ! "  The  time  did  come,  —  for  Disraeh  now 
stands  confessed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  orators  within  the 
walls  6f  the  British  Parhament. 

The  subsequent  career  of  Disraeli  ^mishes  an  admirable 
lesson  to  all  men :  it  shows  what  determination  and  energy 
will  do.  He  owed  all  his  success  to  hard  work  and  patient 
industry.  He  began  carefully  to  unlearn  his  faults,  to  study 
the  character  of  his  audience,  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  speech, 
and  to  fill  his  mind  with  the  elements  of  Parliamentary 
knowledge.  He  soon  felt  that  success  in  oratory  was  not  to 
be  obtained  at  a  bound,  but  had  to  be  patiently  worked  for. 
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His  triumph  did  come  ;  but  it  came  slowly,  and  by  degrees. 
A  year  and  a  half  elapsed  before  he  again  attempted  to 
address  the  House ;  and  then  the  results  of  his  care  and 
study  showed  themselves  in  an  excellent  speech  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Chartist  Petition.  He  had  already  thrown 
away  his  poetic  and  historical  imagery,  and  took  his  stand 
on  facts,  feelings,  and  strong  conmion-sense.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  delivered  a  speech  full  of  strong  sympathy  for 
the  incarcerated  Chartists,  Lovett  and  Collins,  disclaiming 
the  plea  of  mercy  on  the  part  of  the  state  in  their  behalf, 
and  insisting  that  they  were  the  really  aggrieved  parties. 
His  speeches  on  copyright  and  education  in  the  following 
year  were  much  admired,  and  also  his  famous  attack  on  for- 
eign consular  establishments  in  the  session  of  1842.  These 
speeches  served  to  efface  the  recollection  of  his  first  egre- 
gious failure,  though  he  had  not  yet  achieved  a  very  high 
position  in  the  House. 

In  1844  Mr.  Disraeli  conunenced  his  series  of  oratorical 
attacks  on  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  continued  them  with  invin- 
cible pertinacity,  and  with  growing  power  and  force  of  satire, 
until  the  fall  of  that  lamented  statesman,  and  even  for  some 
time  tifter.  It  is  said  that  Disraeli  had  been  slighted  in  his 
aspirations  for  office,  —  at  all  events,  he  had  been  over- 
looked ;  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  always  preferred  to  have  under 
him  men  of  strongly  practical  qualities.  How  that  may  be, 
we  cannot  tell ;  but  certainly,  the  vehement  personal  attacks, 

—  the  stinging,  biting  satire  launched  through  the  teeth, — 
the  almost  vengeful  wrath  with  which  Disraeli  pursued  the 
minister,  and  met  him  with  his  poisoned  shafts  at  every  turn, 

—  exhibited  a  determined  personal  hostihty,  which  must  have 
had  its  foundation  in  some  slighted  ambition  or  exasperated 
individual  feehng.  So  far  as  Disraeli  was  concerned,  it  was 
war  to  the  knife,  and  to  the  death.  A  series  of  assaults,  so  long 
sustained  and  so  vindictive,  is  probably  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  Parliamentary  warfare.     There  was  a  large  and 
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growing  party  of  malecontents,  too,  in  the  House,  who  did 
not  fail  to  urge  on  the  satire  of  Disraeli  by  their  laughter 
and  applause.  His  irony  became  more  and  more  polished, 
keen,  and  penetrating.  His  speeches  were  full  of  refine- 
ment, but  equally  full  of  venom.  The  adder  lurked  under 
the  rose-leaves :  the  golden  arrows  were  lapped  with  deadly 
poison.  No  wonder  that  the  sensitive  subject  of  all  those 
speeches  should  have  writhed  under  the  hands  of  his  ruth- 
less, but  too  skilful  anatomist. 

Take  a  few  instances  of  Disraeh's  satire.  On  one  occsr 
sion,  he  characterized  the  Premier  as  only  "  a  great  Parliar 
mentary  middleman."  And  what  is  a  middleman  ?  "  He 
was  a  man  who  bamboozled  one  party  and  plundered  the 
other,  till,  having  obtained  a  position  to  which  he  was  not 
entitled,  he  called  out,  *  Let  us  have  no  party !  Let  us 
have  fixity  of  tenure ! ' "  This  passage,  however,  has  since 
been  quoted  against  Mr.  DisraeK  himself.  Then  he  went  on 
to  describe  his  great  Parhamentary  antagonist's  speeches, 
recorded  in  Hansard,  as  "dreary  pages  of  interminable 
talk ;  full  of  predictions  falsified,  pledges  broken,  calcula- 
tions that  had  gone  wrong,  and  budgets  that  had  blown  up. 
And  this  not  relieved  by  a  single  original  thought,  a  single 
generous  impulse,  or  a  single  happy  expression."  Then  he 
described  the  Peel  policy  as  "  a  system  so  matter-of-fact,  yet 
so  fallacious ;  taking  in  everybody,  though  everybody  knew 
he  was  deceived ;  a  system  so  mechanical,  yet  so  Machia- 
vellian, that  he  could  hardly  say  what  it  was,  except  a  sort 
of  humdrum  hocus-pocus,  in  which  the  '  Order  of  the  Day ' 
was  moved  to  take  in  a  nation ; "  and  he  concluded  the 
speech  by  calling  on  the  House  to  prove  that  "  cunning  is 
not  caution,  nor  habitual  perfidy  high  policy  of  state,"  ex- 
horting them  to  "  dethrone  a  dynasty  of  deception,  by  put- 
ting an  end  to  this  intolerable  yoke  of  official  despotism  and 
Parhamentary  imposture."  It  was  in  the  course  of  the  same 
session  (1846)  that  Mr.  DisraeU  made   the  happy  hit  of 
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representing  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  having  "  caught  the  Whiga 
bathing,  and  run  away  with  their  clothes,"  —  an  idea  wliich 
Punch  seized  upon,  and  worked  out  with  characteristic  vigor. 
There  was  also  a  terrible  sting  in  his  apparentij  off-hand, 
but  probably  studied  remark  on  Sir  Robert  Peel's  habit  of 
quotation,  in  which  he  advised  him  to  "  stick  to  quotation ; 
because  he  never  quoted  any  passage  that  had  not  previously 
received  the  full  meed  of  ParHamentary  approbation." 

Of  course,  any  mere  description  would  fail  to  convey  the 
screaming  delight  with  which  such  palpable  hits  were  hailed 
on  one  side  of  the  House,  and  the  blank  dismay  which  they 
caused  on  the  other.  Their  sting  lay  in  the  tone  with  which 
the  words  were  uttered,  and  in  the  position  of  the  contending 
parties  at  the  time.  They  were  addressed  to  minds  familiar 
with  the  person  attacked,  with  his  history  as  written  in 
Hansard,  and  hot  with  the  living  pohtics  of  the  day.  To 
those  who  read  them  on  the  printed  paper,  they  may  seem 
comparatively  dead  and  pointless. 

Disraeli's  boldness  increased  with  his  success.  There  was 
no  other  man  on  his  side  to  compare  with  him.  He  towered 
infinitely  above  the  host  of  country  gentlemen,  who,  though 
exasperated  Protectionists,  were  nevertheless  for  the  most 
part  dumb,  and  could  only  find  a  vent  for  their  eloquence 
in  cheering  Disraeli's  bitter  attacks  on  the  Premier.  The 
session  of  1846  brought  his  oratory  to  its  climax.  He  then 
took  the  lead  in  opposing  the  Premier's  measure  of  Corn- 
Law  Repeal,  and  dehvered  on  the  occasion  several  of  his 
,  ablest  speeches,  full  of  cutting  sarcasm  and  powerful  invec- 
tive. In  the  debate  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Com  Bill, 
in  a  strain  of  withering  irony,  he  acquitted  the  Premier  of 
meditated  deception  in  his  adoption  of  Free-Trade  princi- 
ples, "  seeing  that  he  had  all  along,  for  thirty  or  forty  years, 
traded  on  the  ideas  of  others ;  that  his  life  had  been  one 
great  appropriation  clause ;  and  that  he  had  ever  been  the 
burglar  of  other  men's  intellects."     He  also  denounced  him 
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as  the  'Apolitical  pedler,  who,  adopting  the  principles  c^ 
Free  Trade,  had  bought  his  party  in  the  cheapest  market, 
and  sold  them  in  the  dearest."  The  feeling  which  dictated 
these  speeches  was  obviously  not  so  much  deep-rooted  con- 
viction as  personal  hostility  and  revenge ;  and  though  Dis- 
raeli's followers  may  have  cheered,  they  could  not  but,  at  the 
same  time,  condemn  much  of  what  he  so  eloquently  uttered. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  fell  from  power,  and  only  then  did  his 
enemy's  attacks  cease. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Mr.  Disraeli  is  too  well  known 
to  require  comment  at  our  hands.  We  do  not  here  discuss 
politics  or  parties.  In  this  sketch  we  have  aimed  merely  at 
giving  an  idea  of  the  litterateur  and  the  statesman,  whose 
talents,  energy,  and  industry  have  already  carried  him  so 
high,  and  may  possibly  carry  him  higher. 

With  the  features  and  general  portraiture  of  Disraeli  the 
reader  of  Punch  is  already  familiar;  indeed,  that  useful 
periodical  may  be  regarded  as  a  gallery  of  the  portraits  of 
living  men  of  mark.  His  external  appearance  is  very  char- 
acteristic. A  face  of  ashy  paleness,  large  dark  eyes,  curling 
black  hair,  a  stooping  gait,  an  absorbed  look,  a  shuffling 
walk,  —  these  are  his  external  marks ;  and  once  seen,  you 
will  not  fail  to  remember  DisraelL  There  ia  something 
unusual,  indeed  quite  foreign,  in  his  appearance ;  and  you 
could  not  by  any  possibility  mistake  him  for  a  Saxon.  Not- 
withstanding his  position,  he  is  an  exceedingly  isolated 
being.  He  makes  no  intimates,  has  few  or  no  personal 
friends,  —  he  seems  to  be  lonely  and  self-absorbed,  feeding 
upon  his  own  thoughts. 

As  a  debater,  Mr.  Disraeli  is  entitled  to  a  very  high  rank, 
perhaps  the  highest  in  the  present  House  of  Commons.  But 
it  must  be  confessed  that  his  oratory  is  entirely  intellectual. 
He  never  touches  the  heart :  his  greatest  efforts  have  been 
satirical,  —  of  the  scathing,  blighting,  and  destroying  kind : 
his  best  speeches  have  been  eminently  of  a  destructive  char- 
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acter.  Yet  th^i*  finish  has  been  perfect,  —  perfect  as  a 
product  of  t^  mere  intellect.  He  never  carries  away  his 
auditors  in  s^  fit  of  enthusiasm,  as  0*Connell  and  Shiel  could 
do.  The  feeling  he  leaves  with  you  is  that  of  high  admira- 
tion of  hia  intellectual  powers,  —  and  you  cannot  help  say- 
ing, "  What  a  remarkably  clever  man  Disraeli  is ! "  Though 
usually  ungainly  and  somewhat  supercilious  in  Ifis  action, 
no  speaker  can  be  more  effective  than  he  is  in  making  his 
"  points."  His  by-play,  as  actors  call  it,  is  perfect ;  and  to 
his  sneers  and  sarcasms  he  gives  the  fullest  force  by  the 
most  subtle  modulations  of  his  voice,  by  transient  expres- 
sions of  the  features,  and  by  the  inimitable  shrug;  and, 
while  the  House  is  convulsed  by  the  laughter  which  he  has 
raised  at  an  adversary's  expense,  he  himself  usually  remains 
as  apparently  unmoved  and  impassive,  as  if  he  were  not  an 
actor  in  the  scene. 

Such  is  but  a  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  this  remarka- 
ble man,  —  lately  Chancellor  of  the  British  Exchequer. 
His  position  is  a  lofty  one,  and  he  has  earned  it  solely  by 
his  talent  and  his  industry.  He  has  already  achieved  suc- 
cess in  many  ways  ;  but  he  is  competent  to  do  much  more. 
Whether  he  succeed  as  a  great  statesman,  and  found  an 
enduring  reputation  as  a  patriot  and  benefactor  of  men, 
depends  entirely  upon  himself. 


THE  RT.  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 


THE  present  Chancellor  of  the  British  Exchequer  has 
sprung  from  the  middle  ranks  of  the  people.  His 
father,  the  late  Sir  John  Gladstone,  of  Fasque,  was  in  early 
life  a  small  tradesman  in  the  town  of  Leith,  where  he  was 
bom.  The  femily  originally  came  from  Biggar,  in  Lanark- 
shire, and  were  respectable  people,  though  in  humble  cir- 
cumstances. John  Gladstone,  or  Gladstones,  as  he  was  then 
called,  did  not  succeed  in  business  at  Leith,  and  afterwards 
removed  to  Liverpool,  where,  at  the  ^ge  of  twenty-two,  he 
began  the  world  anew,  in  a  very  small  way ;  but  by  dint  of 
industry,  energy,  and  frugality,  and  through  shrewd  knowl- 
edge of  men,  of  life,  and  of  business,  he  rapidly  succeeded 
in  accumulating  an  inmiense  fortune,  chiefly  in  the  West 
Indian  and  American  trade.  Lideed,  rapid  though  the  suc- 
cess of  Liverpool  men  oflen  is,  that  of  John  Gladstone  was 
almost  unprecedented.  This  was,  in  a  great  measure,  owing 
to  his  commercial  skill  and  enterprise,  which  led  him  to  em- 
bark in  ventures  from  which  other  merchants  held  aloof ;  but 
the  safety  and  wisdom  of  which,  rash  though  to  some  they 
might  appear,  were  amply  justified  by  the  result.  For  ex- 
ample, he  was  the  first  Liverpool  merchant  who  ventured 
upon  the  East  India  trade,  now  of  such  vast  extent;  his 
vessel,  the  Kinginsall,  having  been  the  very  first  that  sailed 
from  Liverpool  to  Calcutta.  He  thus  opened  up  an  immense 
field  of  profitable  trade  to  Liverpool ;  and,  while  he  largely 
increased  his  own  fortunes,  he  proved  a  bene£Eictor  to  his 
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fellow-townsmen,  which  they  were  never  slow  to  acknowl* 
edge. 

John  Gladstones  not  only  succeeded  as  a  merchant,  but  he 
also  achieved  distinction  as  a  member  of  Parliament  At  • 
different  times  he  represented  Lancaster,  Woodstock,  and 
Berwick.  Though  a  Conservative,  he  was  a  man  of  liberal 
tendencies,  being  one  of  Mr.  Canning's  most  attached  sup- 
porters; and  when  Canning  visited  Liverpool,  during  the 
time  he  represented  that  town,  he  invariably  made  Seaforth 
House  (Mr.  Gladstone's  residence)  his  temporary  home.  In 
1835,  he  obtained  permission,  by  royal  license,  to  drop  the 
final  letter  «  in  his  name ;  and  in  1846  he  was  created  a 
baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Having  purchased  exten- 
sive estates  in  his  native  country,  at  Fasque  and  Belfour,  in 
Kincardineshire,  he  chiefly  resided  there  in  his  later  years, 
leaving  his  extensive  Liverpool  business  to  the  management 
of  his  sons. 

Sir  John  Gladstone  was  twice  married,  —  first  to  a  Liver- 
pool lady,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Hall,  Esq.,  by  whom  he 
had  no  issue;  and,  secondly,  to  Miss  Anne  Robertson,  a 
daughter  of  Andrew  Robertson,  Provost  (or  Mayor)  of 
Dingwall,  a  small  town  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  situated  in 
the  Highland  county  of  Ross.  By  this  lady  Sir  John  Glad- 
stone had  a  family  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  The 
fourth  son,  William  Ewart,  is  the  subject  of  our  present 
sketch.  Readers  of  the  newspapers  may  have  observed  that, 
not  long  ago,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Dingwall,  the  early  home  of 
his  mother ;  and  that  he  still  associates  that  place  of  his  kin- 
dred, in  his  memory,  with  many  tender  recollections.  He 
was,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  presented  with  the  freedom 
of  the  burgh,  —  a  usual  mode  of  complimenting  public  men  in 
the  towns  of  the  North ;  and  it  generally  affords  an  opportu- 
nity for  much  pleasant  speech-making  and  exchange  of  com- 
pliments, which  on  the  above  occasion  was  not  neglected. 

Sir  John  Gladstone,  like  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  elder,  early 
11  p 
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designed  his  son  William  for  the  legislature,  and  educated 
him  with  the  view  of  placing  him  there.  Doubtless  the 
youth  long  remembered  the  beautiM  face  and  the  lofty 
career  of  Canning,  his  father's  favorite  political  leader ;  and 
he  may  have  received  impressions  from  those  visits  of  Canning 
to  his  father's  house  while  he  was  yet  a  boy,  which  exercised 
no  slight  influence  upon  his  subsequent  career.  WiUiam 
Ewart  Gladstone  was  bom  in  1809  i  he  was  sent  to  Eton 
School  in  1821,  and  entered  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  as  a 
student,  in  1829.  He  there  distinguished  himself  by  his 
diligence,  good  conduct,  studious  habits,  and  classical  attain- 
ments. Amongst  his  feUow-students  were  the  present  Lord 
Canning,  with  whom  he  entered  as  a  student,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  Lord  Dalhousie,  Lord  Elgin,  Lord  Harris,  and 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert.  Great  hopes  were  entertained  of  his 
^ture  career,  even  at  that  early  age ;  and  these  were  not 
diminished  by  his  appearance  in  1831,  when  he  took  a  double 
first-class  and  his  degree  of  B.  A.  He  had  even  then,  too, 
achieved  considerable  eminence  as  a  debater  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Oxford  Debating  Society,  where  he  assimied  that 
Hberal  tone  of  Conservative  politics  which  has  since  distin- 
guished him. 

The  Conservative  party  was  not  very  strong  in  talent  at 
that  time,  and  the  burden  of  the  battie  in  Parliament  fell 
upon  Peel,  who  gallantiy,  but  ineffectually,  struggled  to  resist 
the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  age.  When  Mr.  Gladstone 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  for  Newark,  in  December, 
1832,  he  was  accordingly  welcomed  as  an  important  acces- 
sion to  the  debating  phalanx  of  the  Conservatives.  Nor 
were  public  expectations  in  "the  young  Oxonian"  disap- 
pointed. Li  two  years  he  had  made  a  position  in  the  House, 
though  he  was  then  not  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
One  secret  of  his  success  as  a  speaker  was,  not  that  he  was 
so  eloquent,  as  that  he  was  so  diligent.  He  made  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subjects  upon   which  he 
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Bpoke ;  mastered  blue-books,  statistics,  Parliamentary  history, 
and  political  economy;  the  driest  and  most  repulsive  sub- 
jects were  encoimtered  and  unravelled  by  him  in  his  search 
for  facts.  Such  men  always  succeed  in  the  House.  It  is 
seen  that  they  are  conscientious  and  well-informed,  and  when 
they  speak,  the  audience  know  that  they  have  really  got 
something  to  say. 

Mr.  Gladstone  at  first  did  what  the  Conservative  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  then  felt  impelled  to  do, —  united  with  his 
fellow-representatives  of  similar  views  to  stem  the  tide  of 
"  Reform."  His  first  speech  was  delivered  in  reply  to  Lord 
Howick,  on  the  question  of  Negro  emancipation,  in  which  he 
urged  the  right  of  the  planters  to  compensation.  He  opposed, 
in  successive  Parliaments,  the  reform  of  the  Irish  Church, 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  Irish  bishops,  the  "  Appro- 
priation Clause,"  the  Dissenters'  Chapel  Bill,  the  endowment 
of  Maynooth,  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  and  many  other 
measures,  on  which  his  views  have  since  entirely  changed. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  early  period  of  his  career,  was 
regarded  in  the  light  of  an  Oxford  bigot ;  and  he  was  stigma- 
tized as  a  man  of  a  narrow  head,  and  a  still  narrower  heart 
The  Whig  Examiner  named  him  the  "  Pony  Peel,"  regard- 
ing Peel  himself  as  the  "  Joseph  Surface  "  of  poHtics.  We 
need  scarcely  say  how  different  is  the  appreciation  in  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  now  held. 

It  takes  a  long  course  of  education  in  the  practical  busi- 
ness of  life  to  bring  out  the  true  qualities  of  a  man ;  and 
Mr.  Gladstone's  career  only  proves  the  truth  of  this  obser- 
vation. It  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  history  may 
be  divided  into  two  distinct  parts;  —  one  dating  from  his 
entry  into  the  House  of  Commons  down  to  the  death  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel ;  the  other,  since  that  event  During  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  first  period,  he  was  a  pure  Conservative,  — 
his  efforts  being  mainly  devoted  to  resist  all  change  or 
^  reform ; "  whereas  during  the  second  period,  or  since  Sir 
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Eobert  Peel's  famous  Free-Trade  policy  was  introduced,  he 
has  been  engaged  in  the  initiation  and  practical  carrying  out 
of  a  series  of  changes  and  reforms  of  the  most  extensive 
and  influential  character. 

Among  the  many  remarkable  gifts  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  that  of  detecting  and  appreciating  character.  He  rarely 
failed  in  the  selection  of  the  right  man  to  support  him  in 
carrying  out  his  policy  to  a  successful  issue ;  and  from  an 
early  period,  he  seems  to  have  appreciated  the  qualities  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  He  saw  much  deeper  into  him  than  most 
men.  While  others  saw  in  him  a  clever  chopper  of  ^  Ox- 
ford logic,"  a  man  who  could  only  split  straws  and  promul- 
gate extreme  notions  of  High-Church  policy,  Peel  saw  in 
him  a  clear-sighted,  practical  man,  of  liberal  tendencies  and 
large  views.  No  one  doubted  Mr.  Gladstone's  scholarship, 
his  skill  as  a  debater,  or  his  earnestness  as  a  religious  man ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  one  who  lived 
amongst  abstractions  rather  than  realities,  and  whose  mind 
was  too  much  filled  with  the  theories  of  the  schoolmen  and 
theologians,  to  attract  any  active  sympathy  from  men  living 
in  a  practical  and  rather  commonplace  age. 

During  that  first  period  of  his  career,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
style  of  oratory  was  somewhat  peculiar.  It  was  very  defer- 
ential, subdued,  mild,  and  rather  casuistical ;  yet  there  was 
a  mysterious  sort  of  charm  about  it,  which  invariably  riveted 
the  attention  of  the  House.  Sincerity  in  any  cause  will  al- 
ways command  attention  and  respect ;  and  these  Mr.  Glad- 
stone invariably  obtained.  His  manner  was  singular  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  dapper  debaters  and  glib-tongued 
orators,  with  very  littie  in  their  heads,  are  always  ready 
enough  to  spring  to  their  feet,  and  arrogantly  deliver  them- 
selves of  platitudes  or  blarney,  to  the  disgust  of  reporters 
and  the  dismay  of  the  Speaker.  Yet  here  was  a  man  of  the 
most  profound  scholarship,  who,  in  the  quietest  possible  tone 
of  voice,  —  mild,  clear,  and  harmonious,  —  in  an  abstracted, 
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absorbed,  and  unaffected  manner,  delivered  himself  of  the 
serious  utterances  of  a  deeply  reflective  and  religious  spirit 
He  was  never  personal,  and  he  carefully  avoided  all  appeals 
which  could  serve  to  rouse  the  violence  of  political  or  relig- 
ious rancor.  His  finelj-organized  mind  shrank  from  all  this ; 
he  thus  made  few  enemies,  and  gradually  increased  the  num- 
ber of  his  friends  and  admirers.  Still  he  was  looked  upon 
very  much  in  the  light  of  a  resurrectionized  monk,  quite  out 
of  his  element  in  a  hard-mouthed  modem  legislature. 

Now  we  must  speak  of  his  practical  qualities,  which 
shortly  afterwards  came  into  light  As  we  have  observed, 
Feel  marked  him  as  a  useful  man,  and  he  early  secured  him 
as  a  practical  ally.  Mr.  Gladstone's  character  has  two  dis- 
tinct sides,  the  theoretical  and  the  practical,  the  latter  of 
which  Peel  was  the  first  to  detect  In  1834  he  was  nomi- 
nated a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  an  office  which  was  after- 
wards changed  for  that  of  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 
Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  quid  nuncs  at  the  intimation 
of  the  last  appointment  ^  What  could  Peel  be  thinking 
about,  that  he  should  appoint  Gladstone,  the  young  Oxonian 
and  religious  theorist,  to  so  important  an  office  ?  "  But  the 
quid  nuncs  did  not  know,  as  Peel  knew,  that  Gladstone  had 
one  character  for  the  study  and  another  for  the  secretary's 
desL  In  the  latter  capacity,  he  soon  distinguished  himself 
as  an  intelligent,  active,  painstaking  official,  thoroughly  prac- 
tical, knowing  the  business  details  of  his  office,  and,  in  short, 
possessed  of  all  those  qualities  which  make  the  successful 
statesman.  Peel  knew  his  man  better  than  the  quid  nuntSy 
and  they  were  afterwards  found  ready  enough  to  admit  his 
eminent  abilities.  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  tenure  of  office  was, 
however,  short,  as  he  went  out  with  Sir  Robert  Peel's  minis- 
try; in  1835,  on  their  defeat  upon  the  Appropriation  Clause. 

He  remained  out  of  office  until  the  year  1841 ;  and  in 
the  interval  he  occupied  a  good  deal  of  his  leisure  on  liter- 
ary topics.    He  was  a  diligent  contributor  to  periodicals ;  he 
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wrote  a  very  admirable  review  of  the  Life  of  Blanco  White 
in  the  Quarterly,  and  published  several  anonymous  political 
pamphlets.  But  the  work  which  excited  the  greatest  in- 
terest was  that  entitled  ^^  The  State  in  its  Belations  with  the 
Church,"  which  he  published  at  Amiens  in  1838.  This 
book  embodied  his  then  views  of  the  Church,  and  deserv- 
edly excited  a  great  deal  of  notice.  It  formed  the  subject 
of  one  of  Macaulay's  best  essays  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
and  it  was  defended  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  his  Introductory  Lec- 
tures on  Modem  History.  There  were  few  Reviews  which 
passed  by  this  book  at  the  time  of  its  appearance ;  and 
though  Mr.  Gladstone  there  put  forward  views  of  the  most 
extreme  kind,  calculated  to  excite  the  most  keen  religious 
controversy,  —  leading,  as  they  seemed  to  lead,  to  religious 
persecution,  —  still  they  were  so  evidently  sincere,  and  the 
result  of  such  conscientious  inquiry,  and  set  before  the 
reader  in  such  mild  and  plausible  language,  that  they  ex- 
cited little  hostility,  though  a  very  great  deal  of  criticism. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  having  laid  down  his  principle,  did  not 
scruple  to  push  it  to  its  consequences,  although  in  somewhat 
vague  and  misty  logic.  His  theory  was  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple, that  all  "  power,"  as  the  gift  of  God,  is  to  be  used  for 
his  glory;  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  possessors  of  aU 
such  power  —  statesmen,  legislators,  and  magistrates  —  are 
called  upon  to  hallow  it  by  joint  acts  of  worship.  Hence 
the  state  must  select  a  religion,  establish  it,  and  make  the 
people  adopt  it,  discouraging  every  otber  form  of  religion,  — 
not  by  direct  persecution,  but  by  excluding  tbe  professors  of 
the  non-estabHshed  religion  from  civil  offices,  and  from  all 
marks  of  national  honor.  Mr.  Macaulay  handled  tbe  sub- 
ject of  Mr.  Gladstone's  essay  in  a  masterly  manner,  show- 
ing that  the  profession  of  a  state  religion  by  the  entire 
members  of  the  state  would  be  a  gross  absurdity,  and  not 
only  so,  but  a  base  tyranny.  To  that  essay  we  beg  to  refer 
the  attention  of  the  reader  who  would  see  the  whole  sub- 
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ject  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  work  thoroughly  discussed  in  all  its 
bearings. 

Macaulaj  was,  however,  very  complimentary  to  Mr,  Glad- 
stone. He  congratulated  him,  a  young  and  rising  politician, 
on  the  devotion  of  a  portion  of  his  leisure  to  study  and  re- 
search ;  setting  himself  down  to  the  preparation  of  a  grave 
and  elaborate  treatise  on  an  important  part  of  the  philosophy 
of  government.  Mr.  Macaulay  also  recognized  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone a  man  well  qualified  for  philosophical  investigation. 
"  His  mind,"  he  says,  "  is  of  large  grasp ;  nor  is  he  deficient 
in  dialectical  skiU.  But  he  does  not  give  his  intellect  fair 
play.  There  is  no  want  of  light,  but  a  great  want  of  what 
Bacon  would  have  called  dry  light  His  rhetoric,  though 
often  good  of  its  kind,  darkens  and  perplexes  the  logic  which 
it  should  illustrate.  Half  his  acuteness  and  diligence,  with  a 
barren  imagination  and  scanty  vocabulary,  would  have  saved 

him  from  all  his  mistakes The  book,  though  not  a 

good  book,  shows  more  talent  than  many  good  books.  It 
abounds  with  eloquent  and  ingenious  passages ;  it  bears  the 
signs  of  much  patient  thought ;  it  is  written  throughout  with 
excellent  taste  and  temper ;  nor  does  it,  so  far  as  we  have 
observed,  contain  one  expression  unworthy  of  a  gentieman,  a 
scholar,  or  a  Christian.'* 

Doubtiess,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  still  under  the  strong  influ- 
ences of  the  High-Church  principles  inculcated  at  Oxford 
when  he  wrote  his  book.  The  main  aim  of  the  teach- 
ing of  that  seminary  seems  to  be  to  direct  the  mind  back- 
wards,  rather  than  forwards;  to  revive  old  traditions,  and 
renovate  old  forms ;  to  feed  upon  old  books,  and  cherish  old 
thoughts ;  to  make  men  lead  lives  of  the  tenth  century,  in- 
stead of  the  nineteenth.  But,  as  Mr.  Macaulay  well  re- 
marks, '^  It  is  to  no  purpose  that  a  man  resists  the  influence 
which  the  vast  mass,  in  which  he  is  but  an  atom,  must  exer- 
cise on  him.  He  may  try  to  be  a  man  of  the  tenth  century, 
but  he  cannot    Whether  he  will  or  no,  he  must  be  a  man 
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of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  shares  in  the  motion  of  the 
moral  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  physical  world.  He  can  no 
more  be  as  intolerant  aa  he  would  have  been  in  the  days  of 
the  Tiidors,  than  he  can  stand  in  the  evening  exactly  where 
he  stood  in  the  morning.  The  globe  goes  round  ^m  west 
to  east,  and  he  must  go  round  with  it." 

What  Mr.  Gladstone  mainly  wanted  at  this  time,  to  bring 
out  his  better  qualities,  was  more  abundant  intercourse  with 
men,  and  larger  acquaintance  with  the  living  world  about 
him.  And,  fortunately  for  himself  and  his  country,  those 
opportunities  shortly  after  occurred  to  him.  In  1841  Sir 
Robert  Peel  returned  to  power,  and,  with  his  usual  sagacity, 
filled  his  offices  with  the  best  men  about  him.  Many  of  these 
were  comparatively  young  and  untried,  but  they  amply  jus- 
tified the  selection  of  their  chief.  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Ox- 
onian, was,  strange  to  say,  placed  at  the  Board  of  Trade, 
first  as  Vice-President,  and  afterwards  as  President.  He 
was  also  made  Master  of  the  Mint,  and  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  Sir  Robert  Peel  received  most  valuable  aid  from 
his  young  coadjutor,  with  whom  he  confidentially  consulted 
in  all  the  difficult  debates  which  arose  out  of  his  proposed 
modifications  of  commercial  law.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had 
been  regarded,  even  by  many  of  his  own  party,  as  a  dreamy 
enthusiast,  astonished  the  public  by  the  mastery  which  he 
exhibited  over  the  minutiae  of  commercial  and  financial 
arrangements,  pursuing  the  business  of  his  office  into  the 
minutest  details,  and  bringing  to  bear  upon  practical  ques- 
tions a  large  amount  of  information,  drawn  from  all  sources, 
—  ftx)m  the  under-current  of  conunerce  which  flows  in  ware- 
houses and  country-houses,  as  weU  as  from  the  more  readily 
accessible  Hbrary,  ftill  of  statistical  tables  and  Parliamentary 
returns.  He  was  unwearied  in  his  assiduity,  and  always  ready 
to  defend  the  measure  of  his  chief.  Indeed,  during  the  progress 
of  the  Free-Trade  measures,  he  was  confessedly  Sir  Robert's 
right  arm.   And  not  in  Parliament  only  was  he  indefatigable, 
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but  also  in  the  press.  In  his  pamphlet,  published  in  1844, 
^'  On  the  Ministry  and  the  Sugar  Duties/'  he  brought  the  full 
force  of  fact  and  argument  to  bear  in  favor  of  the  total  abo- 
lition of  differential  duties ;  and  in  an  able  article  published 
bj  him  in  the  ^  Colonial  and  Foreign  Quarterly,"  he  showed 
a  disposition  to  go  much  further  in  the  direction  of  Free 
Trade  than  was  supposed  to  be  contemplated  by  the  party 
then  in  power. 

In  1845  Mr.  Gladstone  resigned  office,  on  conscientious, 
grounds.  Having,  in  his  book  on  ^<  The  State  in  its  Relations 
to  the  Church,"  stated  opinions  adverse  to  the  continued  en- 
dowment of  Maynooth,  he  preferred  resigning  office  to  sup- 
porting by  his  vote  the  ministerial  measure  with  that  object 
But  his  speeches,  since  delivered,  on  the  ^^  Papal  Aggression 
Bill,"  show  that  his  views  on  that  question  must  have  under- 
gone some  important  change ;  if  not  so,  then  we  are  alto- 
gether unable  to  reconcile  them.  At  an  early  period  in  his 
career  he  was  also  opposed  to  the  admission  of  the  Jews 
to  Parliament;  but  on  that  question,  too,  he  dropped  his 
opposition,  and  subsequently  supported  the  measure.  This 
shows  that  his  opinions,  as  published  in  ^  The  State  in  its  Re- 
lations to  the  Church,"  were  prematurely  given  to  the  world ; 
and  we  have  very  little  doubt  that,  before  long,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone will  show  that  his  views  on  the  entire  subject  have  un- 
dergone still  more  important  modifications.  Indeed,  he  has 
already  declared  his  conviction  that  his  early  High-Church 
theory  cannot  be  carried  out  in  practice ;  and  what  he  now  de- 
sires is,  equal  civil  rights  for  men  of  all  religious  persuasions, 
and  a  disconnection  of  the  Church  from  the  secular  power. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  felt  to  be  too-  valuable  a  man  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  out  of  office.  Accordingly,  when,  at  the 
close  of  1845,  Sir  Robert  Peel  announced  his  resolution  to 
repeal  the  Com  Laws,  and  Lord  Stanley  thereupon  resigned 
the  Secretaryship  for  the  Colonies,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  at 
once  appointed  to  the  vacant  post.  But,  representing  as  he 
11* 
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did  Newark,  one  of  the  family  seats  of  the  late  Duke  of  New- 
castle,—  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Free-Trade  measures, — 
Mr.  Gladstone  felt  called  upon  to  resign ;  and,  consequently, 
he  remained  out  of  Parliament  during  the  discussion  of  the 
Corn-Law  question,  though  still  consulted  on  all  occasions  by 
the  indefatigable  Premier.  Mr.  Gladstone  remained  out 
until  the  general  election  of  1847,  when  he  was  returned  for 
Oxford  University,  which  he  continues  to  represent  On  his 
return  to  Parliament,  he  took  part  in  the  debates  as  before, 
exhibiting  rapid  progress  as  a  skilful  and  eloquent  speaker. 
He  began  to  throw  himself  with  more  ardor  than  before  into 
the  party  conflicts  of  the  time ;  no  less  anxious  to  convince, 
he  became  more  vigorous  and  trenchant  in  his  replies,  show- 
ing a  growing  eagerness  to  achieve  triumph,  as  well  as  to 
produce  conviction.  And  without  this,  a  House  of  Commons 
speaker  is  not  likely  to  achieve  decided  success.  He  must 
yield  himself,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  spirit  of  his  party ; 
and  if  he  would  be  a  leader,  he  must  master  and  direct  it. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  evidently  now  in  a  isdr  way  of  becoming 
a  great  party  leader. 

The  growing  liberal  tendency  of  his  mind  was  strikingly 
exhibited  in  1850,  when  he  went  to  Naples  for  the  benefit  of 
his  children's  health.  He  had  no  intention  of  making  any 
comment  on  the  internal  state  of  the  kingdom  when  he  went 
there ;  but  hearing  of  the  frightfol  atrocities  committed  on 
Neapolitan  subjects,  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  entertain- 
ing liberal  views  of  politics,  he  made  inquiries,  visited  the 
prisons,  saw  the  wretched  prisoners,  gathered  information 
about  them  from  their  friends  and  relatives,  and  the  heart  of 
the  humane  man  was  torn  with  indignation  and  horror.  He 
was  appalled  at  the  violation  of  all  honor,  good  faith,  and 
humanity,  by  the  king  and  his  ministers.  Thirty  thousand 
men,  and  these  the  best  in  Naples,  were  incarcerated  in  dun- 
geons, crueUy  tortured,  and  ignominiously  treated  there  I  His 
whole  nature  revolted  at  this  monstrous  inhumanily,  and  he 
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determined  to  do  what  he  could  to  remedy  the  eviL  Returned 
home,  he  addressed  a  private  letter  to  his  friend,  Lord  Aber- 
deen, whom  he  knew  to  have  considerable  influence  at  the 
Neapolitan  court,  detailing  the  wrongs  of  the  prisoners  and 
the  horrible  discoveries  which  he  had  made.  Lord  Aberdeen 
did  expostulate  with  the  King  of  Naples  and  his  ministers, 
but  without  effect  Then  Mr.  Gladstone  determined  on  pub- 
lishing his  "  Two  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,"  and  thus 
to  denounce  the  monstrous  cruelty  of  the  Neapolitan  Bour- 
bon in  the  face  of  the  civilized  world.  The  letters  had  an 
immense  sale,  and  commanded  imiversal  admiration,  not  less 
for  their  trenchant  style  than  for  the  vein  of  large-hearted 
humanity  which  ran  through  them.  Lord  Palmerston  ad- 
dressed a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  to  every  minister  represent- 
ing England  at  foreign  courts,  as  an  appeal  and  protest  to  the 
great  family  of  nations  against  the  tyranny  of  Naples. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Gladstone's  return  to  England,  in  1851, 
the  brief  Stanley  interregnum  occurred,  and,  in  consequence 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  vote  in  &vor  of  Disraeli's  motion  of 
inquiry  into  agricultural  distress,  hopes  were  entertained 
that  he  might  be  di^x>sed  to  join  the  Protectionist  adminis- 
tration. No  expectations  could  have  proved  more  unfound- 
ed; and  to  the  application  of  Lord  Derby  he  returned  a 
decided  negative.  Li  the  following  year,  when  the  Protec- 
tionists succeeded  at  length  in  forming  a  ministry,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone placed  himself  in  decided  opposition.  He  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  been  the  leader  of  the  opposition.  He  acted 
with  unflagging  spirit,  was  always  ready  to  defend  by  his  voice 
and  his  vote  the  great  measures  of  Peel,  and  showed  a  power 
and  amplitude  of  resource  in  debate  which  astonished  even 
his  warmest  admirers.  He  took  the  very  first  rank  in  the 
House.  As  a  ready  and  skilful  speaker,  a  close  and  argu- 
mentative reasoner,  there  were  few,  if  any,  to  equal  him.  His 
views  of  the  question  under  discussion  were  always  large 
and  statesmanlike,  and  he  dlen  succeeded  in  presenting  it  in 
a  new  and  strikingly  original  aspect 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  session  of  1852,  Mr.  Gladstone 
came  more  and  more  closely  into  collision  with  the  brilliant 
Protectionist  leader,  Mr.  Disraeli.  The  style  of  speaking 
of  the  two  men  is  very  diflferent  Disraeli  is  fiill  of  brilliant 
points,  is  often  fiercely  defiant  and  sarcastic,  and  he  tries  to 
hit  hard,  nor  does  he  often  fail.  Gladstone's  success  was 
never  so  dazzling;  but  his  cool  precision,  keen  analysis, 
logical  force  and  accuracy  of  reasoning,  not  without  a  con- 
siderable power  of  quiet  ridicule,  made  him  on  many  occa- 
sions DisraeFs  match.  In  weight  of  character  he  had 
greatly  the  advantage ;  and  it  is  character,  more  than  ge- 
nius, which  leads  the  House  of  Commons.  But  on  some 
occasions  Mr.  Gladstone,*  in  pure  oratory,  outstripped  even 
Disraeli. 

The  most  notable  instance  occurred  on  the  night  of  the 
16th  December,  1852,  —  a  night  memorable  in  the  an- 
nals of  Parliament.  The  Protectionist  budget  had  been 
under  discussion  for  more  than  a  week,  and  the  division  was 
drawing  nigh.  Disraeh,  the  one  man  of  commanding  talent 
on  his  side  of  the  House,  rose  to  reply,  and  his  speech  must 
be  confessed  a  masterpiece.  He  spoke  from  ten  in  the 
Thursday  evening  until  two  o'clock  in  the  Friday  morning, 
under  circumstances  of  great  discouragement ;  yet  his  pluck 
never  Mled  him,  and  to  the  last  he  fought  desperately,  like  a 
gallant  stag  at  bay.  He  gored  and  tossed  his  assailants, 
hurled  defiance  at  them,  was  keenly  sarcastic  and  fiercely 
denunciatory  by  turns,  galled  them  with  personalities,  and 
lashed  the  House  into  passion,  cheered  on  by  his  party,  and, 
perhaps,  stimulated  by  the  vehemence  of  his  own  hate.  His 
speech  was  a  splendid  one,  magnificently  delivered ;  and 
though  evidently  the  desperate  defiance  of  a  defeated  leader, 
it  was  worthy  of  a  hero. 

Who  was  to  reply?  Mr.  Gladstone  sprang  to  his  feet. 
Bemember,  it  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  Disraeli 
sat  down,  and  the  House  was  impatient  to  divide.    The  dif- 
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ficulfy  in  obtaining  the  ear  of  the  House  on  such  an  occa- 
sion  and  at  such  an  hour  is  always  very  great  But  Mr. 
Gladstone  made  himself  master  of  the  situation  by  an  artful 
appeal  to  the  outraged  personal  feelings  of  the  House :  '^  He 
felt  that  the  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
called  for  a  reply,  and  a  reply  on  the  moment.  He  told  the 
right  honorable  gentleman  that  the  license  of  language  he 
had  used,  the  phrases  he  had  applied  to  the  characters  of 
men  whose  public  career  (interruption),  —  he  told  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  that  he  was  not  jentitled  to  charge  with 
insolence  members  of  that  House,  —  to  say  to  the  right  hon- 
orable member  for  Carlisle  that  he  respected  but  did  not 
regard  him.  Much  as  he  had  already  learned,  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  had  yet  to  learn  the  limits  of  modera- 
tion, of  discretion,  and  of  temperance,  that  ought  to  restrain 
the  conduct  and  language  of  every  member  of  that  House, 
disregard  of  which  wajs  an  offence  in  the  meanest  among 
them,  and  which  was  tenfold  more  so  when  committed  by  the 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons."  He  had  now  completely 
secured  the  attention  of  his  audience,  and  he  proceeded  in  a 
masterly  style  to  vindicate  the  Free-Trade  policy  established 
by  the  preceding  administration,  which  he  did  with  an  apt- 
ness and  brilliancy  of  language,  and  in  a  compactness  of 
ai^ument,  abundantly  supported  by  apposite  facts  and  illus- 
trations, which  stamped  the  speaker  as  one  of  the  greatest 
orators  and  most  success^l  debaters  who  had  ever  addressed 
that  august  assembly.  The  display  of  that  night  was  worthy 
of  the  proudest  days  of  Parliament ;  and  it  is  only  matter 
of  regret,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at 
which  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  of  two  hours'  duration  was 
delivered,  the  reports  of  it  published  in  the  next  morning's 
papers  were  so  unavoidably  curtailed  and  imperfect 

On  the  accession  of  the  present  ministry  to  office,  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  — 
an  eminence  which  his  financial  abilities  eminently  qualify 
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him  to  occupy;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  his 
speech  on  presenting  the  late  ministerial  budget,  which  em- 
braced so  many  important  changes  and  improvements  in 
taxation  and  finance,  was  one  of  the  ablest  ever  made  upon 
any  similar  occasion. 

Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  possess  the  physical  attributes  of 
the  popular  orator.  He  has  rather  a  recluse-like  air ;  and, 
like  his  rival  Disraeli,  seems  to  be  possessed  by  an  abstrac- 
tion of  thought  from  which  he  with  difficulty  rouses  himself. 
His  voice  is  clear  and  musical,  but  wanting  in  tone  and  vol- 
ume :  it  sounds  somewhat  like  a  voice  clearly  heard  afar  off. 
His  countenance  is  that  of  a  student,  —  pale  and  intellectual ; 
his  eye  is  of  remarkable  depth,  and  might  almost  be  de- 
scribed as  fascinating.  Like  Disraeli,  he  wants  dignity  oi 
gait,  and  slouches  somewhat  But  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, personal  short-comings  such  as  these  are  thought 
lightly  of. 

We  cannot  better  take  leave  of  the  illustrious  subject  of 
this  brief  sketch,  than  by  quoting  his  own  language,  ad- 
dressed to  the  people  of  Manchester  a  short  time  ago,  on  the 
occasion  of  unveiling  the  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  erected 
in  front  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  there ;  and  we  do  so  chiefiy 
on  this  account,  —  that  we  believe  the  aims  and  objects  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  life,  as  thus  described  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
are  those  which  mainly  animate  and  inspire  himself. 

"  It  is  easy,"  said  he,  "  to  enumerate  many  characteristics 
of  the  greatness  of  Sir  Robert  PeeL  It  is  easy  to  speak  of 
his  ability,  of  his  sagacity,  of  his  indefatigable  industry ;  but, 
great  as  were  the  intellectual  powers  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  if 
you  will  allow  me,  as  one  who  may  call  myself  his  pupil  and 
his  follower  in  politics,  to  bear  my  witness,  this  I  must  say, 
that  there  was  something  greater  still  in  Sir  Robert  Peel,  — 
something  yet  more  admirable  than  the  immense  intellectual 
endowments  with  which  it  had  pleased  the  Almighty  to  gift 
him,  —  and  that  was,  his  sense  of  public  virtue,  —  it  was  his 
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purity  of  conscience, — it  was  his  determination  to  follow 
the  public  good, — it  was  that  disposition  in  him  which,  when 
he  had  to  choose  between  personal  ease  and  enjoyment,  or 
again,  on  the  other  hand,  between  political  power  and  dis- 
tinction and  what  he  knew  to  be  the  welfare  of  the  nation, 
his  choice  was  made  at  once ;  and  when  his  choice  was  once 
made,  no  man  ever  saw  him  hesitate,  —  no  man  ever  saw 
him  hold  back  fixHn  that  which  was  necessary  to  give  it 
effect  And,  Mr.  Mayor,  it  is  the  last  word  which  I  will  ad- 
dress to  you  when  I  say  this, — may  God  grant  that  many 
of  those  who  shall  traverse  this  crowded  thoroughfare,  as 
they  eye  the  work  which  has  been  this  day  delivered  over  to 
your  custody,  may  have  awakened  within  their  breasts  the 
noble  and  honorable  desire  to  tread,  each  for  himself,  in  his 
own  sphere,  be  it  wide  or  be  it  narrow,  the  path  of  duty  and 
of  virtue ;  and  in  discharging  those  functions  which  apper- 
tain to  us  as  citizens,  to  discharge  them  in  the  spirit  of  that 
great  man,  —  the  spirit  and  the  determination  to  allow  no 
difficulty,  no  obstacle,  to  stand  between  him  and  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty, — relying  upon  it  that  duty  in  this  country 
is  the  road  to  fame, — that  if  public  men  do  not  reap  their 
reward,  as  in  barbarous  times  they  may  have  sought  it,  from 
immense  and  extensive  possessions,  measured  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  they  reap  it  in  a  form  far  more  precious, 
when,  like  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  they  bequeath  a  name  which  is 
the  property  not  only  of  their  family,  not  only  of  their 
own  descendants,  but  of  every  man  who  calls  himself  an 
Englishman,  —  a  part  of  our  common  wealth,  —  something 
that  helps  to  endear  us  to  our  common  country,  —  something 
that  makes  us  feel  that  England  is  indeed  a  country  that  it 
is  a  blessing  to  belong  to,  —  a  country  that  has  a  great  and 
beneficial  part  to  play  in  the  designs  of  Providence  for  the 
improvement  and  advancement  of  mankind." 
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power.  But  he  had,  long  before  the  publication  of  that 
book,  been  well  known  in  America  as  an  author.  As  long 
ago  as  1837  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  "Twice- 
told  Tales/'  and  in  1842  the  second  volume  appeared;  in 

1845  he  edited  the  "  Journal  of  an  African  Cruiser ; "  and  in 

1846  he  published  his  "Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse."  But 
his  best  works  are,  unquestionably,  his  "Scarlet  Letter," 
"  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,"  and,  more  recently,  "The 
Marble  Faun,"  which  has  ah*eady,  like  his  other  works, 
passed  through  many  editions  in  England. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  is  a  New-Englander,  having  been 
born  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  —  a  district  chiefly  peopled  by 
the  stem  old  Puritan  race.  He  counts  among  his  ancestors 
"bold  Hawthorne,"  a  general  famous  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary struggle;  though  for  many  generations  the  Haw- 
thorne family  had  followed  their  English  instinct  towards  a 
sea  life,  and  pursued  their  fortunes  on  that  element  The 
"author"  of  the  family  was  bom  about  1807,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Bowdoin  College,  in  Maine,  where  he  graduated  in 
1825.  He  studied  in  company  with  Longfellow,  the  poet, 
whom  he  stiU  counts  among  his  warm  friends.  Though  the 
Hawthomes  are  comfortable,  snug  people,  well  to  do  in  the 
world,  this  son,  like  the  rest,  must  needs  work ;  and  so  he 
learned  this  "blessed  faculty  and  divine  gift  of  labor,"  as 
Elihu  Burritt,  we  think,  has  styled  it ;  filling  up  the  intervals 
of  his  time  in  study  and  literary  occupation.  Having  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  situation  in  the  Boston  custom-house, 
while  Bancroft,  the  future  historian,  was  collector  there,  he 
spent  several  years,  with  considerable  advantage  to  himself, 
in  that  enlightened  town. 

Like  many  young  minds,  he  became  haunted  with  ideas 
of  Christian  brotherhood,  and  left  his  situation  at  Boston  to 
join  himself  to  the  community  of  Brook  Farm,  near  West 
Eoxbury,  where  he  toiled  amidst  its  rugged  ftirrows  in  field 
labor,  and  dreamed  great  dreams  of  the  reconstruction  of  old 
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society  upon  entirely  new  foundations.  But  the  dreams  did 
not  last  long.  His  individualism  was  too  strong  for  commu- 
nity ;  so  he  left  the  Farm,  and  married.  Then  it  was  that 
he  went  to  reside  at  the  little  town  of  Concord,  where  dwelt 
Emerson,  the  Thinker.  In  the  Life  of  Margaret  Fuller, 
Emerson  thus  refers  to  the  new-comer :  — 

"In  1842  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  came  to  live  in  Con- 
cord, in  the  ^Old  Manse,'  with  his  wife,  who  was  herself 
an  artist.  With  these  welcomed  persons,  Margaret  formed 
a  strict  and  happy  acquaintance.  She  liked  their  home,  and 
the  taste  which  had  filled  it  with  new  articles  of  beautiftd 
iumiture,  yet  harmonized  with  the  antique  fixtures  left  by 
the  former  proprietors.  She  liked,  too,  the  pleasing  walks 
and  rides  and  boatings  which  the  neighborhood  commanded. 
At  the  same  time,  William  EUery  Channing,  whose  wife  was 
her  sister,  built  a  house  in  Concord,  and  this  circumstance 
made  a  new  tie  and  another  home  for  Margaret." 

The  Oldftlanse,  to  which  Hawthorne  had  thus  removed, 
had  never,  until  he  and  his  young  wife  entered  it  as  their 
home,  been  profaned  by  a  lay  occupant.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  his  works  will  remember  the  delicious  picture 
which  he  gives  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  "  Mosses  fix>m  an 
Old  Manse,"  which  was  written  there. 

"  Between  two  tall  gate-posts  of  rough-hewn  stone,  (the 
gate  itself  having  fallen  from  its  hinges  at  some  unknown 
epoch,)  we  beheld  the  gray  front  of  the  old  parsonage-house, 
terminating  the  vista  of  an  avenue  of  black  ash-trees.  It 
was  now  a  twelvemonth  since  the  ftmeral  procession  of  the 
venerable  clergyman,  its  last  inhabitant,  had  turned  from  that 
gateway  towards  the  burying-ground.  The  wheel-track  lead- 
ing to  the  door,  as  well  as  the  whole  breadth  of  the  avenue, 
was  almost  overgrown  with  grass,  aflfbrding  dainty  mouthftils 
to  two  or  three  vagrant  cows,  and  an  old  white  horse,  who 
had  his  own  living  to  pick  up  along  the  roadside.  The  glim- 
mering shadows,  that  lay  half  asleep  between  the  door  of  the 
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house  and  the  puhlic  highway,  were  a  kind  of  spiritual  me- 
dium, seen  through  which  the  edifice  had  not  quite  the  aspect 
of  the  natural  world.  Certainly,  it  had  little  in  common 
with  those  ordinary  abodes,  which  stand  so  inuninent  upon 
the  road,  that  every  passer-by  can  thrust  his  hand,  as  it  were, 
into  the  domestic  circle.  From  these  quiet  windows,  the 
figures  of  passing  travellers  looked  too  remote  and  dim  to 
disturb  the  sense  of  privacy.  In  its  near  retirement,  and 
accessible  seclusion,  it  was  the  very  spot  for  the  residence 
of  a  clergyman ;  a  man  not  estranged  from  human  hfe,  yet 
enveloped,  in  the  midst  of  it,  with  a  veil  woven  of  inter- 
mingled gloom  and  dai'kness.  It  was  worthy  to  have  been 
one  of  the  time-honored  parsonages  of  England ;  in  which, 
through  many  generations,  a  succession  of  holy  occupants 
pass  &om  youth  to  age,  and  bequeath  each  an  inheritance 
of  sanctity  to  pervade  the  house,  and  hover  over  it  as  an 
atmosphere." 

Curiously  enough,  Emerson  himself  had  once  been  an  in- 
habitant of  the  Old  Manse.  In  its  rear  was  a  delightful 
little  nook  of  a  study,  in  which  he  wrote  ^  Nature ; "  and  he 
used  to  watch  the  Assyrian  dawn  and  the  Paphian  sunset  and 
moon-rising,  from  the  summit  of  the  eastern  hill  near  at  hand. 
The  windows  of  the  study  peeped  between  willow  branches 
down  into  the  orchard,  revealing  glimpses  of  the  river  Assa- 
bet,  shining  through  the  trees.  From  one  of  the  windows, 
facing  northward,  a  broader  view  of  the  river  was  gained, 
and  at  a  spot  where  its  hitherto  obscure  waters  gleam  forth 
into  the  light  of  history.  It  was  at  this  window  that  the 
clergyman  who  then  dwelt  in  the  Manse  stood  watching  the 
outbreak  of  a  long  and  deadly  struggle  between  two  nations ; 
he  SQSfT  the  irregular  array  of  his  parishioners  on  the  further 
side  of  the  river,  and  the  glittering  line  of  the  British  on  the 
hither  bank ;  and  he  waited  in  an  agony  of  suspense  the  rattle 
of  the  musketry.  It  came,  —  and  there  needed  but  a  gentle 
wind  to  sweep  the  battle-smoke  around  this  quiet  home.    Un- 
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der  the  stone-wall  which  separates  the  battle-ground  from  the 
precincts  of  the  parsonage  is  still  to  be  seen  the  grave  of 
two  British  soldiers,  slain  in  the  skirmish,  and  who  have 
since  slept  peacefully  there  where  they  were  laid. 

While  Hawthorne  lived  at  the  Old  Manse,  he  had  many 
visitors  of  mark,  for  his  name  had  now  become  known.  There 
were  Lowell  the  poet,  and  Emerson,  and  Margaret  Fuller, 
and  Ellery  Channing,  who  occasionally  came  to  enjoy  a  day's 
fishing  in  the  river.  It  was  a  kind  of  poet's  life  which  Haw- 
thorne led,  amidst  the  sound  of  bees,  the  murmuring  of 
streams,  and  the  rustling  of  leaves.  What  was  more,  the 
Old  Manse  was  said  to  be  "haunted;"  and  occasionally 
there  came  a  rustling  noise,  as  of  a  minister's  silk  gown, 
sweeping  through  the  very  midst  of  the  company,  so  closely 
as  almost  to  brush  against  the  chairs :  yet  there  was  nothing 
visible. 

Glancing  back  at  his  three  years'  life  there,  he  afterwards 
said :  "  It  seems  but  the  scattered  reminiscences  of  a  single 
sununer.  In  fairy-land  there  is  no  measurement  of  time ; 
and  in  a  spot  so  sheltered  from  the  turmoil  of  life's  ocean, 
three  years  hasten  away  with  a  noiseless  flight,  as  the  breezy 
sunshine  chases  the  cloud-shadows  across  the  depths  of  a  still 
valley.  Now  eftme  hints,  growing  more  and  more  distinct,  that 
the  owner  of  the  old  house  was  pining  for  his  native  air.  Car- 
penters next  appeared,  making  a  tremendous  racket  among 
the  out-buildings,  strewing  green  grass  with  fine  shavings  and 
chips  of  chestnut  joists,  and  vexing  the  whole  antiquity  of 
the  place  with  their  discordant  renovations.  Soon,  moreover, 
they  divested  our  abode  of  the  veil  of  woodbines  which  had 
crept  over  a  large  portion  of  its  southern  face.  All  the  aged 
mosses  were  cleared  unsparingly  away ;  and  there  were  hor- 
rible whispers  about  brushing  up  the  external  walls  with  a 
coat  of  paint, — a  purpose  as  little  to  my  taste  as  might  be 
that  of  rouging  the  venerable  cheeks  of  one's  grandmother. 
But  the  hand  that  renovates  is  always  more  sacrilegious  than 
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that  which  destroys.  In  fine,  we  gathered  up  our  household 
goods,  drank  a  ^trewell  cup  of  tea  in  our  pleasant  little 
breakfast-room,  —  delicately  fragrant  tea  —  an  unpurchasable 
luxury — one  of  the  many  angel-gifls  that  had  &llen  like 
dew  upon  us,  —  and  passed  forth  between  the  tall  stone  gate- 
posts, as  uncertain  as  the  wandering  Arabs  where  our  tent 
might  next  be  pitched.  Providence  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and — an  oddity  of  dispensation  which,  I  trust,  there  is  no 
irreyerence  in  smiling  at  —  has  led  me,  as  the  newspapers 
announce  while  I  am  writing,  fix)m  the  Old  Manse  into  a 
Custom  House ! " 

Hawthorne  now  became  Surveyor  of  the  Customs  in 
Salem,  and  thither  he  removed  accordingly.  He  remamed 
there  three  years,  occasionally  digging  amongst  the  old  ai^ 
chives  of  the  place,  amongst  which  he  professes  to  have  dis- 
covered the  record  of  the  story  which  he  has  so  skilfully 
woven  together  in  his  "  Scarlet  Letter."  Hawthorne  went  in 
as  Surveyor  with  the  Loco-Foco,  or  Polk  administration,  and 
he  also  went  out  with  them.  It  is  one  of  the  evils  of  the 
popular  system  of  governing  in  America,  that,  at  every  change 
of  power  from  party  to  party,  there  is  a  clean  sweep  made  of 
those  in  office,  in  favor  of  the  adherents  of  the  new  dynasty. 
As  head  Surveyor,  Hawthorne  had  it  in  his  power,  on  assum- 
ing office,  to  turn  out  the  former  officials,  and  supply  their 
places  with  those  of  his  own  kidney  in  politics.  "  The  greater 
part  of  my  officers,"  he  says,  "  were  Whigs.  It  was  weU  for 
their  venerable  brotherhood  that  the  new  Surveyor  was  not  a 
politician,  and,  though  a  faithful  Democrat  in  principle,  neither 
received  nor  held  his  office  with  any  reference  to  political 
services.  It  pained,  and  at  the  same  time  amused  me,  to  be- 
hold the  terrors  that  attended  my  advent ;  to  see  a  furrowed 
cheek,  weather-beaten  by  half  a  century  of  storm,  turn  ashy 
pale  at  the  glance  of  so  harmless  an  individual  as  myself;  to 
detect,  as  one  or  another  addressed  me,  the  tremor  of  a  voice 
which,  in  long-past  days,  had  been  wont  to  halloo  through  a 
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speaking-trumpet,  hoarsely  enough  to  frighten  Boreas  him- 
self into  silence."  But  Hawthorne  never  could  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  dismiss  the  old  veterans ;  so  they  vegetated  on,  each 
in  his  old  place. 

Hawthorne  confesses  that  it  was  good  for  him,  at  this  time 
of  his  life,  to  be  brought  into  companionship  with  men  whose 
habits  and  pursuits  and  intellectual  abilities  were  of  an  alto- 
gether different  kind  from  his  own ;  and  whose  peculiar  quali- 
ties he  must  go  out  of  himself  to  appreciate.  He  had  now 
fallen  among  business  men,  who  knew  nothing  of  literature, 
who  read  few  books,  but  who  were  frill  of  the  practical 
knowledge  of  the  world.  He  found  there  were  other  valu- 
able qualities  in  life  besides  literary  ones,  requiring  ftdly  as 
much  integrity,  manliness,  courage,  ability,  and  industry  to 
display  and  develop  them  aright 

"  I  took  it,"  he  says,  "  in  good  part  at  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence that  I  was  thrown  into  a  position  so  little  akin  to  my 
past  habits,  and  set  myself  seriously  to  gather  from  it  what- 
ever profit  was  to  be  had.  After  my  fellowship  of  toil  and 
impracticable  schemes  with  the  dreamy  brethren  of  Brook 
Farm ;  after  living  for  three  years  within  the  subtile  influ- 
ence of  an  intellect  like  Emerson's ;  after  those  wild,  fi^e 
days  in  the  Assabet,  indulging  fantastic  speculations,  beside 
our  fire  of  fallen  boughs,  with  EUery  Channing ;  after  talk- 
ing with  Thoreau  about  pine-trees  and  Indian  relics ;  after 
growing  ftistidious  by  sympathy  with  the  classic  refinement 
of  Hillard's  culture ;  after  becoming  imbued  with  poetic  senti- 
ment at  Longfellow's  hearthstone,  —  it  was  time,  at  length, 
that  I  should  exercise  other  faculties  of  my  nature,  and  nour- 
ish myself  with  food  for  which  I  had  hitherto  had  little  appe- 
tite. Even  the  old  inspector  was  desirable,  as  a  change  of 
diet,  to  a  man  who  had  known  Alcott.  I  looked  upon  it  as 
an  evidence,  in  some  measure,  of  a  system  naturally  well 
balanced,  and  lacking  no  essential  part  of  a  thorough  organ- 
ization, that,  with  such  associates  to  remember,  I  could  mingle 
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at  once  with  men  of  altogether  difTerent  qualities,  ana  never 
murmur  at  the  change.  Literature,  its  exertions  and  objects, 
were  now  of  little  moment  in  my  regard.  I  cared  not,  at 
this  period,  for  books ;  they  were  apart  from  me.  Nature  — 
except  it  were  human  nature  —  the  nature  that  is  developed 
in  earth  and  sky  —  was,  in  one  sense,  hidden  from  me ;  and 
all  the  imaginative  delight  wherewith  it  had  been  spiritual- 
ized passed  away  out  of  my  mind.  A  gift,  a  faculty,  if  it 
had  not  departed,  was  suspended  and  inanimate  within  me." 

So  Hawthorne,  for  the  time,  gave  up  writing,  and  confined 
himself  to  business,  —  to  dry  details  of  imports,  and  puzzling 
figures  of  arithmetic.  He  ceased  to  be  the  poet,  and  sunk 
into  the  ordinary  man.  His  creative  gifta  lay  dormant  within 
him.  He  was  regarded  by  those  about  him  as  the  Surveyor 
of  the  revenue,  —  nothing  more.  "It  is  a  good  lesson  — 
though  it  may  be  often  a  hard  one — for  a  man  who  has 
dreamed  of  literary  fame,  and  of  making  for  himself  a  rank 
among  the  world's  dignitaries  by  such  means,  to  step  aside 
out  of  the  narrow  circle  in  which  his  claims  are  recognized, 
and  to  find  how  utterly  devoid  of  significance  beyond  that 
circle  is  all  that  he  achieves,  and  all  that  he  aims  at."  But 
Hawthorne's  time  of  dismissal  came  round.  He  had  abeady 
gathered  the  groundwork  of  a  tale,  by  poring  among  the  old 
custom-house  records ;  but  he  could  not  set  to  work  upon  it. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  custom-house  deadened  his  contri- 
vance and  imagination :  his  gift  had  departed  from  him. 
Happily,  the  quadrennial  election  of  President  came  round, 
and  the  usual  clearance  was  made  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments. General  Taylor,  the  Whig,  was  elected,  and  all 
Democratic  officials  were  dismissed,  to  make  room  for  Whig 
ones.  So  Hawthorne  was  driven  forth  from  his  Surveyorship. 
He  became  himself  again ;  and  to  his  dismissal  from  office  we 
most  probably  owe  the  publication  of  his  "  Scarlet  Letter  '* 
and  other  subsequent  works. 

It  was  in  "  The  Scarlet  Letter  "  that  Hawthorne's  strongly- 
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marked  characteristics  as  an  author  first  clearly  displayed 
themselves.  Indeed,  until  its  appearance,  his  name  was  not 
at  all  extensively  known  as  a  writer ;  nor  does  he  himself 
seem  to  have  heen  very  amhitious  after  fame.  He  had  long 
written  anonymously  in  magazines  and  reviews,  when  a 
friend  of  his,  Horatio  Bridge,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
was  instrumental  in  bringing  him  before  the  public  as  the 
author  of  the  "Twice-told  Tales." 

In  the  last  dedication  of  "  The  Snow  Image  "  to  Mr.  Bridge, 
the  author  says :  "  If  anybody  is  responsible  for  my  being  at 
this  day  an  author,  it  is  yourself.  I  know  not  whence  your 
faith  came ;  but,  while  we  were  lads  together  at  a  country 
college,  gathering  blueberries,  in  study  hours,  under  those 
tall  academic  pines  ;  or  watching  the  great  logs  as  they  tum- 
bled along  the  current  of  the  Androscoggin;  or  shooting 
pigeo^s  and  gray  squirrels  in  the  woods ;  or  balrfowling  in  the 
summer  twilight ;  or  catching  trouts  in  that  shadowy  little 
stream  which,  I  suppose,  is  still  wandering  riverward  through 
the  forest,  though  you  and  I  will  never  cast  a  line  in  it  again, 
—  two  idle  lads,  in  short,  (as  we  need  not  fear  to  acknowl- 
edge now,)  doing  a  hundred  things  that  the  Faculty  never 
heard  of,  or  else  it  would  have  been  the  worse  for  us,  —  still 
it  was  your  prognostic  of  your  friend's  destiny  that  he  was 
to  be  a  writer  of  fiction.  And  a  fiction-monger,  in  due  sea- 
son, he  became.  But,  was  there  ever  such  a  weary  delay  in 
obtaining  the  slightest  recognition  from  the  public,  as  in  my 
case  ?  I  sat  down  by  the  wayside  of  life  like  a  man  under 
enchantment,  and  a  shrubbery  sprang  up  around  me,  and  the 
bushes  grew  to  be  saplings,  and  the  saplings  became  trees, 
until  no  exit  appeared  possible  through  the  entangling  depths 
of  my  obscurity.  And  there,  perhaps,  I  should  be  sitting  at 
this  moment,  with  the  moss  on  the  imprisoning  tree-trunks, 
and  the  yellow  leaves  of  more  than  a  score  of  autumns  piled 
above  me,  if  it  had  not  been  for  you.  For  it  was  through 
your  interpofiiiion — and  that,  moreoter,  unknown  to  him- 
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Bclf —  that  your  early  friend  was  brought  before  the  public 
somewhat  more  prominently  than  theretofore,  in  the  first 
volume  of  <  Twice-told  Tales.'  " 

These  "Twice-told  Tales"  contain  many  very  clever 
sketches  of  life,  character,  and  nature ;  as  also  does  the  col- 
lection entitled  "  The  Snow  Ima^,  and  other  Tales,"  as  well 
as  the  "  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse."  The  "  Rill  from  the 
Town  Pump  "  has  travelled  far  and  wide.  It  was  published 
by  the  teetotallers  in  England  many  years  ago,  but  without 
any  author's  name  attached.  In  "  Ethan  Brand,"  "  Good- 
man Brown,"  "Main  Street,"  "The  Minister's  Black  Veil," 
and  "  Legends  of  the  Province  House,"  Hawthorne  showed 
what  power  slumbered  within  him.  But  these  are  confess- 
edly cursory  sketches,  thrown  off  with  ease,  to  fill  the  pages 
of  newspapers,  magazines,  and  annuals,  where  for  a  long 
time  they  lay  buried,  until  the  author's  fame,  founded  on  his 
later  writings,  brought  them  to  light  again.  These  sketches 
exhibit  lively  imagination,  and  close  observation ;  their  style 
is  simple,  pure,  and  tranquil.  A  deep  love  of  nature  is  ap- 
parent in  them ;  nor  are  they  wanting  in  a  quaint  humor 
and  tenderness,  which  give  a  charming  interest  to  his  recitals 
of  the  old  traditions  and  legends  of  New  England.  But  on 
the  whole,  the  feeling  which  pervades  these  early  sketches  is 
that  of  pensiveness  and  melancholy.  The  writer  shows  a 
strong  sympathy  with  the  darker  side  of  human  nature,  and 
never  seems  more  in  his  element  than  when  unravelling  a 
gloomy  life-mystery,  and  tracing  some  dark  thread  of  guilt 
to  its  source.  Even  his  humor  is  melancholy,  and  his  gay- 
ety  seems  to  flow  from  him  with  effort.  But  his  deep  pen- 
siveness is  always  natural.  The  American  poet  Lowell,  who 
knows  him  well,  has  hit  him  off  in  a  few  lines,  as 

"  Hawthonie,  with  genius  so  shrinking  and  rare, 
That  yon  hardly  at  first  see  the  strength  that  is  there. 


His  strength  is  so  tender,  his  mildness  so  meek. 
He 's  a  John  Bunvan  Fonqu^,  a  Puritan  Tieck." 
12 
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Lowell  even  fancies  that  Nature  has  made  a  slight  mistake 
in  Hawthorne,  —  that,  having  run  short  of  material  in  his 
construction,  she  finished  him  off  with 

'*  Some  finer-grained  staff  for  a  woman  prepared.*' 

In  "  The  Scarlet  Letter,"  as  we  have  said,  Hawthorne  for 
the  first  time  fully  brings  out  his  great  and  peculiar  powers. 
He  lays  decisive  hand  upon  the  apparition,  —  brings  it  near 
to  us,  so  that  we  can  see  it  face  to  face,  —  and  unravels, 
skilfully  and  painfully,  the  dark  mysteries  of  being.  There  is 
something  extraordinarily  fascinating  in  this  book :  we  read 
on  even  while  we  shrink  fix)m  it.  The  misery  of  the  poor 
woman,  Hesther  Prynne,  —  she  who  wears  the  badge  of 
disgrace,  —  stands  prominent  in  every  page  ;  in  strange  con- 
trast with  her  elfin  child,  little  Pearl.  We  hang  over  that 
remarkable  scene  between  the  faithless  priest  and  the  guilty 
woman,  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  primeval  forest,  —  while 
the  mysterious  child  plays  near  at  hand  by  the  brookside, 
with  a  deeply-riveted  interest.  Then,  that  picture  of  the 
wronged  husband,  silently  pursuing  his  revenge,  —  how  ter- 
rible it  is  I  Yet,  harrowing  though  the  subject  be,  there  is 
nothing  prurient  or  feverish  about  it.  The  whole  story  is 
told  with  simple  power.  The  work  is  pure,  severe,  and 
truthful ;  and  it  holds  every  reader  in  thrall  until  the  end 
of  the  dark  story  is  reached.  There  are  many  gems  of 
thought  scattered  throughout  the  story,  only  a  few  of  which 
we  can  venture  to  carry  away.     For  instance :  — 

"  There  is  a  fatality,  a  feeling  so  irresistible  and  inevitable 
that  it  has  the  force  of  doom,  which  almost  invariably  com- 
pels human  beings  to  linger  around  and  haunt,  ghost4ike,  the 
spot  where  some  great  and  marked  event  has  given  the  color  to 
their  lifetime  ;  and  still  the  more  irresistibly,  the  darker  the 
tinge  that  saddens  it." 

"  Mr.  Dimmesdale  was  a  true  priest,  a  true  religionist, 
with  the  reverential  sentiment  largely  developed,  and  an 
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order  of  mind  that  impelled  itself  powerfoUy  along  the  track 
of  a  creed,  and  wore  its  passage  continually  deeper  with  the 
lapse  of  time.  In  no  state  of  society  would  he  have  been 
what  is  called  a  man  of  liberal  views ;  it  would  always  be 
essential  to  his  peace  to  feel  the  pressure  of  a  faith  about  him, 
supporting,  while  it  confined  him,  within  its  iron  framework. 
Not  the  less,  however,  though  with  a  tremulous  enjoyment, 
did  he  feel  the  occasional  relief  of  looking  at  the  universe 
through  the  medium  of  another  kind  of  intellect  than  those 
with  which  he  habitually  held  converse.  It  was  as  if  a  win" 
dow  were  thrown  open,  admitting  a  freer  atmosphere  into  the 
close  and  stifled  study,  where  his  Hfe  was  wasting  away,  amid 
lamp-light  or  obstructed  day-beams,  and  the  musty  fragrance, 
be  it  sensual  or  moral,  that  exhales  from  books.  But  the  air 
was  too  fresh  and  chill  to  be  long  breathed  with  comfort ;  so 
the  minister,  and  the  physician  with  him,  withdrew  again 
within  the  limits  of  what  their  church  defined  as  orthodox." 

"  Wlien  an  uninstructed  multitude  attempts  to  see  with  its 
eyes,  it  is  exceedingly  apt  to  be  deceived.  When,  however, 
it  forms  its  judgment,  as  it  usually  does,  on  the  intuitions  of 
its  great  and  warm  heart,  the  conclusions  thus  attained  are 
often  so  profound  and  so  unerring,  as  to  possess  the  character 
of  truths  supematuraUy  revealed" 

"It  is  remarkable  that  persons  who  speculate  the  most 
holdly,  often  conform  with  the  most  perfect  quietude  to  the 
external  regulatio7is  of  society.  The  thought  suffices  them, 
without  investing  itself  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  action." 

"No  man,  for  any  considerable  period,  can  wear  one  face 
to  himself,  and  another  to  the  mtdiitude,  without  finaXly  getting 
bewildered  as  to  which  may  be  the  true.^' 

"  A  tendency  to  speculation,  though  it  may  keep  woman 
quiet,  as  it  does  man,  yet  makes  her  sad.  She  discerns,  it 
may  be,  such  a  hopeless  task  before  her.  As  a  first  step,  the 
whole  system  of  society  is  to  be  torn  down,  and  built  up 
anew.     Then,  the  very  nature  of  the  opposite  sex,  or  its 
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long  hereditary  habit,  which  has  become  like  natnie,  is  to  be 
essentially  modified  before  woman  can  be  allowed  to  assume 
what  seems  a  fair  and  suitable  position.  Finally,  all  other 
difficulties  being  obviated,  woman  cannot  take  advantage  of 
these  preliminary  reforms,  until  she  herself  shall  have  un- 
dergone a  still  mightier  change ;  in  which,  perhaps,  the  ethe- 
real essence,  wherein  she  had  her  truest  life,  wiU  he  found  to 
have  evaporated.  A  woman  never  overcomes  these  prob- 
lems by  any  exercise  of  thought  They  are  not  to  be  solved, 
or  only  in  one  way.  If  her  heart  chance  to  come  uppermost, 
they  vanish/' 

Hawthorne's  romance  entitled  "  The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables"  more  than  sustained  the  reputation  which  "The 
Scarlet  Letter"  created.  In  character  it  is  widely  different ; 
not  inferior  in  artistic  excellence,  but  much  more  varied,  and 
^U  of  strongly-marked  original  character.  It  is  a  thor- 
oughly complete  and  satisfactory  tale. 

One  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  peculiar  characteristics  is  that 
of  individualizing  places,  localities,  and  things.  He  pre- 
sents them  before  you  in  such  a  manner,  paints  their 
every  feature  so  minutely,  that  he  makes  them  present,  as 
it  were,  to  your  very  eyes ;  and  their  characteristics  become 
part  and  pai'cel  of  his  story.  Thus,  this  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables  figures  before  you  as  the  prominent  character  of  the 
story.  We  saw  the  germs  of  the  same  remarkable  power  in 
his  picture  of  the  "  Old  Manse,"  which  he  endowed  with  a 
kind  of  vitality,  and  set  before  us  as  an  object  of  almost  hu- 
man interest  and  sympathy.  So,  in  like  manner,  he  intro- 
duced his  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  by  throwing  a  dim 
halo  of  superstition  about  it,  thus  preparing  the  reader  for 
being  fully  impressed  by  the  powerful  story  that  follows. 

In  his  last  work,  "  The  Marble  Faun,"  our  author  has  taken 
up  and  pursued  the  same  idea  which  predominates  in  his 
previous  works,  —  the  idea  of  secret  guilt  So  repeatedly 
and  so  closely  does  he  analyze  the  morbid,  moral  anatomy 
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of  this  subject,  that  it  seems  to  exercise  a  positive  fascination 
for  him.  Into  this  tomb  and  dungeon  he  loves  to  enter,  and 
fix>m  it  drags  to  light  the  secret  criminal.  The  minuteness 
and  the  closeness  of  his  analysis  of  the  secret  workings  of 
the  human  heart  with  guilt  for  a  companion,  and  withal  the 
extreme  delicacy  with  which  the  subject  is  handled,  is  some- 
thing marvellous,  and  has  perhaps  never  been  equalled  by 
any  writer.  His  object,  in  the  Faun,  is  to  exhibit  the  reve- 
lation of  the  moral  laws  through  transgression ;  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  idea  is  worked  out  is  most  skilful.  But  the 
exquisite  finish  of  its  style,  and  the  grace  and  beauty  of  its 
thoughts,  are  perhaps  not  its  least  striking  characteristics. 
The  Italian  sky,  under  which  the  story  was  conceived,  seems 
to  have  imparted  to  it  a  degree  of  soilness  and  beauty  want- 
ing in  its  predecessors.  Yet  for  strength  and  fibre  we  do 
not  deem  it  their  equal  We  like  the  author  best  on  Amer- 
ican ground,  —  depicting  the  stem  Puritan  life  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  primitive  habits  and  the  early  struggles  of  the  first 
settlers,  —  for  it  is  there  he  is  strongest ;  and  we  trust  again 
to  meet  him  on  that  native  soiL 

Mr.  Hawthorne  has  now  been  absent  from  America  for 
nearly  eight  years,  filling  the  office  of  United  States  Consul 
at  Liverpool  during  a  part  of  the  time ;  the  later  period 
he  has  spent  in  Italy.  "  The  Marble  Faun  "  was  writtai  at 
the  remote  watering-place  of  Redcar,  a  little  village  on  the 
northeast  coast  of  Yorkshire,  looking  out  upon  the  German 
Ocean ;  and  the  quiet  of  the  place,  and  the  bracing  air  of 
the  sea-shore,  enabled  him  to  prosecute  his  undertaking  with- 
out interruption  and  with  increasing  vigor  of  health.  !Mr. 
Hawthorne  has  made  many  warm  jfriends  during  his  resi- 
dence in  England ;  but  far  larger  than  these  is  the  number 
of  ardent  admirers  of  his  genius,  whose  best  wishes  he  car- 
ries with  him  on  his  return  to  his  native  country.  And  both 
as  a  man  and  as  an  author,  his  country  has  good  reason  to 
be  proud  of  him. 
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NO  one  will  deny  the  great  influence  which  Carlyle  has 
exercised  upon  thoughtful  minds  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  Young  men,  in  all  professions,  but  especially  in  liter- 
ature, have  caught  from  him  a  contagious  influence,  which  has 
coursed  through  their  veins  like  fire.  He  has  uttered,  with 
the  voice  as  of  an  old  Hebrew  prophet,  the  feeling  of  dis- 
quiet and  unrest  which  pervades  society ;  and  his  "  Woe  I 
Woe ! "  and  "  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin ! "  have  startled  many 
in  the  midst  of  their  pleasant  dreams  of  peace  and  progress. 
He  is  the  Jeremiah  of  modern  days,  full  of  wailing  at  the 
backslidings  of  our  race.  He  recognizes  no  soundness  in  us, 
from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  feet.  All  is 
foul  and  unclean.  We  are  but  the  creatures  of  shams,  creeds, 
and  formulas,  without  any  real  or  God-like  life  in  us,  —  wor- 
shippers of  clothes,  steam,  machinery,  sordid  materialism, 
and  Hudson  statues ! 

But  there  is  more  than  this  in  Carlyle's  utterances,  and  we 
should  be  doing  him  a  deep  injustice  were  we  to  say  that 
this  is  all  that  he  means.  He  devoutly  reverences  the  great 
mysteries  of  the  universe.  Being,  and  the  source  of  Being, 
the  spirit  and  essence  of  religion  (for  of  creed  we  believe  he 
has  none),  and  the  Divine  in  man's  soul ;  he  preaches,  though 
ofttimes  in  mystic  and  unintelligible  phrases,  the  nobility  of  - 
work,  and  the  duties  of  being  and  doing,  even  though  we  pur- 
sue them  with  bleeding  feet,  through  the  midst  of  grief,  evil, 
errors,  and  sorrows  of  all  kinds.    Tliis  gospel  he  proclaims 
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in  a  wild,  poetic,  and  ofltimes  almost  fanatic  manner,  with 
violent  indignation ;  alternated  with  moanings  and  sobbings, 
up-welling  from  the  depths  of  a  sorrowful  heart. 

We  must  admit,  however,  that  the  revolutionary  and  de- 
structive genius  is  stronger  in  Carljle  than  the  conservative 
and  constructive.  He  is  emphatically  a  puller-down,  not  a 
builder-up.  He  never  wields  his  giant's  club  with  greater 
delight  than  when  he  is  assailing  some  cherished  idol  of  soci- 
ety ;  his  humor  is  then  almost  savage,  and  his  sneers  sarcastic, 
bitter,  and  full  of  gall !  In  him,  we  are  reminded  of  the  fury 
of  the  Iconoclasts  of  the  Low  CJountries,  and  the  Anabaptista 
of  Munster,  and  of  the  blind  rage  of  the  followers  of  John  Knox 
at  the  "  dingin'  down  o'  the  cathedrals.*'  There  is  a  puritanic 
fervor  in  his  indignation,  as  he  "  hews  the  sons  of  Agag  in 
pieces."  He  does  not  seem  to  love  the  good  so  much  as  he 
hates  the  evil.  He  tramples  on  over  his  foe  as  one  possessed, 
breathing  fierce  disdain  and  defiance.  Kings  and  priests, 
self-chosen,  he  calls  on  to  get  out  of  the  way ;  all  professors 
of  cant,  of  shams,  of  trickeries,  quackeries,  frauds  of  all 
kinds,  no  matter  how  high  and  snug  they  are  seated,  or 
whether  robed  in  lawn,  purple,  or  ermine,  he  will  have  none 
of;  nay,  he  would  even  do  battle  against  humane  and  true 
workers,  because  they  do  not,  like  him,  wield  the  club  of 
steel  and  whip  of  fire.  We  have  seen  how  he  could  fall 
foul  of  the  humane  treatment  of  prisoners,  in  one  of  his  fits 
of  indiscriminate  anger  at  the  popular  movements  of  the  age. 
He  has  no  sympathy  for  such  notions  of  making  men  better ; 
none  but  emphatic  methods  of  dealing  with  the  inferior  mass 
will  do ;  and,  because  milder  methods  of  convincing,  attract- 
ing, and  sympathizing  are  advocated,  he  is  down  upon  the 
"  Humanity-mongers  "  with  all  his  might. 

Carlyle  never  cares  how  or  where  his  strokes  tell.  The 
bullet  shot  by  him  may  kill  a  general  or  a  private,  it  matters 
nothing  to  him.  "  Who  is  this  man,"  said  Queen  Mary  to 
John  Knox,  "  who  comes  here  to  remonstrate  with  the  ruler 
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of  this  kingdom ? "  "A  subject  of  the  same,"  replied  the 
terrible  sectary,  —  a  remark  which  Carlyle  loves  to  quote  in 
various  forms,  —  for  in  the  same  spirit  he  brings  contempo- 
rary facts  and  social  conditions  to  receive  judgment  at  his 
hand.  Contemporaries  may  say  to  him,  as  Mary  did  to  'Knox, 
"  Who  are  you  that  thus  dares  to  attack  your  age  and  epoch  ?  " 
Carlyle's  answer,  like  Knox's,  is,  ^  A  man  Hving  in  this  age 
and  epoch,  who  suffers  in  it,  who  shares  its  sorrows,  who  dreads 
its  tendencies,  and  who,  in  attacking  the  causes  of  actual 
evils,  defends  himself  personally,  and  fights  for  his  own  life ; 
while  you,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  are  cramped,  defiled, 
foil  of  scoffing,  scepticism,  sensuality,  and  impiety.  I  speak 
not  in  the  name  of  Whigs  or  of  Tories,  of  Radicals  or  of 
priests,  —  I  speak  in  my  own  name ;  I  speak  not  as  the 
slave  of  a  party,  but  as  a  man" 

Carlyle  is,  like  Cobbett  (a  man  very  unlike  him  in  many 
respects),  an  intense  Englishman  ;  an  intense  Protestant ;  a 
terrible  iconoclast ;  a  Voltaire,  without  his  impiety ;  a  breaker- 
down  of  idols,  without  bestowing  a  thought  upon  whose  com- 
fort he  thereby  disturbs.  "  You  deceive  yourself  with  these 
idols  of  clay,"  says  Carlyle ;  "  down  with  them ! "  "  Away 
with  your  masks,"  he  cries  ;  "  let  us  see  your  true  features. 
Enough  of  comedy,  masking  and  mumming  hypocrisies,  ly- 
ing philosophies,  and  false  philanthropic  sentiments,  —  away 
with  them  1  Show  us  what  you  are,  —  let  your  thoughts  be 
your  own  ;  dare  to  be  yourself,  —  have  the  courage  to  dare 
to  be  something,  anything,  so  that  you  are  not  false.  Ac- 
tion, action !  —  work,  work !  —  not  words  and  writing :  by 
work  alone  can  you  develop  your  own  nature,  and  elevate 
the  world  in  TC^hich  you  live.  Eather  be  silent  than  speak  or 
write.  But  if  you  have  anything  to  say,  say  it,  and  don't 
sing  it.  None  of  your  inarticulate,  sing-song  jargon ! "  Such, 
in  a  few  words,  is  the  spirit  of  Carlyle's  utterances. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  Carlyle  must  be  regarded  mainly 
in  the  light  of  a  revolutionist.     True,  there  may  be  need  of 
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8ucb  as  he.  We  have  too  many  idols  which  need  tambling 
into  the  dust ;  and  Carlyle  is  doing  a  great  work  if  he  sue* 
ceeds  in  accomplishing  this.  We  must  wait  for  the  builder- 
up  to  make  his  appearance,  when  the  idols  hare  been  pros- 
trated and  the  ground  cleared  of  ruins.  Luther  and  Eiiox 
levelled  the  religious  idols  of  Grermany  and  Scotland ;  Vol- 
taire and  Rousseau  levelled  alike  the  pohtical  and  religious 
idols  of  France ;  and  Carlyle  is  now  only  completing  what 
our  Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  century  began  in  England. 
We  have  had  no  sweeping  reformation  yet;  and  Carlyle 
works  as  if  he  thought  we  stood  in  need  of  it  He  battles 
not  with  sword  or  gun,  but  with  a  more  powerful  weapon,  — 
his  pen.  Thus  does  he  move  the  minds  which  move  others. 
Through  them  he  fluigs  down  idols,  and  breaks  in  pieces  the 
impostures  which  tyrannize  over  men.  Some  claim  for  him  a 
higher  glory,  —  that  of  teaching  reverence  for  the  Infinite, 
love  for  the  spiritual  life,  and  a  way  of  escape  from  the  sor- 
did materialism  of  the  age.  But,  to  our  mind,  his  great 
power  consists  in  the  daring  bravery  with  which  he  wages 
war  —  too  indiscriminatlDgly,  many  think  —  against  what  is 
evil  in  our  life  and  institutions. 

Carlyle's  most  enthusiastic  admirers  must  admit  that  he 
is  eminently  unpractical.  His  religion  consists  in  longings, 
his  sociaHsm  in  phrases  without  any  plan,  —  his  politics  are 
altogether  negative.  He  clearly  enough  sees  what  is  wrong, 
but  he  fails  to  point  out  what  is  right,  or  what  we  ought  to 
substitute  in  place  of  the  wrong  which  he  would  do  away 
with.  He  is  baffled  when  he  sits  down  to  propose  remedies. 
He  has  none  to  offer,  but  goes  on  assailing,  scourging,  and 
pulling  down.  He  scorns  logic,  and  has  no  sympathy  with  your 
^  practical  men.*'  He  lives  in  another  sphere ;  he  is  a  seer,  a 
prophet,  a  poet.  It  is  true,  he  is  no  rhyming  poet ;  indeed  he 
has  a  thorough  contempt  for  this  art,  including  it  among  his 
^'  shams ; "  and  yet  his  keen  insight  into  deep  thought,  his 
flashing  revelations  of  spiritual  life,  his  feeling,  sometimes  his 
12*  R 
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tenderness  and  love,  often  his  gloomy  spectral  fervor,  sliow 
that  he  possesses  the  true  poetic  genius,  without  which,  per- 
haps, he  would  not  he  the  great  power  that  he  is.  His  style 
is  ahrupt  and  rugged,  but  serious  and  energetic ;  his  sen- 
tences are  conftised  and  involved,  thought  tumbled  upon 
thought,  so  that  you  can  read  him  but  slowly ;  but  when  you 
have  waded  through,  and  apprehended  his  meaning,  you  are 
conscious  of  an  action  having  been  exercised  upon  your  mind 
and  heart  such  as  few  writers  besides  him  are  capable  of 
exciting.  His  historic  pictures  glow  with  life  and  action ; 
and,  in  a  few  graphic  sentences,  he  sets  you  at  once  in  the 
midst  of  the  fiery  actions  and  the  demoniac  strife  of  the 
French  Revolution.  In  the  same  way,  his  ^^  Fast  and  Pres- 
ent" ftumishes  you  with  a  most  vivid  insight  into  the  past 
monastic  and  social  life  of  England. 

This  great  genius,  like  most  others,  has  sprung  "  from  the 
ranks."  He  belongs  to  the  common  people,  and,  like  Bums, 
his  countryman,  he  comes  from  the  better  class  of  the  Scot- 
tish peasantry.  His  hiher  was  a  small  farmer  at  Middlebie, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Annan,  in  Dumfriesshire,  —  a  rigidly 
religious  man,  universally  respected  by  his  neighbors  as 
the  best,  wisest,  and  most  intelhgent  man  in  the  village.  He 
it  was  who  was  called  in  to  settle  disputes  among  the  neigh- 
bors, and  he  was  consulted  in  many  deUcate  family  matters, 
in  which  he  was  wont  to  display  sound  judgment,  and  always 
gave  sagacious  counsel.  In  a  word,  Carlyle's  father  resem- 
bled the  father  of  Diderot,  —  of  whom  Carlyle  himself  has 
painted  a  vivid  portrait,  —  as  the  arbitrator  of  his  district,  by 
whose  wisdom  and  advice  village  enmities  and  lawsuits  were 
prevented,  and  domestic  differences  reconciled.  Carlyle  has 
more  than  once  earnestly  thanked  Grod  that  He  gave  him 
such  a  &,ther.  Proud  of  his  birth,  at  once  popular  and 
noble,  he  could  say  of  himself  what  in  some  part  of  his  works 
he  says  of  Bums  or  Diderot,  two  plebeians  like  himself,  — 
"  How  many  kings,  how  many  princes  are  there,  not  so  well 
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bom  I "  The  opinions  of  Carljle  might  be  explained,  so  to 
speak,  by  his  birth,  and  by  the  first  education  which  he  re- 
ceived. With  a  heart  full  of  sympathy  for  the  people,  he 
nevertheless  holds  aristocratic  opinions  of  a  very  decided 
character :  this  was  because,  as  a  youth,  he  learned  from  his 
father  how  respectable  the  people  may  be,  and,  in  listening 
to  his  lessons,  how  contemptible  the  populace.  Such  is  the 
sentiment  which  vibrates  through  the  writings  of  Carlyle. 
At  a  particular  point  in  his  life,  he  took  in  hand  the  cause  of 
the  people  to  the  extent  of  attracting  towards  him  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Chartists ;  yet  he  has  never  ceased,  throughout 
his  life,  to  express  his  contempt  for  all  knaves.  . 

His  first  education  was  rustic  and  popular,  and  as  his  char- 
acter was  thus  formed,  so  it  has  remained.  In  his  ^'  Sartor 
Resartus,"  he  himself  has  informed  us  of  the  impressions  of 
his  childhood,  and  the  influence  which  those  impressions,  such 
as  places,  landscapes,  and  surrounding  scenery,  made  upon  his 
mind.  The  cattle-fairs,  to  which  his  father  sometimes  took 
him,  the  apparition  of  the  mail-coach  passing  twice  a  day 
through  the  village,  seeming  to  him  some  strolling  world, 
coming  from  he  knew  not  where,  and  going  he  knew  not 
whither,  —  all  this  is  described  in  the  "  Sartor  Resartus," 
with  a  freshness  and  vivacity  which  clearly  indicate  that  they 
are  the  ineffaceable  impressions  of  childhood.  Besides  this 
first  education,  —  the  most  important  of  all,  —  Carlyle  re- 
ceived another  at  the  High  School  of  Annan,  where  he  had 
for  a  school-fellow  Edward  Irving,  the  well-known  orator  and 
preacher,  whom  Carlyle  afterwards  nobly  delineated.  At 
Annan  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  scholastic  training, 
—  learned  declensions,  conjugations,  and  Greek  and  Latin 
syntax. 

It  is  a  great  and  an  honorable  ambition,  among  even  the 
poorest  classes  of  Scotland,  to  confer  a  good  "  schooling "  on 
their  children ;  and  many  aspire  to  see  one  or  other  of  them 
some  day  able  to  "  wag  his  pow  in  a  poopit"     Carlyle  was. 
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we  believe,  destined  for  the  "  Kirk,"  and,  after  the  usual 
burgh  school  education,  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  spent  two  sessions  in  the  usual  course  of 
classical  instruction  there.  What  he  thinks  of  the  Edin- 
burgh routine  of  study  may  be  gathered  from  his  "  Sartor 
Kesartus,"  in  the  chapter  on  Pedagogy.  And  here,  by  the 
way,  we  would  remark,  that  that  extraordinary  book — 
though  any  one,  on  first  reading  it,  would  take  it  for  a  hodge- 
podge translation  from  some  Grerman  book  of  the  Bichter 
school  —  contains  a  great  deal  of  Carlyle's  own  life,  and  de,- 
scribes  in  the  most  vivid  manner  the  history  of  his  own 
mind.  No  one  who  knows  Annan  and  its  High  School  can 
mistake  the  ^^  Hinterschlag  Gymnasium ; "  and  the  Edin- 
burgh University  is  also  quite  unmistakable. 

During  the  vacations  he  returned  to  the  country,  to  ram- 
ble among  the  old  places  so  dear  to  him,  and  to  revive  his 
recollections  and  impressions  of  childhood.  His  mental 
humor  seems  at  that  time  to  have  tended  towards  the 
speculative  and  poetic:  he  studied  closely  the  principles  of 
mathematics,  but  at  the  same  time  was  deep  in  the  mysteries 
of  Faust  and  Wilhelm  Meister,  which  he  sought  to  unraveL 

Though  the  scholastic  education  imparted  at  Edinburgh  is 
very  inferior  to  that  communicated  on  the  noble  foundations 
of  England,  there  are  opportunities  enough  to  learn,  for 
those  who  are  resolute  and  determined  in  their  search  for 
knowledge.  Carlyle  was  free  both  to  think  and  to  read,  and 
he  did  both.  The  college  referred  to  has  no  tests,  and  no 
residence  is  required;  so  that,  with  all  its  slovenliness,  as 
regards  discipline,  there  is  at  least  the  redeeming  feature  of 
the  entire  mental  freedom  which  it  leaves  to  the  student. 
"  From  the  chaos  of  that  library,"  writes  Carlyle  as  Teufels- 
drockh,  '^  I  succeeded  in  fishing  up  more  books  perhaps  than 
had  been  known  to  the  very  keepers  thereof.  The  founda- 
tion of  a  literary  life  was  hereby  laid.  I  learned,  on  my 
own  strength,  to  read  fluently  in  almost  all  cultivated  Ian- 
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guages,  on  almost  all  subjects  and  sciences ;  further,  as  man 
is  ever  the  prime  object  to  man,  already  it  was  my  favorite 
emplo3anent  to  read  character  in  speculation,  and  from  the 
Writing  to  construe  the  Writer.  A  certain  ground-plan  of 
Human  Nature  and  Life  began  to  fashion  itself  in  me; 
wondrous  enough,  now,  when  I  look  back  on  it;  for  my 
whole  Universe,  physical  and  spiritual,  was  yet  a  Machine  ! 
However,  such  a  conscious,  recognized  ground-plan,  the 
truest  I  had,  was  beginning  to  be  there,  and  by  additional 
experiments  might  be  corrected  and  indefinitely  extended." 

In  the  pilgrim  wanderings  of  Teufelsdrockh  over  the 
world,  Carlyle  only  describes  his  own  extensive  survey  of 
the  realms  of  knowledge,  as  contained  in  books.  Thus,  he 
traversed  waste,  howling  wildernesses,  crossed  great  moun- 
tun  chains,  ventured  in  stormy  northwest  passages,  and 
journeyed  among  the  highways  of  men  in  towns  and  cities. 
He  was  tempest-tossed,  storm-stayed,  plunged  in  quagmires, 
lost  and  lone  in  the  trackless  desert  His  mind  became 
plunged  in  agonies  of  Doubt  on  all  subjects.  The  great 
mysteries  of  Creed  perplexed  him  beyond  measure.  The 
orthodoxy  of  his  early  faith  became  rudely  assailed  in  the 
course  of  his  intercourse  with  books  ;  one  by  one,  his  props 
fell  from  around  him,  and  he  was  left  standing  alone,  self- 
dependent,  but  miserable.  Here,  however,  was  Carlyle's 
starting-point  as  an  original  thinker  and  writer.  He  had  to 
trust  to  'himself.  His  thoughts  and  opinions  were  carried 
out  by  himself,  and  were  his  own.  He  had  to  pass  through 
the  iumace,  and  they  were  burnt  into  him  by  suffering.  Add 
to  this,  that  Carlyle's  life  at  college  was  a  life  of  comparative 
poverty  and  privation, — though  this  he  thought  littie  of, 
compared  with  other  men  more  genially  brought  up.  "  In 
an  atmosphere  of  poverty  and  manifold  chagrin,  the  humor 
of  that  young  soul,  what  character  is  in  him,  first  decisively 
reveals  itself,  and,  like  a  strong  sunshine  in  weeping  skies, 
gives  out  variety  of  colors,  some  of  which  are  prismatic." 
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His  first  views  of  a  profession  having  now  changed,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  great  corps  of  "  unattached,"  floating 
through  society,  without  an  object  to  cling  to,  —  without 
connections,  and  without  prospects  of  profitable  employment. 
The  young  collegian,  in  such  case,  if  he  has  nothing  better 
to  do,  and  if  his  literary  training  has  disabled  him  (which  it 
very  often  does)  of  all  practical  capacity  for  succeeding  in 
any  ordinary  branch  of  industry,  looks  out  for  a  tutorship ; 
and  for  some  time,  accordingly,  Carlyle  officiated  as  tutor  in 
a  gentleman's  family.  He  could  not  like  this  office,  —  in 
most  families  one  of  dependence  and  drudgery,  unbefitting  a 
strong-hearted,  self-reliant  man;  nor  did  he  continue  in  it 
long. 

He  had  not  yet  entirely  given  up  aU  thoughts  of  ^the 
Elrk."  But  about  the  year  1823,  that  is,  when  he  was 
about  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  after  having  hesitated  for 
a  long  time,  he  determined  to  preserve  his  mental  freedom 
entire,  and  he  then  embraced  the  profession  of  a  man  of 
letters,  —  a  profession  which  he  has  since  so  well  described 
in  his  Life  of  Sterling,  as  '^  an  anarchic,  nomadic,  and  en- 
tirely aerial  and  ill-conditioned  profession."  We  believe  his 
first  literary  effi>rts  were  published  in  the  columns  of  the 
Dumfriesshire  Courier,  which  was  then  edited  by  Dr.  Dun- 
can, the  founder  of  savmgs  banks,  with  whom  Mr.  Carlyle 
continued  in  friendship  until  the  close  of  his  valued  life. 
Mr.  Carlyle's  first  published  book  was  a  translation  of  Le- 
gendre's  Geometry,  which  was  followed  by  a  "  Treatise  on 
Proportions."  His  third  work  was  the  translation  of  the 
"Wilhelm  Meister"  of  Goethe,  in  three  volumes,  which 
appeared  in  1824.  It  was  given  out  by  the  publishers 
(Oliver  and  Boyd)  to  be  the  first  work  of  a  young  gentleman 
of  Edinburgh,  and  it  was  well  received  by  the  press,  though 
the  first  edition  went  off  very  slowly.  The  Preface  to  the 
book  is  simple,  yet  forcible,  containing  no  traces  of  the 
peculiar    style   of   Carlyle's    later  writings.      He    invites 
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thoughtful  minds  to  the  study  of  Meister  in  the  following 
manner:  — 

<<  Across  the  disfigurement  of  a  translation,  they  will  not 
fidl  t^^  discover  indubitable  traces  of  the  greatest  genius  of 
our  times.  And  the  longer  they  study,  they  are  likely  to 
discover  them  the  more  distinctly.  New  charms  will  suc- 
cessively arise  to  view ;  and  of  the  many  apparent  blemishes, 
while  a  few  superficial  ones  will  be  confirmed,  the  greater 
and  more  important  part  will  vanish,  or  even  change  from 
dark  to  bright  For,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  with  Meister  as 
with  every  work  of  real  and  abiding  excellence,  the  first 
glance  is  the  least  favorable.  A  picture  of  Raphael,  a 
Greek  statue,  a  play  of  Sophocles  or  Shakespeare,  appears 
insignificant  to  the  unpractised  eye ;  and  not  till  after  long 
and  patient  and  intense  examination  do  we  begin  to  descry 
the  earnest  features  of  that  beauty,  which  has  its  foundation 
in  the  deepest  nature  of  man,  and  will  continue  to  be 
pleasing  through  all  ages." 

We  defy  any  one  to  detect  in  this  extract,  or,  indeed,  in 
the  whole  preface  to  the  Meister,  any  germs  of  the  grotesque 
styje  of  the  "  Latter-day "  Carlyle. 

Afterwards,  Carlyle  was  engaged  to  supply  three  articles 
to  the  Edinbui^h  EncyclopaBdia,  on  the  subjects  of  Mon- 
tesquieu, Montaigne,  and  the  two  Pitts.  Then  his  "  Life  of 
Schiller"  appeared,  published  bit  by  bit  in  the  London 
Magazine,  in  which  Hazlitt  and  Charles  Lamb  were  then 
principal  writers.  This  Life  of  Schiller  —  the  first  remark- 
able essay  of  Carlyle  —  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  authoi^s 
state  of  mind  at  the  period  at  which  he  wrote  it,  when  he 
was,  in  ail  the  heat  and  fervor  of  his  new  ideas,  meditating  a 
reactionary  onslaught  upon  the  materialistic  and  sceptical 
theories  which  then  prevailed  in  England,  and  which  had 
held  official  sway  fix>m  Priestley  down  to  Malthus  and  Ben- 
tham. 

The  publication  of  this  Life  of  Schiller  led  to  the  com- 
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mencement  of  a  lengthened  correspondence  between  Caxlyle 
and  Groethe.  In  his  letters  to  the  great  German,  Carlyle,  then 
married  and  living  in  retirement  on  his  Scotch  farm,  be- 
wailed the  moral  maladies  of  our  time,  which  he  afteryrards 
80  eloquently  set  forth  in  his  <^  Sartor  Besartus ; "  for  he  also, 
the  declared  enemy  of  sentimentality,  appears  to  have  had 
his  period  of  groaning  and  desolation,  of  Byronism  and 
Wertherism,  like  most  young  minds  in  our  time.  But  in 
one  of  these  letters,  dated  in  1826,  it  is  evident  that  the 
crisis  had  completely  passed,  and  that  Carlyle  had  profited 
by  the  advice  which  he  gave  to  himself,  of  "  Shut  thy  Byron, 
open  thy  Goethe."  He  thus  writes  to  Goethe :  "  Our  resi- 
dence is  not  in  the  town  [Dumfries]  itself,  but  fifteen  miles 
to  the  northwest  of  it,  among  the  granite  hills  and  the 
black  morasses  which  stretch  westwards  through  Galloway 
almost  to  the  Irish  Sea.  In  this  wilderness  of  heath  and 
rock,  our  estate  stands  forth  a  green  oasis,  —  a  tract  of 
ploughed,  partly  enclosed  and  planted  land,  where  com 
ripens  and  trees  afibrd  a  shade,  although  surrounded  by  sea- 
mews  and  rough-wooUed  sheep.  Here,  with  no  small  effort, 
have  we  built  and  furnished  a  neat,  substantial  mansion; 
here,  in  the  absence  of  a  professional  or  other  office,  we  Hve 
to  cultivate  literature  with  dihgence,  and  in  our  own  peculiar 
way.  We  wish  a  joyful  growth  to  the  roses  and  flowers  of 
our  garden;  we  hope  for  health  and  peaceful  thoughts  to 
further  our  aims.  The  roses,  indeed,  are  still  in  part  to  be 
planted ;  but  they  blossom  already  in  anticipation.  Two 
ponies,  which  carry  us  everywhere,  and  the  mountain  air, 
are  the  best  medicines  for  weak  nerves.  This  daily  exercise, 
to  which  I  am  much  devoted,  is  my  only  dissipation ;  for  this 
nook  of  ours  is  the  loneliest  in  Britain,  —  six  miles  removed 
fi*om  every  one  who  in  any  case  might  visit  me.  Here 
Eousseau  would  have  been  as  happy  as  on  his  island  of 
Saint  Pierre." 
It  was  in  this  wild  and  lone  dwelling  among  the  moors 
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that  Carlyle  wrote  his  articles  for  the  Foreign  Quarterly,  his 
papers  on  "  Bums  **  and  "  Characteristics "  for  the  Edin- 
burgh, and  his  ^Sartor  Besartus"  for  Fraser,  —  in  the 
opinion  of  many  of  his  admirers,  his  very  best  writings. 

The  life  of  the  student  is  generally  barren  of  incident,  and 
Carlyla  is  not  an  exception  to  his  order.  He  struggled  on 
into  notice  by  slow  degrees,  and  with  painful  efforts.  At 
length,  the  remarkable  articles  from  his  pen,  which  appeared 
in  the  Edinburgh  Eeview,  excited  considerable  attention, 
and  marked  the  advent  of  a  new  writer  of  great  and  striking 
powers.  In  the  brilliant  articles  on  "  Robert  Bums,"  the 
"  Signs  of  the  Times,"  and  "  Characteristics,''  he  first  uttered 
his  loud  resounding  wail,  and  proclaimed  his  gospel  of  duty, 
Mth,  and  work ;  all  old  ideas,  it  is  true,  —  and  yet  so  startling 
was  the  voice  of  the  preacher,  that  in  the  ears  of  most  men 
they  sounded  as  if  entirely  new.  He  struck  the  key-note 
to  which  all  earnest  minds  were  ready  to  give  an  echo.  The 
essays  were  reprinted  in  America,  where  they  evoked  an 
Emerson  and  a  Brownson ;  and  in  England  they  lit  up  a 
spark  of  fire  in  thousands  of  young  bosoms.  Indeed,  there 
Vb  scarcely  a  writer  of  note  in  England  or  America  now,  who 
has  not,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  been  influenced  by  these 
remarkable  writings. 

Carlyle  next  penetrated  the  London  press.  The  pages  of 
the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  were  enriched  by  essays  on 
Foreign  Literature,  from  his  pen ;  as  also  Fraser's  Maga- 
zine, in  which  he  produced  "  Sartor  Resartus,"  and  many  of 
his  best  essays.  The  first  of  the  articles  above  referred  to 
were  written  at  his  remote  home  in  Dumfriesshire,  where  he 
had  settled  down  for  a  time,  having  married  a  lady  of  some 
property.  It  was  here  that  Emerson  saw  him  when  he  paid 
his  first  visit  to  England,  many  years  ago,  mainly  with  the 
object  of  sitting  at  the  feet  of  his  Gamaliel,  and  seeing  him 
face  to  face.  But  Carlyle  found  the  inconveniences  of  a  res- 
idence so  remote  from  the  great  centre  of  books,  of  learning, 
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and  intellectual  movement ;  and  accordingly  he  removed  to 
London  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
Here  he  has  produced  some  of  his  most  famous  books,  —  his 
"  French  Revolution,"  which  greatly  extended  his  reputation ; 
and,  later  still,  his  "  Past  and  Present,"  "  Oliver  Cromwell,** 
"  Chartism,"  and  his  "  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship,"  originally 
delivered  as  lectures,  before  a  select  London  audience.  Lec- 
turing, however,  he  dislikes,  except  to  his  own  private  circle ; 
and  when  recently  applied  to  as  a  lecturer,  he  named  such 
terms  as  necessarily  precluded  him  from  that  order  of  "  Cir- 
cuit-Preachers." And  since  the  publication  of  his  "  Stump- 
Orator,"  in  the  Latter-day  Pamphlets,  probably  he  will  be 
found  more  than  ever  unwilling  to  venturte  again  into  this 
field. 

Carlyle  is  almost  as  eloquent  in  his  viva  voce  speech  as  he 
is  in  his  books.  He  has  the  same  overbearing  eloquence,  the 
same  impatience  of  opposition,  bearing  down  all  objections 
to  his  dogmas  with  tyrannous  gusts  of  ridicule.  He  is  a 
Samuel  Johnson,  a  Coleridge,  and  a  Teufelsdrdckh,  in  one. 
It  is  curious  to  listen  to  the  strong  prejudice,  mixed  with  the 
lofty  and  noble  thoughts,  clothed  in  that  weird  and  grotesque 
phrase  of  his,  fall  from  his  lips  in  high-pitched  Scotch  patois, 
full  of  intense  energy  and  power.  Sometimes,  to  a  select 
few,  he  discourses  in  a  torrent,  like  his  favorite  Teufels- 
drockh,  through  rolling  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke.  "  Wonder- 
ful it  is  with  what  cutting  words,  now  and  then,  he  severs 
asunder  the  confusion  ;  sheers  down,  were  it  furlongs  deep, 
unto  the  true  centre  of  the  matter ;  and  there  not  only  hits 
the  nail  on  the  head,  but,  with  crushing  force,  smites  it  home 
and  buries  it."  His  power  of  irony  and  sarcasm  is  quite 
tremendous,  and  few  care  to  come  within  its  reach.  But  the 
late  Margaret  Fuller  po  well  described  him  in  one  of  her  let- 
ters, that  we  shall  here  transfer  her  "  speaking  likeness "  to 
our  pages. 

^  Accustomed  to  the  infinite  wit  and  exuberant  richness  of 
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:!uh  writings,  his  talk  is  still  an  amazement  and  a  splendor 
scarcely  to  be  faced  with  steady  eyes.  He  does  not  con- 
verse —  only  harangues.  It  is  the  usual  misfortune  of  such 
marked  men  (happily  not  one  invariable  or  inevitable)  that 
they  cannot  allow  other  minds  room  to  breathe,  and  show 
themselyes  in  their  atmosphere,  and  thus  miss  the  refresh- 
ment and  instruction  which  the  greatest  never  cease  to  need 
from  the  experience  of  the  humblest  Carlyle  allows  no 
one  a  chance,  but  bears  down  all  opposition,  not  only  by  his 
wit  and  onset  of  words,  resistiess  in  their  sharpness  as  so 
many  bayonets,  but  by  actual  physical  superiority,  raising 
his  voice  and  rushing  on  his  opponent  with  a  torrent  of 
sound.  This  is  not  the  least  from  unwillingness  to  allow 
freedom  to  others ;  on  the  contrary,  no  man  would  more  en- 
joy a  manly  resistance  to  his  thought ;  but  it  is  the  impulse 
of  a  mind  accustomed  to  follow  out  its  own  impulse  as  the 
hawk  its  prey,  and  which  knows  not  how  to  stop  in  the 
chase.  Carlyle,  indeed,  is  arrogant  and  overbearing,  but  in 
his  arrogance  there  is  no  Httleness,  no  self-love,  —  it  is  the 
heroic  arrogance  of  some  old  Scandinavian  conqueror,  —  it  is 
his  nature  and  the  untamable  impulse  that  has  given  him 
power  to  crush  the  dragons.  You  do  not  love  him,  perhaps, 
nor  revere,  and  perhaps,  also,  he  would  only  laugh  at  you,  if 
you  did ;  but  you  like  him  heartily,  and  like  to  see  him,  the 
powerful  smith,  the  Seigfried,  melting  all  the  old  iron  in  his 
furnace  till  it  glows  to  a  sunset  red,  and  burns  you  if  you 
senselessly  go  too  near.  He  seems  to  me  quite  isolated, 
lonely  as  the  desert,  yet  never  was  man  more  fitted  to  prize 
a  man,  could  he  find  one  to  match  his  mood.  He  finds  them, 
but  only  in  the  past.  He  sings  rather  than  talks.  He  pours 
upon  you  a  kind  of  satirical,  heroical,  critical  poem,  with 
regular  cadences,  and  generally  catching  up  near  the  begin- 
ning some  singular  epithet,  which  serves  as  a  refrain  when 
his  song  is  full,  or  with  which,  as  with  a  knitting-needle,  he 
catches  up  the  stitches  if  he  has  chanced  now  and  then  to  let 
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fall  a  row.  For  the  higher  hinds  of  poetry  he  has  no  sense, 
and  his  talk  on  that  svhject  is  delightfully  and  gorgeously 
absurd;  he  sometimes  stops  a  minute  to  laugh  at  himself 
then  begins  anew  with  fresh  vigor,  —  for  all  the  spirits  he 
is  driving  before  him  seem  to  him  as  Fata  Morganas,  ugly 
masks,  in  fact,  if  he  can  but  make  them  turn  about,  but 
he  laughs  that  they  seem  to  others  such  dainty  Ariels.  He^ 
puts  out  lus  chin  sometimes  tiU  it  looks  like  the  beak  of  a 
bird,  and  his  eyes  flash  bright  instinctive  meanings,  like  Jove's 
bird ;  yet  he  is  not  calm  and  grand  enough  for  the  eagle ;  he 
is  more  like  the  £alc(«,  and  yet  not  of  gentle  blood  enough 
for  that  either.  He  is  not  exactly  like  anything  but  himself, 
and  therefore  you  cannot  see  him  without  the  most  hearty  re- 
freshment and  good  will,  for  he  is  original,  rich,  and  strong 
enough  to  afford  a  thousand  faults ;  one  expects  some  wild 
land  in  a  rich  kingdom.  His  talk,  like  his  books,  is  full  of 
pictures,  his  critical  strokes  masterly ;  allow  for  his  point 
of  view,  and  his  survey  is  admirable.  He  is  a  large  subject. 
I  cannot  speak  more  or  wiselier  of  him  now,  nor  needs  Tt ; 
his  works  are  jrue,  to  blame  and  praise  him,  the  Seigfried  of 
England,  great  and  powerful,  if  not  quite  invulnerable,  and 
of  a  might  rather  to  destroy  evil  than  legislate  for  good.  At 
all  events,  he  seems  to  be  what  destiny  intended,  and  repre- 
sents fully  a  certain  side  ;  so  we  make  no  remonstrance  as  to 
his  being  and  proceeding  for  himself,  though  we  sometimes 
must  for  us." 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  influence 
of  Carlyle  on  modem  literature.  Doubtless  it  has  been  very 
great  His  books  have  been  vehemently  attacked  and  dis- 
cussed, and  scarcely  defended.  He  has  let  the  noise  spend 
itself,  and  lefl  his  ideas  to  make  their  own  way  in  the  world. 
The  influence  which  his  writings  have  exercised  upon  others 
has  been  of  a  latent  kind,  almost  a  silent  influence,  notwith- 
standing the  great  eclat  with  which  his  works  have  been  re- 
ceived.   You  very  often  find  his  ideas  reappearing,  dressed 
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up  by  others  in  various  forms,  sometimes  under  the  aristo- 
cratic, and  sometimes  under  the  democratic  form ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  recognize  the  traces  of  his  thoughts  in  the  most 
remarkable  works  in  modem  English  literature.  Tennyson 
is  the  most  eminent  of  living  English  poets  ;  who  knows  how 
much  of  his  peculiar  talent  and  its  direction  may  be  due 
to  the  influence  of  Carlyle  ?  Who  knows  how  much  even 
Disraeli  may  owe  to  Carlyle  for  the  qualities  of  his  political 
romances,  though  perhaps  he  would  be  the  last  to  acknowl- 
edge the  influence.  Carlyle  has  contributed,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  writer,  to  put  an  extinguisher  upon  the 
Byronic  school ;  and,  thanks  to  the  views  which  he  has 
enunciated  on  literature  and  art,  to  elevate  Wordsworth  — 
as  much  admired  now  as  he  was  formerly  despised  —  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  Satanic  school.  Even  the  revolutionary  and 
socialistic  literature  of  the  day  owes  its  best  writings  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Carlyle.  The  "  Purgatory  of  Suicides,"  written  by 
Thomas  Cooper,  the  Chartist  shoemaker,  is  dedicated  to  him ; 
and  another  very  curious  and  able  book, . "  Alton  Locke," 
is  written  by  one  of  his  most  fervent  disciples,  —  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Kingsley,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Without  being  the  founder  of  a  school,  —  without  aspiring 
to  the  ambition  of  exercising  any  kind  of  intellectual  dictar 
torship,  —  a  vice  so  common  among  eminent  literary  men, 
and  so  barren  in  results,  —  Carlyle  has  exercised  and  is 
exercising  a  power  which  all  parties  recognize,  even  the 
most  opposite,  however  they  may  hesitate  to  acknowledge  it 
The  last  work  of  Mr.  Carlyle  —  the  Life  of  Frederick 
the  Great  —  is  still  in  progress ;  and  it  exhibits  his  merits 
and  defects  in  a  striking  form,  the  latter  perhaps  even  more 
prominently  than  the  former.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  remarka- 
ble work,  as  might  be  expected  from  such  a  vigorous  and 
original  pen. 


JOHN    STERLING. 

"  A  pard-like  spirit,  beautiful  and  swift" 

JOHN  STERLING  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those 
beautiful  natures  that  cany  about  with  them  a  charm 
to  captivate  all  beholders.  They  are  full  of  young  genius, 
full  of  promise,  full  of  enthusiasm ;  and  seem  to  be  on  the 
high  road  towards  honor,  fame,  and  glory,  when  suddenly 
their  career  is  cut  short  by  death,  and  their  iriends  are  left 
lamenting.  Just  such  another  character  was  Charles  Pem- 
berton,  —  a  man  of  somewhat  kindred  genius  to  Sterling,  — 
who  had  done  comparatively  httle,  but  had  excited  great 
hopes  among  a  circle  of  ardent  friends  and  admirers,  whom 
he  had  riveted  to  him  by  certain  indefinable  personal  and 
intellectual  charms ;  when  he  was  stricken  down  by  death, 
and,  like  Sterling,  left  only  a  few  scattered  "  Remains  "  to 
be  judged  by.  Poor  Keats,  too,  died  just  as  he  had  given 
to  the  world  the  promise  of  one  of  its  greatest  men,  but  not 
before  he  had  sent  down  into  the  ftiture  strains  of  undying 
poesy.  Shelley,  too !  What  a  loss  was  there  !  What  glo- 
rious promise  of  a  Man  did  he  not  offer !  But  the  names  of 
the  great,  who  have  died  in  youth,  are  more  than  can  be 
told :  as  Shelley  sang,  —     . 

"  The  good  die  first, 
While  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer's  dust 
Bum  to  their  socket." 

But  what  of  Sterling  ?    What  did  he  do  ?     What  has  he 
left  as  a  legacy  to  us  by  which  to  know  and  remember  him  ^ 
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We  have  now  two  Lives  of  him,  written  by  two  of  his 
many  intimate  friends  and  devoted  admirers,  —  Archdeacon 
Hare  and  Thomas  Carlyle.  That  two  such  men  should  have 
written  a  Life  of  Sterling  would  argue  of  itself  something  in 
his  character  and  career  more  than  ordinary.  Archdeacon 
Hare's  came  first :  his  work  was  in  two  volumes,  containing 
the  collected  Essays  and  Tales  of  John  Sterling,  with  a 
Memoir  of  his  Life.  On  reading  that  Life,  interesting  and 
beautiful  though  it  was,  one  could  not  help  feeling  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  remaining  untold,  and  that  the  tone  adopted 
in  speaking  of  John  Sterling's  opinions  on  religious  subjects 
was  unnecessarily  apologetic  It  seems  to  have  been  this 
circumstance  which  has  drawn  forth  the  Life  by  Carlyle. 
"  Archdeacon  Hare,"  says  Carlyle,  "  takes  up  Sterling  as  a 
clergyman  merely.  Sterling,  I  find,  was  a  curate  for  ex- 
actly eight  months.  But  he  was  a  man,  and  had  relation  to 
the  Universe  for  eight  and  thirty  years ;  and  it  is  in  this 
latter  character,  to  which  all  the  others  were  but  features 
and  transitory  hues,  that  we  wish  to  know  him.  His  battle 
with  hereditary  Church-formulas  was  severe  ;  but  it  was  by 
no  means  his  one  battle  with  things  inherited,  nor  indeed 
his  chief  battle;  neither,  according  to  my  observation  of 
what  it  was,  is  it  successfully  delineated  or  summed  up  in 
this  book."  And  60  Carlyle  determined  to  give  his  por- 
traiture of  his  deceased  friend. 

Sterling  was  bom  at  Kaimes  Castle,  in  the  island  of  Bute, 
Scotland,  in  1806,  of  Msh  parents,  who  were  both  of  Scotch 
extraction.  The  mother  was  somewhat  proud  of  being  a 
descendant  of  Wallace,  the  Scottish  hero.  Edward  Sterling, 
the  father,  pursued  farming ;  he  had  been  a  militia  captain, 
and  took  to  it  as  a  calling,  by  way  of  helping  out  the  family 
means.  From  Bute,  he  removed  to  Llanblethian,  in  Gla- 
morganshire, in  1809.  Here  the  young  Sterling's  childhood 
was  nurtured  amid  forms  of  wild  and  romantic  beauty.  But 
his  father,  the  captain,  was  an  ardent-minded,  active  man, 
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and  could  ill  confine  himself  to  the  small  details  of  Welsh 
farming,  ffis  thoughts  were  abroad.  He  corresponded  with 
newspapers.  He  wrote  a  pamphlet  He  sent  letters  to  the 
Times,  signed  "Vetus,"  which  were  afterwards  thought 
worthy  of  being  collected  and  reprinted.  The  captain  went 
further.  He  left  his  farm  in  Wales,  and  proceeded  to  Paris, 
with  the  project  of  acting  as  foreign  correspondent  for  the 
Times  newspaper.  His  family  accompanied  him  to  Paris, 
where  they  stayed  some  eight  months,  until  the  sudden  return 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  when  they  had  to  decamp  to  Eng- 
land on  the  instant  Captain  Sterling  returned  to  London, 
where  he  settled  ;  and  before  long  became  a  very  notorious, 
if  not  a  distinguished  personage.  His  connection  with  the 
Times  newspaper  grew  closer ;  until  at  length  he  became 
extensively  known  as  "  The  Thunderer,"  and  was  publicly 
lashed  by  O'Connell  in  that  character ;  Sterling,  on  his  part, 
returning  the  great  agitator's  compliments  with  full  interest 

The  boy  was  schooled  in  London,  and  grew  as  boys  like 
him  will  grow ;  he  was  quick,  clever,  cheerful,  gaUant,  gen- 
erous, self-willed,  and  rather  difiicult  to  manage.  From  a 
little  letter  of  his  to  his  mother,  which  has  been  preserved, 
written  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  it  appears  that  he 
"ran  away"  fi-om  his  home  at  Blackheath,  to  Dover.  The 
cause  was  some  slight  or  indignity  put  upon  him  which  he 
could  not  bear.  But  he  was  brought  home,  and,  like  other 
child's  "  slights,"  it  was  soon  forgotten.  As  a  boy,  he  was  a 
great  reader  in  the  promiscuous  line;  reading  Edinburgh 
Reviews,  and  cart-loads  of  novels.  At  sixteen  he  was  sent 
to  Glasgow  University,  where  he  lived  with  some  of  his 
mother's  relations.  Then,  at  nineteen,  he  proceeded  to  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  where  he  had  for  his  tutor  Julius 
Hare,  the  archdeacon,  one  of  his  biographers. 

Though  not  an  exact  scholar.  Sterling  became  well  and 
extensively  read,  possessing  great  facilities  of  assimilation 
for  all  kinds  of  mental  diet     His  studies  were  irr^^ular  and 
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discursive,  but  extensive  and  encyclopedic.  At  Cambridge 
lie  was  brought  into  friendly  connection  with  Frederick  Mau- 
rice, Richard  Trench,  John  Kemble,  Charles  BuUer,  Monck- 
ton  Milnes,  and  others,  who  were  afterwards  in  life  his  fast 
friends.  Sterling  was  a  frequent  and  a  brilhant  speaker  at 
the  Union  Club ;  and  already  began  to  exhibit  strong  ^'  Rad- 
ical" leanings,  displaying  no  small  daring  in  his  attacks  upon 
established  ideas  and  things. 

It  was  Sterling's  intention  to  take  a  degree  in  Law  at 
Cambridge,  but,  like  many  other  of  his  intentions,  it  came  to 
nothing ;  and  after  a  two  years'  residence,  his  univei'sity  life 
ended.  What  to  do  next?  He  has  grown  into  manhood, 
and  must  have  a  "  profession."  What  is  it  to  be  ?  Is  it  to 
be  the  Law,  or  the  Church  ?  or,  is  he  to  enter  the  career  of 
trade,  and  make  money  in  it,  thereby  to  secure  "  the  tempo- 
rary hallelujah  of  flunkeys."  His  "  Radical"  notions  gave 
him  a  deep  aversion  to  the  pursuit  of  the  Law ;  and  as  for 
the  Church,  at  that  time,  it  was  clear  that  his  leanings  were 
not  that  way.  The  true  career  for  Sterling,  in  Carlyle's 
opinion,  was  Parliament,  and  it  was  possibly  with  some  such 
ultimate  design  in  view  that  Sterling  engaged  himself  as 
secretary  to  a  public  association  of  gentlemen,  got  up  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  the  trade  to  India.  But  the  association 
did  not  Mve  long,  and  the  secretaryship  lapsed. 

One  other  course  remained  open  for  Sterling,  —  the  career 
of  Literature,  —  and  he  plunged  into  it.  Joining  his  friend 
Maurice,  the  copyright  of  the  Athenaeum  (which  Silk  Buck- 
ingham had  some  time  before  established)  was  purchased ; 
and  there  he  printed  his  first  literary  effusions,  —  crude,  im- 
perfect, yet  singularly  beautiful  and  attractive  papers,  as,  for 
instance,  "  The  Lycian  Painter,"  containing  seeds  of  great 
promise.  Yet,  as  Carlyle  observes,  "  a  grand  melancholy  is 
the  prevailing  impression  they  leave ;  partly  as  if,  while  the 
surface  was  so  blooming  and  opulent,  the  heart  of  them  was 
still  vacant,  sad,  and  cold.  The  writer's  heart  is  indeed  stiU 
13  s 
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too  vacant,  except  of  beautiful  shadows  and  reflexes  and 
resonances;  and  is  far  from  joyful,  though  it  wears  com- 
monly a  smile."  He  himself  used  afterwards  to  speak  of 
this  as  his  ^'period  of  darkness." 

The  Athenaeum  did  not  prosper  in  Sterling's  hands.  He 
did  not  understand  commercial  management,  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  success  even  of  a  literary  journal. 
So  the  Athenaeum  was  transferred  to  other  hands,  under 
which  it  throve  vigorously.  But  the  Athenteum  had  intro- 
duced Sterling  into  the  Hterary  life  of  London,  which  tended 
to  confirm  him  in  his  pursuit  Among  the  celebrities  with 
whom  he  now  had  familiar  intercourse  was  Coleridge,  whose 
home  at  Highgate  Hill  he  often  visited,  and  there  he  listened 
to  that  eloquent  talker  playing  the  magician  with  his  audi- 
tors, —  '^  a  dusky,  sublime  character,  who  sat  there  as  a  kind 
of  Magus^  girt  in  mystery  and  enigma,  whispering  strange 
things,  uncertain  whether  oracles  or  jargon."  The  influence 
which  Coleridge  exercised  upon  the  religious  thinking  of 
his  day  was  unquestionably  great,  dreamy  and  speculative 
though  he  was ;  but  whether  it  will  survive,  whether  the 
religious  life  of  the  world  will  be  advanced  in  any  way  by 
Coleridge's  lofty  musings,  is  matter  of  great  doubt  to  many ; 
because,  glorious  though  the  rumbling  of  his  sonorous  voice 
was,  you  too  often  felt  that  it  died  away  in  sound,  leaving  no 
solid,  appreciable,  practical,  intelligible  meaning  behind  it 
But  on  this  wide  question  we  shall  not  enter.  Certain  it 
was  that  Sterling,  notwithstanding  his  "Radical"  notions, 
was  for  the  time  deeply  influenced  by  his  intercourse  with 
Coleridge,  and  by  what  Carlyle  calls  his  "thrice-refined 
pabulum  of  transcendental  moonshine."  This  sufficiently 
appears  in  the  novel  of  "  Arthur  Coningsby,"  which  Sterling 
wrote  in  1830,  —  his  only  prose  book. 

About  this  time,  Sterling  deeply  interested  himself  in  die 
fate  of  some  poor  Spanish  emigres^  driven  out  of  their  own 
country  by  some  revolution  there,  and  then  vegetating  about 
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Somei''s  Town,  and  frequently  beating  with  their  feet  the 
pavement  in  Euston  Square.  Their  chief  was  General  Tor- 
rijos,  with  whom  Sterling  had  become  intimate,  and  in  whose 
fortunes  he  took  a  warm  interest  Torrijos  was  zealous  in 
the  cause  of  his  country ;  he  would  effect  a  landing,  revolu- 
tionize and  liberalize  Spain ;  but  he  wanted  money.  Ster- 
ling was  interested  by  the  romance  of  the  thing,  and  he  also 
warmly  sympathized  with  the  sentiments  of  the  old  general. 
He  proceeded  to  raise  money  among  his  friends ;  money  was 
collected ;  arms  were  bought ;  a  ship  was  provided  by  Lieu- 
tenant Boyd,  an  Irishman ;  the  ship  was  in  the  Thames,  tak- 
ing in  its  armament,  when,  lo !  the  police  suddenly  appeared 
on  board,  and  the  vessel  was  seized  and  its  stores  confiscated. 
Torrijos,  Boyd,  and  some  others,  did  afterwards  manage  to 
land  in  Spain ;  where  they  met  with  an  exceedingly  tragical 
ending. 

But  something  else  issued  from  this  Spanish  misadventure, 
of  interest  to  Sterling.  He  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
Misses  Barton,  the  daughters  of  Lieutenant- General  Bar- 
ton of  the  Life  Guards,  —  very  delightful  young  ladies.  He 
seems  to  have  excited  something  more  than  merely  friendly 
feelings  in  Susannah's  bosom ;  for  when  he  went  to  take 
leave  of  her,  to  embark  in  the  projected  Spanish  invasion,  a 
scene  occurred  from  which  it  appeared  clear  that  he  had 
won  the  girFs  heart,  and  then  marriage  was  the  result. 

But  scarcely  was  he  married  ere  he  fell  seriously  ill,  —  so 
ill  that  he  lay  utterly  prostrate  for  weeks,  and  his  life  was 
long  despaired  of.  His  career  after  this  was  a  constant 
alternation  of  health  and  illness,  rampant  good  spirits  and 
prostrate  feebleness.  ELis  lungs  were  affected,  and  consimip- 
tion  began  to  show  indications  of  its  coming.  The  doctors, 
however,  gave  hopes  of  him, — only  it  was  necessary  he 
should  remove  to  a  warmer  climate.  His  family  had  inher- 
ited a  valuable  property  in  the  "West  Indies,  at  St  Vincent, 
whither  he  went  to  reside  in  1831,  and  remained  in  that 
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beautiful  islana,  under  the  hot  sun  of  the  tropics,  for  about 
fifteen  months,  returning  to  England  greatly  improved  in 
health.  From  thence  he  went  to  Bonn,  in  Grermany,  where 
he  met  with  his  old  friend  and  quondam  tutor,  the  Rev. 
Julius  Hare,  and  with  him  Sterling  had  much  serious  talk 
on  religious  matters. 

Still  under  the  influence  of  the  Coleridgian  views  which 
had  been  working  within  him  at  St.  Vincent  and  since,  Ster- 
ling expressed  to  Mr.  Hare  a  wish  to  enter  the  Church  as  a 
minister,  which  Mr.  Hare  "  strongly  urged  "  him  to  do,  of- 
fering to  appoint  him  to  his  own  curacy  at  Herstmonceux, 
which  was  then  vacant  Shortly  after,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, was  ordained  deacon  at  Chichester  in  1834,  and  was 
appointed  curate  immediately  after,  entering  earnestly  on  the 
duties  of  that  calling.  He  occasionally  preached  in  the 
metropolis,  and  Carlyle  describes  his  appearance  on  two 
of  such  occasions :  — 

"  It  was  in  some  new  college  chapel  in  Somerset  House ; 
a  very  quiet  small  place,  the  audience  student-looking 
youths,  with  a  few  elder  people,  perhaps  mostly  friends  of 
the  preacher's.  The  discourse,  delivered  with  a  grave  sono- 
rous composure,  and  far  surpassing  in  talent  the  usual  run 
of  sermons,  had  withal  an  air  of  human  veracity,  as  I  still 
recollect,  and  bespoke  dignity  and  piety  of  mind ;  but  gave  me 
the  impression  rather  of  artistic  excellence  than  of  unction  or 
inspiration  in  that  kind.  Sterling  returned  with  us  to  Chel- 
sea that  day ;  and  in  the  afternoon  we  went  on  the  Thames 
Putney-ward  together,  we  two  with  my  wife ;  under  the 
sunny  skies,  on  the  quiet  water,  and  with  copious,  cheery 
talk,  the  remembrance  of  which  is  still  present  enough  to  me. 

"This  was  properly  my  only  specimen  of  Sterling's 
preaching.  Another  time,  late  in  the  same  autumn,  I  did 
indeed  attend  him  one  evening  to  some  church  in  the  City, 
—  a  big  church  behind  Cheapside,  '  built  by  Wren,'  as  he 
careftiUy  informed  me; — but  there,  in  my  wearied  mood, 
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the  chief  subject  of  reflection  was  the  almost  total  vacancj 
of  the  place,  and  how  an  eloquent  soul  was  preaching  to 
mere  lamps  and  prayer-books ;  and  of  the  sermon  I  retain 
no  image.  It  came  up  in  the  way  of  banter,  if  he  ever 
urged  the  duty  of  *  Church  extension,'  which  already  he 
very  seldom  did,  and  at  length  never,  what  a  specimen  we 
once  had  of  bright  lamps,  gilt  prayer-books,  baize-lined  pews, 
Wren-built  architecture ;  and  how,  in  almost  all  directions, 
you  might  have  fired  a  musket  through  the  church,  and  hit 
no  Christian  life.  A  terrible  outlook,  indeed,  for  the  apos- 
tolic laborer  in  the  brick-and-mortar  line  !  " 

For  reasons  which  Archdeacon  Hare  does  not  clearly  state, 
but  which  Carlyle  in  a  rather  mystical  way  indicates,  Steiv 
ling  left  his  curacy  at  Herstmonceux,  and  removed  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  took  a  house  at  Bayswater.  At  this  time  he 
was,  in  personal  appearance,  thin  and  careless-looking, — his 
eyes  kindly,  but  restless  in  their  glances,  —  his  features  ani- 
mated and  brilliant  when  talking,  —  and  he  was  always  full 
of  bright  speech  and  argument  He  did  not  give  you  the 
idea  of  ill-health ;  indeed,  his  life  seemed  to  be  bounding, 
and  full  of  vitality;  his  whole  being  was  usually  in  full 
play ;  —  it  was  his  vehemence  and  rapidity  of  life  which 
struck  one  on  first  seeing  him. 

Carlyle  says,  that  he  wore  holes  in  the  outer  case  of  his 
body  by  this  restless  vitality,  which  could  not  otherwise  find 
vent  He  seems  now  to  have  been  in  the  thick  of  doubts 
and  mental  discussions,  —  probing  the  foundations  of  his 
fiuth,  —  and,  it  is  to  be  suspected,  losing  one  by  one  the 
pillars  on  which  it  had  rested.  It  is  a  terrible  '*'  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,"  this  which  so  many  young  minds  have 
to  pass  through  in  these  days  of  restless  inquiry  into  all  sub- 
jects, —  religious,  social,  and  politicaL    As  Shelley  writes,  — 

"  If  I  have  erred,  there  waa  no  joy  in  error, 
But  pain  and  insult,  and  unrest  and  terror." 

Sterling's  views  began  to  diverge  more  and  more  from 
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those  formerly  held  by  him,  yet  this  never  interfered  with  a 
single  one  of  his  friendships.  Tolerant  and  charitable,  there 
was  an  agreement  to  differ ;  and  certainly  it  is  better  for 
men  to  differ  openly  and  honestly,  than  hypocriticaJly  to 
agree  and  conform,  —  even  for  "  peace's  sake."  And  why 
should  men  quarrel  about  such  matters,  respecting  which  no 
one  man  can  have  more  positive  or  certain  knowledge  than 
any  other  man  ?     Says  Tennyson :  — 

"What  am  I? 
An  infant  crying  in  the  night: 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light: 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry !  " 

Sterling  read  many  Grerman  books  at  this  time,  such  as 
Tholuck  and  Schleiermacher,  from  which  he  diverged  into 
Groethe  and  Jean  Paul  Bichter.  But  his  health  was  still 
delicate,  and  a  residence  in  the  south  of  France  was  deter- 
mined on. 

He  reached  Bordeaux,  and  while  there  he  worked  at  various 
literary  enterprises.  Poetry  occupied  his  attention,  and  he 
there  wrote  "  The  Sexton's  Daughter ; "  he  also  stored  up  a 
number  of  notes  and  memoranda  respecting  Montaigne,  whose 
old  country-house  he  visited,  and  these  shortly  after  appeared, 
in  a  very  able  article  from  his  pen,  in  the  London  and  "West- 
minster Beview.  After  a  year's  stay,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  occupied  himself  in  writing  occasional  articles  for 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  His  health  being  still  delicate,  he 
wintered  at  Madeira  in  1837  ;  speaking  of  it  in  one  of  his 
letters,  he  says  that,  ^  as  a  temporary  reftige,  a  niche  in  an  old 
ruin,  where  one  is  sheltered  from  the  shower,  the  place  has 
great  merit."  He  continued  writing  papers  for  Blackwood, 
of  which  the  best  was  "The  Onyx  Ring."  "Wilson  early 
recognized  Sterling's  merit  as  a  writer,  and  lavished  great 
praise  upon  him  in  his  editorial  comments.  Indeed,  he  seems 
to  have  possessed  the  gift  of  literary  improvising  to  a  great 
extent     He  was  a  swift;  genius:    Carlyle  likened  him  to 
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"  sheet-Kghtning.**  He  had  an  incredible  facility  of  labor, 
flashing  with  most  piercing  glance  into  a  subject,  and  throw- 
ing his  thoughts  upon  it  together  upon  paper  with  remarkable 
felicity,  brilliancy,  and  general  excellence.  While  at  Ma- 
deira, Sterling  busied  himself  with  reading  Groethe,  of  whom 
he  gives  the  following  striking  opinion,  in  many  respects 
true :  ^<  There  must,  as  I  think,  have  been  some  prodigious 
defect  in  his  mind,  to  let  him  hold  such  views  as  his  about 
women  and  some  other  things ;  and  in  another  respect,  I  find 
so  much  coldness  and  hoUowness  as  to  the  highest  truths,  and 
feel  so  strongly  that  the  heaven  he  looks  upioiabut  a  vault 
of  ice,  —  that  these  two  indications,  leading  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, go  far  to  convince  me  he  was  a  profoundly  immoral 
and  irreligious  spirit,  with  as  rare  faculties  of  intelligence  as 
ever  belonged  to  any  one." 

His  health  improved  by  Madeira,  he  returned  to  England, 
still  fragile,  but  radiant  with  cheerfulness ;  "  both  his  activity 
and  his  composure  he  bore  with  him,  through  all  weathers, 
to  the  final  close;  and  on  the  whole,  right  manfully  he 
walked  his  wild,  stem  way  towards  the  goal,  and  like  a  Bo- 
man  wrapt  his  mantle  round  him  when  he  fell."  He  went 
on  writing  for  Blackwood,  contributing  the  "  Hymns  of  a 
Hermit,"  "  Crystals  from  a  Cavern,"  **  Thoughts  and  Images," 
and  other  papers  of  this  sort  Then  he  engaged  as  contribu- 
tor to  the  London  and  Westminster  Review,  for  which  he 
wrote  several  fine  papers.  The  raw  winter  air  of  England 
proving  too  much  for  his  weak  lungs,  he  went  abroad  again, 
—  this  time  to  Italy, — where  he  revelled  in  its  picture-gal- 
leries and  collections  of  fine  art.  He  did  not  like  the  relig- 
ious aspect  of  things  there,  and  spoke  freely  about  it  He 
was  home  again  in  1839,  considerably  improved  in  health ; 
but  still  he  continued  to  lead  a  nomadic  life,  for  the  sake  of 
his  health.  Now  at  Hastings,  then  at  Cliflon ;  and  again  he 
had  to  fly  before  worse  symptoms  than  had  yet  shown  them- 
selves,—  spitting  of  blood  and  such  like,  —  taking  flight  late 
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in  the  season  for  Madeira.  But  when  he  reached  Fabnouth, 
the  weather  was  so  rough  that  he  could  not  set  sail ;  so  he 
rested  there  for  the  winter,  the  mild  climate  suiting  his  feeble 
lungs  better  than  Clifton  had  done.  By  this  time,  during  his 
residence  in  the  last-named  place,  he  had  written  his  fine 
paper  on  "  Carlyle,"  for  the  Westminster  Review,  and  also 
published  a  little  volume  of  poems,  containing  some  noble 
pieces.  Carlyle  speaks  in  rather  a  slighting  strain  of  poetry 
in  general,  and  has  a  strong  dislike  to  what  he  calls  the  ^  fid- 
dling talent"  "  Why  wn^,"  he  asks,  "  your  bits  of  thoughts, 
if  you  can  contrive  to  speak  them  ?  By  your  thought,  not 
by  your  mode  of  delivering  it,  you  must  live  or  die."  Be- 
sides, he  denies  to  Sterling  that  indispensable  quality  of  suc- 
cessful poetry,  —  depth  of  tune;  his  verses  ^'had  a  monoto- 
nous rub-a-dub,  instead  of  tune :  no  trace  of  music  deeper 
than  that  of  a  well-beaten  drum."  But  let  any  one  read 
Sterling's  "  Daedalus,"  and  they  will  be  satisfied  of  his  tune- 
fulness, as  well  as  his  true  poetic  feeling.  We  know  no 
verses  iiiller  of  music  in  every  line.  These  are  a  few  stan- 
zas:— 

^  WaU  for  DsBdaliu,  an  that  is  fairest, 
All  that  is  tunefal  in  air  or  ware ! 
Shapes  whose  beauty  is  truest  and  rarest, 
Haunt  with  your  lamps  and  spells  his  grave. 

Statues,  bend  your  heads  in  sorrow, 

Ye  that  glance  amid  ruins  old, 

That  know  not  a  past,  nor  expect  a  morrow, 

On  many  a  moonlit  Grecian  wold ! 

'*  By  sculptured  cave,  and  speaking  rirer. 
Thee,  Daedalus,  oft  the  nymphs  recall; 
The  leaves,  with  a  sound  of  winter,  quiver. 
Murmur  thy  name,  and  murmuring  fall. 

'*  Ever  thy  phantoms  arise  before  us, 
Our  loftier  brothers,  but  one  in  blood ; 
By  bed  and  table  they  lord  it  o'er  us, 
With  looks  of  beauty  and  words  of  good." 
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The  volume  of  poems,  however,  attracted  no  notice ;  yet 
Sterling  labored  on,  determined  to  conquer  success.  He  met 
with  some  delightful  fiiends  at  Fahnouth,  among  others,  with 
John  Stuart  Mill,  and  an  intelligent  Quaker  family,  —  the 
Foxes,  —  with  whom  he  spent  many  happy  hours.  In  the 
following  spring,  he  was  by  his  own  hearth  again  at  Clifton, 
now  engaged  on  a  long  poem  called  "  The  Election,"  which 
was  published :  he  had  also  commenced  his  tragedy  of  "  Straf- 
ford," when  he  left  to  winter  at  Torquay.  Thus  he  journeyed 
about,  flying  from  place  to  place  for  life.  Then  to  Falmouth 
again,  where  he  delivered  an  excellent  lecture  on  "The 
Worth  of  Knowledge,"  before  the  Polytechnic  Institution 
of  that  place.  Soon  after,  he  was  off  to  Naples  and  the 
sunny  south,  his  health  still  demanding  warmth.  He  was 
home  again  in  1848  ;  and  one  day,  while  helping  one  of  the 
servants  to  lift  a  heavy  table,  he  was  seized  with  sudden 
hemorrhage,  and  for  long  lay  dangerously  ill.  By  dint  of 
careful  nursing,  he  recovered,  but  the  seeds  of  death  must 
have  been  planted  in  him  by  this  time.  This  year  his 
mother  died,  and  in  a  few  days  after,  his  beloved  wife,  — 
terrible  blows  to  him.  But  weak  and  worn  as  he  was,  he 
bore  up  manftilly,  making  no  vain  repinings,  and  with  pious 
valor  fronting  the  future.  He  had  six  children  left  to  his 
charge,  and  he  felt  the  responsibility  deeply.  Fahnouth, 
associated  as  it  now  was  in  his  mind  with  calamity  and 
sorrow,  he  could  endure  no  longer ;  so  he  purchased  a  house 
at  Ventnor,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  removed  thither  at 
once.  Sterling  visited  London  for  the  last  time  in  1843, 
when  Carlyle  dined  with  him.  "  I  remember  it,"  says  he, 
"as  one  of  the  saddest  of  dinners.;  though  Sterling  talked 
copiously,  and  our  fiiends  —  Theodore  Parker  one  of  them 
*—  were  pleasant  and  distinguished  men.  All  was  so  hag- 
gard in  one's  memory,  and  half  consciously  in  one's  antici- 
pations ;  sad,  as  if  one  had  been  dining  in  a  ruin,  in  the 
crypt  of  a  mausoleum." 
13* 
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Carlyle  saw  Sterling  a^rwarda  at  his  apartments  in  town, 
and  the  following  is  the  conclusion  of  his  last  interview  with 
him :  "  We  parted  before  long ;  bed-time  for  invalids  being 
come,  he  escorted  me  down  certain  carpeted  back-stairs,  and 
would  not  be  forbidden  ;  we  took  leave  under  the  dim  skies ; 
and,  alas  1  little  as  I  then  dreamt  of  it,  this,  so  ^x  as  I  can 
calculate,  must  have  been  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  him  in 
the  world.  SofH^  as  a  common  evening,  the  last  of  the  even- 
ings  had  passed  away,  and  no  other  would  come  for  me  for^ 
evermore." 

Sterling  returned  to  Ventnor,  and  proceeded  with  his 
"  Coeur-de-Lion."  But  the  light  of  his  life  had  gone.  "  I 
am  going  on  quietly  here,  rather  than  happily,"  he  wrote 
to  his  friend  Newman  ;  '^  sometimes  quite  helpless,  not  from 
distinct  illness,  but  from  sad  thoughts,  and  a  ghastly  dreami- 
ness. The  heart  is  gone  out  of  nvg  lifeP  This  brittle  exist- 
ence of  his  was  at  length  about  to  be  shivered.  Another 
breakage  of  a  bloodvessel  occurred,  and  he  lay  prostrate  for 
the  last  time.  The  great  change  was  at  hand,  —  the  £nal  act 
of  the  tragedy  of  life.  He  gathered  his  strength  together  to 
quit  life  piously  and  manfriUy.  For  six  months  he  had  sat 
looking  at  the  approaches  of  the  foe,  and  he  blanched  not 
nor  quailed  before  him.  He  had  continued  working,  and 
setting  all  his  worldly  affairs  in  order.  He  wrote  some 
noble  letters  to  his  eldest  boy,  then  at  school  in  London, 
full  of  affectionate  counsel.  "  These  letters,"  says  Carlyle, 
"  I  have  lately  read :  they  give,  beyond  any  he  has  written, 
a  noble  image  of  the  intrinsic  Sterling,  —  the  same  face  we 
had  long  known ;  but  painted  now  as  on  the  azure  of  eternity, 
serene,  victorious,  divinely  sad;  the  dusts  and  extraneous 
disfigurements  imprinted  on  it  by  the  world  now  washed 
away." 

About  a  month  before  his  death,  he  wrote  a  last  letter 
to  Carlyle,  of  "  Remembrance  and  Farewell,"  wherein  he 
says  :    "  On  higher  matters  there  is  nothing  to  say.     I 
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tread  the  common  road  into  the  great  darkness,  without  any 
thought  of  fear,  and  with  very  much  of  hope.  Certainty, 
indeed,  I  have  none.  With  regard  to  You  and  Me,  I  can- 
not begin  to  write ;  having  nothing  for  it  but  to  keep  shut 
the  lid  of  those  secrets  with  all  the  iron  weights  that  are  in 
my  power.  Towards  me  it  is  still  more  true  than  towards 
England,  that  no  man  has  been  and  done  like  you.  Heaven 
bless  you  !  If  I  can  lend  a  hand  when  there,  that  will  not 
be  wanting.  It  is  all  very  strange,  but  not  one  hundredth 
part  so  sad  as  it  seems  to  the  standers-by." 

"  It  was  a  bright  Sunday  morning  when  this  letter  came  to 
me,*'  says  Carlyle ;  "  and  if  in  the  great  Cathedral  of  Im- 
mensity I  did  no  worship  that  day,  the  fault  surely  was  my 
own.  Sterling  affectionately  refused  to  see  me ;  which  also 
was  kind  and  wise.  And  four  days  before  his  death,  there 
are  some  stanzas  of  verse  for  me,  written  as  if  in  star-fire 
and  immortal  tears ;  which  are  among  my  sacred  possessions, 
to  be  kept  for  myself  alone.  His  business  with  the  world 
was  done ;  the  one  business  now  to  await  silently  what  may 
lie  in  other  grander  worlds.  *  God  is  great,'  he  was  wont  to 
say :  *  God  is  great'  The  Maurices  were  now  constantly 
near  him;  Mrs.  Maurice  (his  sister)  assiduously  watching 
over  him.  On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, his  brother  —  as  he  did  every  two  or  three  days  — 
came  down ;  found  him  in  the  old  temper,  weak  in  strength, 
but  not  very  sensibly  weaker ;  they  talked  calmly  together 
for  an  hour ;  then  Anthony  left  his  bedside,  and  retired  for 
the  night,  not  expecting  any  change.  But  suddenly,  about 
eleven  o'clock,  there  came  a  summons  and  alarm ;  hurrying 
to  his  brother's  room,  he  found  his  brother  dying ;  and  in  a 
short  while  more,  the  faint  last  struggle  was  ended,  and  all 
those  struggles  and  strenuous  often-foiled  endeavors  of  eight 
and  thirty  years  lay  hushed  in  death." 
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WHAT  reader  of  books  is  there  who  does  not  feel  that 
he  owes  a  debt  of  gratiude  to  Leigh  Hunt,  for  his 
many  beautiful  thoughts,  his  always  cheerful  views  of  life, 
and  his  generous  efforts,  extending  over  a  period  of  half  a 
century,  on  behalf  of  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the 
human  family  ?  £Qs  name  is  associated  in  our  minds  with 
all  manner  of  kindness,  love,  beauty,  and  gentleness.  He 
has  given  us  a  fresh  insight  into  nature,  made  the  flowers 
seem  gayer,  the  earth  greener,  the  skies  more  bright,  and  aU 
things  more  full  of  happiness  and  blessing.  By  the  magical 
touch  of  his  pen,  he  "kissed  dead  things  to  life."  Age, 
which  dries  up  the  geniality  of  so  many,  brought  no  change 
to  him.  To  the  last  he  was  spoken  of  as  the  "  gray-haired 
boy,"  —  "  the  old-young  poet,  with  gray  hairs  on  his  head, 
but  youth  in  his  eyes,"  —  and  the  perusal  of  his  Autobiog- 
raphy, written  in  his  old  age,  serves  to  bring  out  charmingly 
the  prominent  features  of  his  life. 

Leigh  Hunf  s  temperament  doubtless  owed  something  to 
the  warm,  sunshiny  clime  in  which  his  progenitors  hved,  that 
of  Barbadoes,  in  the  West  Lidies.  His  grandfather  was  a 
clergyman  there,  and  his  grandmother  an  O'Brien,  —  very 
proud  of  her  alleged  descent  from  certain  mythical  Jiish 
kings  of  that  name.  Their  son  (Leigh  Hunt's  father)  was 
sent  to  Philadelphia,  then  belonging  to  the  English  Ameri- 
can colonies,  to  be  educated ;  and  there  he  married  and  set- 
tled.    But  on  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution  breaking 
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out,  he  entered  so  warmly  into  the  cause  of  the  British  gov- 
emment,  that  he  was  mobbed,  narrowly  escaped  tarring  and 
feathering,  and  ultimately  fled  to  England,  his  wife  and  little 
family  following  him.  He  was  there  ordained  a  clei^yman 
by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  became  famous  as  a  preacher 
of  charity  sermons.  He  was  fond,  however,  of  pleasurable 
living ;  drank  more  than  was  good  for  him  ;  got  into  pecu- 
niary difficulties,  from  which  he  never  escaped ;  and  lived  a 
life  of  shifls  and  expedients,  always  trusting,  like  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber,  to  "  something  turning  up."  He  found  a  brief  friend 
in  the  Marquis  of  Chandos,  and  was  engaged  by  him  as 
tutor  for  his  nephew,  Mr.  Leigh,  after  whom  Leigh  Hunt 
was  subsequently  named. 

To  be  tutor  in  a  duke's  family  is  often  a  sure  road  to  a 
bishopric,  or  some  other  high  promotion  in  the  Church :  but 
the  tutor  in  this  case  had  no  such  good  fortune :  his  West 
Lidian  temperament  spoiled  all :  he  had  ceased  to  think  the 
British  government  perfect,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press his  opinions  fi-eely  thereon.  So,  after  leaving  this 
situation,  he  lapsed  again  into  difficulties,  and  afterwards  into 
distress  and  debt  Still  his  happy  and  joyous  nature  bore 
him  up,  even  though  he  was  haunted  by  duns  and  became 
familiar  with  prisons.  '^  Such  an  art  had  he,"  said  his  son, 
"  of  making  his  home  comfortable  when  he  chose,  and  of 
settling  himself  to  the  most  tranquil  pleasures,  that,  if  she 
could  have  ceased  to  look  forward  about  her  children,  I 
believe,  with  all  his  faults,  those  evenings  would  have 
brought  unmingled  satisfaction  40  her,  when,  after  settling 
the  little  apartment,  brightening  the  fire,  and  bringing  out 
the  coffee,  my  mother  knew  that  her  husband  was  going  to 
read  Saurin  or  Barrow  to  her,  with  his  fine  voice,  and 
unequivocal  enjoyment." 

Leigh  Hunt's  mother  was  of  American  birth,  a  Philadel- 
phian ;  she  had  "  no  accomplishments  but  the  two  best  of 
all,  a  love  of  nature  and  a  love  of  books."     She  was  a 
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woman  of  great  energy  of  principle,  though  timid  and  gentle 
almost  to  excess.  Her  husband's  great  dangers  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  imminent  risk  of  shipwreck  which  she,  with 
her  family,  ran  on  the  voyage  to  England,  had  shaken 
her  soul  as  well  as  fitone.  Her  son  said  of  her:  "The 
sight  of  two  men  fighting  in  the  streets  would  drive  her  in 
tears  down  another  road ;  and  I  remember,  when  we  lived 
near  the  Park,  she  would  take  me  a  long  circuit  out  of  the 
way,  rather  than  hazard  the  spectacle  of  the  soldiers.  Little 
did  she  think  of  the  timidity  with  which  she  was  thus  inocu- 
lating me,  and  what  difficulty  I  should  have,  when  I  went  to 
school,  to  sustain  all  those  pure  theories,  and  that  unbending 
resistance  to  oppression,  which  she  inculcated.  However, 
perhaps  it  ultimately  turned  out  for  the  best.  One  must  feel 
more  than  usual  for  the  sore  places  of  humanity,  even  to 
fight  properly  in  their  behalf.  One  holiday,  in  a  severe 
winter,  as  she  was  taking  me  home,  she  was  petitioned  for 
charity  by  a  woman,  sick  and  ill-clothed.  It  was  in  Elack- 
fnars  Road,  I  think,  about  midway.  My  mother,  with  the 
tears  in  her  eyes,  turned  up  a  gateway,  or  some  such  place, 
and  beckoning  the  woman  to  follow,  took  off  her  flannel 
petticoat  and  gave  it  to  her.  It  is  supposed,  that  a  cold 
which  ensued  fixed  the  rheumatism  upon  her  for  life.  Her 
greatest  pleasure,  during  her  decay,  was  to  He  on  a  sofa, 
looking  at  the  setting  sun.  She  used  to  liken  it  to  the  door 
of  heaven ;  and  fancy  her  lost  children  there  waiting  for 
her."  As  a  man  is  but  his  parents,  or  some  other  of  his 
ancestors,  drawn  out,  so  Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  own  life  and 
history,  was  but  a  repetition  of  his  father  and  mother,  and 
an  embodiment  of  their  character  in  about  equal  proportions ; 
inheriting  from  the  one  a  joyous  and  happy  temperament, 
and  from  the  other  tenderness  and  a  deep  love  of  nature  and 
books. 

Leigh  Hunt  was  bom  at  Southgate,  in  the  parish  of  Ed- 
monton, on  the  19th  of  October,  1784,  in  the  midst  of  the 
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beautiful  pastoral  scenery  which  he  afterwaxds  loved  to  paint 
in  his  works.  During  his  infancy  he  was  delicate  and  sickly, 
and  was  watched  over  with  great  tenderness  by  his  mother. 
To  assist  his  recovery,  he  was  taken  to  the  coast  of  France 
for  a  short  time,  and  returned  improved  in  health.  He  was 
very  nervous,  and  easily  frightened  by  his  elder  brothers, 
who  delighted  to  terrify  him  by  ghost-stories  and  pretended 
apparitions. 

The  great  events  which  were  passing  in  Hunf  s  childhood 
rose  up  afterwards  in  his  mind  like  a  dream,  —  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  completed,  the  French  Revolution  begin- 
ning ;  the  eloquence  of  Burke,  and  the  rivalries  of  Pitt  and 
Fox ;  the  poetry  of  Cowper  and  Young,  and  the  novels  of 
Miss  Bumey  and  Mrs.  Inchbald;  the  violent  politics  of 
Wilkes,  and  the  gallantries  of  the  young  Prince  of  Wales. 
These  were  the  days  of  pigtails  and  toupees,  when  ladies 
wore  hoops,  and  lay  all  night  with  their  hair  three  stories 
high,  waiting  for  the  spectacle  of  next  day,  —  a  very  di£fer- 
ent  style  of  living  and  dressing  £rom  the  present 

The  boy  went  to  school  at  Christ  Church  Hospital,  where 
Lamb  and  Coleridge  were  also  educated  about  the  same  time. 
The  thrashing  system,  which  was  then  in  vogue  m  all  schools, 
horrified  him ;  Ids  gentle  spirit  made  him  the  sport  of  the 
other  boys,  and  he  "  went  to  the  wall "  till  he  gahied  strength 
and  address  to  stand  his  own  ground.  Even  as  a  boy,  he 
had  the  reputation  of  a  romantic  enthusiast.  He  fought  only 
once,  beat  his  opponent,  and  made  a  friend  of  him. 

While  only  a  school-boy,  Leigh  Hunt  fell  in  love  with  the 
Muses,  —  with  Collins  and  Gray  passionately,  —  and  he 
already  began  to  write  verses.  He  also  feU  in  love  in 
another  way,  —  with  a  charming  cousin,  Fanny  Dayrell. 
"Fanny  was  a  lass  of  fifteen,  with  little  laughing  eyes, 
and  a  mouth  like  a  plum.  I  was  then  (I  feel  as  if  I  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  it)  not  more  than  thirteen,  if  so  old ;  but  I 
had  read  Tooke's  Pantheon,  and  came  of  a  precocious  rac«. 
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My  cousin  came  of  one  too,  and  was  about  to  be  married  to 
a  handsome  young  fellow  of  three  and  twenty.  I  thought 
nothing  of  this,  for  nothing  could  be  more  innocent  than  my 
intentions.  I  was  not  old  enough,  or  grudging  enough,  or 
whatever  it  was,  even  to  be  jealous.  I  thought  everybody 
must  love  Fanny  Dayrell ;  and  if  she  did  not  leave  me  out 
in  permitting  it,  I  was  satisfied.  It  was  enough  for  me  to  be 
with  her  as  long  as  I  could ;  to  gaze  on  her  with  delight  as 
she  floated  hither  and  thither ;  and  to  sit  on  the  stiles  in  the 
neighboring  fields,  thinking  of  Tooke's  Pantheon.  Three 
fourths  of  my  heart  was  devoted  to  firiendship ;  the  rest  was 
in  a  vague  dream  of  beauty,  and  female  cousins,  and  nymphs 
and  green  fields,  and  a  feeling  which,  though  of  a  warm 
nature,  was  fiill  of  fear  and  respect"  In  course  of  time 
Fanny  married,  and  his  first  passion  died  away,  but  was  not 
forgotten. 

At  Christ  Church,  Hunt  formed  intimacies  with  men  after- 
wards &mous  in  literature.  There  was  Wood,  afterwards 
Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge;  Mitchell,  the 
translator  of  Aristophanes,  and  a  Quarterly  Reviewer ;  and 
Barnes,  the  future  editor  of  the  Times.  With  the  last 
named  he  learned  Italian,  and  the  two  went  shouting  Metas- 
tasio  together,  as  loud  as  they  could  bawl,  over  the  Homsey 
fields. . 

At  fii^en  he  took  leave  of  his  school-books  and  school 
friends,  and,  after  going  about  eight  years  bareheaded,  put 
on  the  fatal  hat  He  set  about  writing  verses  and  haunting 
book-stalls,  —  the  occupation  of  no  small  part  of  his  ^ture 
life.  The  first  verses  he  wrote  were  collected  and  published 
by  subscription.  These,  he  confesses,  were  but  "  a  heap  of 
imitations,  all  but  absolutely  worthless."  The  book  was, 
however,  successful,  particularly  in  the  metropolis ;  and  the 
author  found  himself  a  kind  of  "  Young  Eoscius  "  in  verse. 
His  grandfather  in  America,  sensible  of  the  young  author's 
fame,  wrote  to  him  that,,  if  he  would  come  to  Philadelphia, 
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he  would  ''make  a  man  of  him ; "  to  which  his  answer  was, 
that ''  men  grew  in  England  as  well  as  America.^' 

After  joining  as  a  private  in  the  Volunteers,  who  were 
called  into  existence  by  the  rumor  of  Buonaparte's  coming, 
and  going  the  round  of  the  London  theatres,  taking  his  full 
of  pleasures,  Leigh  Hunt  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  as  a 
prose  essayist,  in  the  colunms  of  the  TraveUer,  now  the 
Globe,  newspaper,  under  the  signature  of  "Mr.  Town, 
Junior,"  for  which  he  received  as  his  reward  some  five  or 
six  copies  of  each  paper  in  which  his  essays  appeared.  He 
wrote  a  long  mock-heroic  poem  about  the  same  time,  and 
made  several  attempts  at  farce,  comedy,  and  tn^edy ;  reading 
largely  in  Gk)ldsmith,  Voltaire,  novels,  and  history,  promiscu- 
ously. His  brother,  John  Hunt,  set  up  a  paper  called  "  The 
News,"  in  1805,  on  which  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  then 
in  his  twentieth  year,  went  to  live  with  him,  and  wrote  the 
theatricals  for  the  journal.  He  there  commenced  the  system 
of  independent  criticism,  and  adhered  to  it,  though  he  after- 
wards frankly  admitted  that  he  then  knew  nothing  of  either 
actors  or  acting.  In  the  midst  of  his  labors,  he  fell  into  ill- 
health  and  melancholy ;  palpitations,  hypochondria,  dyspep- 
sia—  in  other  words,  the  "literary  disease"  had  attacked 
him.  He  recovered,  by  ceasing  his  occupation  for  a  time 
and  taking  exercise ;  but  he  gained  more  than  a  cure.  "  One 
great  benefit,"  he  says,  "  resulted  to  me  from  this  suffering. 
It  gave  me  an  amount  of  reflection  such  as,  in  all  probability, 
I  never  should  have  had  without  it ;  and  if  readers  have  de- 
rived any  good  from  the  graver  portion  of  my  writings,  I 
attribute  it  to  this  experience  of  evil.  It  taught  me  patience ; 
it  taught  me  charity  (however  imperfectly  I  may  have  exer- 
cised either)  ;  it  taught  me  charity  even  towards  myself;  it 
taught  me  the  worth  of  little  pleasures,  as  well  as  the  utility 
and  dignity  of  great  pains ;  it  taught  me  that  evil  itself  con- 
tained good ;  nay,  it  taught  me  to  doubt  whether  any  such 
thing  BS  evil,  considered  in  itself,  existed ;   whether  things 
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altogether,  as  far  as  our  planet  knows  them,  could  have  been 
so  good  without  it ;  whether  the  desire,  nevertheless,  which 
nature  has  implanted  in  us  for  its  destruction,  be  not  the  sig- 
nal and  the  means  to  that  end ;  and  whether  its  destruction, 
finally,  will  not  prove  its  existence,  in  the  mean  time,  to  have 
been  necessary  to  the  very  bliss  that  supersedes  it"  We 
could  not,  perhaps,  have .  selected  a  passage  from  Leigh 
Hunt's  writings  that  embodies  his  philosophy  more  com- 
pletely than  this  does. 

The  year  1808  saw  him  and  his  brother  John  afoot  with 
an  important  enterprise,  —  the  establishment  of  the  since 
famous  Examiner  newspaper.  It  started  as  a  Radical 
print,  —  a  bold  thing  in  those  perilous  times,  when  a  man 
dared  scarcely  say  the  thing  he  would  without  risk  of  Horse- 
monger  Jail,  or  worse.  The  new  paper  attracted  attention, 
and  brought  around  it  many  choice  and  kindred  spirits. 
Leigh  Hunt  now  mixed  among  literary  men,  whom  he  has 
described  in  his  Autobiography.  Of  Theodore  Hook,  Thomas 
Campbell,  Horace  Smith,  Fuseli,  Matthews,  Godwin,  Bonny- 
castle,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Wordsworth,  and  others,  he 
furnishes  many  recollections.  Horace  Smith  (one  of  the 
authors  of  the  "  Rejected  Addresses  ")  he  speaks  of  as  "  de- 
licious." "  A  finer  nature  than  Horace  Smith's,  except  in 
ihe  single  instance  of  Shelley,  I  never  met  with  in  man ;  nor 
even  in  that  instance,  all  circumstances  considered,  have  I  a 
right  to  say  that  those  who  knew  him  as  intimately  as  I  did 
the  other,  would  not  have  had  the  same  reasons  to  love  him. 
Shelley  said  to  me  once :  '  I  know  not  what  Horace  Smith 
must  take  me  for,  sometimes ;  I  am  afraid  he  must  think  me 
a  strange  fellow ;  but  it  is  so  odd,  that  the  only  truly  gener- 
ous person  I  ever  knew,  who  had  money  to  be  generous  with, 
should  be  a  stock-broker  I  And  he  writes  poetry,  too,'  con- 
tinued Shelley,  his  voice  rising  in  a  fervor  of  astonishment,  — 
*  he  writes  poetry  and  pastoral  dramas,  and  yet  knows  how 
to  make  money,  and  does  make  it,  and  is  still  generous ! ' " 
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Here  is  an  odd  outHne  of  a  man  I  '^  Boimycasde  was  a 
good  fellow:  he  was  a  tall,  gaunt,  long-headed  man,  with 
large  features  and  spectacles,  and  a  deep,  internal  voice,  with 
a  twang  of  rusticity  in  it,  and  he  goggled  over  his  plate  like 
a  horse.  I  often  thought  that  a  bag  of  com  would  have 
hung  well  on  him.  His  laugh  was  equine,  and  showed  his 
teeth  upwards  at  the  sides."  This  was  the  famous  alge- 
braist. 

The  Examiner,  in  which  the  brothers  were  boldly  discuss- 
ing the  politics  of  the  day,  very  soon  drew  upon  it  the  keen 
eyes  of  men  in  power,  who  waited  for  an  opportunity  of 
pouncing  upon  it  The  remarks  on  a  pamphlet  published  by 
Major  Hogan,  in  which  the  notorious  Mrs.  Clarke's  dispen- 
sation of  the  Duke  of  York's  patronage  in  return  for  hard 
cash  was  broadly  hinted,  excited  marked  attention,  and  the 
government  commenced  an  action  against  the  proprietors  of 
the  paper,  from  which  they  were  only  saved  by  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  (Colonel  Wardle)  taking  up  the 
subject,  and  bringing  up  Mrs.  Clarke  (whose  relation  to  the 
Duke  of  York  was  well  known)  for  examination  at  the  Bar 
of  the  House,  when  the  whole  thing  was  exposed  by  her, 
with  barefaced  eflfrontery.  Before  another  year  was  out,  the 
government  instituted  a  second  prosecution,  for  a  sentence 
in  an  article  which,  at  this  time  of  day,  would  look  exceed- 
ingly mild,  if  appearing  in  the  daily  Times.  The  Morning 
Chronicle  was  first  prosecuted  for  having  copied  the  article, 
but  the  jury  pronounced  an  acquittal,  and  the  action  against 
the  Examiner  again  fell  to  the  ground.  A  third  prosecution 
was  shortly  commenced  by  the  government  against  the  pro- 
prietors, for  having  copied  an  article  from  the  Stamford 
News,  against  military  flogging ;  but  on  a  trial,  the  jury  ac- 
quitted them. 

About  this  time,  John  Hunt  started  a  quarterly  magazine, 
called  "  The  Reflector,"  which  Leigh  Hunt  edited,  and  of 
which  only  four  numbers  appeared.     Charles  Lamb,  Barnes 
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(afterwards  of  the  Times),  and  some  other  Christ  Church 
Hospital  men,  were  amongst  its  contributors.  In  it  first 
appeared  Leigh  Hunt's  ^^  Feast  of  the  Poets,"  in  which  he 
satirized  many  of  his  Tory  contemporaries,  —  amongst  others 
Gifford,  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly,  the  only  man  for  whom 
he  seems  to  have  entertained  a  thorough  dislike.  Amongst 
the  poetical  effiisions  in  the  Reflector  also  appeared  one  on 
a  famous  dinner  given  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  of  his  particular  friends.  The  Prince  had  just  de- 
serted the  Whig  party,  and  gone  over  to  the  Tories,  so  that 
there  was  a  strong  savor  of  political  gall  in  the  piece. 
About  the  same  time,  an  article  on  the  Prince,  in  connection 
with  the  annual  dinner  on  St.  Patrick's  day,  was  inserted  in 
the  Examiner,  and  on  this  the  government  fastened,  as  the 
means  of  crushing  the  paper  and  its  proprietors.  The  point 
in  the  article  at  which  the  Prince  was  understood  to  have 
taken  violent  offence  was,  that  he  whom  his  adulators  styled 
^  an  Adonis  in  loveliness  "  should  be  plainly  designated  as 
"  a  corpulent  man  of  fifty,"  which  he  was.  The  government 
prosecution  succeeded.  The  proprietors  of  the  paper  were 
fined  one  hundred  pounds,  and  condenmed  to  two  years'  im- 
prisonment each,  in  separate  jails ! 

Leigh  Hunt's  prison-life  was  thoroughly  characteristic  of 
him.  He  was  in  a  very  delicate  state  of  health  when  first 
imprisoned  in  Horsemonger  Jail,  but  he  determined  to  make 
the  best  of  it.  His  wife  and  fiiends  were  allowed  to  be  con- 
stantly with  him.  Owing  to  his  delicate  state  of  health,  the 
doctor  proposed  he  should  be  removed  into  the  infirmary,  and 
the  proposal  was  granted.  And  now  see  how  a  happy  mind 
and  a  sound  conscience  can  make  even  a  prison-house  a 
place  of  joy. 

"  The  infirmary  was  divided  into  four  wards,  with  as  many 
small  rooms  attached  to  them.  The  two  upper  wards  were 
occupied,  but  the  two  on  the  floor  had  never  been  used  ;  and 
one  of  these,  not  very  providently  (for  I  had  not  yet  learned 
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to  think  of  money)  I  turned  into  a  noble  room.  I  papered 
the  walls  with  a  trellis  of  roses ;  I  had  the  ceiling  colored 
with  clouds  and  sky ;  the  barred  windows  I  screened  with 
Venetian  blinds ;  and  when  my  book-cases  were  set  up  with 
their  nests,  and  flowers  and  a  piano-forte  made  their  appear- 
ance, perhaps  there  was  not  a  handsomer  room  on  that  side 
the  water.  I  took  a  pleasure,  when  a  stranger  knocked 
at  the  door,  to  see  him  come  in  and  stare  about  him.  The 
surprise  on  issuing  from  the  Borough,  and  passing  through 
the  avenues  of  a  jail,  was  dramatic.  Charles  Lamb  declared 
there  was  no  other  such  room,  except  in  a  fairy-tale. 

^  But  I  possessed  another  surprise,  which  was  a  garden. 
There  was  a  little  yard  outside  the  room,  railed  off  from  an- 
<^er,  belonging  to  the  neighboring  ward.  This  yard  I  shut 
in  with  green  palings,  bordered  it  with  a  thick  bed  of  earth 
firom  a  nursery,  and  even  contrived  to  have  a  glass-plot  The 
earth  I  filled  with  flowers  and  young  trees.  There  was  an 
apple-tree,  from  which  we  managed  to  get  a  pudding  the 
second  year.  As  to  my  flowers,  they  were  allowed  to  be 
perfect  Thomas  Moore,  who-  came  to  see  me  with  Lord 
Byron,  told  me  he  had  seen  no  such  heart's-ease.  Here  I 
wrote  and  read  in  fine  weather,  sometimes  under  an  awning. 
In  autunm,  my  trellises  were  hung  with  scarlet  runners, 
which  added  to  the  flowery  investment  I  used  to  shut  my 
eyes  in  my  arm-chair,  and  affect  to  think  myself  hundi-eds 
of  miles  off. 

"  But  my  triumph  .was  in  issuing  forth  of  a  morning.  A 
wicket  out  of  the  garden  led  into  the  large  one  belonging 
to  the  prison.  The  latter  was  only  for  vegetables ;  but  it 
contained  a  cherry-tree,  which  I  saw  twice  in  blossom.  I 
parcelled  out  the  ground,  in  imagination,  into  ^Etvorite  dis- 
tricts. I  made  a  point  of  dressing  myself  as  if  for  a  long 
walk ;  and  then,  putting  on  my  gloves,  and  taking  my  book 
under  my  arm,  stepped  forth,  requesting  my  wife  not  to  wait 
dinner  if  I  was  too  late.   My  eldest  little  boy,  to  whom  Lamb 
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addressed  some  charming  verses  on  the  occasion,  was  my  con- 
stant companion,  and  we  used  to  play  all  sorts  of  juvenile 
games  together.  It  was,  probably,  in  dreaming  of  one  of 
these  games  (but  the  words  had  a  more  touching  effect  on 
my  ear)  that  he  exclaimed  one  night  in  his  sleep, '  No,  I  'm 
not  lost ;  I  'm  found/  Neither  he  nor  I  were  very  strong  at 
the  time ;  but  I  have  lived  to  see  him  a  man  of  forty,  and 
wherever  he  is  found,  a  generous  hand  and  a  great  under- 
standing will  be  found  together." 

The  two  years  slowly  passed,  during  which  the  visits  of 
many  friends,  Hazlitt,  Lamb,  Shelley,  Bentham,  and  others, 
cheered  Leigh  Hunt's  captivity.  He  read  and  wrote  verses ; 
composed  the  principal  part  of  the  "  Story  of  Rimini ; "  fur- 
nished articles  and  criticisms  for  the  Examiner ;  and  anx- 
iously looked  forward  to  the  hour  of  his  release.  Mean- 
while, there  were  generous  fidends  who  volunteered  to  pay 
the  fine  for  him,  but  their  offer  was  declined.  The  Hunts 
would  bear  their  own  burdens,  and  maintain  their  own  inde- 
pendence while  they  could.  At  length,  on  the  3d  of  Febru- 
ary,Jfig§,  they  were  free. 

'^  It  was  now  thought  that  I  should  dart  out  of  my  cage 
like  a  bird,  and  feel  no  end  in  the  delight  of  ranging.  But, 
partly  from  ill-heaWi  and  partly  from  habit,  the  day  of  my 
liberation  brought  a  good  deal  of  pain  with  it  An  illness 
of  a  long  standing,  which  required  a  very  different  treatment, 
had  by  this  time  been  burnt  in  upon  me  by  the  iron  that 
enters  into  the  soul  of  the  captive,  wrap  it  in  flowers  as 
he  may ;  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  that,  after  stopping  a 
little  at  the  house  of  my  friend  Alsager,  I  had  not  the  cour- 
age to  continue  looking  at  the  shoals  of  people  passing  to 
and  fro  as  the  coach  drove  up  the  Strand.  The  whole  busi- 
ness of  life  seemed  a  hideous  impertinence.  The  first  pleas- 
ant sensation  I  experienced  was  when  the  coach  turned  into 
the  New  Road,  and  I  beheld  the  old  hiUs  of  my  affection, 
standing  where  they  used  to  do,  and  breathing  me  a  wel« 
come. 
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"  It  was  very  slowly  that  I  recovered  anything  like  a  sen- 
sation of  health.  The  bitterest  evil  I  suffered  was  in  conse- 
quence of  having  been  confined  so  long  in  one  spot  The  habit 
stuck  to  me  on  my  return  home,  in  a  very  extraordinary  man- 
ner, and  made,  I  fear,  some  of  my  friends  think  me  ungrate- 
iuL  This  weakness  I  have  outlived ;  but  I  have  never  thor- 
oughly recovered  the  shock  given  to  my  constitution.  My 
natural  spirits,  however,  have  always  struggled  hard  to  see 
me  reasonably  treated.  Many  things  give  me  exquisite 
pleasure,  which  seem  to  affect  other  men  in  a  very  minor 
degree^  and  I  enjoyed,  after  all,  such  happy  moments  with 
my  friends,  even  in  prison,  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  beautiM 
climate  which  I  afterwards  visited,  I  was  sometimes  in  doubt 
whether  I  would  not  rather  have  been  in  jail  than  Italy." 

The  "  Story  of  Rimini  "  was  published  shortly  after  Leigh 
Hunt's  release  from  prison.  It  was  greatly  and  deservedly 
admired,  but  it  could  not  prove  very  remunerative  to  him. 
In  order  to  meet  demands  which  had  been  accruing  upon 
him,  he  also  published  "  The  Indicator,"  but  want  of  funds 
prevented  the  publication  being  advertised  and  pushed  as  it 
deserved.  The  Examiner  was  now  declining  in  circulation 
and  receipts,  for  the  party  against  which  it  struggled  was  en- 
tirely in  the  ascendant.  We  fear,  also,  that  its  business  man- 
agement must  have  suffered  frt>m  the  long  imprisonment  of 
the  two  proprietors,  as  well  as  from  the  acknowledged  defi- 
ciency of  at  least  one  of  them  in  business  capacity.  "  I  had 
never  attended,"  says  Leigh  Hunt,  "  not  only  to  the  business 
part  of  the  Examiner,  but  to  the  simplest  money  matter  that 
stared  at  me  on  the  face  of  it.  I  could  not  tell  anybody  who 
asked  me  what  was  the  price  of  its  stamp !  Do  I  boast 
of  this  ignorance  ?  Alas  I  Alas  !  I  have  no  such  respect 
for  the  pedantry  of  absurdity  as  that  I  blush  for  it ;  and  I 
only  record  it  out  of  a  sheer,  painful  movement  of  conscience, 
as  a  warning  to  those  young  authors  who  might  be  led  to 
look  on  such  folly  as  a  fine  thing ;  which,  at  all  events,  is 
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what  I  never  thought  it  myself.  I  did  not  think  about  it  at 
all,  except  to  avoid  the  thought ;  and  I  only  wish  that  the 
strangest  accidents  of  education,  and  the  most  inconsiderate 
habit  of  taking  books  for  the  only  end  of  life,  had  not  con- 
spired to  make  me  so  ridiculous.  I  am  feeling  the  conse- 
quences at  this  moment,  in  pangs  which  I  cannot  explain, 
and  which  I  may  not  live  long  to  escape." 

In  the  winter  of  1821,  Leigh  Hunt  set  sail,  with  his  wife 
and  seven  children,  on  a  voyage  to  Italy,  to  join  Byron  and 
Shelley,  then  residing  there.  After  a  tremendous  storm,  the 
vessel  in  which  they  sailed  was  driven  into  Dartmouth,  where 
they  re-landed,  and  passed  on  to  Plymouth,  where  they  wait- 
ed until  May,  1822,  and  from  thence  sailed  to  Leghorn. 
The  residence  in  Italy  was  not  pleasant ;  it  was  embittered 
by  the  death  of  Shelley  and  of  Keats,  and  the  obvious  alien- 
ation of  Byron.  The  tedium  was  not  relieved  by  the  pleas- 
ures which  opulence  supplies,  for,  from  this  time,  Leigh 
Hunt  seems  to  have  been  haimted  by  the  ghost  of  Poverty. 
Everything  that  he  touched  failed.  "  The  Liberal,"  a  quar- 
terly publication  brought  out  by  him  while  in  Italy,  reached 
only  the  fourth  number,  though  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Hazlitt 
wrote  for  it,  as  well  as  himself.  The  literary  Examiner,  a 
new  publication,  set  up  by  his  brother,  also  failed ;  and  the 
political  Examiner,  the  newspaper,  was  now  in  the  crisis  of  its 
difficulties :  it  shortly  after  passed  into  other  hands,  when  it 
prospered.  Leigh  Hunt,  in  the  midst  of  these  failures,  grew 
sick  of  Italy.  "  I  was  ill,  unhappy,  and  in  a  perpetual  low 
fever,"  he  says.  He  longed  for  the  sight  of  English  hedge- 
rows and  green  fields,  to  wander  through  paths  leading  over 
field  and  stile,  across  hay-fields  in  June,  and  through  woods 
full  of  wild-flowers.  "  To  me,"  he  says,  "  Italy  had  a  cer- 
tain hard  taste  in  the  mouth.  The  mountains  were  too  bare, 
its  outlines  too  sharp,  its  lanes  too  stony,  its  voices  too  loud, 
its  long  summer  too  dusty.  I  longed  to  bathe  myself  in  the 
grassy  balm  of  my  native  fields." 
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He  reached  home  in  1823,  and  commenced  anew  a  strag- 
gle with  difficulties.  Perhaps  "struggle"  is  too  strong  a 
word.  Leigh  Hunt  seems  to  have  been  playing  with  life, 
even  with  its  sorrows,  aU  the  way  through.  He  was  not  a 
man  to  grapple  with  a  difficulty  and  overcome  it;  but  to 
float  alongside  of  it  rather  carelessly,  and  say  pleasant  things 
about  it  He  had  a  good  deal  of  his  father's  West  Indian 
temperament  in  him,  and  loved  to  lie  basking  in  the  sun, 
building  castles  in  the  air.  He  wrote  occasional  essays  and 
poems  from  time  to  time,  for  monthly  magazines ;  and,  for  a 
bookseller,  who  had  assisted  him  to  return  to  England,  a 
novel  called  "  Sir  Ralph  Esher."  He  also  obtained  pecu- 
niary assistance  from  friends,  and  struggled  on  the  best  way 
he  could.  He  started  a  new  periodical,  ^'  The  Companion," 
which  did  not  live  long ;  then  "  The  Tatler,"  a  daily  Uterary 
and  theatrical  paper,  which  nearly  killed  him,  as  he  wrote 
it  all ;  «  Chat  of  the  Week  "  was  tried,  and  failed  too.  A 
subscription  Ust  was  got  up  for  a  new  edition  of  his  poems, 
which  helped  him  somewhat  Then  he  wrote  for  "  The  True 
Sun,"  which  also  died ;  next  he  edited  "  The  Monthly  Re- 
porter," which  did  not  survive  long.  "  The  London  Jour- 
nal" lived  through  two  volumes,  and  then  gave  up  the  ghost; 
it  was  too  literary,  too  refined  and  recherche,  for  the  mass 
of  cheap  readers ;  it  aimed  too  high  above  their  heads. 
And  yet  it  contains  some  of  Leigh  Hunt's  best  writings, 
which  will  perhaps  live  the  longest  Next  he  wrote  "  Cap- 
tain Sword  and  Captain  Pen,"  the  "  Legend  of  Florence," 
(a  play,)  and  several  other  plays  not  yet  printed.  All  this 
mass  of  hterary  work  barely  enabled  him  to  live,  eked  out 
though  it  was  by  frequent  writings  in  the  Reviews.  The 
"  Legend  of  Florence  "  was  his  most  profitable  work,  bring- 
ing him  in  about  two  hundred  pounds  ;  and  perhaps,  too,  it 
helped  him  to  his  pension.  He  had,  before  this,  on  two 
occasions  received  two  hundred  pounds  from  the  Royal 
Bounty  Fund,  to  enable  him  to  live.  His  more  recent  works 
14 
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were  "  The  Palfrey,"  "  Imagination  and  Fancy/'  "  Wit  and 
Humor,"  «  Stories  from  the  Italian  Poets,"  the  "  Jar  of 
Honey,"  the  "  Book  for  a  Comer,"  and  «  The  Town."  Sev- 
eral of  these  originally  appeared  as  contributions  to  the 
magazines  and  newspapers.  His  book  entitled  ^^Lord  Byron 
and  his  Contemporaries  "  was  published  many  years  ago,  and 
it  was  one  that  its  author  himself  wished  to  be  forgotten,  and 
we  say  no  more  of  it  here. 

Notwithstanding  the  life  of  iH-health,  and  of  difficulty, 
which  Leigh  Hunt  led,  it  may  be  pronounced  on  the  whole 
to  have  been  a  happy  life.  It  is  the  heart  that  makes  life 
sweet,  not  the  purse, — it  is  pure  and  happy  thoughts,  a 
well-stored  mind,  and  a  genial  nature,  fuU  of  sjrmpathy  for 
human  kind.  In  all  these  respects,  a  happy  lot  has  been 
Leigh  Hunt's,  though  wealth  has  been  denied  him.  There 
are  few  men  who  could  say,  like  him,  towards  the  close  of 
life :  ^'  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  a  single  enemy,  and  I 
accept  the  fortunes,  good  and  bad,  which  have  occurred  to 
me,  with  the  same  disposition  to  believe  them  the  best  that 
could  have  happened,  whether  for  the  correction  of  what 
was  wrong  in  me,  or  for  the  improvement  of  what  was  right 
I  have  never  lost  cheerfulness  of  mind  or  opinion.  What 
evils  there  are,  I  find  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  relieved  with 
many  consolations ;  some  I  find  to  be  necessary  to  the  requi- 
site amount  of  good ;  and  every  one  of  them  I  find  come  to 
a  termination,  for  either  they  are  cured  and  live,  or  are 
killed  and  die ;  and  in  the  latter  case  I  see  no  evidence  to 
prove  that  a  little  finger  of  them  aches  any  more." 
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"  Nor  child,  nor  man, 
Nor  youth,  nor  sage,  I  find  my  head  is  gray, 
For  I  have  lost  the  race  I  never  ran : 

A  rathe  December  blights  my  lagging  May; 
And  stiU  I  am  a  child;  though  I  be  old, 
rime  is  my  debtor  for  my  years  untold." 

SoirirsTS. 


THE  life  of  Hartley  Coleridge  reminds  one  of  a  painful 
dream.  There  was  little  health  or  somidness  in  it  The 
man  was  conscious  of  this  himself,  and  was  full  of  lamenta- 
tions as  to  his  want  of  purpose  and  self-control,  which  he 
took  no  pains  to  amend.  That  he  had  great  talents  will 
be  conceded,  —  that  he  had  what  is  called  genius  is  not  so 
clear.  But  what  powers  he  had  he  grievously  misused. 
He  was  always  calling  on  Jupiter,  but  would  not  help  him- 
self. In  his  poems  he  preached  purity,  and  in  his  life  he 
practised  self-indulgence.  Is  such  a  career  excusable  in  any 
man, — in  a  day-laborer  or  a  shopkeeper?  then  how  much 
less  excusable  in  one  who  was  competent  to  be  a  great 
teacher,  and  whose  talents  were  equal  to  the  highest  Yoca- 
tion? 

We  hold  that  the  literary  man  or  poet  is  as  much  under 
obligation  to  lead  a  pure  and  virtuous  life  as  any  other  man, 
and  that  the  fact  of  his  talent  or  his  genius  is  not  a  pallia- 
tion, but  an  aggravation,  of  offences  conunitted  by  him 
against  public  morality.  Intellectual  powers  are  gifts  com- 
mitted to  men  to  subserve  their  own  happiness,  as  well  as  to 
promote  the  enlightenment  of  their  kind.     Poetic  powers,  if 
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employed  by  the  possessor  merely  in  dreamy  indolence,  and 
in  the  indulgence  of  the  luxury  of  imaginative  thinking,  are 
not  rightfully,  but  wrongfully,  applied.  In  such  a  case  the 
poet's  enjoyment  is  sensual  and  selfish.  He  may  spend  his 
time  in  arranging  phrases,  —  embodying  beautiful  ideas  it 
may  be;  but  all  the  while  he  is  not  so  much  discovering, 
enforcing,  or  disseminating  truth,  as  luxuriating  in  his  own 
tastes.  If  he  spends  his  life  in  the  mean  time  wastefuUy 
and  hurtfully,  his  great  gifts  are  naught,  and  might  as  well 
not  have  been.  What  is  thought  or  thinking  worth,  unless 
it  help  forward  the  life,  and  is  illustrated  in  the  life  ?  What 
are  poetic  dreams  or  imaginings,  if  the  man's  daily  conduct 
be  at  constant  variance  with  them  ? 

It  used  to  be  too  much  the  case  with  the  poets  of  a  for- 
mer age,  to  claim  a  kind  of  immunity  from  the  ordinary 
laws  of  life.  The  poet  used  to  be  pictured  as  a  man  out  at 
elbows.  This  old  notion  might  be  a  vulgar  one,  but  it  must 
have  been  formed  on  some  basis  of  experience.  Hogarth's 
picture  of  the  "  Distressed  Poet "  probably  was  not  far  from 
the  truth.  The  literary  character  has  become  greatly  ele- 
vated since  then,  and  the  lives  of  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
Moore,  Rogers,  and  others,  amply  prove  that  poetic  gifts  are 
not  incompatible  with  a  fair  share  of  ordinary  worldly  pru- 
dence; that  authors,  as  a  class,  are  not  necessarily  poor, 
hungry,  and  drunken.  But  there  are  still  to  be  met  with, 
here  and  there,  young  dapperlings  of  poets,  apt  at  stringing 
phrases  together  about  unrequited  genius,  and  ready  to  cite 
the  fate  of  Bums,  Savage,  and  Chatterton,  —  perhaps  even 
to  contemplate  with  sympathy,  if  not  with  feelings  akin  to 
admiration,  the  lives  of  such  as  Hartley  Coleridge.  Their 
sentimental  reveries  are  full  of  despair,  sighs,  cries  of  revolt, 
and  hopelessness ;  and  if  you  say  a  word  in  deprecation  of 
such  a  strain,  they  cry  out,  "  Be  still  1  I  am  a  poet ;  —  you ! 
you  are  only  flesh  and  blood ;  you  don't  comprehend  me :  — 
leave  me  to  my  illusions."     But  really  intelligence  and  po- 
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etry  are  not  to  be  regarded  apart  from  morality.  It  is  not 
enough  that  a  man  is  intelligent,  and  writes  delicious  verse. 
If  he  is  a  drunkard  or  immoral,  we  cannot  excuse  him  any 
more  than  an  ordinary  man.  denius  affords  no  palliation  in 
such  a  case ;  where  a  man's  talents  are  great,  his  blame  is 
only  the  more  if  he  egregiously  misuses  them. 

And  yet  we  admit  that  much  is  to  be  said  in  palliation  of 
the  life  of  Hartley  Coleridge.  Doubtless,  our  constitution 
and  character  in  no  small  degree  depend  upon  the  originators 
of  our  being,  —  and  not  only  so,  but  our  tastes,  idiosyncra- 
sies, sympathies,  habits,  and  even  modes  of  thought  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  with  his  abounding  gifts,  was  improvident, 
feeble  of  purpose,  and  self-indulgent  to  excess ;  and  his  son 
seems  to  have  inherited  all  his  frailties,  together  with  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  genius.  The  child  was  bom  in 
dreams,  he  hved  in  dreams,  and  in  dreams  he  died.  He  is 
said  to  have  puzzled  himself,  when  a  child,  about  the  reality 
of  existence !  Sitting  on  the  knee  of  old  Jackson,  Southey's 
humble  friend,  he  would  pour  out  the  most  strange  specula- 
tions, and  weave  the  wildest  inventions.  When  only  eight 
years  old,  he  found  a  spot  upon  the  globe,  which  he  peopled 
with  an  imaginary  nation,  to  whom  he  gave  an  imaginary 
name,  imaginary  language,  imaginary  laws,  and  an  imaginary 
senate.  These  day-dreams  he  is  said  to  have  in  course  of 
time  believed  as  real;  and  his  relations  encouraged  the 
dreamy  boy,  and  made  a  wonder  of  him.  His  dreams 
even  became  a  more  real  world  to  him  than  the  actual  world 
in  which  he  lived.  Then  his  father  early  crammed  him  with 
Greek,  beginning  at  ten  years  old,  though  his  instruction  in 
this,  as  in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  was  interrupted  and 
desultory.  He  had  always  abundant  time  to  build  his  castles 
in  the  air,  and  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  his  dream-land,  which 
he  called  Ejuxria.  He  was  constantly  forming  "  plans,"  — 
dreaming  of  doing  things  which  were  never  to  be  done,  — 
until  the  practice  became  at  length  habitual  with  him,  and 
was  gradually  welded  into  his  life. 
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Living  in  this  dream-land  of  his,  the  boy  became  morbidly 
shy.  He  never  played  with  his  fellows.  He  passed  his  time 
in  reading,  walking,  dreaming  to  himself,  or  telling  his  dreams 
to  others.  His  uncle,  Southey,  used  to  tell  him  that  he  had 
two  left  hands.  He  lived  not  the  life  of  other  boys,  but  spun 
romances  and  tales  for  them  of  inunense  length,  and  kept 
them  awake  for  hours  together,  when  they  lay  in  bed  at 
night,  during  their  recital  For  the  boy  had  already  the 
gift  of  extraordinary  powers  of  speech,  —  another  inheritance 
from  his  gifted  father.  But  he  never  took  a  high  place  at 
schooL  Boys  of  very  commonplace  talents,  but  with  appli- 
cation and  industry,  rarely  failed  to  take  the  lead  of  him. 
"  Unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel,"  might  be  said  of 
his  whole  life.  "  While  at  school,"  says  his  brother,  "  a  cer- 
tain infirmity  of  will,  the  specific  evil  of  his  life,  had  already 
shown  itself.  His  sensibihty  was  intense,  and  he  had  not 
wherewithal  to  control  it.  He  could  not  open  a  letter  with- 
out trembling.  He  shrank  fix)m  mental  pain,  —  he  was  be- 
yond measure  impatient  of  constraint  He  was  liable  to  par- 
oxysms of  rage,  often  the  disguise  of  pity,  self-accusation,  or 
other  painfiil  emotion,  —  anger  it  could  hardly  be  called,  — 
during  which  he  bit  his  arm  or  finger  violently.  He  yielded, 
as  it  were  unconsciously,  to  slight  temptations,  —  sHght  in 
themselves,  and  shght  to  him,  —  as  if  swayed  by  a  mechan- 
ical impulse  apart  from  his  own  volition.  It  looked  like  an 
organic  defect,  —  a  congenital  imperfection.  I  do  not  offer 
this  as  a  sufficient  explanation.  There  are  mysteries  in  our 
moral  nature  upon  which  we  can  only  pause  and  doubt'* 

Hartley  went  to  college  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  supported 
by  his  feither*8  friends  and  relatives,  —  for  his  father  was  at 
the  time  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  and  could  not  afford 
the  expense,  —  could  scarcely  even  maintain  himself.  He 
there  distinguished  himself  chiefly  by  his  extraordinary  pow- 
ers as  a  converser  at  "  wine-parties,"  where  he  would  hold 
forth  by  the  hour  on  any  subject  that  offered.     He  spent  his 
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vacations  at  Highgate  or  Keswick,  where  he  had  the  advan- 
tages of  association  with  many  distinguished  literary  men. 
He  was  still  living  in  dreams,  —  reading  Wordsworth  more 
than  the  classics,  and  fitting  himself  rather  for  the  career  of 
a  dreamer  than  for  the  life  of  a  working,  active  man.  He 
succeeded,  however,  in  obtaining  a  fellowship  at  Oriel,  which 
was  the  source  of  no  small  joy  to  his  friends.  But  he  en- 
joyed his  position  only  for  a  very  short  time.  "  At  the  close 
of  his  probationary  year,''  says  his  brother,  "  he  was  judg- 
.  ed  to  have  forfeited  his  Oriel  Fellowship,  on  the  ground, 
mainly,  of  intemperance."  This,  we  shall  find,  was  the 
great  blemish  of  his  after-life. 

Then  he  went  to  London,  to  maintain  himself  by  his  pen  ; 
but  his  dreamy,  purposeless  character  accompanied  him : 
he  failed  to  exert  himself,  —  wanted  industry,  —  made  plans, 
which  remained  such, — procrastinated  from  day  to  day, — 
and  of  course  he  failed.  The  successful  literary  man  must 
be  a  hard  worker,  and  not  a  mere  dreamer ;  but  this  young 
man  had  never  trained  himself  to  habits  of  industry,  nor  had 
any  one  else  so  trained  him ;  so  he  failed,  —  taking  refuge  in 
intoxication,  and  oflen  disappearing  for  days  together.  For 
about  two  years  he  resided  in  London,  occasionally  contribut- 
ing small  pieces  to  the  London  Magazine ;  but  this  scram- 
bling life  only  served  to  aggravate  his  weaknesses,  and  the 
scheme  was  then  proposed  of  taking  a  school  for  him  in  the 
north  of  England.  Hartley's  "  genius  "  revolted  at  the  pro- 
posal, but  at  last  he  consented,  commenced  the  work  without 
heart,  without  purpose,  and  &iled  again.  That  was  at  Am- 
bleside, whither  his  friends  had  thought  it  advisable  now  to 
remove  him.  His  habits  remained  the  same,  and  he  occa- 
sionally, though  undesignedly,  led  others  into  the  same 
excess  with  himself.  Yet  he  was  not  without  bodily  and 
intellectual  strength,  had  he  but  chosen  to  use  it.  Li  one  of 
his  letters  to  his  brother  he  says :  "  I  cannot  find  that  either  , 
my  cares  or  my  follies  have  materially  diminished  my  bodily 
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or  intellectaal  vigor."  He  was  perfectly  conscious  of  the 
foUj  and  unworthiness  of  the  course  he  was  pursuing,  and 
often  overflowed  with  wise  moral  reflections  on  the  subject. 
But  he  would  make  no  effort  to  rise,  and  only  sunk  to  lower 
depths.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  friends  on  the 
Lakes  relates  that  he  latterly  ceased  to  call  on  him,  — "  it 
was  so  ridiculous  and  pitiable  to  find  the  poor,  harmless 
creature,  amid  the  finest  scenery  in  the  world,  and  in  beau- 
tiful summer  weather,  dead  drunk  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning." 

A  publisher  at  Leeds  having  engaged  him  to  write  a  book 
on  the  "Worthies  of  Yorkshire,"  found  that  the  work  pro- 
ceeded so  slowly,  —  Hartley  procrastinating  from  day  to  day, 
as  was  his  wont,  —  that  he  induced  him  to  go  over  to  Leeds 
and  write  it  there.  While  at  Leeds,  his  life  was  of  the  usual 
description,  fitful  in  labor,  irresolute,  often  desponding,  and 
as  often  breaking  off  into  fits  of  dissipation  and  wandering. 
He  would  disappear  for  days  together,  and  the  printer's  boys 
were  sent  scouring  about  the  country  in  search  for  him,  — 
sometimes  finding  him  in  a  hedge-bottom,  at  other  times  in 
an  obscure  beer-shop.  When,  after  one  of  these  wanderings, 
he  retraced  his  steps  home  by  himself,  he  would  hang  about 
the  house  at  the  end  of  the  street,  not  having  the  courage  to 
enter,  until  some  messenger,  sent  out  to  watch  for  his  return, 
would  lead  him  back,  —  often  in  a  pitiable  state.  All  this 
was  very  lamentable :  and  what  is  the  more  extraordinary, 
during  this  time  his  brain  was  teeming  with  fancy,  with  poet's 
dreams,  with  beautiful  thoughts,  such  as  an  angel  of  purity 
might  have  entertained.  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  life 
more  utterly  at  variance  with  his  thoughts  than  that  of 
Hartley  Coleridge. 

It  was  so  to  the  end.  He  deplored  his  habits,  but  did  not 
change  them.  He  lamented  his  indolence,  but  would  not 
work.  His  poetry  breathed  aspirations  after  purity,  but  his 
life  remained  impure  and  grovelling.     And  yet  he  was  be- 
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loved  by  all,  —  loved  because  of  his  amiability,  his  inoffen- 
siveness,  his  almost  helplessness.  He  remained  (to  use  his 
own  words) 

'^  Yet  to  the  last  a  ragged  wrmkled  thing, 
To  which  young  sweetness  did  delight  to  cling/* 

Children  doted  on  Hartley  Coleridge, — himself  a  child. 
Nature  in  him  appeared  reversed ;  for  in  his  infancy  he  was 
a  man  in  the  maturity  of  his  fancy,  and  in  his  advanced 
years  he  was  as  a  helpless  child  among  men,  —  a  child  with 
gray  hairs,  for  his  head  early  became  silver-white,  though 
the  gray  hairs  brought  no  wisdom  with  them.  And  yet  his 
literary  culture  was  great ;  his  knowledge  of  books  was  im- 
mense ;  and  the  elegant  manner  in  which  he  would  dilate 
upon  lofty  themes  charmed  all  hearers.  In  the  aspect  of 
nature,  his  converse  was  like  that  of  a  god. 

The  only  after  incidents  that  occurred  worthy  of  note  in 
Hartley  Coleridge's  life  were  his  temporary  occupation  as  a 
schoolmaster  at  Sedburgh,  and  his  appearance  as  a  contribu- 
tor to  Moxon's  edition  of  some  of  the  older  British  Poets,  — 
for  which,  after  great  procrastination,  he  wrote  the  introduc- 
tion to  the -works  of  Massinger.  A  similar  introduction  to 
the  works  of  Ford  was  committed  to  him,  and  was  in  hand 
for  years,  but  he  had  not  sufficient  industry  nor  application 
to  complete  it.  But  he  occasionally  contributed  a  paper  to 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  when  the  fit  of  writing  came  upon 
him.  A  collection  of  these  articles,  with  his  "  Marginalia," 
written  by  him  in  books  while  reading  them,  has  recently 
been  published. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  this  blurred  and  blotted  life.  A 
few  months  before  his  death,  he  wrote  the  following  lines  in 
a  copy  of  his  poems,  alluding  to  his  intention  of  publishing 
another  volume,  which  he  had  bound  himself  under  bond  to 
furnish,  and,  we  have  been  informed,  had  even  been  paid  for, 
but  which  was  never  ftimished.  The  lines  are  entitled 
14*  u 
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"  FOLLOWED  BY  ANOTHER." 

**  0  woful  impotence  of  weak  resolve, 
Recorded  rashly  to  the  writer^s  shame  I 
Days  pass  away,  and  Time's  large  orbs  reyolyOi 
And  every  day  beholds  me  still  the  same; 
Till  oft-neglected  purpose  loses  aim, 
And  hope  becomes  a  flat  unheeded  lie, 
And  conscience,  weary  with  the  work  of  blame, 
In  seeming  slumber  droops  her  wistful  eye, 
As  if  she  would  resign  her  unregarded  ministry." 

It  only  remains  to  note  the  death  of  this  poor  fellow-being. 
It  occurred  on  the  6th  of  January,  1849,  when  in  his  fifty- 
third  year.  ^  He  died  the  death  of  a  strong  man,  his  bodily 
frame  being  of  the  finest  construction,  and  capable  of  great 
endurance."  The  following  incident  relative  to  "Wordsworth 
is  related  in  the  biography  by  Hartley  Coleridge's  brother :  — 

"  The  day  following  Hartley's  death,  Wordsworth  walked 
over  with  me  to  Grasmere,  to  the  churchyard,  —  a  plain 
enclosure  of  the  olden  time,  surrounding  the  old  village 
church,  in  which  lay  the  remains  of  his  wife's  sister,  his 
nephew,  and  his  beloved  daughter.  Here,  having  desired 
the  sexton  to  measure  out  the  ground  for  his  own  and  Mrs. 
Wordsworth's  grave,  he  bade  him  measure  out  the  space  of 
a  third  grave,  for  my  brother,  immediately  beyond. 

"  *  When  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  from  my  daughter's  grave,' 
he  exclaimed, '  he  was  standing  there  I '  pointing  to  the  spot 
where  my  brother  had  stood  on  the  sorrowful  occasion  to 
which  he  alluded.  Then,  turning  to  the  sexton,  he  said, 
'  Keep  the  ground  for  us,  —  we  are  old  people,  and  it  cannot 
be  for  long.' 

"  In  the  grave  thus  marked  out  my  brother's  remains  were 
laid  on  the  following  Thursday,  and  in  httle  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  his  venerable  and  venerated  friend  was  brought 
to  occupy  his  own.  They  lie  in  the  southeast  angle  of  the 
churchyard,  not  far  from  a  group  of  trees,  with  the  little  beck, 
that  feeds  the  lake  with  its  clear  water,  murmuring  by  their 
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side.    Around  them  are  the  quiet  mountains It  was  a 

winter^s  day  when  my  brother  was  carried  to  his  last  home, 
cold,  but  fine,  as  I  noted  at  the  time,  with  a  few  slight  scuds 
of  sleet  and  gleams  of  sunshine,  one  of  which  greeted  us  as 
we  entered  Grasmere,  and  another  smiled  brightly  through 
the  church  window.    May  it  rest  upon  his  memory ! " 

We  can  add  nothing  to  this.  The  recital  is  very  touching, 
and  is  done  throughout  with  the  extremest  delicacy  and  grace 
by  his  brother,  who  would  lovingly  palliate  the  errors  of  the 
departed.  He  sleeps  well  by  "Wordsworth's  side,  Wordsworth 
having  been  the  model  of  all  his  poetry,  and  standing  to  him 
instead  of  a  father  through  the  greater  part  of  his  unhappy 
life. 

Hartley  Coleridge's  poetry  reminds  the  reader  of  Words- 
worth in  nearly  every  line,  though  it  is  Wordsworth  diluted ; 
and  at  its  best,  the  Lake  poetry  cannot  much  bear  dilution. 
Excepting  in  the  sonnets  which  relate  to  his  own  personal 
unhappiness,  the  p#ems  sound  like  the  echoes  of  other  poets, 
rather  than  welling  warm  from  the  writer's  own  heart.  And 
though,  in  the  personal  sonnets  referred  to,  he  paints  his 
purposeless  life  and  blighted  career  in  terse  and  poetic  lan- 
guage, it  were  perhaps  better  that  they  had  not  been  written 
at  all.  His  poems  addressed  to  Childhood  are  perhaps  the 
most  charming  things  in  the  collection.  For  poor  Hartley 
loved  children,  and  they  returned  his  love.  He  loved  women, 
too,  but  at  a  distance ;  and  his  despondency  at  his  own  want 
of  personal  attractions  for  them  is  a  frequent  theme  of  his 
poetry. 

The  melancholy  history  of  Haiilej  Coleridge  is  not  with- 
out its  moral.  It  was  perhaps  his  misfortime  to  be  the  son 
of  a  poet,  who  gave  little  heed  to  the  healthy  training  of  his 
children.  The  child's  endowment  of  fancy,  though  a  rare 
one,  proved  only  a  source  of  unhappiness  in  after-life,  hav- 
ing been  cultivated,  as  it  was,  to  the  entire  disregard  of  those 
other  practical  qualities  which  fit  a  man  for  useful  intercourse 
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with  the  world.  Living  in  a  state  of  dreaminess  and  abstrac- 
tion, his  mind  became  unnerved,  and  his  manl  j  powers  fatally 
impaired.  He  indulged  in  poetic  thought  rather  as  an  effem- 
inate luxury  than  as  a  means  of  self-culture  or  a  relaxation 
from  the  severer  toils  and  duties  of  life.  He  was,  however, 
fully  aware  of  the  wrongness  of  his  course,  as  appears  from 
his  numerous  melancholy  plaints  in  stanzas  and  sonnets. 
But  he  made  no  effort  at  self-help ;  he  met  adversity  and 
temptation  half-way,  and  laid  himself  down  at  their  feet,  a 
willing  victim.  Though  we  ought  to  be  tolerant  of  the  frsdl- 
ties  of  genius,  we  caonot  overlook  its  sins  and  follies,  which 
are  but  too  oiften  seized  upon  as  excuses  for  excess  by  those 
who  are  less  gifled.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  high  pow- 
ers are  committed  to  man  for  noble  uses,  —  that  from  him  to 
whom  mubh  is  given  much  shall  be  required,  —  that  however 
poetic  may  be  a  man's  thoughts,  he  is  not  thereby  absolved 
from  the  observance  of  the  practical  virtues  of  life,  or  fit)m 
living  soberly,  purely,  aud  religiously ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
man  of  high  thinkings  is  expected  to  Uve  thus  daily,  and  to 
make  his  life  the  practical  record  of  his  thoughts.  Though 
there  were  many  things  to  love  about  Hartley  Coleridge,  we 
trust  his  sad  career  may  not  be  without  its  lesson  and  its 
warning  to  others. 
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NOT  long  since,  we  were  attracted  hj  the  announcement 
in  a  second-hand  book  catalogue,  of  "  Essays  and  Let- 
ters, by  Dr.  Kitto,  written  in  a  Workhouse/'  As  one  of  the 
celebrities  of  the  day,  the  editor  of  the  Pictorial  Bible,  the 
Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  and  many  other  highly 
important  works,  which  have  obtained  an  extensive  circu- 
lation, and  are  greatly  prized,  we  could  not  but  feel  inter- 
ested in  this  little  book,  and  purchased  it  accordingly.  It 
has  proved  full  of  xsurious  interest,  and  from  it  we  learned, 
that,  besides  having  endured  from  an  early  age  the  serious 
privation  of  hearing,  the  author  has  also  suffered  the  lot  of 
poverty,  and,  by  dint  of  gallant  perseverance  and  manly 
courage,  he  was  enabled  to  rise  above  and  triumph  over 
both  privations. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  Dr.  Kitto's  first  book  was  "  written 
in  a  workhouse."  And  we  must  here  tell  the  reader  some- 
thing of  his  early  history.  The  father  of  Dr.  Kitto  was  a 
working  mason  at  Plymouth,  whither  he  had  been  attracted 
by  the  demand  for  laborers  of  all  descriptions  at  that  place, 
about  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  John  Ejtto 
was  bom  there  in  1804  In  his  youth  he  received  very 
little  school  education,  though  he  learned  to  read,  and  had 
already  taken  some  interest  in  books,  when  the  serious  acci- 
dent occurred  which  deprived  him  of  his  hearing.  At  that 
time  his  parents  were  in  very  distressed  circumstances,  and, 
though  little  more  than  twelve  years  of  age,  the  boy  was 
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employed  by  his  father  to  help  him  as  a  laborer,  in  carrying 
stones,  mortar,  and  such  like.  One  day  in  February,  1817, 
when  stepping  from  the  ladder  to  the  roof  of  a  house  imder- 
going  repair  in  Batter  Street,  the  Httle  lad,  with  a  load  of 
slates  on  his  head,  lost  his  balance,  and,  falling  back,  was 
precipitated  from  a  height  of  thirty-five  feet  into  the  paved 
court  below  I 

Dr.  £ltto  has  himself  given  a  most  vivid  account  of 
the  details  of  the  accident  in  the  interesting  work  by  him, 
on  "  The  Lost  Senses,  —  Deafiiess/'  some  time  since  pub- 
lished by  Charles  Knight. 

"  Of  what  followed,"  says  he,  "  I  know  nothing.  For  one 
moment,  indeed,  I  awoke  from  that  deathlike  state,  and  then 
found  that  my  father,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  people,  was 
bearing  me  homeward  in  his  arms ;  but  I  had  then  no  recol- 
lection of  what  had  happened,  and  at  once  relapsed  into  a 
state  of  unconsciousness. 

'^  In  this  state  I  remained  for  a  fortnight,  as  I  afterwards 
learned.  These  days  were  a  blank  in  my  life ;  I  could  never 
bring  any  recollections  to  bear  upon  them ;  and  when  I  awoke 
one  morning  to  consciousness,  it  was  as  from  a  night  of  sleep. 
I  saw  that  it  was  at  least  two  hours  later  than  my  usual  time 
of  rising,  and  marvelled  that  I  had  been  suffered  to  sleep  so 
late.  I  attempted  to  spring  up  in  bed,  and  was  astonished  to 
find  that  I  could  not  even  move.  The  utter  prostration  of  my 
strength  subdued  all  curiosity  within  me.  I  experienced  no 
pain,  but  I  felt  that  I  was  weak  ;  I  saw  that  I  was  treated  as 
an  invalid,  and  acquiesced  in  my  condition,  though  some  time 
passed  —  more  time  than  the  reader  would  imagine  —  be- 
fore I  could  piece  together  my  broken  recollections,  so  as  to 
comprehend  it. 

"  I  was  very  slow  in  learning  that  my  hearing  was  entirely 
gone.  The  unusual  stillness  of  all  things  was  grateful  to  me 
in  my  utter  exhaustion  ;  and  if,  in  this  half-awakened  state, 
a  thought  of  the  matter  entered  my  mind,  I  ascribed  it  to 
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the  unusual  care  ana  success  of  my  friends  in  preserving 
silence  around  me.  I  saw  them  talking,  indeed,  to  one 
another,  and  thought  that,  out  of  regard  to  my  feeble  condi- 
tion,  they  spoke  in  whispers,  because  I  heard  them  not. 
The  truth  was  revealed  to  me  in  consequence  of  my  solici- 
tude about  a  book  [Kirby's  Wonderful  Magazine]  which 

had  much  interested  me  on  the  day  of  my  fall I  asked 

for  this  book  with  much  earnestness,  and  was  answered  by 
signs  which  I  could  not  comprehend. 

" '  Why  do  you  not  speak  ?  *  I  cried ;  *  pray,  let  me  have 
the  book.' 

^^This  seemed  to  create  some  confusion;  and  at  length 
some  one,  more  clever  than  the  rest,  hit  upon  the  happy 
expedient  of  writing  upon  a  slate,  that  the  book  had  been 
reclaimed  by  the  owner,  and  that  I  could  not  in  my  weak 
state  be  allowed  to  read. 

^  ^  But,'  said  I,  in  great  astonishment,  *  why  do  you  write 
to  me,  why  not  speak  ?    Speak,  ^peak  I ' 

^  Those  who  stood  around  the  bed  exchanged  significant 
looks  of  concern,  and  the  writer  soon  displayed  upon  his 
slate  the  awful  words,  *Tou  ark  deaf.'  " 

Various  remedies  were  tried,  but  without  avail  Some 
serious  organic  injury  had  been  done  to  the  auditory  nerve 
by  the  fall,  and  hearing  was  never  restored:  poor  Kitto 
remained  stone-deaf.  The  boy,  thus  thrown  upon  himself, 
devoted  his  spare  time  —  his  time  was  now  all  spare  time 
—  to  reading.  Books  gradually  became  a  source  of  interest 
to  him,  and  he  soon  exhausted  the  small  stocks  of  his  neigh- 
bors. Books  were  then  much  rarer  than  now,  and  reading 
was  regarded  as  an  occult  art,  in  which  few  persons  of  the 
working  class  could  venture  to  indulge. 

The  circumstances  of  Kitto's  parents  still  continued  very 
poor.  This,  with  other  sources  of  domestic  disquietude, 
rendered  his  position  for  some  years  very  unfortunate.  At 
length,  in  1819,  about  two  years  fix)m  the  date  of  his  acci- 
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dent,  on  an  application  for  relief  from  the  guardians  of  the 
poor  of  Plymouth,  young  Kitto  was  taken  from  his  parents 
and  placed  among  the  boys  of  the  workhouse.  There  he 
was  instructed  in  the  art  of  shoemaking,  with  the  view  of 
enablmg  him  thus  to  obtain  his  livelihood.  He  was  after- 
wards bound  apprentice  to  a  poor  shoemaker  in  the  town, 
where  his  position  was  very  miserable ;  so  much  so,  that  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  apprentice's  treatment  was  instituted  before 
the  magistrates,  the  result  of  which  was  that  they  discharged 
Eatto  from  his  apprenticeship,  and  he  was  returned  to  the 
workhouse,  where  he  continued  his  shoemaking.  He  found 
a  warm  friend  in  Mr.  Bernard,  the  clerk  to  the  guardians, 
and  also  in  Mr.  Nugent,  the  master  of  the  school.  From 
these  gentlemen  he  obtained  loans  of  books,  mostly  of  a  re^ 
ligious  character. 

He  remained  in  the  workhouse  about  four  years ;  his  deaf- 
ness condemned  him  to  solitude ;  for,  deprived  of  speech  and 
hearing,  he  had  not  the  means  of  forming  friends  among  his 
companions,  such  as  they  were.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  pos- 
sible enough  that  his  isolation  from  the  other  occupants  of  the 
workhouse  may  have  preserved  his  purity,  and  encouraged 
him  to  cultivate  his  intellectual  powers  to  a  greater  extent 
than  he  might  otherwise  have  been  disposed  to  do.  Thrown 
almost  exclusively  upon  his  visual  perceptions,  he  enjoyed 
with  an  intensity  of  delight  the  beautiftil  face  of  Nature, — 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  the  glories  of  earth.  In 
after  life  he  said :  ^  I  must  not  refrise  to  acknowledge  that, 
when  I  have  beheld  the  moon,  *  walking  in  brightness,'  my 
heart  has  been  '  secretly  enticed '  into  feelings  having  perhaps 
a  nearer  approach  to  the  old  idolatries  than  I  should  like  to 
ascertain.  I  mention  this  because,  at  this  distant  day,  I  have 
no  recollection  of  earlier  emotions  connected  with  the  beauti- 
ful than  those  of  which  the  moon  was  the  object  How  often, 
some  two  or  three  years  after  my  affliction,  did  I  not  wander 
forth  upon  the  hills,  for  no  other  purpose  in  the  world  than  to 
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enjoy  and  feed  upon  the  emotions  connected  with  the  sense 
of  the  beautiful  in  nature.  It  gladdened  me,  it  filled  my 
heart,  I  knew  not  why  or  how,  to  view  *  the  great  and  wide 
sea,'  the  wooded  mountain,  and  even  the  silent  town,  under 
that  pale  radiance ;  and  not  less  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
luminary  over  the  clear  sky,  or  to  trace  its  shaded  path- 
way among  and  behind  the  clouds."  An  exquisitely  keen 
perception  of  the  beautiful  in  trees  was  of  somewhat  later 
development,  as  Plymouth,  being  by  the  sea-side,  is  not 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  oaks,  and  had  nothing  to  boast  of 
but  a  few  rows  of  good  elms.  Another  great  source  of  enjoy- 
ment with  him,  at  that  early  period,  was  to  wander  about  the 
printsellers'  and  picture-framers'  windows,  and  learn  the  pic- 
tures by  heart,  watching  anxiously  from  day  to  day  for  the 
cleaning  out  of  the  windows,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  a  new  display  of  prints  and  frontispieces.  He  scoured 
the  whole  neighborhood  with  this  view,  going  over  to  Devon- 
port,  which  he  divided  into  districts  and  visited  periodically, 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  windows  in  each,  with 
leisurely  enjoyment  at  each  visit 

A  young  man  so  peculiarly  circumstanced,  and  with  such 
tastes,  could  not  remain  altogether  overlooked ;  and  he  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  two  worthy  gentlemen, 
who,  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  about  twenty  years, 
used  every  exertion  to  befriend  him.  One  of  these  was  Mr. 
Harvey,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  well  known  as 
an  accomplished  mathematician,  who  supplied  young  Kitto 
with  books  of  a  superior  quality  to  anything  he  had  before 
had  access  to.  Mr.  Harvey,  when  one  day  in  a  bookseller's 
shop,  saw  a  lad  of  mean  appearance  enter,  ^and  begin  writing 
a  communication  to  the  master  on  a  slip  of  paper.  On  in- 
quiry, he  found  him  to  be  a  deaf  workhouse  boy,  distin- 
guished by  his  desire  for  reading  and  thirst  for  knowledge 
of  all  kinds ;  and  that  he  had  come  to  borrow  a  book  which 
the  bookseller  had  promised  to  lend  him.     Inquiries  were 
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made  about  bim,  interest  was  excited  in  his  behalf,  and  a 
subscription  was  raised  for  his  benefit  He  was  supplied 
with  books,  paper,  and  pens,  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his 
literary  occupations;  and  in  a  short  time,  having  secured 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Nettleton,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Plymouth  Journal,  and  also  a  guardian  of  the  poor,  several 
of  his  productions  appeared  in  the  columns  of  that  joumaL 
The  case  of  the  poor  lad  became  the  subject  of  general  con- 
versation in  the  town ;  several  gentlemen  associated  them- 
selves together  as  the  guardians  of  the  youth  ;  after  which 
Kitto  was  removed  from  the  workhouse,  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  read  at  the  public  library.  A  selection  of  his 
writings,  chiefly  written  in  the  workhouse,  was  shortly  after- 
wards published  by  subscription,  and  the  young  man  found 
himself  in  the  fair  way  of  advancements  He  made  rapid 
progress  in  learning,  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and 
other  languages,  which  he  imparted  to  pupils  whom  he 
shortly  aft«r  obtained,  the  sons  of  a  gentleman  into  whose 
house  he  was  taken  as  tutor.  He  read  largely  on  all  sub- 
jects, but  his  early  bias  towards  theological  Hterature  clung 
to  him,  and  he  soon  acquired  an  extensive  and  profound 
knowledge  of  scriptural  and  sacred  lore.  At  length  he  was 
enabled  to  turn  his  stores  of  learning  to  rich  account,  in  his 
Pictorial  Bible  and  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  which 
many  of  our  readers  may  have  seen.  In  his  day.  Dr.  Kitto 
has  also  been  an  extensive  traveller ;  having  been  in  Pales- 
tine, in  Egypt,  in  the  Morea,  in  Eussia,  and  in  many  coun- 
tries of  Europe. 

"For  many  years,"  he  says,  "I  had  no  views  towards 
literature  beyond  the  instruction  and  solace  of  my  own  mind ; 
and  under  these  views,  and  in  the  absence  of  other  mental 
stimulants,  the  pursuit  of  it  eventually  became  a  passion 
which  devoured  till  others.  I  take  no  merit  for  the  industry 
and  appHcation  with  which  I  pursued  this  object,  —  none  for 
the  ingenious  contrivances  by  which  I  sought  to  shorten  the 
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hours  of  needful  rest,  that  I  might  have  the  more  time  for 
making  myself  acquainted  with  the  minds  of  other  men. 
The  reward  was  great  and  immediate,  and  I  was  only  prefer- 
ring the  gratification  which  seemed  to  me  the  highest.  Never- 
theless, now  that  1  am  in  fact  another  being,  having  but  slight 
connection  —  excepting  in  so  far  as  *  the  child  is  father  to  the 
man'  —  with  my  former  self;  now  that  much  has  become  a 
business  which  was  then  simply  a  joy ;  and  now  that  I  am 
gotten  old  in  experiences,  if  not  in  years,  —  it  does  somewhat 
move  me  to  look  back  upon  that  poor  and  deaf  boy,  in  his 
utter  loneliness,  devoting  himself  to  objects  in  which  none 
around  him  could  sympathize,  and  to  pursuits  which  none 
could  even  understand.  There  was  a  time  —  by  far  the  most 
dreary  in  that  portion  of  my  career  —  when  an  emplojrment 
was  found  for  me,  [it  was  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  the 
shoemaker,]  to  which  I  proceeded  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  from  which  I  returned  not  until  about  ten  at 
night  I  murmured  not  at  this,  for  I  knew  that  life  had 
grosser  duties  than  those  to  which  I  would  gladly  have  de- 
voted all  my  hours ;  and  I  dreamed  not  that  a  life  of  literary 
occupations  might  be  within  the  reach  of  my  hopes.  This 
was,  however,  a  terrible  time  for  me,  as  it  left  me  so  little 
leisure  for  what  had  become  my  sole  enjoyment,  if  not  my 
sole  good.  I  submitted;  I  acquiesced;  I  tried  hard  to  be 
happy ;  but  it  would  not  do ;  my  heart  gave  way,  notwith- 
standing my  manAil  struggles  to  keep  it  up,  and  I  was  very 
thoroughly  miserable.  Twelve  hours  I  could  have  borne.  I 
have  tried  it,  and  know  that  the  leisure  which  twelve  hours 
might  have  left  would  have  satisfied  me ;  but  sixteen  hours, 
and  often  eighteen,  out  of  the  twenty-four,  was  more  than  I 
could  bear.  To  come  home  weary  and  sleepy,  and  then  to 
have  only  for  mental  sustenance  the  moments  which,  by  self- 
imposed  tortures,  could  be  torn  fi'om  needftii  rest,  was  a  sore 
trial ;  and  now  that  I  look  back  upon  this  time,  the  amount 
of  study  which  I  did,  under  these  circumstances,  contrive  to 
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get  through,  amazes  and  confounds  me,  notwithstanding  that 
my  habits  of  application  remain  to  this  day  strong  and  vig- 
orous. 

"  In  the  state  to  which  I  have  thus  referred,  I  suffered 
much  wrong ;  and  the  fact  that,  young  as  I  then  was,  my  pen 
became  the  instrument  of  redressing  that  wrong,  and  of  ame- 
liorating the  more  afflictive  part  of  my  condition,  was  among 
the  first  circumstances  which  revealed  to  me  the  secret  of  the 
strength  which  I  had,  unknown  to  myself,  acquired.  The 
flood  of  light  which  then  broke  in  upon  me  not  only  gave 
distinctness  of  purpose  to  what  had  before  been  little  more 
than  dark  and  uncertain  gropings ;  but  also,  from  that  time, 
the  motive  to  my  exertions  became  more  mixed  than  it  had 
been.  My  ardor  and  perseverance  were  not  lessened  ;  and 
the  pure  love  of  knowledge,  for  its  own  sake,  would  still  have 
carried  me  on ;  but  other  influences,  the  influences  which 
supply  the  impulse  to  most  human  pursuits,  did  supervene, 
and  gave  the  sanction  of  the  judgment  to  the  course  which 
the  instincts  of  mental  necessity  had  previously  dictated.  I 
had,  in  fact,  learned  the  secret,  that  knowledge  is  power; 
and  if,  as  is  said,  all  power  is  sweet,  then,  surely,  that  power 
which  knowledge  gives  is,  of  all  others,  the  sweetest." 

In  conclusion,  we  may  add,  that  Dr.  Kitto  continued  to 
lead  a  happy  and  a  useful  life,  cheered  by  the  faces  of  chil- 
dren around  his  table,  —  though,  alas !  he  could  not  hear 
their  voices.  He  resided  until  his  death,  in  1854,  in  the 
beautiful  environs  of  London,  that  he  might  be  within  sight 
of  old  treesy  without  which  his  heart  could  scarcely  be  satis- 
fied. Indeed,  with  such  love  and  veneration  did  he  regard 
them,  that  the  felling  of  a  noble  tree  caused  him  the  deepest 
emotion.  But  he  delighted  in  the  faces  of  men,  too,  and  noth- 
ing gave  him  greater  delight  than  to  walk  or  drive  through  the 
crowded  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis.  In  this  respect  he 
resembled  the  amiable  Charles  Lamb,  to  whom  the  crowd 
of  Fleet  Street  was  more  delightful  than  all  the  hills  and 
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lakes  of  Westmoreland.  "  How  often,"  said  Dr.  Kitto,  "  at 
the  end  of  a  day's  hard  toil,  have  I  thrown  myself  into  an 
omnibus,  and  gone  into  town,  for  no  other  purpose  in  the 
world  than  to  have  a  walk  from  Charing  Cross  to  St.  Paul's 
on  the  one  hand,  or  to  the  top  of  Regent  Street  on  the  other ; 
or  from  the  top  of  Tottenham  Court  Road  to  the  Post-Office. 
I  know  not  whether  I  liked  this  best  in  summer  or  winter. 
I  could  seldom  afford  qiyself  this  indulgence  but  for  one  or 
two  evenings  a  week,  when  I  could  manage  to  bring  my 
day's  studies  to  a  dose  an  hour  or  so  earlier  than  usual.  In 
summer  there  is  daylight,  and  I  could  better  enjoy  the  pic- 
ture-shops and  the  street  incidents,  and  might  diverge  so  as  to 
pass  through  Covent  Garden,  and  luxuriate  among  the  finest 
fruits  and  most  beautiful  flowers  in  the  world.  And  in  win- 
ter it  might  be  doubted  whether  the  glory  of  the  shops,  light- 
ed up  with  gas,  was  not  a  sufficient  counterbalance  for  the 
absence  of  daylight.  Perhaps  ^  both  are  best,'  as  the  chil- 
dren say ;  and  yield  the  same  kind  of  grateful  change  as  the 
alternation  of  the  seasons  offers."  Thus,  what  we,  who 
have  our  hearing  entire,  regard  as  a  great  calamity,  in  Dr. 
Kitto  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  such.  The  condition  became 
natural  to  him,  and  his  sweet  temper  and  steady  habits  of  in- 
dustry enabled  him  to  pass  through  life  honorably  and  use- 
fully. His  life  was  a  noble  and  valuable  lesson  to  all  young 
men. 
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RICHTER,  writing  from  Weimar,  whither  he  had  gone 
to  see,  eye  to  eye,  the  great  men  with  whose  fame 
all  Europe  was  ringing,  said :  "  On  the  second  day  I  threw 
away  my  foolish  prejudices  about  great  authors:  they  are 
like  other  people.  Here,  every  one  knows  that  they  are  like 
the  earth,  which  looks  from  a  distance,  from  heaven,  like  a 
shining  moon ;  but  when  the  foot  is  upon  it,  it  is  found  to 
be  made  only  of  Paris  mud  (boue  de  Paris)" 

Alas  I  it  is  so.  Those  lofty  gods  whom  we  had  worshipped 
and  bowed  down  before,  —  those  gifred  children  of  genius 
whose  eyes  gazed  eagerly  into  the  unseen,  and  penetrated 
its  depths  far  beyond  our  ken,  —  when  we  approach  them 
closer,  and  know  them  more  intimately,  become  stripped 
of  their  halo  of  glory.  We  find  that  they  are  but  men,  — 
fallible,  frail,  and  erring,  —  tempest-tost  by  passion  and  de- 
sire,—  stumbling  and  halt,  and  often  blind  and  decrepit 
We  worship  no  more.  The  earth  which,  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance, looks  a  beaudfrd  moon,  when  the  foot  is  on  it,  is 
but  rocks,  clods,  and  "  Paris  mud  "  ! 

Sad  indeed  is  the  impression  left  on  the  mind  by  reading 
the  brief  records  of  some  of  these  unhappy  children  of  geni- 
us :  gifted,  but  unhappy ;  loftily  endowed,  but  fitful  and  capri- 
cious ;  with  the  aspirations  of  an  angel,  but  the  low  appetites 
of  a  brute;  daringly  speculative,  but  grovellingly  sensual; 
—  such,  in  a  few  words,  was  the  life  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  :  a 
being  fuU  of  misery,  but  all  beaten  out  upon  his  own  anvil ; 
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a  man  giiled  as  few  are,  but  without  &itli  or  devotion,  and 
without  any  earnest  purpose  in  life. 

You  have  read  his  "Raven"  You  see  the  gloom  and 
despair  of  that  unhappy  youth's  life  written  there.  What  a 
dismal,  tragic,  remorseful  transcript  it  is !  —  the  croaking 
raven,  bird  of  ill  omen,  perched  above  its  master's  chamber- 
door,  responding  with  his  doleful  "Nevermore"  to  all  his 
deep  questions  and  impatient  feelings:  — 

"  '  Prophet,'  said  I,  *  thing  of  evil !    Prophet  still,  if  bird  or  devil  I 
Whether  Tempter  sent,  or  whether  tempest  tost  thee  here  ashore, 
Desolate  yet  all  undaunted,  on  this  desert  land  enchanted, 

On  this  home  by  horror  haunted, — tell  me  truly,  I  implore, 
Is  there  —  is  there  balm  in  Gilead?    Tell  me,  tell  me,  I  implore ! ' 
Quoth  the  raven,  —  *  Nevermore !  * 

*^  *  Be  that  word  our  sign  of  parting,  bird  or  fiend  I  *  I  shrieked,  upstart- 
ing; 
*  Get  thee  back  into  the  tempest,  and  the  Night's  Plutonian  shore  I 
Leave  no  black  plume  as  a  token  of  that  lie  thy  soul  hath  spoken  I 

Leave  my  loneliness  unbroken !  quit  the  bust  above  my  door  I 
Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart,  and  take  thy  form  from  off  my 
door I ' 

Quoth  the  raven, — *  Nevermore  I  * 

^  And  the  raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting,  still  is  sitting, 
On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas,  just  above  my  chamber-door; 
And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon's  that  is  dreaming. 
And  the  lamplight  o'er  him  streaming  throws  his  shadow  on  the 
floor; 
And  my  soul  from  out  the  shadow  that  lies  floating  on  the  floor. 
Shall  be  lifted  —  nevermore  I  " 

By' this  light,  read  the  following  brief  record  of  the  poet's 
blurred  and  blotted  life. 

Edgar  Allan  Foe  was  bom  at  Baltimore,  in  1811,  of  an 
old  and  respectable  family.  His  father  was  a  lawyer,  but 
having  become  enamored  of  an  English  actress,  he  married 
her,  and  followed  her  profession  for  some  years,  until  his 
death,  which  shortly  followed.  Foe's  mother  died  about  the 
same  time,  and  three  children  were  left  destitute.    But  a 
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wealthy  gentleman,  named  Allan,  who  had  no  children  of 
his  own,  adopted  Edgar,  it  was  understood  with  the  intention 
of  leaving  him  his  heir.  In  1816  Mr.  Allan  took  the  boy 
to  England  with  him,  and  placed  him  in  a  boarding-school  at 
Stoke  Newington,  near  London,  where  he  remained  some 
four  or  five  years,  imder  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bransby,  retoming  to 
America  in  1822. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  circumstances  of  Poe's  early 
life  were  very  unfavorable  to  his  healthy  moral  development. 
Deprived  of  the  blessings  of  maternal  nurture,  without  a 
home,  brought  up  among  strangers,  there  is  little  cause  to 
wonder  at  the  subsequent  heartlessness  towards  others  which 
he  displayed,  and  the  excesses  in  which  he  indulged.  Re- 
turned to  America,  he  entered  the  University  of  Charlottes- 
ville, in  Virginia,  in  1825.  Unfortunately,  the  students  of 
that  University  were  then  distinguished  for  their  dissolute- 
ness and  their  excesses  in  many  ways ;  and  Edgar  Foe  was 
one  of  tbe  most  reckless  of  his  class.  Although  his  talents 
were  such  as  to  enable  him  to  master  with  ease  the  most 
difficult  studies,  and  to  take  the  highest  honors  of  his  year, 
his  habits  of  gambling,  intemperance,  and  general  dissi- 
pation were  such  as  to  cause  his  expulsion  firom  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  Allan,  his  benefactor,  had  made  him  a  liberal  allow- 
ance; but  Poe  nevertheless  ran  deeply  into  debt,  chiefly 
to  his  gambling  friends ;  and  when  his  drafts  were  presented 
to  Mr.  Allan  for  payment,  he  declined  to  honor  them ;  on 
which  Poe  wrote  him  an  abusive  letter,  left  his  house,  aban- 
doned his  half-formed  plans  of  life,  and  suddenly  left  the 
country  to  take  part  as  a  volunteer,  like  Byron,  in  the  Greek 
Revolution.  But  he  never  reached  Greece.  Whither  he 
wandered.  Heaven  knows.  Nothing  was  heard  of  him  until, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  the  American  Minister  at  St. 
Petersburgh  was  one  morning  summoned  to  save  him  from 
the  penalties  incurred  in  a  drunken  debauch  over  night. 
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Through  the  Minister's  intercession,  he  was  set  at  liberty  and 
enabled  to  return  to  the  United  States. 

His  friend,  Mr.  Allan,  was  still  willing  to  assist  him,*and, 
at  his  request,  Poe  was  entered  as  scholar  in  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point;  but  again  his  dissipated  habits 
displayed  themselves.  He  neglected  his  duties  and  disobeyed 
orders,  on  which  he  was  cashiered,  and  once  more  returned 
to  Mr.  Allan's  house,  who  was  still  ready  to  receive  him  and 
treat  him  as  a  son.  But  a  circumstance  shortly  occurred 
which  finally  broke  the  connection  between  the  two.  Mr. 
Allan  married  a  second  time,  and  the  lady  was  considerably 
his  junior.  Poe  quairelled  with  her,  and,  it  is  said,  ridiculed 
Allan.  The  lady's  friends  have  averred  that  the  real  cause 
of  the  rupture  was,  that  Poe  made  disgraceful  overtures  to 
the  young  wife,  which  throws  another  dark  stain  upon  his 
character.  Whatever  the  real  cause  may  have  been,  certain 
it  is,  that  he  was  now  expelled  from  his  patron's  house  in 
anger;  and  when  Mr.  Allan  died,  some  years  after,  he  left 
nothing  to  Poe. 

The  young  man  had  in  the  mean  while  published  a  small 
volume  of  poetry,  when  he  was  not  more  than  eighteen 
years  of  age.  This  was  very  favorably  received,  and  a  little 
perseverance  might  have  enabled  him  to  maintain  himself 
creditably  as  a  literary  man.  But  in  one  of  his  hasty  and 
reckless  fits,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier.  He  was  recog- 
nized by  some  of  his  old  fellow-students  at  West  Point,  and 
they  made  efforts  to  obtain  him  a  commission,  which  prom- 
ised to  be  successful;  but, 'fitful  in  everything,  before  the 
resteit  of  their  kind  application  could  be  known,  he  de- 
serted ! 

We  next  find  Poe  a  successful  competitor  for  certain 
prizes  offered  by  the  proprietor  of  the  Baltimore  Visitor  for 
the  best  story  and  the  best  poem.  Poe  competed  for  both, 
and  gained  both.  The  author  was  sent  for,  and  made  his 
appearance  in  due  time.  He  was  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
15  V 
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destitution,  pale,  ghastly,  and  filthy.  His  seedy  frock-coat, 
buttoned  up  to  his  throat,  concealed  the  absence  of  a  shirt, 
and  his  dilapidated  boots  disclosed  his  want  of  stockings. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  the  author  of  "  Horse-shoe  Bobinson,"  who 
was  the  adjudicator  of  the  prize,  took  an  immediate  interest 
in  the  young  man,  then  only  twenty-two  years  old ;  and  he 
accompanied  him  to  a  clothing-store,  where  he  provided  hina 
with  a  respectable  suit,  with  changes  of  linen,  and,  after 
taking  a  bath,  Poe  once  more  appeared  in  the  restored 
guise  of  a  gentleman. 

Mr.  Kennedy  further  used  his  influence  in  obtaining  for 
Poe  some  literary  employment,  and  he  was  shortly  engaged 
as  joint  editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  pub- 
Hshed  at  Richmond.  He  was  now  a  Hterary  man,  Hving  by 
his  pen.  The  literary  profession  is  an  honorable  one,  even 
noble,  inasmuch  as  it  is  identified  with  intellectual  culture 
and  high  manly  gifts.  The  Hterary  man  exercises  much 
power  in  the  world.  He  helps  to  form  the  opinions  of  other 
men ;  indeed,  he  makes  public  opinion.  All  other  powers 
have  in  modem  times  become  weaker,  while  this  has  been 
waxing  stronger  from  day  to  day.  Kings  are  being  super- 
seded by  books,  priests  by  magazines,  and  diplomatists  by 
newspapers.  Perhaps  bookmen  and  editors  now  wield  more 
intellectual  power  than  all  the  other  crafts  combined.  Lit- 
erary men  have  taken  the  place  of  the  feudal  barons,  and  the 
pen  has  become  the  ruling  instrument  instead  of  the  sword. 
The  man  of  letters  is  an  altogether  modem  product,  the 
like  of  whom  was  unknown  to  former  ages.  Never,  before 
the  last  century,  was  there  any  class  of  men  in  society  ^bo 
made  a  profession  of  thinking  for  others,  or  who  earned  a 
subsistence  by  writing  and  publishing  their  thoughts  in  books 
and  journals.  Soldiers,  law-givers,  and  priests  may  have 
taken  up  the  pen  to  write  and  give  an  account  of  their  lives 
and  times,  or  have  written  books  of  philosophy  or  meditation  ; 
but  never  before  has  there  been  a  special  class  of  men  who 
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made  it  their  sole  business  and  profession  to  write  for  the 
general  public. 

The  question  has  been  discussed  whether  this  purely  pro- 
fessional literary  life  is  compatible  with  the  simple  and 
straightforward  duties  of  a  man.  His  position  is  certainly 
very  different  from  that  of  the  great  non-professional  writers 
of  former  times,  —  the  Homers,  Shakespeares,  Miltons,  Bos- 
suets,  Pascals,  Bacons,  F4nelons :  these  wrote  to  satisfy  an 
earnest  desire,  in  answer  to  some  strong  inward  call,  —  to  do 
a  certain  work,  though  not  for  money,  —  that  was  not  their 
main  work,  —  but  to  fulfil  a  duty,  —  it  might  be,  to  fill  up  a 
vacant  hour.  Modem  literary  men  may,  however,  have  no 
special,  distinct,  or  well-defined  caU  to  write ;  with  them  it  is 
a  business,  a  calling,  a  craft,  self-chosen.  They  write  that 
they  may  live.  They  may  have  no  sense  of  responsibility 
as  to  what  they  write  ;  and  the  gift  may  thus  be  abused  as 
well  as  used.  To  enter  upon  what  is  called  a  "literary  career," 
may  even  be  a  merely  instinctive  and  irrational  act,  per- 
formed without  deliberation,  the  choice  being  determined  by 
taste  rather  than  by  reflection.  In  other  professions  expe- 
rience and  character  are  required;  but  in  this  profession 
they  are  not  regarded  as  at  all  requisite.  The  hterary  man 
may  be  dissolute,  spendthrift,  without  any  business  habits  or 
any  moral  stamina;  and  yet  he  may  succeed  as  a  public 
writer.  This  must  be  regarded  as  a  curious  feature  of  the 
literary  character. 

Here  we  have  Edgar  Poe  installed  at  twenty-two  as  a 
public  teacher  through  the  medium  of  the  press ;  a  young 
man  incompetent  to  manage  a  small  store,  unable  to  manage 
himself,  and  yet  a  public  writer.  Not  many  months  pass 
before  he  lapses  into  his  old  habits  of  drunkenness.  Fatal 
bottle  I  What  manifold  curses  have  been  poured  from  that 
narrow  neck  of  thine!  Poe  fell  a  victim  like  thousands 
more.  For  a  whole  week  he  was  drunk  and  unable  to  write ; 
then  he  was  dismissed.     Next  followed  entreaties,  interces- 
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sions,  pleadings,  professions  of  abstinence  for  the  future  from 
the  fatal  bottle.  He  was  taken  back  for  a  time;  but  the 
habit  had  become  rooted ;  the  character  was  formed,  and  the 
demon  had  wound  his  fetters  about  the  doomed  man.  Final- 
ly dismissed  from  his  situation,  he  went  from  Richmond  to 
Baltimore,  and  thence  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  proceeded 
to  lead  the  life  of  a  literary  "  man  about  town." 

It  was  while  he  resided  at  Philadelphia,  in  1839,  that  Poe 
published  his  two  volumes  of  Tales  of  the  Grotesque  and 
the  Arabesque.  These  tales  exhibit  extraordinary  meta- 
physical acuteness,  and  an  imagination  which  delights  to 
dwell  in  the  shadowy  confines  of  human  experience,  among 
the  abodes  of  crime,  gloom,  and  horror.  They  exhibit  a 
subtile  power  of  analysis,  and  a  minuteness  of  detail  and 
refinement  of  reasoning  remarkable  in  so  young  a  writer. 
He  anatomizes  mystery,  and  gives  to  the  most  incredible 
inventions  a  wonderful  air  of  reality. 

While  Poe  was  engaged  in  writing  these  striking  tales,  he 
was  pursuing  his  old  round  of  dissipation.  To  his  other 
imprudences  he  had  added  that  of  marrying,  —  the  most 
imprudent  thing  a  determined  drunkard  can  do.  For,  instead 
of  one  miserable  person,  there  is  then  two,  following  in  whose 
wake  are  usually  a  train  of  little  miseries,  at  length  becom- 
ing agonies,  eating  into  a  man's  flesh  as  it  were  fire, — that 
is,  if  he  have  any  sense  of  responsibility  still  surviving 
within  him.  The  woman  Poe  married  was  his  cousin,  Vir- 
ginia Clemm,  amiable  and  lovely,  but  poor  and  gentle,  quite 
unfitted  to  master  the  now  headstrong  passion  of  her  husband 
for  drink. 

Poe  managed  to  eke  out  a  slender  living  for  himself  and 
wife  by  writing  for  the  magazines  and  the  newspapers.  For 
a  time  it  seemed  that  he  would  reform;  he  wrote  to  one 
friend  that  he  had  quite  "  overcome  the  seduction  and  dan- 
gerous besetment"  of  drink,  and  to  another,  that  he  had 
become  a  "  model  of  temperance."     But  shortly  after,  he 
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again  fell  off  as  before  into  his  old  habits,  and  for  weeks 
was  regardless  of  everything  but  the  ways  and  means  of 
satisfying  his  morbid  and  insatiable  appetite  for  drink.  All 
tliis  shows  how  little  intellectual  power  avails  without  moral 
goodness,  and  of  how  small  worth  is  genius  without  the  com-  / 
mon  work-a-day  elements  of  sober,  manly  character.  For  it 
i&  life,  not  scripture,  that  avails,  —  character,  not  literary  tal- 
ents, that  brings  a  man  happiness,  and  tells  on  the  betterment 
of  the  world  at  large. 

Poe  could  appreciate  the  glorious  thoughts  contained  in 
books,  yet  he  failed  to  apply  their  precepts  of  wisdom.  He 
could  rejoice  in  his  own  thoughts,  but  had  not  learned  to 
respect  his  own  life.  His  mind  was  full  of  riches,  yet,  want- 
ing in  moral  good,  he  remained  poor  and  without  resources. 
His  life  did  not  embrace  duty,  but  pleasure.  Intoxicated 
with  essences  and  perfumes,  he  neglected  wisdom,  which 
is  the  true  balm  of  life.  Poor  unfortimate,  thus  worthlessly 
eating  and  drinking  out  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  knowledge  I 
Many  and  poignant  must  have  been  the  distresses  suffered  by 
poor  Poe  in  the  dreary  and  miserable  state  in  which  he  lived, 
—  distress  not  only  about  money  and  worldly  weD-being, 
but  about  God  and  duty.  Then  followed  new  catastrophes, 
family  disasters,  domestic  misery,  —  teaching  him,  if  he  would 
but  learn,  the  same  lessons  of  duty,  but  of  which,  through 
life,  he  seemed  to  be  altogether  ignorant  Man  cannot  lead 
an  egotistic  and  seMsh  life  without  suffering.  For  life,  from 
time  to  time,  tells  him  that  he  is  not  alone,  and  that  he  owes 
much  to  those  of  his  own  blood  and  household.  Love  itself, 
smiling  and  celestial  love,  in  such  a  case,  becomes  a  source  of 
torments  and  calamities  to  him.  The  brave  only,  live  through 
this  state ;  the  heartless  despair,  utter  loud  cries  of  revolt, 
blaspheme,  and  precipitate  themselves  into  extreme  courses. 
Their  originality  and  genius  may  astonish  the  world,  but 
originality  is  nothing  unless  it  includes  the  realities  of  life ; 
they  are  but  dreamers,  unless,  as  poets,  they  also  do  the 
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daily  living  of  true  men.  But  you  are  a  poet  I  Well,  show 
me  the  practical  issue  of  knowledge  and  beauty  in  your  life 
and  character.  Unless  you  do,  I  say  you  have  adopted  the 
profession  merely  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  and  fascination  of 
thinking,  —  not  so  much  to  discover  and  propagate  truth  as 
to  gratify  your  own  selfish  tastes. 

We  wish  there  had  been  no  more  than  this  in  Foe's  case  ; 
but  there  was  positive  dishonor  in  the  course  of  life  he  pur- 
sued. While  admitted  into  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Burton, 
proprietor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  at  Philadelphia,  at 
the  very  time  that  he  was  neglecting  his  own  proper  work  of 
writing  for  the  Magazine,  he  was  nevertheless  engaged  in 
preparing  the  prospectus  of  a  new  rival  monthly,  and  ob- 
taining transcripts  of  his  employer's  subscription  and  account 
books,  to  be  used  in  a  scheme  for  supplanting  his  periodical. 
Of  course,  on  this  scurvy  trick  being  discovered,  Poe  was  at 
once  dismissed ;  but  only  to  start  a  rival  Graham's  Magazine, 
with  which  he  was  connected  for  a  year  and  a  half,  leaving  it, 
as  usual,  because  of  his  drunken  habits.  While  writing  in 
Graham's  Magazine,  Poe  published  several  of  his  finest 
tales,  and  some  of  his  most  trenchant  criticisms.  These  last 
were  disfigured,  however,  by  a  tone  of  morbid  bitterness,  such 
as  a  man  who  misconducts  himself  towards  the  world  so  often 
affects.  In  his  capacity  of  critic,  Poe  not  unfirequently  as- 
sumed an  Bxr  of  bitter  sarcasm,  and  made  the  air  blatant  with 
his  cries  of  rage  and  his  implacable  anathemas.  Burton,  his 
former  employer,  often  expostulated  with  him  because  of  the 
havoc  which  he  did  upon  the  books  of  rival  authors,  and 
tried  to  tame  down  his  severity  to  a  moderate  tone,  but  with- 
out avaiL 

In  1844  Poe  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  published 
his  wonderful  poem,  "  The  Raven,"  —  perhaps  the  very  finest 
and  most  original  single  poem  of  its  kind  that  America  has  yet 
produced.  It  indicates  a  most  wayward  and  subtile  genius. 
It  takes  you  captive  by  its  gloomy,  weird  power.    Of  his 
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otber  poems,  "  Annabel  Lee  "  and  "  The  Haunted  Palace  " 
are  especially  beautiful.  But  the  radiance  which  they  give 
forth  is  lurid ;  and  the  fire  which  they  contain  scorches,  but 
does  not  warm.     As  in  his  "  Haunted  Palace,"  we 

"  Through  the  red-litten  windows  see 
Vast  forms,  that  move  fantastically, 

To  a  discordant  melody ; 
While,  like  a  ghastly  rapid  river, 

Through  the  pale  door, 
A  hideous  throng  rush  out  forever. 

And  laugh  —  but  smile  no  more." 

At  New  York,  Poe  was  admitted  into  the  best  literary  cir- 
cles, and  might  have  made  for  himself  a  position  of  influence, 
had  he  possessed  ordinary  good  conduct.  But  his  usual  fail- 
ing again  betrayed  him.  What  was  worse,  he  was  poisoned  in  / 
his  principles  :  indeed,  he  had  no  principles.  He  was  false, 
and  a  coward.  Take  this  instance :  he  had  borrowed  fifty  dol- 
lars from  a  lady,  on  a  promise  given  by  him  that  he  would  re- 
turn the  money  in  a  few  days.  He  did  not  return  it ;  and  was 
then  asked  for  a  written  acknowledgment  of  the  debt :  his 
answer  was  a  denial  that  he  had  ever  borrowed  the  money, 
accompanied  with  a  threat,  that,  if  the  lady  said  anything 
more  about  the  subject,  he  would  publish  a  correspondence  of 
hers,  of  an  infamous  character,  which  would  blast  her  forever. 
Of  course,  there  was  no  such  correspondence  in  existence ; 
but  when  Poe  heard  that  the  lady's  brother  was  in  search  of 
him  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  satisfaction  considered 
necessary  in  such  cases,  he  sent  a  friend  to  him  with  a  hum- 
ble apology  and  retractation,  and  an  excuse  that  he  had  been 
"  out  of  his  mind  at  the  time." 

His  habits  of  intoxication  increased,  and  his  pecuniary 
difiiculties,  as  might  have  been  expected,  became  more  urgent. 
Often,  after  a  long-continued  debauch,  he  was  without  the 
ordinary  necessaries  of  life.  His  wife,  and  mother-in-law, 
who  were  dependent  upon  his  exertions  for  their  means  of 
living,  went  a-begging  for  help.    Not  improbably,  the  dis- 
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tress  which  his  wife  suffered  from  the  irregularity  of  her  hus- 
band's career,  and  the  frequent  privations  which  she  endured, 
had  something  to  do  with  causing  the  illness  from  which  she 
eventually  died.  A  number  of  friends  voluntarily  contrib- 
uted towards  the  support  of  the  distressed  family  when  their 
case  became  known  through  the  newspapers,  but  the  help 
came  too  late  to  be  of  any  service  to  Mrs.  Poe. 

In  1848  Poe  delivered  a  public  lecture  on  the  Cosmogony 
of  the  Universe,  —  an  extraordinary  rhapsody,  very  imagi- 
native, but  quite  unscientific  His  object  was  to  raise  money 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  monthly  magazine,  and  we 
believe  several  numbers  were  published ;  but  his  unsteady 
habits  soon  proved  its  ruin.  He  also  quarrelled  with  the 
editors  of  the  principal  magazines  for  which  he  had  formerly 
written,  and  made  enemies  all  round.  About  the  same  time,  ' 
he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
women  of  New  England,  sought  her  hand,  and  the  day  of 
marriage  was  fixed.  They  were  not  married,  and  the  break- 
ing of  the  engagement  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  his 
character.  His  biographer  thus  relates  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it :  — 

"  Poe  said  to  a  female  acquaintance  in  New  York,  who 
congratulated  him  upon  the  prospect  of  his  union  with  a  per- 
son of  so  much  genius  and  so  many  virtues,  ^  It  is  a  mistake ; 
I  am  not  going  to  be  married.'  '  Why,  Mr.  Poe,  I  understand 
that  the  banns  have  been  published ! '  *  I  cannot  help  what 
you  have  heard,  my  dear  madam,  but,  mark  me,  I  shall  not 
marry  her ! '  He  left  town  the  same  evening,  and  the  next  day 
was  reeling  through  the  streets  of  the  city  which  was  the 
lady's  home ;  and  in  the  evening  that  should  have  been  the 
evening  before  the  bridal,  in  his  drunkenness  he  conunitted 
at  her  house  such  outrages  as  made  necessary  a  sunmions  of 
the  poHce." 

He  pursued  a  course  of  reckless  dissipation  for  some  time, 
after  which  he  went  to  Virginia,  on  means  raised  from  the 
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charity  of  his  few  remaining  friends.  He  delivered  some 
lectures  there ;  then  he  joined  a  temperance  society,  and 
professed  a  determination  to  reform  his  evil  habits.  But  it 
was  too  late;  his  bad  genius  prevailed  over  all  his  better 
resolutions.  Again  he  contracted  an  engagement  to  marry  a 
lady  whom  he  had  known  in  his  youth,  and  returned  to  New 
York  to.  fulfil  a  literary  engagement,  and  prepare  for  his 
marriage.  In  a  tavern  he  casually  met  some  of  his  old  ac- 
quaintances, who  invited  him  to  drink.  He  drank  until  he 
was  deplorably  dnmk.  He  was  aflerwards  found  in  the 
streets,  insane  and  dying,  and  was  carried  to  the  public  hos-* 
pital,  in  which  he  expired  on  the  7th  of  October,  1849,  in  his 
thirty-eighth  year. 

Thus  miserably  perished  another  of  the  most  gifted  of 
earth's  sons.  What  a  torn  record  of  a  life  it  is !  more  sor- 
rowful by  far  than  that  of  our  own  Otway  or  Chatterton. 
Alternately  a  seraph  and  a  brute,  —  an  inspired  poet  and  a 
grovelling  sensualist,  —  a  prophet  and  a  drunkard, — his 
biography  unfolds  a  tale  of  mingled  admiration  and  horror, 
such  as  has  been  told  of  very  few  literary  men.  It  is  pain- 
ful to  think  of  it ;  but  it  is  right  that  such  a  history  should 
be  known,  were  it  only  as  a  beacon  to  warn  susceptible  youth 
from  the  horrible  fascination  of  drink,  which  lures  so  many 
to  their  destruction. 
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THE  unhappy  career  of  Edgar  A.  Poe  is  not  without  its 
counterpart  in  English  literary  biography.  Johnson,  in 
his  painful  memoir  of  Savage,  has  told  a  similar  story  of 
genius  and  misfortune,  or  rather  genius  and  misconduct ;  for 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  possession  of  genius  in  any 
way  conduces  to  misfortune,  except  through  the  misconduct 
of  its  possessor.  Poetry  and  a  garret  used  at  one  time  to  be 
identified ;  but  life  in  a  garret  may  be  as  noble  as  life  in  a 
palace,  and  a  great  deal  purer.  As  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  once 
wrote  in  the  little  dungeon  in  the  Tower,  still  pointed  out  as 
the  place  of  his  confinement,  — 

**  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is ! " 

It  is  the  mind  that  makes  ihe  man,  and  not  ihe  place  —  call 
it  a  hovel,  a  garret,  or  a  palace  —  in  which  the  body  lives. 
Even  Johnson  has  sunmied  up  the  ills  of  the  scholar's  life  in 
these  wor^s :  "  Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail." 
But  Johnson,  doubtless,  bitterly  remembered  the  day  when 
he  signed  himself  Impransm,  or  Dinnerless,  and  received  ihe 
anonymous  alms  of  a  pair  of  shoes.  Johnson  must  have 
been  in  one  of  his  ungenial  moods  when  he  penned  those 
bitter  words. 

The  fate  of  Chatterton,  also,  was  a  hapless  one.  Proud, 
impulsive,  ardent,  and  full  of  genius,  like  Poe,  his  career 
was  short,  unhappy,  and  mournfully  concluded.  That  of 
Otway,  the  author  of  "  Venice  Preserved,"  who  perished  for 
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want  of  bread,  also  springs  to  mind.  Nor  are  other  equally 
mournful  examples  a-wanting,  which  it  would  be  painful  to 
relate.  These  instances  are  apt  to  be  dwelt  upon  too  much, 
and  cited  from  time  to  time  as  illustrations  of  the  unhappy 
lot  of  genius ;  whereas  they  are  merely  exceptional  cases, 
not  at  all  characteristic  of  literary  men  in  general 

Poets  and  authors  are  often  charged  with  being  improvi- 
dent, as  a  rule.  But  are  there  no  improvident  lawyers, 
divines,  merchants,  and  shopkeepers?  The  case  of  The- 
ophilus  Gibber  is  sometimes  cited,  who  begged  a  guinea  and 
spent  it  on  a  dish  of  ortolans ;  and  perhaps  of  poor  Gold- 
smith, who,  when  preserved  from  a  jail  by  the  money  received 
for  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  forthwith  celebrated  the  cir- 
cumstance by  a  jollification  with  his  landlady.  But  authors 
have  their  weaknesses  and  their  frailties,  like  other  men ;  and 
some  of  them  are  drunken,  and  some  improvident,  as  other 
men  are.  As  a  class,  however,  they  are  neither  generally 
improvident  nor  out  at  elbows.  But  we  are  usually  disposed 
to  think  much  more  of  the  ^'  calamities  of  authors  "  than  we 
do  of  the  calamities  of  other  men.  A  hundred  bankers 
might  break,  and  ten  thousand  merchants  ruin  themselves  by 
their  improvidence,  but  none  would  think  it  worth  their  while 
to  record  such  events  in  books ;  nor,  except  as  a  mere  matter 
of  news  for  living  men,  would  any  one  care  to  read  of  such 
occurrences.  But  how  different  in  the  case  of  a  poet !  Biog- 
raphers eagerly  seize  the  minutest  matter  of  detail  in  the 
history  of  a  man  of  genius.  Johnson  tells  us  the  story  of 
Savage,  Southey  relates  the  career  of*  Chatterton,  Cunning- 
ham recounts  the  life  of  Bums,  and  every  tittle  of  their  his- 
tory is  carefdlly  gathered  up  and  published  for  the  informa- 
tion of  contemporary  and  future  readers. 

The  late  Thomas  Hood,  in  one  of  his  prose  works,  little 
known,  well  observed  that  — 

"  Literary  men,  as  a  body,  will  bear  comparison  in  point  of 
conduct  with  any  other  class.     It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
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they  are  subjected  to  an  ordeal  quite  peculiar,  and  scarcely 
milder  than  the  Inquisition.  The  lives  of  literary  men  are 
proverbially  barren  of  incident,  and  consequently  the  most 
trivial  particulars,  the  most  private  affairs,  are  unceremoni- 
ously worked  up,  to  furnish  matter  for  their  bald  biographies. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  an  author  is  defunct,  his  character 
is  submitted  to  a  sort  of  Egyptian  post  mortem  trial ;  or 
rather,  a  moral  inquest,  with  Paul  Pry  for  the  coroner,  and 
a  judge  of  assize,  a  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  a  Jew  broker, 
a  Methodist  parson,  a  dramatic  licenser,  a  dancing-master,  a 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  a  rat-catcher,  a  bone-collector,  a 
parish  clerk,  a  schoolmaster,  arid  a,  reviewer,  for  a  jury.  It 
is  the  province  of  these  personages  to  rummage,  ransack, 
scrape  together,  rake  up,  ferret  oiit,  smff,  detect,  analyze, 
and  appraise,  all  particulars  of  the  birth,  parentage,  and  ed- 
ucation, life,  character,  and  behavior,  breeding,  accomplish- 
ments, opinions,  and  literary  performances  of  the  departed. 
Secret  drawers  are  searched,  private  and  confidential  letters 
published,  manuscripts  intended  for  the  fire  are  set  up  in 
t3rpe,  tavern-bills  and  washing-bills  are  compared  with  their 
receipts,  copies  of  writs  re-copied,  inventories  taken  of  ef- 
fects, wardrobe  ticked  off  by  the  tailor's  accounts,  bygone 
toys  of  youth  — '•  billets-doux,  snuff-boxes,  canes  —  exhibited, 
—  discarded  hobby-horses  are  trotted  out,  —  perhaps  even  a 
dissecting  surgeon  is  called  in  to  draw  up  a  minute  report  of 
the  state  of  the  corpse  and  its  viscera ;  in  short,  nothing  is 
spared  that  can  make  an  item  for  the  clerk  to  insert  in  his 
memoir.  Outrageous  as  it  may  seem,  this  is  scarcely  an 
exaggeration.  For  example,  who  will  dare  to  say  that  we 
do  not  know  at  this  very  hour  more  of  Goldsmith's  affairs 
than  he  ever  did  himself?  It  is  rather  wonderful  than  oth- 
erwise, that  the  literary  character  should  shine  out  as  it  does 
after  such  a  severe  scrutiny." 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  that  literary  men  will  bear  com- 
parison in  point  of  conduct  with  any  other  class.     We  think 
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the  public  are  entitled  to  expect  more  than  this ;  and  to  apply 
to  them  the  words,  "  Of  those  to  whom  much  is  given,  much 
shall  be  required."  They  are  men  of  the  highest  culture, 
and  ought  to  be  men  of  the  highest  character.  As  influ- 
encing the  minds  and  morals  of  all  readers,  —  and  the  world 
is  daily  looking  more  and  more  to  the  books  which  men  of 
genius  write,  for  instruction,  —  they  ought  to  cultivate  in 
themselves  a  high  standard  of  character, — -the  very  highest 
standard  of  character,  —  in  order  that  those  who  study 
and  contemplate  them  in  their  books  may  be  lifted  and 
lighted  up  by  their  example.  At  all  events,  we  think  the 
public  are  not  over-exacting  when  they  require  that  the  great 
giflts  with  which  the  leading  minds  among  men  have  been 
endowed  shall  not  be  prostituted  for  unworthy  purposes,  nor 
employed  for  merely  selfish  and  venial  ends.  Genius  is  a 
great  gift,  and  ought  to  be  used  wisely  and  uprightly  for  the 
elevation  of  the  moral  character  and  the  advancement  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  world  at  large.  If  not  so  employed, 
genius  and  talent  may  be  a  curse  to  their  possessor,  and  not 
a  blessing  to  others,  —  they  may  even  be  a  fountain  of  bit- 
terness and  woe,  spreading  moral  poison  throughout  society. 

We  do  not  say  that  Theodore  Hook  was  an  author  of  this 
latter  class ;  but  we  do  think  that  a  perusal  of  his  life,  as 
written  by  one  of  his  own  friends  and  admirers,*  cannot  fail 
to  leave  on  the  reader's  mind  the  impression,  that  here  was  a 
man  gifted  with  the  finest  powers,  in  whom  genius  proved  a 
traitor  to  itself,  and  false  to  its  high  mission.  With  shining 
abilities,  a  fine  intellect,  sparkling  wit,  and  great  capacity  for 
work.  Hook  seemed  to  have  no  higher  ambition  in  life  than 
to  sit  as  an  ornament  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  —  to  buzz 
about  their  candles,  and  consume  himself  for  their  merriment 
and  diversion.  -  In  the  houses  of  titled  men,  who  kept  fine 
company  and  gave  great  dinners,  he  did  but  play  the  part 
of  the  licensed  wit  and  jester,  —  wearing  the  livery  of  his 

*  Theodore  Book:  a  Sketch,    Murray. 
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entertainers,  not  on  his  person,  indeed,  but  in  his  soul ;  bar- 
tering the  birthright  of  his  superior  intellect  for  a  mess  of 
pottage,  —  as  Douglas  Jerrold  has  said,  "  a  mess  of  pottage 
served  up  at  a  lord's  table  in  a  lord's  platter." 

Theodore  Hook  was  the  son  of  a  musical  composer  of 
some  note  in  his  day,  and  bom  in  Bedford  Square,  London^ 
in  1788.  He  had  an  only  brother,  James,  who  afterwards 
became  Dean  of  Worcester,  and  whose  son.  Dr.  Hook,  Dean 
of  Chichester,  sundves  to  do  honor  to  the  talents  and  reputa- 
tion of  the  family.  Theodore  was,  in  early  hfe,  petted  by  his 
father,  who  regarded  him  as  a  prodigy.  He  was  sent  to 
school  at  Harrow,  where  he  was  the  school-fellow  of  Byron 
and  Peel,  though  not  in  the  same  form.  But  on  the  death 
of  his  mother,  IMr.  Hook  took  the  boy  from  school,  partly 
because  he  found  his  society  an  amusing  solace,  and  also 
because  he  had  discovered  that  he  could  turn  the  youth's 
precocious  talents  to  profitable  account  Already,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  Theodore  could  play  expertly  on  the  piano,  and 
sing  pathetic  as  well  as  comic  songs  with  remarkable  expres- 
sion. One  evening  he  enchanted  the  father  especially  by 
singing,  to  his  own  accompaniment,  two  new  ballads,  one 
grave  and  one  gay.  Whence  the  airs,  —  whence  the  words  ? 
It  turned  out  that  the  verses  and  the  music  were  both  Theo- 
dore's own !  Here  was  a  mine  for  the  veteran  artist  to  work ! 
Hitherto  he  had  been  forced  to  ^jorrow  his  words :  now  the 
whole  manufacture  might  be  done  at  home.  So  young  Hook 
was  taken  into  partnership  with  his  father,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen ;  and  straightway  became  a  precocious  man,  admired  of 
musicians  and  players,  the  Mends  and  boon  companions  of 
his  father.  Several  of  his  songs  "  took  "  on  the  stage,  and 
he  became  the  pet  of  the  green-room.  Night  after  night  he 
hung  about  the  theatres,  with  the  privilege  of  admission 
before  the  curtain  and  behind  it.  Popular  actors  laughed  at 
his  jokes,  and  pretty  actresses  would  have  their  bouquets 
handed  to  them  by  nobody  but  Theodore. 
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An  effort  was  made  by  his  brother  —  then  advancing  in 
the  Church  —  to  have  the  youth  removed  from  this  atmos- 
phere of  dissipation  and  frivolity ;  and,  at  his  urgent  remon- 
strance, Theodore  was  entered  a  student  at  Oxford.  But  he 
carried  his  spirit  of  rebellious  frolic  with  him.  When  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  noticing  his  boyish  appearance,  said,  "  You 
seem  very  young,  sir ;  are  you  prepared  to  sign  the  Thirty^ 
nine  Articles  f"  "  O  yes,  sir,"  briskly  answered  Theodore, 
—  "  quite  ready,  — forty,  if  you  please  ! "  The  dignitary 
shut  the  book ;  the  brother  apologized,  the  boy  looked  con- 
trite, the  articles  were  duly  signed,  and  the  young  scape- 
grace matriculated  at  Alma  Mater.  He  was  not  yet  to 
reside  at  Oxford,  however,  but  returned  to  London  to  go 
through  a  prescribed  course  of  reading.  Under  his  father's 
eye,  however,  no  serious  study  could  go  forward ;  besides, 
the  youth's  head  was  full  of  farce.  At  sixteen,  he  began 
to  write  Vaudevilles  for  the  stage,  the  music  adapted  to 
which  was  supplied  by  his  father.  These  trifles  succeeded, 
and  the  clever  boy  became  a  greater  green-room  pet  than 
ever.  He  thus  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mathews  and 
Liston,  for  whom  he  wrote  farces.  Hook  was  not  over  partic- 
ular about  the  sources  from  whence  he  cribbed  his  "  points ; " 
borrowing  unscrupulously  from  all  quarters.  In  the  course 
of  four  years,  he  wrote  more  than  ten  plays,  which  had  a 
considerable  run  at  the  time,  though  they  are  now  all  but 
forgotten.  Two  of  them  have,  nevertheless,  been  recently 
revived,  namely,  "  Exchange  no  Robbery,"  and  "  Killing  no 
Murder."  Had  he  gone  on  writing  plays,  he  would  certainly 
have  established  a  reputation  as  a  first-rate  farce-writer.  But, 
in  his  volatile  humor,  he  must  needs  try  novels ;  and  forth- 
with, at  twenty  years  old,  he  wrote  "  Musgrave,"  —  a  novel 
of  ridiculous  sentimentality,  but  sparkling  and  clever :  yet  it 
was  a  failure.  About  the  same  time,  his  life  was  a  succession 
of  boisterous  buffooneries,  of  which  his  "  Gilbert  Gumey  " 
may  be  regarded  as  a  pretty  faithful  record.     Unquestiona- 
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bly,  Hook  wrote  that  novel  chiefly  from  personal  recollec- 
tions ;  it  is  virtually  his  autobiography ;  and  in  his  diary, 
when  speaking  of  its  progress,  he  uses  the  words,  "  working 
at  my  life." 

Hook  often  used  to  tell  the  story  —  which  he  gives  in  de- 
tail in  "  Gilbert  Gumey"  —  of  Mathews  and  himself,  when 
one  day  rowing  to  Bichmond,  being  suddenly  smitten  by  the 
sight  of  a  placard  at  the  foot  of  a  Barnes  garden,  —  '^  ^- 
hody  permitted  to  land  here — Offenders  prosecuted  with  the 
utmost  rigor  of  the  Law."  The  pair  instantly  disembarked 
on  the  forbidden  paradise;  the  fishing-line  was  converted 
into  a  surveyor's  measuring-tape ;  the  wags  paced  to  and  fro 
on  the  beautiful  lawn,  —  Hook,  the  surveyor,  with  his  book 
and  pencil  in  hand, — Mathews,  the  clerk,  with  the  cord  and 
walking-stick,  both  soon  pinned  into  the  exquisite  turf.  Then 
suddenly  opened  the  parlor-window  of  the  mansion  above, 
and  forth  stepped,  in  blustering  ire,  a  napkined  alderman, 
who  advanced  with  what  haste  he  could  against  the  intruders 
on  his  paradise.  The  comedians  stood  cool,  and  scarcely 
condescended  to  reply  to  his  indignant  inquiries.  At  length 
oozed  out  the  gradual  announcement  of  their  being  the 
agents  of  a  New  Canal  Company,  settling  where  the  new 
cut  was  to  cross  the  cAA  gentleman's  pleasure-ground.  Their 
regret  was  extreme  at  having  "  to  perform  so  disagreeable  a 
duty,"  but  public  interests  must  be  regarded.  Then  came  the 
alderman's  suggestion  that  the  pair  had  better  ^'  walk  in  and 
talk  the  matter  over ; "  their  reluctant  acquiescence,  —  "  had 
only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  spare, — feared  that  it  was  of 
no  use  "  their  endeavoring  to  avoid  the  beautiful  spot,  —  the 
new  cut  must  come  through  the  grounds.  However,  in  they 
went ;  the  turkey  was  just  served,  an  excellent  dinner  fol- 
lowed, washed  down  with  madeira,  champagne,  claret,  and 
so  on.  At  length  the  good  fare  produced  its  effect, — the 
projected  branch  of  the  canal  was  reconsidered,  —  the  city 
knight's  arguments  were  acknowledged  to  be  of  more  and 
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more  weight  "  Really/'  says  the  alderman,  "  this  cut  must 
be  given  up ;  but  one  bottle  more,  dear  gentlemen."  At 
last  when  it  was  getting  dark  —  they  were  eight  miles  from 
Westminster  Bridge  —  Hook  burst  out  into  song,  and  nar- 
rated in  extempore  verse  the  whole  transaction,  winding  up 
with  — 

"  And  we  greatly  approve  of  your  fare, 
Your  cellar 's  as  prime  as  your  cook, 
And  this  clerk  here  is  Mathews  the  player, 
And  my  name,  sir,  is  —  Theodore  Hookl " 

The  adventure  forms  the  subject  of  a  capital  chapter  in 
"  Gilbert  Gumey,"  which  many  of  our  readers  may  have 
read. 

But  the  maddest  of  Hook's  tricks  was  that  known  as  the 
"Bemers  Street  Hoax,"  which  happened  in  1809,  as  follows. 
Walking  down  Bemers  Street,  one  day,  Hook's  companion 
(probably  Mathews)  called  his  attention  to  a  particularly 
neat  and  modest  house,  the  residence  —  as  was  inferred  from 
the  door-plate  —  of  some  decent  shopkeeper's  widow.  "  I  '11 
lay  you  a  guiaea,"  said  Theodore,  "that  in  one  week  that 
nice  quiet  dwelling  shall  be  the  most  famous  in  all  London." 
The  bet  was  taken,  and  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  days, 
Hook  had  written  and  posted  one  thousand  letters,  annexing 
orders  to  tradesmen  of  every  sort  within  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality, all  to  be  executed  on  one  particular  day,  and  as  nearly 
as  possible  at  one  fixed  hour.  From  "  wagons  of  coals  and 
potatoes,  to  books,  prints,  feathers,  ices,  jelhes,  and  cranberry 
tarts,"  nothing  in  any  way  whatever  available  to  any  human 
being  but  was  coimnanded  from  scores  of  rival  dealers, 
scattered  all  over  the  city,  from  Wapping  to  Lambeth,  from 
Whitechapel  to  Paddington.  It  can  only  be  feebly  imagined 
what  the  crash  and  jam  and  tumult  of  that  day  was.  Hook 
had  provided  himself  with  a  lodging  nearly  opposite  the  fated 
house,  where,  with  a  couple  of  trusty  allies,  he  watched  the 
progress  of  the  melodrama.     The  mayor  and  his  chaplain 
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arrived,  —  invited  there  to  take  the  death-bed  confession  of  a 
peculating  common-councibnan.  There  also  came  the  Grov- 
emor  of  the  Bank,  the  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  the  Prime  Minister, — 
above  all,  there  came  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
These  all  obeyed  the  sunmions,  for  every  pious  and  patriotic 
feeling  had  been  most  movingly  appealed  to.  They  could 
not  all  reach  Bemers  Street,  however,  —  the  avenues  lead- 
ing to  it  being  jammed  up  with  drays,  carts,  and  carriages, 
all  pressing  on  to  the  solitary  widow's  house ;  but  certainly 
the  Duke  of  York's  military  punctuality  and  crimson  liveries 
brought  him  to  the  point  of  attack  before  the  poor  woman's 
astonishment  had  risen  to  terror  and  despair.  Most  fierce 
were  the  growlings  of  doctors  and  surgeons,  scores  of  whom 
had  been  cheated  of  valuable  hours.  Attorneys,  teachers  of 
every  kind,  male  and  female,  hair-dressers,  tailors,  popular 
preachers.  Parliamentary  philanthropists,  had  been  alike  vic- 
timized. There  was  an  awful  smashing  of  glass,  china, 
harpsichords,  and  coach-panels.  Many  a  horse  fell,  never 
to  rise  again.  Beeivbarrels  and  wine-barrels  were  over- 
turned and  exhausted  with  impunity  amidst  the  press  of 
countless  multitudes.  It  was  a  great  day  for  the  pickpockets ; 
and  a  great  godsend  to  the  newspapers.  Then  arose  many 
a  fervent  hue  and  cry  for  the  detection  of  the  wholesale 
deceiver  and  destroyer.  Though  in  Hook's  own  theatrical 
world  he  was  instantly  suspected,  no  sign  escaped  either  him 
or  his  confidants.  He  found  it  convenient  to  be  laid  up  a 
week  or  two  by  a  severe  fit  of  illness,  and  then  promoted 
reconvalescence  by  a  few  weeks'  country  tour.  He  revisited 
Oxford,  and  profe«ed  an  intention  of  commencing  his  resi- 
dence there.  But  the  storm  blew  over,  and  Hook  returned 
with  tranquillity  to  the  green-room.  This  was  followed  by 
other  tricks  and  hoaxes,  in  one  of  which  he  made  Romeo 
Coates  his  victim.     These  may  be  found  detailed  at  some 
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length  in  "  Gilbert  Gumey,"  and  in  Mrs.  Mathews's  Me- 
moirs of  her  husband,  who  was  usually  Hook's  accomplice 
in  such  kinds  of  mischief. 

One  of  Hook's  extraordinary  talents  —  which  amounted 
in  him  to  almost  a  genius  —  was  his  gift  of  singing  impix)- 
Tised  songs  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  while  under  the 
influence  of  excited  convivial  feelings.  He  would  sit  down 
to  the  piano-forte,  and,  quite  unhesitatingly,  compose  a  verse 
upon  every  person  in  the  room,  fuU  of  the  most  pointed  wit, 
and  with  the  truest  rhyme,  gathering  up,  as  he  proceeded, 
every  incident  of  the  evening,  and  working  up  the  whole 
into  a  brilliant  song.  He  would  often,  like  John  Parry, 
sport  with  operatic  measures,  in  which  he  would  triumph 
over  every  variety  of  metre  and  complication  of  stanza. 
But  John  Parry's  exhibitions  are  carefully  studied,  whereas 
Hook's  happiest  effects  were  spontaneous  and  unpremeditated. 
The  effect  he  produced  on  such  occasions  was  almost  marvel- 
lous. Sheridan  frequently  witnessed  these  exhibitions,  and 
declared  that  he  could  not  have  believed  such  power  possi- 
ble, had  he  not  witnessed  it  Of  course,  Hook  was  usually 
stimulated  by  wine  or  punch  when  he  ventured  on  such 
exploits ;  and  it  is  recorded,  that  during  one  of  his  songs, 
at  which  Coleridge  was  present,  every  pane  in  the  room  win- 
dow was  riddled  by  the  glasses  flung  through  them  by  the 
guests,  the  host  crowning  the  bacchanalian  riot  by  demolish- 
ing the  chandelier  with  his  goblet 

Hook's  fame  as  a  wit,  a  jester,  a  talker,  and  an  improvisa- 
tore  singer,  shortly  reached  aristocratic  circles  ;  and  he  was 
invited  to  their  houses  to  make  sport  for  them.  Sheridan  men- 
tioned him  to  the  Marchioness  of  Hertford  as  a  most  amus- 
ing fellow,  and  he  was  shortly  after  called  upon  to  display 
his  musical  and  metrical  faciHty  in  her  Ladyship's  presence ; 
which  he  did.  He  was  called,  in  like  manner,  to  minister  to 
the  amusement  of  the  Sybarite  Prince  Regent  at  a  supper  in 
Manchester  Square,  and  he  so  delighted  his  l^yal  Highness, 
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that,  on  leaving  the  room,  he  said,  "  Mr.  Hook,  I  must  see  you 
and  hear  you  again."  Hook  was  only  too  glad  to  play  mer- 
ry-andrew  to  the  Prince ;  and  after  a  few  similar  evenings, 
his  Boyal  Highness  was  so  good  as  to  make  inquiry  about 
Hook's  position,  when,  finding  he  was  without  a  profession  or 
fixed  income  of  any  sort,  he  signified  his  opinion  that  ^^  some- 
thing must  be  done  for  Hook."  As  the  word  of  the  Prince 
was  equivalent  to  a  law,  and  quiet  jobs  were  easily  done  in 
those  days,  Hook's  promotion  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
He  was  almost  immediately  after  appointed  Accountant-Gen- 
eral and  Treasurer  to  the  Colony  of  the  Mauritius,  with  an 
income  of  £  2,000  a  year.  Hook  had  no  knowledge  of  ac- 
counts ;  but  he  had  the  Prince  Begent's  good  word,  and  that 
was  enough.  He  stayed  five  years  in  the  Mauritius,  paying 
no  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  living  in  great  style,  a 
leading  man  on  the  turf,  the  very  prince  of  Mauritian  hospi- 
tality. But  it  came  to  a  sad  end.  In  March,  1818,  Hook 
was  arrested,  while  supping  at  a  friend's  house,  and  dragged, 
by  torchlight,  through  crowded  streets,  to  the  common  prison 
of  the  town,  on  a  charge  of  embezzling  the  public  moneys  in 
the  colonial  treasury  to  a  large  amount !  From  thence  he 
was  conveyed  to  England,  tried  before  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown,  and  brought  in  as  defaulter  to  the  extent  of  £12,000. 
This  debt  he  never  paid ;  though  his  earnings  by  his  pen,  for 
many  years  after,  were  very  large.  Into  the  merits  of  the  case 
against  Hook  we  shall  not  here  enter ;  but  as  the  government 
which  brought  him  to  book  was  friendly  to  him,  and  under 
the  influences  of  many  of  his  personal  friends,  we  must  pre- 
sume the  charges  to  have  been  well  founded.  The  most 
favorable  view  of  his  case  that  can  be  taken  is  this :  that 
somebody  embezzled  the  colonial  moneys  ;  but  as  Hook  had 
no  knowledge  of  accounts,  and  rarely  took  any  concern  in 
the  treasury  business,  spending  his  £2,000  a  year  in  the 
manner  of  a  gentlemanly  sinecurist,  the  colonial  funds 
were  "mumbled  away,"  and  Hook,  being  the  responsible 
party,  was  saddled  with  the  blame. 
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On  reaching  London  again,  to  wait  the  issue  of  the  gov- 
ernment investigation,  he  was  set  at  liberty,  on  the  Attomey- 
GeneraFs  report,  that  there  was  no  apparent  ground  for  a 
criminal  procedure ;  and  the  case  was  treated  as  one  of 
defalcation  and  civil  prosecution  only.  In  order  to  live  in 
the  mean  while,  Hook  had  recourse  to  his  ever-ready  pen. 
First,  he  wrote  for  magazines  and  newspapers ;  then  he  tried 
a  shilling  magazine,  called  "  The  Arcadian,"  of  which  only  a 
few  numbers  were  issued,  when  the  publisher  lost  heart.  In 
1820,  Sir  Walter  Scott  accidentally  met  Hook  at  a  dinner- 
party at  Daniel  Terry's,  and  was  delighted,  as  everybody  could 
not  help  being,  with  Hook's  brilliant  conversation.  Hook, 
notwithstanding  the  affair  of  his  colonial  defalcations,  and  the 
prosecution  of  him  by  the  Audit  Board,  still  held  his  ^'  good 
old  Tory  "  views  of  politics  ;  and  gratefully  remembered  his 
personal  obligations  to  the  Prince  Regent,  now  the  reigning 
monarch.  He  was  consequently  violently  opposed  to  the  pre- 
tensions and  partisans  of  Queen  Caroline.  The  strong  color 
of  his  politics  induced  Scott  fo  mention  Hook  to  a  gentleman 
who  shortly  after  applied  to  him  to  recommend  an  editor 
for  a  newspaper  about  to  be  estabHshed.  To  this  circum- 
stance his  connection  with  the  famous  "  John  Bull "  is  proba- 
bly to  be  attributed.  At  all  events,  the  John  Bull  shortly 
after  came  out,  with  Hook  for  its  editor.  But  he  preserved 
his  incognito  carefully  for  many  years,  which  was  the  more 
necessary  in  consequence  of  the  thick  cloud  which  still  hung 
over  his  moral  character  in  connection  with  his  colonial  affair. 
Hook  threw  himself  with  great  ftiry  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Georgites,  and  published  many  violent  squibs  against  Queen 
Caroline  and  her  fiiends,  which  excited  a  storm  of  popular 
indignation.  The  John  BuU  was  generally  admitted  to  be 
the  most  powerful,  unscrupulous,  and  violent  advocate  of  the 
king's  cause  ;  whether  it  was  the  better  for  the  advocacy,  we 
shall  not  here  venture  to  determine.  The  paper  was  well 
supported  with  money,  —  as  was  surmised,  from  "  head-quar- 
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ters ; "  and  for  some  years  Hook's  income,  from  the  John 
Bull  alone,  amomited  to  as  much  as  £  2,000  a  year.  At 
length  it  began  to  ooze  out  that  Hook  was  the  editor  of  the 
John  BulL  Though  furnishing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  arti- 
cles and  squibs  which  appeared  in  it,  he  at  once  indignantly 
denied  the  imputation,  in  a  "  letter  to  the  editor,"  in  which 
he  disclaimed  and  disavowed  all  connection  with  the  paper. 
But,  by  slow  degrees,  the  truth  came  out,  and  at  last  aJl  was 
known.  The  John  BuU  was  denounced  by  many  as  a  "  reck- 
less," "  venomous,"  "  malignant,"  "  slandering,"  "  lying  "  pub- 
hcation ;  and  by  others  it  was  defended  as  a  "  spirited," 
"courageous,"  "loyal,"  and  "admirable"  defender  of  the 
church,  crown,  and  constitution. 

In  1823  Hook  was  arrested  for  the  sum  of  £12,000, 
which  the  authorities  had  fiually  decided  that  he  stood  in- 
debted to  the  public  exchequer.  He  was  then  confined  in  a 
sheriflTs  ojficer's  house  in  Shire  Lane,  —  a  miserable,  squalid 
neighborhood.  He  remained  there  for  several  months,  dur- 
ing which  his  health  seriously  suflPered.  While  shut  up  in 
Shire  Lane  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Wilham  Ma- 
ginn,  who  had  recently  come  over  from  Ireland,  a  literary 
adventurer,  but  had  fallen  into  the  sheriff's  officer's  custody. 
It  was  a  lucky  meeting  for  both,  however,  as  Maginn  proved 
of  great  assistance  to  Hook,  in  furnishing  the  requisite 
amount  of  "  spicy  "  copy  for  the  columns  of  the  John  BulL 
Hook  was  transferred  to  the  Rules  of  the  King's  Bench, 
where  he  remained  for  a  year,  and  afterwards  succeeded  in 
getting  hberated ;  but  was  told  distinctly  that  the  debt  must 
hang  over  him  until  every  farthing  was  paid.  He  then  took 
a  cottage  at  Putney,  and  re-entered  society  again.  He  had 
for  companion  here  a  young  woman  whom  he  ought  to  have 
married;  that  he  did  not — that  he  left  upon  the  heads  of 
his  innocent  offspring  by  her  a  stigma  and  a  stain  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  —  was  only,  we  regret  to  say,  too  much  in  keep- 
ing with  the  character  and  career  of  the  reckless,  unscrupu- 
lous, and  feeble-conscienced  Theodore  Hook. 
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While  living  in  his  apartments  at  Temple  Place,  within 
the  Rules  of  the  King's  Bench,  Hook  had  begun  his  career 
as  a  novelist  His  first  series  of  "  Sayings  and  Doings  "  was 
very  successful,  and  yielded  him  a  profit  of  £  2,000.  The 
second  and  third  series  were  equally  successful.  His  other 
novels,  entitled  "Maxwell,"  "The  Parson's  Daughter," 
"  Love  and  Pride,"  were  also  successful  novels,  and  paid  him 
well.  In  1836  he  became  the  editor  of  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  in  which  he  published  "  GObert  Gumey,"  (per- 
haps the  raciest  of  all  his  novels,  being  chiefly  drawn  fix)m 
his  own  personal  experiences,)  and  afterwards  "  Gumey 
Married,"  "  Jack  Brag,"  "  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages," 
"  Precepts  and  Practice,"  and  "  Fathers  and  Sons."  These 
were  all  collected  and  republished  afterwards  in  separate 
forms.  The  number  of  these  works,  —  thirty-eight  volumes, 
— which  he  wrote  witliin  sixteen  years,  at  the  time  when  he 
was  editor  and  almost  sole  writer  for  a  newspaper,  and  for 
several  years  the  conductor  of  a  magazine,  argue  a  by  no 
means  idle  disposition.  Indeed,  Hook  worked  very  hard; 
the  pity  is  that  he  worked  to  so  little  purpose,  and  that  he 
squandered  the  money  with  which  he  ought  to  have  paid 
his  debts  (and  he  himself  admitted  that  he  was  in  justice 
responsible  for  £  9,000)  in  vying  with  fashionable  people  to 
keep  up  appearances,  and  live  a  worthless  life  of  dissipation, 
frivolity,  and  burlesque  "  hon  tonJ'  For  many  years  Hook 
must  have  been  earning  fi-om  £  4,000  to  £  5,000  a  year  by 
his  pen,  and  yet  he  was  always  poor !  How  did  he  spend 
his  earnings  ?  Let  the  fiiend  who  has  written  the  sketch  of 
him  in  the  Quarterly  Review  explain  the  secret. 

"In  1827  (after  leaving  his  house  at  Putney)  he  took  a 
higher  flight.  He  became  the  tenant  of  a  house  in  Cleve- 
land Row,  —  on  the  edge,  therefore,  of  what,  in  one  of  his 
novels,  he  describes  as  the  *  real  London,  —  the  space  be- 
tween Pall  Mall  on  the  south,  and  Piccadilly  on  the  north, 
St.  James's  Street  on  the  west,  and  the  Opera  House  to  the 
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east/  The  residence  was  handsome,  and,  to  persons  ignorant 
of  his  domestic  arrangements,  appeared  extravagantly  too 
large  for  his  purpose ;  we  have  since  heard  of  it  as  inhab- 
ited bj  a  nobleman  of  distinction.  He  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  diverse  clubs ;  shone  the  first  attraction  of  their  House 
dinners ;  and,  in  such  as  allowed  of  play,  he  might  commonly 
be  seen  in  the  course  of  his  protracted  evening.  Presently 
he  began  to  receive  invitations  to  great  houses  in  the  coun- 
try, and,  for  week  after  week,  often  travelled  from  one  to 
another  such  scene,  to  all  outward  appearance  in  the  style 
of  an  idler  of  high  condition.  In  a  word,  he  had  soon  entan- 
gled himself  with  habits  and  connections  which  implied  much 
curtailment  of  the  time  for  labor  at  the  desk,  and  a  course 
of  expenditure  more  than  sufficient  to  swallow  all  the  profits 
of  what  remained.  To  the  upper  world  he  was  visible  solely 
as  the  jocund  convivialist  of  the  club,  —  the  brilliant  wit  of 
the  lordly  banquet,  —  the  lion  of  the  crowded  assembly, — 
the  star  of  a  Christmas  or  Easter  party  in  a  rural  palace,  — 
the  unfailing  stage-manager,  prompter,  author,  and  occasion- 
ally excellent  comic  actor,  of  the  private  theatricals,  at  which 
noble  guardsmen  were  the  valets,  and  lovely  peeresses  the 
Boubrettes." 

Thus  did  the  brilliant  Hook  flutter  like  a  dazzled  moth 
around  the  burning  taper  of  aristocracy,  scorching  his  wings, 
and  at  length  sinking  destroyed  by  the  seductive  blaze,  when 
he  was  at  once  swept  away  as  some  unsightly  object. 

It  was  a  feverish,  miserable,  unhealthy  life,  with  scarcely 
a  redeeming  feature  in  it  To  make  up  for  the  time  devoted 
by  him  to  the  amusement  of  aristocratic  circles,  and  to  raise 
the  money  wherewithal  to  carry  on  this  brilliant  dissipation, 
as  well  as  to  relieve  himself  of  the  pressure  of  his  more 
urgent  pecuniary  embarrassments.  Hook  worked  day  and 
night  when  at  his  own  house,  oft^n  under  the  influence  of 
stimulants,  and  thus  increased  the  nervous  agonies  of  a  frame 
prematurely  wasted  and   exhausted.     Meanwhile  he  was 
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pressed  by  his  publisher,  into  whose  debt  he  had  fallen ;  and 
publishers,  in  such  a  case,  are  exacting,  like  everybody  else 
in  similar  circumstances.  Debts  —  debts  —  forever  debts  — 
accumulated  about  Hook,  each  debt  a  grinning  phantom, 
mocking  at  him  even  in  the  midst  of  his  gayest  pleasures. 
"  Little  did  his  fine  friends  know  at  what  tear  and  wear  of 
life  he  was  devoting  his  evenings  to  their  amusement.  The 
ministrants  of  pleasure  with  whom  they  measured  him  were 
almost  all  as  idle  as  themselves,- —  elegant,  accompHshed  men, 
easy  in  circumstances,  with  leisure  at  command,  who  drove 
to  the  rendezvous  after  a  morning  divided  between  voluptu- 
ous lounging  in  a  hbrary  chair  and  healthful  exercise  out  of 
doors.  But  he  came  forth,  at  best,  from  a  long  day  of  labor 
at  his  writing-desk,  after  his  faxjulties  had  been  kept  on  the 
stretch, — feeling,  passion,  thought,  fancy,  excitable  nerves, 
suicidal  brain,  all  worked,  perhaps  well-nigh  exhausted,  — 
compelled,  since  he  came  at  all,  to  disappoint  by  silence,  or 
to  seek  the  support  of  tempting  stimulants  in  his  new  career 
of  exertion.  And  we  may  guess  what  must  have  been  the 
effect  on  his  mind  of  the  consciousness,  while  seated  among 
the  revellers  of  a  princely  saloon,  that  next  morning  must 
be,  not  given  to  the  mere  toil  of  the  pen,  but  divided  be- 
tween scenes  in  the  back-shops  of  three  or  four  eager,  irri- 
tated booksellers,  and  weary  prowHngs  through  the  dens  of 
city  usurers  for  the  means  of  discounting  this  long  bill,  stav- 
ing off  that  attorney's  threat;  not  less  commonly  —  even 
more  urgently  —  of  liquidating  a  debt  of  honor  to  the  gran- 
dee, or  some  of  the  smiling  satellites  of  his  pomp. 

"  There  is  recorded  (in  his  diary)  in  more  than  usual  de- 
tail, one  winter  visit  at  the  seat  of  a  nobleman  of  almost 
unequalled  wealth  (Marquis  of  Hertford  ?),  evidently  par- 
ticularly fond  of  Hook,  and  always  mentioned  in  terms  of 
real  gratitude,  —  even  affection.  Here  was  a  large  company, 
including  some  of  the  very  highest  names  in  England ;  the 
party  seem  to  have  remained  together  for  more  than  a 
16 
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fortnight,  or,  if  one  went,  the  place  was  filled  inunediatelj 
by  another  not  less  distinguished  by  the  advantages  of  birth 
and  fortune ;  Hook's  is  the  only  untitled  name,  except  a  led 
captain  and  chaplain  or  two,  and  some  misses  of  musical 
celebrity.  What  a  straggle  he  has  to  maintain !  Every 
Thursday  he  must  meet  the  printer  of  the  John  Bull  to 
arrange  the  paper  for  Saturday's  impression.  While  th^  rest 
are  shooting  or  hunting,  he  cleara  his  head  as  well  as  he  can, 
and  steals  a  few  hours  to  write  his  articles.  When  they  go  to 
bed  on  Wednesday  night,  he  smuggles  himself  into  a  post- 
chaise,  and  is  carried  fifty  miles  across  the  country,  to  some 
appointed  Blue  Boar,  or  Crooked  Billet  Thursday  morning 
is  spent  in  overhauling  correspondence,  —  in  all  the  details 
of  the  editorship.  He,  with  hard  driving,  gets  back  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  castle  when  the  dressing-beU  is  ringing. 
Mr.  Hook's  servant  has  intimated  that  his  master  is  slightly 
indisposed  ;  he  enters  the  gate  as  if  from  a  short  walk  in  the 
wood ;  in  half  an  hour,  behold  him  answering  placidly  the 
inquiries  of  the  ladies,  —  his  headache  fortunately  gone  at 
last,  —  quite  ready  for  the  turtle  and  champagne,  —  puns 
rattle  like  a  hail-shower,  —  *  that  dear  Theodore '  had  never 
been  more  brilliant.  At  a  decorous  hour  the  great  lord  and 
his  graver  guests  retire ;  it  is  supposed  that  the  evening  is 
over,  —  that  the  house  is  shut  up.  But .  Hook  is  quartered 
in  a  long  bachelor's  gallery,  with  half  a  dozen  bachelors  of 
far  different  calibre.  One  of  them,  a  dashing  young  earl, 
proposes  what  the  diary  calls  *  something  comfortable '  in 
his  dressing-room.  Hook,  after  his  sleepless  night  and  busy 
day,  hesitates,  —  but  is  persuaded.  The  broiled  bones  are 
attended  by  more  champagne,  Roman  punch,  hot  brandy  and 
water,  finally ;  for  there  are  plenty  of  butlers  and  grooms  of 
the  chamber  ready  to  minister  to  the  delights  of  the  distant 
gallery,  ever  productive  of  fees  to  man  and  maid.  The  end 
is,  that  they  play  deep,  and  that  Theodore  loses  a  great  deal 
more  money  than  he  had  brought  with  him  from  town,  or 
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knows  how  to  come  at  if  he  were  there.  But  ne  rises  next 
morning  with  a  swimming,  bewildered  head,  and,  as  the  fmnes 
disperse,  perceives  that  he  must  write  instantly  for  money. 
No  difficulty  is  to  be  made ;  the  fashionable  tailor  {alias 
merciless  Jew)  to  whom  he  discloses  the  case,  must  on  any 
terms  remit  a  hundred  pounds  by  return  of  post.  It  is 
accomplished,  —  the  debt  is  discharged.  Thursday  comes 
round  again,  and  again  he  escapes  to  meet  the  printer.  This 
time  the  printer  brings  a  payment  of  salary  with  him,  and 
Hook  drives  back  to  the  castle  in  great  glee.  Exactly  the 
same  scene  occurs  a  night  or  two  afterwards.  The  salary  all 
goes.  When  the  time  comes  for  him  at*  last  to  leave  his 
splendid  fiiend,  he  finds  that  he  has  lost  a  fortnight  as  re- 
spects a  book  that  must  be  finished  within  a  month  or  six 
weeks ;  and  that  what  with  travelling  expenses  hither  and 
thither  (he  has  to  deftly  the  printer's,  too),  and  losses  at 
play  to  silken  coxcombs, — who  consider  him  an  admirable 
jack-pudding,  and  also  as  an  invaluable  pigeon,  since  he 
drains  his  glass  as  well  as  fills  it,  —  he  has  thrown  away 
more  moiley  than  he  could  have  earned  by  the  labor  of  three 
months  in  his  own  room  at  Fulham.  But  then  the  rumble 
of  the  green  chariot  is  seen  well  stocked  with  pheasants  and 
hares,  as  it  pauses  in  passing  through  town  at  Crockford's, 
the  Carlton,  or  the  Athenaeum  ;  and  as  oft«n  as  the  Morning 
Post  alluded  to  the  noble  peer's  Christmas  court,  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Hook's  name  closed  the  paragraph  of  'fashionable 
intelligence.' " 

But  at  last  the  end  of  all  came,  and  the  poor  jester  and 
hon-mvant  strutted  off  the  stage.  To  the  last,  even  when 
positively  ill,  he  could  not  refuse  an  invitation  to  dine  with 
titled  people.  To  the  last,  —  a  padded-up  old  man,  —  he 
tried  to  be  effervescent  and  gay.  He  died  in  August,  1841, 
and  the  play  was  ended.  Some  may  call  such  a  life  as  this  a 
tragedy,  and  a  painful  one  it  seems.  To  look  at  it  now,  there 
appears  little  genuine  mirth  in  it :  the  laughter  was  all  hoi- 
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low.  Ab  for  the  noble  and  titled  friends  for  whom  Hook  had 
made  so  much  merriment  during  his  unhappy  life,  they  let 
him  die  overburdened  with  debt,  and  go  to  his  grave  unwept 
and  unattended.  They  did  nothing  for  his  children,  —  it  is 
true  they  were  such  as  the  respectable  world  usually  disown ; 
and  they  did  not,  so  £»*  as  we  know,  place  a  stone  over  the 
grave  in  which  their  jester  was  laid  to  sleep.  Notwithstand- 
ing Theodore  Hook's  naturally  brilliant  powers,  —  his  sa- 
gacity, his  humor,  his  genius,  — we  fear  that  the  verdict  of 
his  survivors  and  of  posterity  will  be,  that  here  was  the 
life  of  a  greatly  gifted  man  worse  than  wasted. 


DR.  ANDREW  COMBE. 


THE  life  of  Andrew  Combe  was  quiet  and  unostenta- 
tious. It  was  chiefly  occupied  by  the  investigations 
and  labors  incident  to  the  calling  which  he  had  chosen,  — 
that  of  medicine ;  —  a  profession  which,  when  followed  suc- 
cessfully, leaves  comparatively  little  leisure  for  the  indul- 
gence of  literary  tastes.  Yet  we  do  not  exaggerate  when 
we  say,  that  there  are  few  writers  who  have  effected  greater 
practical  good,  and  done  more  to  beneficially  affect  the  moral 
and  physical  well-being  of  mankind,  than  the  subject  of  this 
memoir.  He  was  one  of  the  first  writers  who  directed  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  subject  of  Physiology,  in  connection  with 
Health  and  Education.  There  had,  indeed,  been  no  want 
of  writers  on  physiology  previous  tg  his  time ;  but  they 
addressed  themselves  mainly  to  the  professional  mind ;  and 
their  books  were,  for  the  most  part,  so  full  of  technical 
phrases,  that,  so  far  as  the  public  was  concerned,  they  might 
as  well  have  been  written  in  an  unknown  tongue.  As  Dr. 
Combe  grew  up  towards  manhood,  and  acquired  habits  of 
independent  observation,  he  perceived  that  the  majority  of 
men  and  women  were,  for  the  most  part^  living  in  habitual 
violation  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  thus  bringing  upon  them- 
selves debility,  disease,  premature  decay,  and  death:  not. to 
speak  of  generations  unborn,  on  whom  the  penalty  of  neg- 
lect or  violation  of  the  physiological  laws  inevitably  de- 
scends. He  conceived  the  idea  of  instructing  the  people  in 
those  laws,  in  a  simple  and  intelligible  manner,  and  in  Ian- 
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goage  divested  of  technical  terms.  And  there  are  words 
enough  in  the  English  tongue  in  which  to  utter  common 
sense  to  common  people  upon  such  subjects  as  air,  exercise, 
diet,  cleanliness,  and  so  on,  as  affecting  the  healthj  lives  of 
human  beings,  without  drawing  so  largely  as  had  been  cus- 
toma,ry  upon  Greek  and  Latin  terminology  for  the  purpose. 
Dr.  Combe's  first  book,  on  "  The  Principles  of  Physiol- 
ogy applied  to  the  Preservation  of  Health,  and  to  the  Im- 
provement of  Physical  and  Mental  Education,"  was  written 
in  this  rational  and  common-sense  style.  In  that  work.  Dr. 
Combe  appealed  to  the  ordinary,  average  understandings  of 
men.  He  explained  the  laws  which  regulate  the  physical 
life,  —  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  healthy  action  of  the 
various  functions  of  the  system ;  and  he  directed  particular 
attention  to  those  habits  and  practices  which  were  in  violar 
tion  of  the  natural  laws,  pointing  out  the  necessity  for 
amendment  in  various  ways,  in  a  cogent,  persuasive,  and 
perspicuous  manner.  We  remember  very  well  the  appear- 
ance of  the  book  in  question.  It  excited  comparatively 
small  attention  at  first,  —  the  subject  was  so  unusual,  and  up 
to  that  tune  deemed  so  unattractive.  People  were  afraid 
then,  as  they  often  are  now,  to  look  into  their  own  physical 
system,  and  learn  something  of  its  working.  There  is  alarm 
to  many  minds,  in  the  thought  of  the  heart  beating,  and  the 
lungs  blowing,  and  the  arteries  contracting  upon  their  red 
blood.  The  consideration  of  such  subjects  used  formerly  to 
be  regarded  as  strictly  professional ;  and  people  were  for  the 
most  part  satisfied  to  leave  health,  and  all  that  concerned  it, 
to  the  exclusive  charge  of  "  the  doctors."  And,  truth  to  say, 
medical  men  were  disposed  to  regard  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Combe's  "  Physiology  "  as  somewhat  "  infra  dig, ;  "  for  it 
looked  like  a  revealing  of  the  secrets  of  the  profession  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  general  public.  But  all  such  feeling 
has  long  since  disappeared  ;  and  medical  men  now  find  that 
they  have  in  the  readers  of  good  works  on  poptllar  physiol- 
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ogy  more  intelligent  patients  to  deal  with,  —  more  able  to 
co-operate  with  them  in  their  attempts  to  subdue  disease  and 
restore  the  bodily  functions  to  health,  —  than  when  they 
have  mere  blank  ignorance  and  blind  prejudice  to  encounter. 
Where  there  is  not  sound  information,  there  will  always  be 
found  prejudices  enough,  —  the  most  difficult  of  all  things 
to  contend  against.  It  is  not  improbable,  also,  that  to  the 
growing  popular  knowledge  of  physiological  conditions  we 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  to  attribute  the  improvement  in  the 
medical  profession  which  has  taken  place  of  late  years. 
For  medical  men  are  the  better  for  knowing  that,  in  order 
to  make  good  their  influence  and  to  advance  as  a  profession, 
they  must  keep  well  ahead  of  the  intelligence  of  their  em- 
ployers. Everybody  knows  that  questions  of  health,  —  as 
affecting  the  sanitary  condition  of  towns,  —  are  among  the 
leading  questions  of  this  day ;  and  we  cannot  help  attrib- 
uting much  of  the  active  concern  which  now  exists  among 
legislators,  philanthropists,  and  all  public-spirited  men,  for 
the  improvement  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  people,  to 
the  impulse  given  to  the  subject  by  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Combe's  admirable  books. 

Dr.  Combe  was  himself  a  serious  sufferer  through  neglect 
of  the  laws  of  physical  health ;  and  it  was  probably  this  cir- 
cumstance which  early  directed  his  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  induced  him  to  give  it  the  prominency  which  he  did  in 
nearly  all  his  published  works.  He  was  the  fifteenth  child 
of  respectable  parents,  living  in  Edinburgh :  his  father  was 
a  brewer  at  Livingston's  Yards,  a  suburb  of  the  Old  Town, 
situated  nearly  under  the  southwest  angle  of  Edinburgh 
Castle  rock.  Seventeen  children  in  all  were  bom  to  the 
Combes  in  that  place  ;  but  the  neighborhood  abounded  with 
offensive  pools  and  ditches,  the  noxious  influence  of  which 
(in  conjunction  with  defective  ventilation  in  small  or  over- 
crowded sleeping  apartments)  must  have  been  a  potent 
cause  of  the  disease  and  early  mortality  which  prevailed  in 
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the  family.  Very  few  of  the  seventeen  children  grew  up  to 
adult  years ;  and  although  the  parents,  who  were  of  robust 
constitution,  lived  to  an  old  age,  those  of  the  children  who 
survived  grew  up  with  feeble  constitutions,  and,  in  Andrew's 
case,  containing  within  them  the  seeds  of  serious  disease. 
Nor  was  the  mental  discipline  of  the  children  of  a  much 
healthier  kind.  As  an  illustration,  George  Combe,  in  the 
Life  of  his  brother,  recently  published,  gives  the  following 
picture  of  the  Sabbath,  as  spent  in  a  Scotch  family :  — 

"  The  gate  of  the  brewery  was  locked,  and  all  except  the 
most  necessary  work  was  suspended.  The  children  rose  at 
eight,  breakfasted  at  nine,  and  were  taken  to  the  West 
Church  at  eleven.  The  forenoon  service  lasted  till  one. 
There  was  a  lunch  between  one  and  two.  The  afternoon's 
service  lasted  from  two  till  four.  They  then  dined ;  and  after 
dinner,  portions  of  the  Psalms  and  of  the  Shorter  Catechism 
with  the  *  Proofs '  were  prescribed  to  be  learnt  by  heart.  After 
these  had  been  repeated,  tea  was  served.  Next  the  children 
sat  round  a  table  and  read  the  Bible  aloud,  each  a  verse  in 
turn,  till  a  chapter  for  every  reader  had  been  completed. 
After  this,  sermons  or  other  pious  works  were  read  till  nine 
o'clock,  when  supper  was  served,  after  which  all  retired  to 
rest.  Jaded  and  exhausted  in  brain  and  body  as  the  chil- 
dren were  by  the  performance  of  heavy  tasks  at  school 
during  six  days  of  the  week,  these  Sundays  were  no  days 
of  rest  to  them." 

From  a  private  school,  Andrew  Combe  proceeded  to  the 
High  School,  and  then  he  was  placed  apprentice  to  an 
Edinburgh  surgeon.  He  was  singularly  obstinate  in  connec- 
tion with  his  entry  upon  his  profession.  Although  he  had 
chosen  to  be  "  a  doctor,"  when  finally  asked  "  what  he  would 
be,"  his  answer  in  the  vernacular  Scotch  was,  "  I  '11  no  be 
naething."  He  would  give  no  further  answer ;  and  afi«r  all 
kinds  of  "  fleechin  "  and  persuading  were  tried,  he  at  length 
had  to  be  carried  by  force  out  of  the  house,  to  begin  his 
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professional  career !  His  father  and  brother  George,  after- 
wards his  biographer,  with  a  younger  brother,  James,  per- 
formed this  remarkable  dutj.  George  thus  describes  the 
scene. 

A  consultation  was  now  held  as  to  what  was  to  be  done ; 
and  again  it  was  resolved  that  Andrew  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  conquer,  seeing  that  he  still  assigned  no  reason  for 
his  resistance-  He  was,  therefore,  hfted  fix)m  the  ground ; 
he  refused  to  stand ;  but  his  j&ither  supported  one  shoulder, 
George  carried  the  other,  and  his  younger  brother,  James, 
pushed  him  on  behind ;  and  in  this  fashion  h&  was  carried 
from  the  house,  through  the  brewery,  and  several  hundred 
yards  along  the  high  road,  before  he  placed  a  foot  on  the 
ground.  His  elder  brother  John,  observing  what  was  pass- 
ing, anxiously  inquired,  "  What 's  the  matter  ?  "  James  re- 
plied, "  We  are  taking  Andrew  to  the  doctor."  "  To  the 
doctor !  what 's  the  matter  with  him,  —  is  he  ill,  James  ?  " 
"  O,  not  at  all,  —  we  are  taking  him  to  make  him  a  doctor." 
At  last^  Andrew's  sense  of  shame  prevailed,  and  he  walked 
quietly.  His  father  and  George  accompanied  him  to  Mr. 
Johnston's  house;  Andrew  was  introduced  and  received, 
and  his  father  left  him.  George  inquired  what  had  passed 
in  Mr.  Johnston's  presence.  "  Nothing  particular,"  replied 
his  father ;  "  only  my  conscience  smote  me  when  Mr.  John- 
ston 'hoped  that  Andrew  had  come  quite  willingly'!  I 
replied,  that  I  had  given  him  a  solemn  promise  that,  if  he  did 
not  like  the  profession  after  a  trial,  he  should  be  at  liberty  to 
leave  it."  "  Quite  right,"  said  Mr.  Johnston ;  and  Andrew 
was  conducted  to  the  laboratory.  Andrew  returned  to  Mr. 
Johnston's  the  next  morning  without  being  asked  to  do  so ; 
and  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  was  fond  of  his  profession. 

In  a  touching  letter  to  George,  written  nearly  thirty  years 

after  the  above  event,  he  thanked  him  cordially  for  having 

been  instrumental  in  sending  him  toua  liberal  profession;  and 

he  confesses  that  he  really  "  wished  and  meant  to  be  a  doc- 

IG*  X 
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tor,"  notwithstanding  his  absurd  way  of  showing  his  willing- 
ness. Always  ready,  as  both  he  and  his  brother  were,  to 
account  for  everything  phrenologically,  he  attributed  the 
resistance  on  the  occasion  to  Wit  and  Secretiveness.  "I 
recollect  well,"  he  says  in  the  letter  referred  to,  '*  that  my 
habitual  phrase  was, '  I  '11  no  be  naething.'  This  was  uni- 
versally construed  to  mean,  *  I '11  be  naething.'  The  true 
meaning  I  had  in  view  was  what  the  words  bore, '  I  will  be 
something  ; '  and  the  clew  to  the  riddle  was,  that  my  Wit  was 
tickled  at  school  by  the  rule  .that  *  two  negatives  make  an 
affirmative,'  and  I  was  diverted  with  the  mystification  their 
use  and  literal  truth  produced  in  this  instance.  In  no  one 
instance  did  mortal  man  or  woman  hear  me  say  seriously, 
{if  ever,)  *  I  '11  be  naething.'  All  this  is  as  clear  to  me  as 
if  of  yesterday^s  occurrence,  and  the  dovMe  entendre  was  a 
source  of  internal  chuckling  to  me.  You  may  say.  Why, 
then,  so  unwilling  to  go  to  Mr.  Johnston's?  That  is  a 
natural  question,  and  touches  upon  another  feature  alto- 
gether. I  was  a  dour  [stubborn]  boy,  when  not  taken  in 
the  right  way,  and  for  a  time  nothing  would  then  move  me. 
Once  committed,  I  resolved  not  to  yield,  and  hence  the 
laughable  extravaganza  which  ensued." 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Andrew  C5ombe  went  to  live  with 
his  elder  brother  George,  who  in  1812  began  practising  as 
Writer  to  the  Signet.  This  was  an  advantage  to  Andrew,  in 
point  of  health,  and  was  a  convenience  to  him  in  attending 
his  place  of  business,  and  also  the  medical  lectures  in  the 
University.  In  his  letters  to  his  brother,  written  in  after 
life,  Andrew  often  referred  with  regret  to  the  neglect  of 
ventilation,  ablution,  and  bathing,  in  his  father's  family ;  to  • 
which  he  attributed  the  premature  deaths  of  the  greater 
number,  and  the  impaired  constitutions  of  the  few  who  sur- 
vived. "  Our  parents,"  he  said  in  one  letter,  "  erred  from 
sheer  ignorance ;  but  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  mechanical 
and  tradesman-hke  views  of  a  medical  man  who  could  see 
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all  these  causes  of  disease  existing,  and  producing  these 
results  year  after  year,  without  its  ever  occurring  to  him 
that  it  was  part  of  his  solemn  duty  to  warn  his  employers, 
and  try  to  remedy  the  evil  ?  All  parties  were  anxious  to 
cure  the  disease,  but  no  one  sought  to  remove  its  causes; 
and  yet  so  entirely  were  the  causes  within  the  control  of 
reason  and  knowledge,  that  my  conviction  has  long  been 
complete,  that,  if  we  had  been  properly  treated  from  infancy, 
we  should,  even  with  the  constitutions  we  possessed  at  birth, 
have  survived  in  health  and  active  usefulness  to  a  good  old 
age,  unless  cut  off  by  some  acute  disease/'  But  nearly  aU 
medical  men  were  alike  empirical  in  those  days.  They 
merely  attacked  the  symptoms  which  presented  themselves ; 
and  when  these  were  overcome,  their  task  was  accomplished. 
That  medical  men  are  now  so  careful  in  directing  their 
measures  towards  the  prevention  as  well  as  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease, we  have  to  thank  Dr.  Combe,  Edwin  Chadwick,  and 
other  popular  writers  and  laborers  in  the  cause  of  PubHc 
Health. 

At  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  Andrew  Combe  passed  at 
Surgeons'  Hall.  He  used  afterwards  to  say,  that  it  would 
have  been  better  for  him  had  he  been  then  only  commencing 
his  studies.  Shortly  after,  Dr.  Spurzheim,  the  phrenologist, 
visited  Edinburgh,  and  attracted  many  ardent  admirers,  of 
whom  Greorge  Combe,  then  a  young  man,  shortly  became  one. 
Andrew,  hke  most  of  the  medical  men  of  the  day,  was  at  fisrt 
disposed  to  laugh  at  the  new  science  ;  but  before  many  years 
had  passed,  he  too  became  an  ardent  disciple  of  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim. He  afterwards  attributed  much  of  the  improvement 
of  his  mind  and  character  to  his  study  of  this  science,  and 
to  the  practical  appKcation  of  its  principles  to  his  own  case. 
In  1817  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  under  Dupuy- 
tren,  Alibert,  Esquirol,  Richerand,  and  other  celebrated  men. 
He  also  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  and 
pursued  his  observations  and  studies  in  Phrenology.     From 
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Paris,  he  proceeded  with  a  friend  on  a  walking  tour  through 
Switzerland  and  the  north  of  Italy.  Disregarding  the  laws 
of  health,  he  injured  his  dehcate  constitution  by  exposure, 
irregular  diet,  and  over-fatigue ;  and  on  his  return  to  Edin- 
burgh, shortly  after,  he  was  seized  with  a  serious  illness, 
the  beginning  of  long-continued  lung  disease.  He  removed 
for  a  season  to  the  south  of  England,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Italy,  wintering  at  Leghorn.  There  his  cough  left  him,  and 
he  regained  his  health  and  strength  so  far  as  to  be  enabled  to 
practise  for  a  time  as  a  physician  among  the  English  in  that 
town  and  Pisa.  Returning  to  Edinburgh  in  1823,  he  regu- 
larly settled  down  in  that  city  as  a  medical  practitioner. 

In  this  profession  he  was  very  successful.  His  quiet  man- 
ner, suavity,  and  kindness,  good  sense,  attention,  professional 
abilities,  and  gentlemanly  demeanor,  secured  him  many 
friends ;  and  he  won  them  to  his  heart  Jby  his  truthful  can- 
dor, and  by  the  manner  in  which  he  sought  to  obtain  their 
intelligent  co-operation  in  the  remedial  measures  which  he 
thought  proper  to  employ.  He  deemed  it  as  much  a  part 
of  his  duty  to  instruct  his  patients  as  to  the  conditions  which 
regulate  the  healthy  action  of  the  bodily  organs,  as  to  admin- 
ister drugs  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  curing  their  immediate 
ailments.  But  he  found  great  obstacles  in  his  way,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  previous  ignorance  of  most  people  —  even 
those  considered  well  educated  —  as  to  the  simplest  laws 
which  regulate  the  animal  economy.  Hence  he  very  early 
felt  the  necessity  of  improving  this  department  of  elementary 
instruction ;  and  with  that  view  he  set  about  composing  his 
works  on  popular  physiology.  His  first  appearance  as  an 
author  was  in  the  pages  of  the  Phrenological  Journal,  —  an 
excellent  periodical  now  defunct.  To  the  subject  of  Phrenol- 
ogy he  devoted  considerable  attention,  and  soon  became  known 
as  one  of  its  ablest  defenders.  Some  of  his  friends  told  him 
that  he  would  injure  his  professional  standing  and  connec- 
tion by  the  prominency  of  his  advocacy  of  the  new  views ; 
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but  he  persevered,  nevertheless,  "  firmly  trusting  in  the  sus- 
taining power  of  truth ; "  and  he  afterwards  found  that,  in- 
stead of  being  professionally  injured,  he  was  greatly  benefited 
by  the  labor  which  he  bestowed  upon  the  study  and  exposi- 
tion of  the  science.  To  Phrenology  he  attributed,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  direction  of  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  hygi- 
enic principles ;  and  after  his  mind  had  been  fairly  opened 
to  the  importance  of  those  principles,  he  not  only  reduced 
them  to  practice  in  his  own  personal  habits,  but  labored  to 
disseminate  a  knowledge  of  them  among  the  public  gen- 
erally. 

In  the  midst  of  the  arduous  duties  of  his  profession,  Dr. 
Combe  was  more  than  once  under  the  necessity  of  leaving 
home  and  going  abroad  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Dis- 
ease had  fixed  upon  his  lungs,  and  he  felt  that  his  life  could 
only  be  preserved  by  removing  to  a  milder  air.  He  trav- 
elled to  Paris,  to  Orleans,  to  Nantes,  to  Lyons,  to  Naples,  to 
Rome,  returning  rather  improved,  but  with  his  lungs  full  of 
tubercles.  For  many  years  his  life  hung  as  by  a  thread,  and 
it  was  only  by  his  careful  observance  of  the  laws  of  health 
that  he  was  enabled  to  survive.  In  his  work  on  "  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Physiology,"  speaking  of  the  advantages  experi- 
enced in  his  own  person  of  paying  implicit  obedience  to  the 
physiological  laws,  he  says :  "  Had  he  not  been  fully  aware  of 
the  gravity  of  his  own  situation,  and,  from  previous  knowl- 
edge of  the  admirable  adaptation  of  the  physiological  laws 
to  carry  on  the  machinery  of  life,  disposed  to  place  imphcit 
reliance  on  the  superior  advantages  of  fulfilling  them,  as  the 
direct  dictates  of  Divine  Wisdom,  he  would  never  have  been 
able  to  persevere  in  the  course  chalked  out  for  him,  with  that 
ready  and  long-enduring  regularity  and  cheerfulness  which 
have  contributed  so  much  to  their  successful  fulfilment  and 
results.  And,  therefore,  he  feels  himself  entitled  to  call  upon 
those  who,  impatient  at  the  slowness  of  their  progress,  are  apt 
after  a  time  to  disregard  all  restrictions,  to  take  a  sounder 
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view  of  their  true  position,  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  real  dictates  of  the  organic  laws ;  and  having  done 
so,  to  yield  them  full,  impUcit,  and  persevering  obedience,  in 
the  certain  assurance  that  they  will  reap  their  reward  in  re- 
newed health,  if  recovery  be  still  possible ;  and  if  not,  that 
they  will  thereby  obtain  more  peace  of  mind  and  bodily  ease 
than  by  any  other  means  which  they  can  use." 

Dr.  Combe's  first  published  book  was  on  "Phrenology 
applied  to  the  Treatment  of  Insanity."  It  was  given  to  the 
world  in  1831,  and  proved  very  successful,  being  soon  out  of 
print  His  second  book  was  on  "  The  Principles  of  Physiol- 
ogy," some  chapters  of  which  were  first  published  in  the 
Phrenological  Journal.  This  book  was  published  in  1834. 
Among  the  booksellers  it  was  regarded  with  aversion.  It 
was  one  of  the  successful  books  which  booksellers  sometimes 
reject.  The  first  edition,  of  750  copies,  and  a  second  edition, 
of  1,000  copies,  both  printed  at  the  author's  expense,  were 
sold  off;  when  Dr.  Combe  offered  to  dispose  of  the  copyright 
to  John  Murray,  without  naming  terms.  Mr.  Murray,  and 
all  the  other  London  publishers  who  were  apphed  to,  declined 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  Ihe  purchase  of  the  copyright ; 
and  the  author  went  on  pubhshing  the  book  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  book  had  a  great  run  : 
about  30,000  copies  were  sold  in  England,  besides  numerous 
editions  in  the  United  States. 

Although  Dr.  Combe  was  enabled  at  intervals  to  resume  his 
practice  in  Edinburgh,  he  found  it  necessary  to  leave  it  from 
time  to  time  for  the  benefits  of  a  Continental  residence ;  until, 
in  1836,  he  was  induced  to  accept  the  appointment  of  Physi- 
cian to  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  believing  that  a  residence 
at  Brussels  might  possibly  suit  his  constitution.  But  his 
health  again  gave  way  on  reaching  Brussels,  and  he  was 
shortly  under  the  necessity  of  giving  up  the  appointment, — 
preserving,  however,  the  honorary  office  of  Consulting  Phy- 
sician to  the  Belgian  Court     During  the  leisure  which  the 
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cessation  from  professional  pursuits  afforded  him,  be  prepared 
his  next  work,  on  "The  Physiology  of  Digestion,"  another 
highly  successful  book.  And  in  1840  appeared  his  last  work, 
on  "  The  Physiological  and  Moral  Management  of  Infancy." 
All  these  books  have  had  a  large  circulation  in  England  and 
in  America,  besides  having  been  translated  and  circulated 
largely  in  Continental  countries. 

In  1841  Dr.  C5ombe  was  again  attacked  with  haemoptysis, 
or  discharge  of  blood  from  the  lungs,  and  fell  into  a  state  of 
gradual  and  steady  decline.  As  he  himself  said,  "  I  beheve 
I  am  going  slowly  and  gently  down  kiUI*  He  continued, 
however,  to  live  for  several  years.  In  1842  and  1843,  he 
paid  two  visits  to  Madeira,  and  spent  some  time  in  Italy; 
and  in  the  two  following  years  he  was  enabled  to  travel 
about,  a  pallid  invalid,  taking  a  deep  interest  meanwhile 
in  all  useful  public  and  social  movements.  His  judgment 
seemed  to  grow  stronger,  and  his  insight  into  men  and  things 
clearer,  as  his  bodily  powers  decayed.  On  all  topics  connect- 
ed with  education,  as  his  correspondence  shows,  he  took  an 
especially  lively  interest.  In  1847  he  made  a  voyage  to 
New  York,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  his  brother 
William,  who  had  long  been  settled  in  the  States ;  but  the 
heat  of  the  climate  proved  too  trying  for  his  enfeebled  consti- 
tution, and  he  almost  immediately  took  ship  again  for  Eng- 
land. The  last  literary  labor  in  which  he  occupied  himself 
was  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  man.  While  in  the 
States,  he  had  been  sickened  by  the  accounts  x)f  the  ravages 
which  the  ship-fever  had  made  among  the  poor  Irish  emi- 
grants, and  he  determined  to  bring  the  whole  subject  before 
the  public  in  an  article  in  the  Times.  Writing  to  a  com 
merchant  in  Liverpool,  on  his  return  home,  for  information 
as  to  the  regulations  of  emigrant  ships,  he  said :  "  I  have  not 
yet  regained  either  my  ordinary  health  or  power  of  thinking, 
and,  consequently,  find  writing  rather  heavy  work ;  but  my 
spirit  is  moved  by  the  horrible  details  from  Quebec  and  New 
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York,  and  /  cannot  rest  witliout  doing  something  in  the  mat" 
ter^  The  letter  in  which  this  passage*occurred  was  the  last 
that  Dr.  Combe  wrote.  His  article  had  meanwhile  been 
hastily  prepared,  and  it  appeared  in  the  Times  of  the  17th 
of  September,  1847,  occupying  nearly  three  columns  of  that 
paper.  He  was  interrupted,  even  while  he  was  writing  it, 
by  a  severe  attack  of  the  diarrhoea,  from  which  he  died,  after 
a  few  days'  illness,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1847.  His  dying 
hours  were  peaceful,  and  the  last  words  he  uttered,  when  he 
could  scarcely  articulate,  were,  "  Happy,  happy  I " 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  life  of  an  eminently  useftil 
man,  who,  without  the  aid  of  any  brilliant  qualities,  and 
merely  by  the  exercise  of  industry,  good  sense,  and  well- 
cultivated  moral  feelings,  was  enabled  to  effect  a  large 
amount  of  good  during  his  lifetime,  and  beneficially  to  in- 
fluence the  condition  of  mankind,  it  may  be  for  generations 
to  come. 
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THE  following    sonnet,  addressed  by  Walter  Savage 
Landor  to  Robert  Browning,  blends  the  just  judgment 
of  the  critic  with  the  tender  admiration  of  the  friend :  — 

^  There  is  delight  in  singing,  though  none  hear 
Beside  the  singer:  and  there  is  delight 
In  praising,  though  the  praiser  sit  alone 
And  see  the  praised  far  off  him,  far  above. 
Shakespeare  is  not  oiypoet,  but  the  world*s. 
Therefore  on  him  no  ^ech !  and  brief  for  thee, 
Browning!     Since  Chaucer  was  alive  and  hale. 
No  man  hath  walkt  along  onr  roads  with  step 
So  active,  so  inquiring  eye,  or  tongue 
So  varied  in  discourse.    But  warmer  climes 
Give  brighter  plumage,  stronger  wing:  the  breeze 
Of  Alpine  heights  thou  playest  with,  borne  on 
Beyond  Sorrento  and  Amalfi,  where 
The  Siren  waits  thee,  singing  song  for  song.^' 

A  little  piece  of  Browning's,  entitled  "  Home  Thoughts, 
from  Abroad,"  shows  how  this  stout  traveller  along  the  com- 
mon roads  of  England  remembered,  far  away  in  Italy,  what 
he  saw  and  heard  at  home  :  — 

"  0,  to  be  in  England 
Now  that  April 's  there, 
And  whoever  wakes  in  England 
Sees,  some  morning,  unaware. 
That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brush-wood  sheaf 
Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf, 
While  the  chafiinch  sings  on  the  orchard  bough 
In  England  —  now ! 
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"  And  after  April,  when  May  follows, 
And  the  white-throat  builds,  and  all  the  swallows,  — 
Hark !  where  my  blossomed  pear-tree  in  the  hedge 
Leans  to  the  field,  and  scatters  on  the  clover 
Blossoms  and  dewdrops,  —  at  the  bent  spray's  edge,  — 
That 's  the  wise  thrush ;  he  sings  each  song  twice  over, 
Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture 
The  first  fine  careless  rapture ! 

"  And  though  the  fields  look  rough  with  hoary  dew, 
All  will  be  gay  when  noontide  wakes  anew 
The  buttercups,  the  little  children's  dower, 
—  Far  brighter  than  this  gaudy  melon-flower  I  '* 

Mr.  Browning  was  bom  in  Camberwell,  a  suburb  of 
London,  in  the  year  1812.  His  father  was  a  Dissenter,  and 
he  received  his  collegiate  education  at  the  London  Univer- 
sity, after  which,  at  the  age  of  about  twenty,  he  visited 
Italy.  Here,  first  and  last,  he  hm  spent  many  years,  and  a 
large  number  of  his  poems  M^  mspired  by  Italian  scenes 
and  legends.  They  show  thatrhis  inquiring  eye  and  active 
step  have  been  busy,  not  only  in  the  libraries  and  closets  of 
that  storied  land,  but  along  the  highways  and  by-paths  and' 
among  the  common  people  of  the  country.  His  first  pub- 
lished work  was  "  Paracelsus,"  which  appeared  in  1835.  It 
is  a  dramatic  poem,  of  a  strikingly  original  character,  of  the 
class  to  which  belong  Prometheus,  Faust,  Festus,  and  other 
works,  in  which  poets  of  aU  ages  have  sought  to  penetrate 
the  mysteries  of  existence  and  of  human  destiny.  The 
Paracelsus  of  history,  who  is  physician,  alchemist,  quack, 
juggler,  drunkard,  and  the  father  of  modem  chemistry,  ap- 
pears in  this  poem  as  a  high  and  sovereign  intellect  aspiring 
after  the  secrets  of  the  world,  yet  dying  disappointed  and 
heart-broken,  having  forfeited  success  by  seeking  to  tran- 
scend the  necessities  and  limitations  of  humanity,  instead 
of  patiently  working  within  them.  This  poem  drew  towards 
Mr.  Browning  the  immediate  attention  of  the  critics,  ever  on 
the  look-out  for  the  coming  great  poet.     On  the  whole,  they 
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received  Paracelsus  kindly,  and  the  most  thoughtful  men  in 
England  and  America  have  agreed  that  it  contains  much  fine 
poetry,  as  well  as  nice  metaphysical  thought  In  1837  Mr. 
Browning  pubhshed  "  Strafford,"  a  purely  English  tragedy, 
which,  although  placed  upon  the  stage  by  Mr.  Macready, 
who  represented  the  principal  character,  did  not  meet  with 
great  success.  Three  years  afterwards  appeared  "  Sordello," 
another  dramatic  poem,  upon  which  various  opinions  have 
been  pronoimced.  Most  of  the  current  criticism  of  the  time 
is  written  in  a  hurry,  and  "  Sordello  "  was  not  to  be  digested 
or  even  read  in  a  day.  It  was  rough,  tangled,  and  to  a  large 
degree  unintelligible  to  most  readers.  Some  students  of 
poetry  who  had  leisure  and  a  taste  for  occult  mysteries  tried 
their  hands  at  it,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  had  a 
great  deal  of  meaning  and  many  beautiful  passages.  But 
the  early  judgment  has  not  been  reversed  during  the  twenty 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  poem  was  given  to  the 
world.  Perhaps  the  best  description  of  it  is  that  given  by  an 
American  critic,  who  says  it  was  a  fine  poem  before  the 
author  wrote  it  If  Mr.  Browning  had  stopped  here,  the 
world  would  not  have  recognized  him,  as  it  now  does,  as  one 
of  the  greatest  dramatic  poets  since  Shakespeare's  day.  He 
kept  on  writing,  and  between  1842  and  1846  produced, 
under  the  title  of  "  Bells  and  Pomegranates,"  a  series  of 
dramas  and  lyrics,  or  dramatic  poems,  for  the  lyrics  are  as 
dramatic,  almost,  as  the  dramas,  upon  which  his  fame  thus 
far  chiefly  rests.  The  dramas  are  entitled  "  Pippa  Passes," 
«  King  Victor  and  King  Charles,"  "  Colombe's  Birthday," 
«  A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,"  "  The  Return  of  the  Druses," 
"  Luria,"  and  "  A  Soul's  Tragedy."  In  these  poems,  Mr. 
Browning  displays  that  depth,  clearness,  minuteness,  and 
universality  of  vision,  that  power  of  revealing  the  object  of 
his  thought  without  revealing  himself,  that  force  of  imagina- 
tion which  "  turns  the  common  dust  of  servile  opportunity  to 
gold,"  and  that  humor  which  sees  remote  and  fanciful  re- 
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semblances  and  develops  their  secret  relationship  to  each 
other,  which  constitute  the  true  poet  and  the  great  dramatist. 
The  "  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon  "  is  a  piteous  tragedy.  It  was 
produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  1843,  but  its  success  was  mod- 
erate. This  proves  only  that  the  applause  of  the  pit  is  not 
the  test  of  dramatic  merit,  for  it  is  almost  a  perfect  work. 
"  Pippa  Passes  "  is  also  a  charming  poem.  In  it  occurs  the 
following  remarkable  figure,  startling  as  th^  lightning  itself. 

"  Ottima  (to  her  paramour), 
"  Bnried  in  woods  we  lay,  you  recollect; 
Swift  ran  the  searching  tempest  overhead; 
And  ever  and  anon  some  bright  white  shaft 
Burnt  through  the  pine-tree  roof,  —  here  burnt  and  there, 
Ab  if  God's  messenger  through  the  close  wood  screen 
Plunged  and  replunged  his  weapon  at  a  venture, 
Feeling  for  guilty  thee  and  me." 

Some  of  the  lyrics  and  romances  included  in  this  collec- 
tion of  poems  have  passed  into  the  school-books  and  standard 
collections  of  poetry;  for  instance,  "The  Pied  Piper  of 
Hamelin,"  "  How  they  brought  the  Grood  News  firom  Ghent 
to  Aix,"  and  "The  Lost  Leader;"  while  others,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  "  Soliloquy  of  the  Spanish 
Cloister"  and  "Sibrandus  Schafnaburgensis,"  display  a 
quaintness  of  humor  which  makes  them  exceedingly  pleasant 
reading.  The  following  littie  piece  shows  with  what  quick 
and  rapid  strokes  Mr.  Browning  can  place  a  vivid  natural 
picture  and  a  bit  of  personal  experience  before  the  eye  of 
the  reader :  — 

"  MEETING  AT  NIGHT. 


"  The  gray  sea  and  the  long,  black  land; 
And  the  yellow  half-moon,  large  and  low; 
And  the  startled  little  waves  that  leap 
In  fiery  ringlets  from  their  sleep. 
As  I  gain  the  cove  with  pushing  prow 
And  quench  its  speed  in  the  slushy  sand. 
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n. 

"  Then  a  mile  of  warm  sea-scented  beach; 
Three  fields  to  cross  till  a  farm  appears ; 
A  tap  at  the  pane,  the  quick  sharp  scratch, 
And  blue  spurt  of  a  lighted  match, 
And  a  voice  less  loud,  through  its  joys  and  fears, 
Than  the  two  hearts  beating  each  to  each ! " 

In  1850  Mr.  Browning  published  a  poem  in  two  parts, 
entitled  "  Christmas  Evie  and  Easter  Day."  It  deals  with 
theological  problems,  and  expresses  some  phases  of  the 
author*^  spiritual  experience  with  great  force  and  vividness. 
It  also  furnishes  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  ease  with 
which  Mr.  Browning  puts  into  melodious  verse  the  elaborate 
niceties  of  a  metaphysical  argument,  diversifying  it  with  pic- 
turesque and  humorous  descriptions.  Some  of  the  pictures 
of  country  people  and  rural  life  are  as  faithful  and  minute 
as  those  of  Crabbe.  And  here  is  a  sketch  of  a  Gottingen 
Rationalist  Professor,  which  exhibits  the  same  fidelity  and 
accuracy  of  detail,  with  a  touch  of  the  author's  peculiar 
humor :  — 

"  But  hist !  —  a  buzzing  and  emotion ! 
All  settle  themselves,  the  while  ascends 
By  the  creaking  rail  to  the  lecture  desk, 
Step  by  step,  deliberate 
Because  of  his  cranium's  overweight. 
Three  parts  sublime  to  one  grotesque. 
If  I  have  proved  an  accurate  guesser. 
The  hawk-nosed,  high-cheek-boned  Professor. 
I  felt  at  once  as  if  there  ran 
A  shoot  of  love  from  my  heart  to  the  man,  — 
That  sallow,  virgin-minded,  studious 
Martyr  to  mild  enthusiasm, 
As  he  uttered  a  kind  of  cough-preludious 
That  woke  my  83rmpathetio  spasm, 
(Beside  some  spitting  that  made  me  soiry,) 
And  stood,  surveying  his  auditory, 
With  a  wan,  pure  look,  well-nigh  celestial.  — 
—  Those  blue  eyes  had  survived  so  much  I 
While,  under  the  foot  they  could  not  smutch, 
Lay  all  the  fleshly  and  the  bestial. 
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Over  he  bowed,  and  arranged  his  notes, 
Till  the  anditory^s  clearing  of  throats 
Was  done  with,  died  into  a  silence; 
•And,  when  each  glance  was  upward  sent, 
Each  bearded  mouth  composed  intent. 
And  a  pin  might  be  heard  drop  half  a  mile  hence,  — 
He  pushed  back  higher  his  spectacles, 
Let  the  eyes  stream  out  like  lamps  from  ceUs, 
And  giving  his  head  of  hair  —  a  hake 
Of  undressed  tow,  for  color  and  quantity  — 
One  rapid  and  impatient  shake, 
As  our  own  young  England  adjusts  a  jaunty  tie, 
(When  about  to  impart,  on  mature  digestion,  * 

Some  thrilling  view  of  the  surplus  question,)    . 
—  The  Professor's  grave  voice,  sweet  though  hoarse, 
Broke  into  his  Christmas-eve's  discourse." 

Mr.  Browning's  latest  work  is  entitled  "  Men  and  Women." 
It  is  a  collection  of  ^fty  poems,  which  display  all  the  rich 
and  various  qualities  of  his  genius.  We  quote  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  of  the  poems  in  this  volume :  — 

EVELYN  HOPE. 


'  Beautiful  Evelyn  Hope  is  dead  I 

Sit  and  watch  by  her  side  an  hour; 
That  is  her  book-<shelf,  this  her  bed; 

She  plucked  that  piece  of  geranium-flower. 
Beginning  to  die  too  in  the  glass. 

Little  has  yet  been  changed,  I  think,  — 
The  shutters  are  shut,  no  light  may  pass 

Save  two  long  rays  through  the  hinge's  chink. 


'*  Sixteen  years  old  when  she  died! 

Perhaps  she  had  scarcely  heard  my  name,  — 
It  was  not  her  time  to  love:  beside. 

Her  life  had  many  a  hope  and  aim, 
Duties  enough  and  little  cares. 

And  now  was  quiet,  now  astir,  — 
Till  God's  hand  beckoned  unawares. 

And  the  sweet  white  brow  is  all  of  her. 
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"  Is  it  too  late  then,  Evelyn  Hope  ? 

What,  your  soul  was  pure  and  true, 
The  good  stars  met  in  your  horoscope, 

Made  you  of  spirit,  fire,  and  dew, — 
And  just  because  I  was  thrice  as  old. 

And  our  paths  in  the  world  diverged  so  wide. 
Each  was  naught  to  each,  must  I  be  told? 

We  were  fellow-mortals,  naught  beside? 


"  No,  indeed!  for  Grod  above 

Is  great  to  grant,  as  mighty  to  make, 
And  creates  the  love  to  reward  the  love,  — 

I  claim  you  still,  for  my  own  love's  sake ! 
Delayed  it  may  be  for  more  lives  yet, 

Through  worlds  I  shall  traverse,  not  a  few, — 
Much  is  to  learn  and  much  to  forget 

Ere  the  time  be  come  for  taking  you. 

V. 

"  But  the  time  will  come,  —  at  last  it  will,  — 

When,  Evelyn  Hope,  what  meant,  I  shall  say. 
In  the  lower  earth,  in  the  years  long  still, 

That  body  and  soul  so  pure  and  gay? 
Why  your  hair  was  amber,  I  shall  divine, 

And  your  mouth  of  your  own  geranium's  red,  - 
And  what  you  would  do  with  me,  in  fine. 

In  the  new  life  come  in  the  old  one's  stead. 


"  I  have  lived,  I  shall  say,  so  much  since  then; 

Given  up  myself  so  many  times. 
Gained  me  the  gains  of  various  men, 

Ransacked  the  ages,  spoiled  the  climes; 
Yet  one  thing,  one,  in  my  soul's  full  scope. 

Either  I  missed,  or  itself  missed  me,  — 
And  I  want  and  find  you,  Evelyn  Hope ! 

What  is  the  issue?  let  us  see ! 

VII. 

" I  loved  you,  Evelyn,  all  the  while; 

My  heart  seemed  full  as  it  could  hold, — 
There  was  place  and  to  spare  for  the  frank,  young  smile, 
And  the  red  young  mouth,  and  the  hair's  young  gold. 
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So,  hush,  —  I  will  give  you  this  leaf  to  keep, — 
See,  I  shut  it  inside  the  sweet  cold  hand. 

There,  that  is  our  secret !  go  to  sleep ; 
You  wlQ  wake,  and  remember,  and  understand." 

The  last  piece  in  "  Men  and  Women  "  is  a  beautiful  love 
poem  addressed  to  E.  B.  B.,  the  poet's  wife.  In  November, 
1846,  Mr.  Browning  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Barrett, 
of  whom  a  biographical  sketch  is  included  in  this  volume. 
Since  their  marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning  have  gener- 
ally resided  at  Casa  Guidi  in  Florence,  but  they  occasion- 
ally pass  a  winter  in  Rome.  Mr.  George  S.  HiDard,  an 
American  author,  says :  "  A  happier  home  and  a  more  per- 
fect union  than  theirs  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine ;  and  this 
completeness  arises,  not  only  from  the  rare  qualities  which 
each  possesses,  but  from  their  adaptation  to  each  other.  It 
is  a  privilege  to  know  such  beings,  singly  and  separately, 
but  to  see  their  powers  quickened,  and  their  happiness 
rounded  by  the  sacred,  tie  of  marriage,  is  a  cause  for  pecu- 
liar and  lasting  gratitude.  A  union  so  complete  as  theirs  — 
in  which  the  mind  has  nothing  to  crave  nor  the  heart  to  sigh 
for  —  is  cordial  to  behold  and  soothing  to  remember." 

Mr.  Browning's  thoughtful  lines  on  the  perishableness  of 
fame  may  sadden  the  minds  of  ambitious  poets  :  — 

"  See,  as  the  .prettiest  graves  will  do  in  time. 
Our  poet's  wants  the  freshness  of  its  prime; 
Spite  of  the  sexton's  browsing  horse,  the  sods 
Hav«  struggled  through  its  binding  osier-rods ; 
Headstone  and  half-sunk  footstone  lean  awry, 
Wanting  the  brick-work  promised  by  and  by; 
How  the  minute  gray  lichens,  plate  o'er  plate, 
Have  softened  down  the  crisp-cut  name  and  date ! " 

Forty  years  ago,  Mr.  Jeflfrey  uttered  a  lament  over  the 
forgotten  poets ;  forgotten  merely  because  there  was  not 
room  in  men's  memories  for  them.  He  consoled  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  Campbell  and  Byron  and  Scott  and 
Crabbe  and  Southey,  and  the  other  poets  of  his  day,  might 
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live,  in  unequal  proportions,  in  some  new  collections  of 
specimens.  But  the  posterity  of  1820,  sometimes  correcting 
his  estimate,  as  in  the  case  of  Wordsworth,  seems  still  to 
enjoy  complete  editions  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
of  the  art  of  poetry,  as  well  as  ever.  And  we  are  confident 
that  Mr.  Browning's  dramas  and  lyrics  will  long  continue  to 
find  appreciative  readers,  and  that,  as  culture  and  taste  and 
love  of  pure  art  make  progress,  the  number  of  his  constant 
admirers  will  steadily  increase.  If  we  are  mistaken,  he 
must  be  consoled  with  the  phrase  from  Milton  which  is  ex- 
pected to  soothe  all  great  and  unpopular  poets ;  for  he  may 
safely  rely  till  the  end  of  time  upon  his  "  fit  audience,  though 
few." 
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EDWIN  chadvick: 


EDWIN  CHADWICK  has  not  yet  received  ordinary 
justice  from  his  contemporaries.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  indefatigable  and  successful  workers  of  the  age,  and  has, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other  single  man  beneficially  influ- 
enced the  legislation  of  his  time  ;  yet  we  hear  less  of  him  than 
we  do  of  many  a  fifth-rate  Parliamentary  babbler.  We  do  not 
know  much  about  his  birth  or  ancestry ;  but  that  is  a  matter 
of  small  consequence.  We  know,  however,  that  he  was  bom 
near  Manchester,  and  belongs  to  a  Lancashire  family.  He 
received  his  education  chiefly  in  London,  and,  having  chosen 
the  law  for  Ms  profession,  he  was  enrolled  a  student  of  the 
Lmer  Temple  in  his  twenty-sixth  year.  There  he  "  ate  his 
way,"  as  the  saying  goes,  to  the  Bar ;  maintaining  himself, 
as  Lord  Campbell  at  one  time  in  his  life  did,  by  reporting 
and  writiag  for  the  daily  press.  He  was  not  a  man  of  bril- 
liant powers,  nor  of  any  extraordinary  amount  of  learning. 
But  he  was  a  most  sagacious  and  persevering  man,  and  was 
ready  to  confront  any  amount  of  labor  in  prosecuting  an  ob- 
ject, no  matter  how  remote  its  attainment  might  at  first  sight 
appear. 

At  an  early  period  in  his  career,  Edwin  Chadwick  became 
possessed  of  an  Idea.  And  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  thor- 
oughly possessed  by  an  idea,  provided  its  aim  and  end  be  be- 
neficent. It  gives  a  color  and  a  bias  to  the  whole  of  a  man's 
life.  The  idea  was  not  a  new  one ;  but  being  now  taken  up 
by  an  earnest^  energetic,  and  hard-working  man,  there  was 
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hope  for  the  practical  working  out  of  this  idea  in  the  actual 
life  of  humanity.  The  idea  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  Sanitary  Idea,  —  the  germ  of  the  sanitary  movement. 

We  must  now  briefly  state  how  he  worked  his  way  to  the 
practical  realization  of  his  idea,  in  the  sanitary  movement 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Morgan,  the  government  actuary,  having 
been  examined  before  a  Parliamentary  committee  as  to  the 
soundness  of  the  government   annuity-tables,   stated  that, 
though  the  circumstances  of  the  middle  classes  had  improved, 
their  "  expectation  of  life "  had  not  lengthened.     This  be- 
ing diametrically  opposed  to  our  student's  idea,  he  forth- 
with set  to  work  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the  govern- 
ment actuary's  opinion.    He  laid  aside  for  a  time  the  dreary 
law  papers  on  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  entered  upon 
an  equally  dreary  course  of  reading  and  sifting  of  statistical 
documents,  blue-books,  life-tables,  and  population-tables.  His 
practice  of  sifting  evidence  for  the  attorneys  in  private  cases 
doubtless  helped  him  in  this  investigation.    He  bored  his" way 
through  the  cumbrous  pile,  working  his  way  to  the  light,  and 
bringing  an  accumulation  of  facts  from  the  most  unlooked- 
for  quarters,  to  illustrate  his  idea,  and  elucidate  his  master- 
thought     The  result  was  published  in  an  able  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Westminster  Review  for  April,  1828.     He 
there  demonstrated,  by  an  extraordinary  array  of  facts  and 
arguments,  that  the  circumstances  which  surround  human 
beings  must  have  an  influence  upon  their  health ;  that  health 
must  improve  with  an  improvement  of  these  circumstances ; 
that  many  of  those  circumstances  which  were  unfavorable  to 
the  healthy  hves  of  men  were  under  man's  control,  and 
capable  of  being  removed ;  that  the  practice  of  vaccination, 
the  diminution  of  the  ancestral  vice  of  hard  drinking,  the  in- 
crease of  habits  of  cleanliness,  the  improvements  in  medical 
science,  and  the  better  construction  of  streets  and  houses, 
must,  according  to  all  medical  and  popular  experience,  have 
contributed,  a  priori,  to  lengthen  hfe ;  and  these  he  proved 
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by  a  citation  of  facts  from  numerous  authentic  sources.  In 
short,  Mr.  Morgan  was  wrong.  The  "  expectancy  of  life," 
as  is  now  universally  admitted,  has  improved  and  is  rapidly 
improving ;  but  it  was  never  thoroughly  demonstrated  until 
Edwin  Chadwick  undertook  the  discussion  and  argument  of 
the  entire  question. 

The  article  in  the  Westminster  attracted  the  notice  of 
Lord  Melbourne,  who  had  a  remarkable  tact  for  discovering 
the  qualities  of  men ;  and  he  determined  to  enlist  Mr.  Chad- 
wick in  the  public  service.  Though  no  "  eloquent "  writer, 
Mr.  Chadwick's  pen  thus  enabled  him  to  enter  upon  a  highly 
useful,  if  not  a  brilHant,  career  in  life.  Let  no  one  say  that 
the  Pen  has  lost  its  power  in  these  days ! 

Li  like  manner,  another  article,  which  Mr.  Chadwick  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Review,  in  1829,  on  "  Preventive  Po- 
lice," was  read  by  Jeremy  Bentham,  then  in  his  eighty-second 
year,  who  so  much  admired  it,  that  he  craved  an  introduction 
to  the  writer.  The  consequence  was  the  formation  of  a  friend- 
ship, that  lasted  without  interruption  until  the  death  of  the 
philosopher,  in  1832.  Mr.  Bentham  wished  to  engage  the 
whole  of  his  young  friend's  time  in  assisting  him  with  the  * 
preparation  of  his  Administrative  Code,  and  he  offered  to 
place  him  in  independent  circumstances  if  he  would  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  the  advancement  of  his  works.  The 
offer  was,  however,  declined,  Mr.  Chadwick  probably  fore- 
seeing that  the  inheritance  of  the  old  jurist's  principles 
might  hinder  his  freedom  in  life ;  and,  with  a  manly  inde- 
pendence, he  doubtless  felt  desirous  of  carving  out  for 
himself  his  own  career. 

Mr.  Chadwick  completed  his  law  studies,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  November,  1830,  He  was  preparing  to  enter 
upon  the  practice  of  common  law,  occasionally  contributing 
articles  to  the  Westminster,  when  he  was,  in  1832,  appointed 
a  commissioner,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Southwood  Smith 
and  Mr.  Tooke,  to  investigate  the  question  of  Factory  Labor, 
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wliich  Lord  Ashley  and  Mr.  Sadler  were  at  that  time 
strongly  pressing  on  public  attention.  The  sanitary  idea 
again  found  opportunity  for  expression  in  the  report  of  the 
commission,  which  referred  to  "  defective  drainage,  ventila- 
tion, water  supply,"  and  the  like,  as  causes  of  disease,  — 
acting,  concurrently  with  excessive  toil,  to  depress  the  health 
and  shorten  the  lives  of  the  factory  population. 

In  the  same  year  (1832)  an  important  Commission  of 
Inquiry  was  appointed  by  Lord  Grey's  government,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  England  and 
Wales.  Mr.  Chadwick  was  appointed  one  of  the  assistant 
commissioners,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  evidence  on  the 
subject;  and  the  districts  of  London  and  Berkshire  were 
allotted  to  him.  His  report,  which  was  published  in  the 
following  year,  is  a  model  of  what  a  report  should  be.  It  is 
full  of  information,  admirably  classified  and  arranged,  and 
so  racy,  by  virtue  of  the  fects  brought  to  light,  and  the  care 
taken  to  preserve  the  very  words  of  the  witnesses  as  they 
were  spoken,  that  the  report  may  be  read  with  interest  by 
even  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of  blue-books. 

Mr.  Chadwick  showed  himself  so  thoroughly  master  of  the 
entire  subject,  —  his  suggestions  were  so  full  of  practical 
value,  —  that  he  was,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  the 
report,  advanced  from  the  post  of  assistant  commissioner  to 
that  of  chief  conunissioner :  and  he  largely  shared,  with  Mr. 
Senior,  in  the  labors  and  honors  of  the  commissioners'  report 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1834,  and  also  in 
the  famous  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act  passed  in  August  of 
the  same  year,  in  which  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
missioners were  substantially  adopted  and  formalized. 

One  may  venture  to  say  now,  without  fear  of  being  con- 
tradicted, that  that  law  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  that  has 
been  placed  on  the  statute-book  in  modem  times.  And  yet 
no  law  was  more  unpopular  than  this  was  for  years  after  it 
was  enacted.     But  Mr.  Chadwick  never  ceased  to  have  per- 
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feet  faith  in  tlie  soundness  of  the  principles  on  which  it  wa? 
based,  and  he  was  indefatigable  in  defending  and  establishing 
it  He  is,  indeed,  a  man  who  has  never  failed  in  the  cour- 
age needM  to  enable  him  to  do  the  right  thing,  even  though 
it  should  be  the  unpopular  thing.  It  has  been  well  said,  that 
**  to  become  popular  is  an  easy  thing ;  but  to  do  unpopular 
justice,  —  that  requires  a  Man."  And  Edwin  Chadwick 
was  unquestionably  such  a  man. 

While  burrowing  amidst  the  voluminous  evidence  on  the 
Poor  Laws,  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  sanitary  idea.  All  his 
reports  were  strongly  impressed  with  it ;  and  in  them  not  less 
than  one  fourth  of  the  then  existing  pauperism  was  traced  to 
preventible  causes  of  disease.  Mr.  Chadwick's  minute  inves- 
tigations into  the  condition  of  the  laboring  population,  and 
of  the  poor  generally,  gave  him  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  physical  evils  that  were  preying  on  the  community, 
carrying  them  prematurely  out  of  existence  by  fevers,  con- 
sumption, and  cholera;  and  the  sanitary  idea  took  firmer 
possession  of  his  mind  than  ever. 

One  day,  in  1838,  when  engaged  in  his  then  official  voca- 
tion of  Secretary  to  the  Poor-Law  Commission,  ^  an  officer' 
of  the  Whitechapel  Union  entered  hastily  the  Board-room 
of  the  Poor-Law  Ck>mmission,  and,  with  a  troubled  counte- 
nance, informed  the  secretary  that  a  terrible  fever  had 
broken  out  around  a  stagnant  pool  in  Whitechapel ;  that 
the  people  were  dying  by  scores ;  and  that  the  extreme 
malignity  of  the  cases  gave  reason  to  apprehend  that  they 
were  allied  to  Asiatic  cholera.  On  hearing  this  the  Board, 
at  our  sanitary  reformer's  instance,  immediately  appointed 
Drs.  Amott,  Kay,  and  Southwood  Smith  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  this  alarming  mortality,  and  generally  to  report  on 
the  sanitary  condition  of  London.  Drs.  Amott  and  Kay 
sent  in  a  joint  report,  and  Dr.  Smith  a  separate  supple- 
mental one ;  in  which,  amongst  other  things,  the  pernicious 
effects  of  the  foul  water  sold  in  London  were  ably  set  forth. 
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These  reports  were  circulated  to  the  extent  of  4,000  of 
5,000  copies."  * 

This  inquiry  ripened  at  length  into  the  sanitary  inquiry, 
into  which  Mr.  Chadwick  threw  his  prodigious  industry  and 
energy.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  been  engaged  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  "  as  to  the  best  means 
of  establishing  an  efficient  constabulary  force  in  England 
and  Wales;"  the  evidence  taken  in  which  inquiry  Mr. 
Chadwick  embodied  in  a  report  as  interesting  as  a  novel  of 
Dickens,  atfording  the  most  curious  insight  into  the  modes 
of  living,  the  customs  and  habits,  of  the  lowest  dasses  of 
the  population.  When  this  question  had  been  dismissed, 
Mr.  Chadwick  proceeded  to  devote  himself  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  great  work  of  his  life,  —  the  Sanitary  Move- 
ment The  Bishop  of  London,  in  1839,  moved  in  the 
Lords,  that  the  inquiry  which  had  been  made  at  Mr.  Chad- 
wick's  instance  by  Drs.  Southwood  Smith,  Amott,  and  Kay, 
into  the  sanitary  state  of  the  metropolis,  should  be  extended 
to  the  whole  population,  city,  rural,  and  manufacturing,  of 
England  and  Wales.  Some  residents  in  Edinburgh  also 
petitioned  that  Scotland  might  be  included ;  and  accordingly, 
in  August,  1839,  Lord  John  Russell  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Poor-Law  Board,  authorizing  them  by  royal  command 
to  extend  to  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  the  inquiry  into  pre- 
ventible  disease  which  had  already  been  gone  through  with 
in  regard  to  the  metropolis.  On  Mr.  Chadwick  devolved 
the  onerous  task  of  setting  on  foot  and  superintending  the 
inquiry  throughout,  of  sifting  evidence,  and  of  afterwards 
classifying  and  condensing  the  information  for  the  purposes 
of  publication. 

The  first  Report  on  the  Health  of  Towns  was  ready  for 
publication  in  1842  ;  and  its  preparation  was  altogether  the 
work*  of  Mr.  Chadwick.  It  ought  to  have  appeared  as  the 
Official  Report  of  the  Poor-Law  Board ;  but  as  the  oommis- 
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sioners  (some  of  whom  were  at  variance  with  Mr.  Chadwick 
with  respect  to  the  admiaistration  of  the  New  Poor-Law) 
refused  to  assume  the  responsibilitj  of  a  document  which 
contained  much  that  must  necessarily  offend  many  influential 
public  bodies,  Mr.  Chadwick  took  the  responsibility  on  him- 
self, and  it  was  published  as  hU  report,  —  which,  indeed,  it 
was,  —  and  accepted  fiom  him  as*  such  by  the  commission- 
ers. 

The  amount  of  dry,  hard  work  encountered  by  Mr.  Chad- 
wick in  the  preparation  of  this  and  his  other  reports  can 
scarcely  be  estimated,  except  by  those  who  know  something 
of  the  labor  involved  in  extracting  from  masses  of  evidence, 
written  and  printed,  sent  in  from  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
only  the  most  striking  results  bearing  on  the  question  in 
hand  which  are  deemed  worthy  of  publication.  The  moun- 
tains of  paper  which  Mr.  Chadwick  has  thus  bored  through 
in  his  lifetime  are  inmiense;  and  could  they  now  be  pre- 
sented before  him  in  one  pile,  they  would  appall  even  hit 
stout  heart  I 

The  sensation  excited  throughout  the  country  by  the  pub- 
lication of  Mr.  Chadwick's  Sanitary  Beport  was  immense. 
Such  a  revelation  of  the  horrors  lying  concealed  beneath  the 
fair  surface  of  our  modem  Christian  civilization  had  never 
been  made  before.  But  Mr.  Chadwick  had  no  idea  of 
merely  exciting  a  sensation ;  he  had  an  object  in  view, 
which  he  persistently  pursued.  The  report  was  nothing, 
unless  followed  by  legislative  enactments,  which,  indeed, 
shortly  followed.  A  sanitary  party  was  formed ;  and  the 
ministers  for  the  time  being,  of  both  sides  in  politics,  were 
its  influential  leaders,  giving  practical  effect  to  the  sanitary 
idea. 

Mr.  Chadwick  followed  up  this  report  in  the  following 
year  by  another  elaborate  report  on  the  practice  of  interment 
of  towns,  —  a  work  which  extended  and  enforced  the  views 
of  Mr.  Walker  on  this  subject 
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A  Sankary  Commission  was  appointed  in  1844,  to  con- 
sider the  whole  question  in  its  practical  bearings.  The 
Commission  published  two  reports,  with  a  yiew  to  legislation ; 
but  the  Free-Trade  struggle  interfered,  and  little  was  done 
for  several  years.  Meanwhile  our  sanitary  reformer  was 
occupied  as  a  commissioner  in  inquiring  into  the  condition  of 
the  metropolis.  This  Commission  published  three  reports, 
in  which  the  defective  drainage,  sewage,  and  water-supply 
of  London  were  discussed  in  detail;  and  these  have  recently 
been  followed  by  important  acts  of  legislation. 

We  cannot  here  enter  upon  any  description  of  Mr.  Chad- 
wick's  numerous  valuable  reports ;  but  will  mention  his 
report  (published  in  1845)  on  the  Drainage,  Paving,  Cleans- 
ing, and  Water-supply  of  Towns,  as  one  of  the  ablest  state 
papers  ever  issued  fix)m  a  government  office. 

The  sanitary  idea  at  length  had  its  triumph  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1848,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Greneral  Board  of  Health  (of  which  Mr.  Chadwick 
was  a  member)  to  superintend  its  administration.  Numer- 
ous supplemental  measures  have  since  been  enacted,  with  a 
view  to  carrying  into  practical  effect  the  sanitary  principles 
enunciated  by  Mr.  Chadwick  and  adopted  by  the  Board. 
They  published  reports,  from  time  to  time,  full  of  valuable 
information :  for  instance,  in  reference  to  the  application  of 
sewage  water  to  agricultural  purposes;  on  Epidemic  Cholera; 
on  Quarantine;  on  Drainage;  on  Public  Lodging-Houses ; 
and  the  like.  The  sanitary  movement,  in  short,  became  a 
"great  fact;"  and  that  it  is  so,  we  have  mainly  to  thank 
Edwin  Chadwick,  the  missionary  oi  the  Sanitary  Idea.  It 
is  true,  he  has  recently  been  summarily  dismissed  &om  his 
position  of  influence  at  the  Board  of  Health,  —  partly 
through  spleen,  but  chiefly  because  of  his  own  unaccom- 
inodating  nature,  —  unaccommodating  especially  to  petty 
local  authorities  and  individual  interests  opposed  to  the 
public  good.  But  with  all  thinking  and  impartial  men, 
17* 
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his  character  stands  as  high  as  it  did.    At  all  ^Tents,  his 
works  will  remam. 

We  do  not  know  a  more  striking  instance  than  that  pre- 
sented by  this  gentleman's  career,  of  the  large  amount  of 
good  which  a  man  strongly  possessed  by  a  beneficent  idea 
can  accomplish,  provided  he  have  only  the  force  of  purpose 
and  perseverance  to  follow  it  up.  Mr.  Chadwick  abo  for- 
nishes  an  illustration  of  this  truth,  —  that  a  true  man,  of 
high  and  original  powers,  works  for  the  service  of  humanity 
and  not  for  the  honors  which  it  has  to  bestow.  Though  he 
is  not  an  actual  legislator,  he  has  nevertheless  been  the 
mover  of  more  wise  measures  than  any  legislator  of  our 
time.  He  has  possessed  the  legislature  with  his  leading 
Idea ;  and  he  has  created  a  public  opinion  out  of  doors  in 
favor  of  sanitary  reform  which  will  not  let  them  lag,  even  if 
they  would.  Take  him  in  all,  Edwin  Chadwick  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  practical  men.  If  he  be  not  esteemed  in 
fatare  times  as  a  Clarkson  or  a  Howard,  it  will  not  be  be- 
cause he  has  not  deserved  tiiis.  He  certainly  deserves  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  practical  benefactors  of  his 
kind. 

We  conclude  our  sketch  with  an  account  of  a  somewhat 
remarkable  interview,  which  took  place  some  years  ago  be- 
tween Mr.  Chadwick  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  which 
is  not  without  its  interest  for  the  general  reader. 

At  tiie  time  of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Paris,  in  1854,  a 
deputation  from  England,  of  whom  Mr.  Chadwick  was  one, 
had  occasion  to  wait  upon  the  Emperor  at  his  palace  of  St. 
Cloud.  We  give  the  account  of  the  interview  exactiy  as 
related  to  us  by  one  who  was  present,  and  it  will  be  found 
to  bring  out  something  of  the  humor  of  Louis  Napoleon,  as 
well  as  the  peculiarities  which  characterize  Mr.  Edwin 
Chadwick. 

The  appointment  was  arranged  for  Sunday  afternoon,  at  two 
o'clock,  and  the  deputation  was  punctual.     The  Emperor, 
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howeyer,  was  engaged  on  business  with  members  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps,  and  could  not  receive  them  for  nearly  an 
hour :  but,  with  prompt  decision,  he  ordered  the  Galleries 
of  Art  to  be  thrown  open,  and  trusted  the  gentlemen  &om 
England  would  be  able  to  amuse  themselves  for  a  short  time. 
His  thoughtful  kindliness  was  well  calculated  to  make  a 
favorable  impression,  and  the  time  indeed  seemed  short  when 
it  was  announced  that  the  Emperor  was  waiting.  On  enter- 
ing the  audience-chamber.  Lord  Cowley  handed  to  an  attend- 
ant the  names  of  those  forming  the  deputation,  who  took 
their  places  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written.  The 
attendant  withdrew,  and  soon  after  the  Emperor  entered  ac- 
companied by  some  of  his  officers  of  state.  Lord  Cowley  in- 
troduced the  head  of  the  deputation  by  name,  who  read  an 
address,  to  which  the  Emperor  replied  in  familiar  terms,  and 
then,  appix>aching  the  leader  of  the  deputation,  and  speaking  to 
him  by  name,  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand  and  bade  him 
welcome.  There  was  nothing  surprising  in  this,  because  it 
was  natural  to  suppose  that  his  name  might  be  remembered. 
But  when  he  passed  along  the  semicircle,  and  shook  each  by 
the  hand,  and  spoke  to  him  by  name,  without  reference  to 
any  document,  they  were  absolutely  amazed.  After  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  they  would  enjoy  their  visit  to  Paris 
the  Emperor  returned  to  Mr.  Chadwick,  when  the  following 
dialogue  took  place :  — 

"  Well,  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  how  do  you  enjoy  Paris  ?  " 
"  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  I  enjoy  Paris  much,  and 
being  here  on  a  special  mission,  as  your  Majesty  is  aware, 
I  shall  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  report  faithfully,  and  to  the 
best  of  my  judgment,  on  matters  connected  with  the  inquiry.*' 
"  I  hope  your  report  will  be  favorable,  Mr.  Chadwick." 
"  In  many  respects  entirely  so ;  but  in  others  not     All 
that  meets  the  eye  is  beautiful,  and  I  find  much  that  is 
worthy  of  imitation.      But — "  and    here    Mr.  Chadwick 
paused. 
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"  But —  I  suppose  you  were  about  to  add,  Mr.  Chadwick 
—  but  all  that  meets  the  nose  is  not  so  agreeable."  (The 
Emperor  here  smiled,  —  so  did  the  deputation.) 

"  In  this  presence,"  replied  Mr.  Chadwick,  "  I  should  not 
have  ventured  to  saj  so  much,  but  jour  Majesty  has  ac- 
curately interpreted  the  thought  I  wished  to  convey." 

^^  Could  you  suggest  any  remedy,  Mr.  Chadwick  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly,  your  Majesty  I  Nothing  could  be  easier 
than  the  drainage  of  Paris.  The  area  of  the  city  is  small, 
and  the  gradient  so  good,  that  the  system  might  be  made  the 
most  perfect,  and  the  Paris  atmosphere  the  purest  of  any 
dty  in  the  world." 

"  Would  you  drain  the  refuse  matter  of  Paris  into  the 
Seine,  as  you  drain  London  into  the  Thames,  Mr.  Chadwick  ?  " 

"  No,  your  Majesty ;  that  has  been  found  to  be  a  terrible 
mistake ;  and  we  are  about  to  entirely  change  the  system. 
We  have  in  England  a  town  drained  on  what  we  consider  a 
model  system.  I  refer  to  the  town  of  Rugby.  The  author- 
ities have  completed  their  drainage,  and  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  an  enterprising  agriculturist,  who  pays  a 
certain  fixed  sum  per  annum  for  the  entire  sewage,  of  which 
he  takes  possession  at  the  boundary  of  the  town,  and,  by 
means  of  pipes  laid  at  his  own  cost,  conveys  it  to  such  points 
of  his  £9mn  as  will  enable  him  best  to  spread  it  equally  all 
over  his  land.  And  the  result  is,  that  he  has  several  crops 
of  grass  in  each  year  of  immense  weight  and  value." 

"Do  you  mean,  Mr.  Chadwick,  that  your  enterprising 
agriculturist  spreads  that  unpleasant  stuff  on  the  green 
grass?" 

"  I  do,  your  Majesty." 

"  Then  it  must  be  very  unpleasant  to  sit  upon ! " 

The  whimsicality  of  this  remark  broke  down  all  restraint 
The  deputation  laughed  outright,  and  in  their  laughter  the 
Emperor  heartily  joined. 

Here  was  a  fine  opening  for  a  bucolic  member  of  the 
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deputation,  who  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  stepping 
forward  to  enlighten  the  Emperor.  He  begged  to  assure  his 
Majesty  that  it  was  neither  unpleasant,  nor  dangerous  to 
health.  It  was  the  nature  of  all  vegetation  to  greedily  ab- 
sorb the  food  suitable  to  it.  Sewage  matter  was  the  natural 
food  of  plants,  and  — 

The  Emperor,  however,  fearing  a  tedious  lecture  upon 
agricultural  chemistry,  suddenly  turned  from  his  new  friend, 
and  again  addressed  himself  to  his  imperturbable  friend 
Chadwick. 

^'If  your  time  admits,  Mr.  Chadwick,  perhaps  you  will 
kindly  proceed,  and  give  me  a  few  practical  hints  as  to  the 
how  of  the  case  ?  " 

^'  Your  Majesty  will  allow  that,  of  all  places,  the  greatest 
demand  for  vegetables  of  every  variety  exists  in  Paris.  To 
economize  labor,  and  thus  lessen  the  cost  of  a  prime  neces- 
sity of  food,  is  a  question  well  worthy  the  consideration  of 
your  Majesty.  The  surrounding  land  is  hungry  for  the  ref- 
use of  your  city,  and  every  visitor  cries,  '  Away  with  it ! ' 
By  a  proper  and  simple  system,  arrangements  might  be  made 
by  which,  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  of  Paris,  a  larger 
quantity  of  vegetables  might  be  produced  than  is  now  ob- 
tained from  a  radius  of  fifty  miles.  Your  houses  are  so  high, 
that  they  are  almost  like  perpendicular  streets,  and  half  drain 
themselves  by  simple  gravity.  The  gradients  are  all  good, 
and  only  require  the  necessary  pipes  and  a  sufficient  supply 
of  water.  But,  in  my  humble  opinion,  if  your  Majesty  wills 
it,  the  work  is  half  done." 

"  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  the  gentlemen  present ; 
and  if  I  can  do  anything  to  make  your  stay  in  Paris  more 
pleasant,  let  your  wishes  be  made  known  through  the  Minis- 
ter, and  they  shall  be  promptly  attended  to.  I  shall  appoint 
a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  question  Mr.  Chadwick  has 
introduced ;  and  should  they  find  it  necessary  to  visit  London 
for  ftirther  information,  I  assume  they  may  reckon  upon  re- 
ceiving the  assistance  of  this  deputation  ?  " 
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A  promise  to  that  effect  was  given ;  and  here  the  inter- 
view might  have  closed.  But  Mr.  Chadwick  desired  another 
last  word,  and,  moving  a  step  in  advance,  he  said :  — 

"  It  was  the  boast  of  Augustus,  that  he  found  Eome  brick, 
and  left  it  marble ;  but  it  will  be  a  greater,  a  wiser,  and  a 
prouder  boast,  if,  in  the  time  to  come,  it  can  be  truly  said, 
*  The  Emperor  Napoleon  the  Third  found  Paris  offensivelj 
odorous,  and  left  it  sweet  1 " 

The  Emperor  seemed  greatly  pleased  with  these  parting 
words  of  the  sanitary  philosopher,  and  the  deputation  with- 
drew amidst  general  hilarity. 

The  unexpected  frankness,  familiarity,  and  humor  of  the 
Emperor,  during  the  interview,  astonished  everybody ;  and, 
to  judge  from  the  look  of  surprise  which  the  faces  of  his 
attendants  expressed,  it  was  quite  clear  that  it  was  to  them 
an  unusual  scene.  That  Louis  Napoleon  thoroughly  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  interview,  there  can  be  no  doubt  But 
whether  he  laughed  with,  or  at,  the  deputation,  no  one  now 
can  tell ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  secrets  which  time  itself  will  be 
unable  to  divulge.  It  is,  nevertheless,  gratifying  to  find  that 
the  plans  introduced  in  a  way  so  peculiar  are  being  gradu- 
ally carried  out ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  the 
ideal  of  Mr.  Chadwick  may  be  more  than  accomplished,  arid 
that  Paris  will  eventually  be,  not  only  the  most  beautiful,  but 
also  one  of  the  healthiest,  because  one  of  the  purest,  cities  in 
the  world. 
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THE  name  of  Bobert  Nicoll  will  always  take  high  rank 
among  the  poets  of  Scotland.  He  was  one  of  the 
many  illustrious  Scotchmen  who  have  risen  up  to  adom  the 
lot  of  toil,  and  reflect  honor  on  the  class  from  which  they 
have  sprung,  —  the  laborious  and  hard-working  peasantry 
of  their  land.  Nicoll,  like  Bums,  was  a  man  of  whom  those 
who  live  in  poor  men's  huts  may  well  be  proud.  They 
declare,  from  day  to  day,  that  intellect  is  of  no  class,  but 
that  even  in  abodes  of  the  deepest  poverly  there  are  warm 
hearts  and  noble  minds,  wanting  but  the  opportunity  and  the 
circumstances  to  enable  them  to  take  their  place  as  honora- 
ble and  zealous  laborers  in  the  work  of  human  improvement 
and  Christian  progress. 

The  life  of  Bobert  Nicoll  was  not  one  of  much  variety  of 
incident  It  was,  alas !  brought  to  an  early  close ;  for  he 
died  almost  ere  he  had  reached  manhood.  But  in  his  short 
allotted  span,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  he  lived  mare 
than  most  men  have  done  who  reach  their  threescore  years 
and  ten.  He  was  bom  of  hard-working,  God-fearing  par- 
ents, in  the  year  1814,  at  the  little  village  of  Tulliebelton, 
situated  near  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  Hills,  in  Perthshire. 
At  an  early  period  of  his  life,  his  father  had  rented  the  small 
farm  of  Ordie-braes;  but  having  been  unsuccessful  in  his 
famiing,  and  falling  behind  with  his  rent,  his  home  was 
broken  up  by  the  laird ;  the  farm-stocking  was  sold  off  by 
public  roup ;  and  the  poor  man  was  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a 
common  day-laborer. 
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Robert  was  the  second  of  a  family  of  seven  children,  six 
sons  and  one  daughter,  the  "  sister  Margaret "  of  whom  the 
poet  afterwards  spoke  and  wrote  so  affectionately.  Out  of 
the  bare  weekly  income  of  a  day-laborer,  there  was  not,  as 
might  be  inferred,  much  to  spare  for  schooling.  But  the 
mother  was  an  intelligent,  active  woman,  and  assiduously 
devoted  herself  to  the  culture  of  her  children.  She  taught 
them  to  read,  and  gave  them  daily  lessons  in  the  Assembly's 
Catechism ;  so  that  before  being  sent  to  school,  which  they 
all  were  in  due  course,  this  good  and  prudent  mother  had 
laid  the  foundations  in  them  of  a  sound  moral  and  religious 
education. 

"  My  mother,"  says  NicoU,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  in  her 
early  years,  was  an  ardent  book-woman.  When  she  became 
poor,  her  time  was  too  precious  to  admit  of  its  being  spent 
in  reading,  and  I  generally  read  to  her  while  she  was  work- 
ing; for  she  took  care  that  the  children  should  not  want 
education.'' 

Bobert's  subsequent  instruction  at  school  included  the 
common  branches  of  reading,  writing,  and  accounts;  the 
remainder  of  his  education  was  his  own  work.  He  became 
a  voracious  reader,  laying  half  the  parish  under  contribution 
for  books.  A  circulating  library  was  got  up  in  the  neigh- 
boring village  of  Auchtergaven,  which  the  lad  managed  to 
connect  himself  with,  and  his  mind  became  stored  apace. 

Bobert,  like  the  rest  of  the  children,  when  he  became  big 
enough  and  old  enough,  was  sent  out  to  field-work,  to  con- 
tribute by  the  aid  of  his  slender  gains  towards  the  common 
store.  At  seven  he  was  sent  to  the  herding  of  cattle,  an 
occupation,  by  the  way,  in  which  many  distinguished  Scotch- 
men —  Bums,  James  Ferguson,  Mungo  Park,  Dr.  Murray 
(the  Orientalist),  and  James  Hogg  —  spent  their  early 
years.  In  winter,  Nicoll  attended  the  school  with  his  "  fee." 
When  occupied  in  herding,  the  boy  had  always  a  book  for 
his  companion ;  and  he  read  going  to  his  work  and  retuniing 
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from  it.  While  engaged  in  tlds  humble  vocation  he  read 
most  of  the  Waverley  novels.  At  a  future  period  of  his 
life,  he  says,  "  I  can  yet  look  back  with  no  common  feelings 
on  the  wood  in  which,  while  herding,  I  read  Kenilworth." 
Probably  the  perusal  of  that  beautiful  fiction  never  gave  a 
purer  pleasure,  even  in  the  stately  halls  of  rank  and  fashion, 
than  it  gave  to  the  poor  herd-boy  in  the  wood  at  Tullie- 
belton. 

When  twelve  years  of  age,  Robert  was  taken  from  the 
herding,  and  went  to  work  in  the  garden  of  a  neighboring 
proprietor.  Shortly  after,  when  about  thirteen,  he  began  to 
scribble  his  thoughts,  and  to  string  rhymes  together.  About 
this  time  also,  as  one  of  his  intimate  friends  has  told  us,  he 
passed  through  a  strange  phasis  of  being.  He  was  in  the 
practice  of  relating  to  his  companions  the  most  wonderful 
and  incredible  stories  as  facts,  —  stories  that  matched  the 
wonders  of  the  Arabian  Tales,  —  and  evidencing  the  inor- 
dinate ascendency  at  that  time  of  his  imagination  over  the 
other  faculties  of  his  mind.  The  tales  and  novel  literature, 
which,  in  conmion  with  all  other  kinds  of  books,  he  devoured 
with  avidity,  probably  tended  to  the  development  of  this 
disease  (for  such  it  really  seemed  to  be)  in  his  young  and 
excitable  nature.  As  for  the  verses  which  he  then  wrote, 
they  were  not  at  all  such  as  satisfied  himself;  for,  despairing 
of  ever  being  able  to  write  the  English  language  correctiy, 
he  gathered  all  his  papers  together  and  made  a  bonfire  of 
them,  resolving  to  write  no  more  "  poetry  "  for  the  present. 
He  became,  however,  the  local  correspondent  of  a  provin- 
cial newspaper  circulating  in  the  district,  furnishing  it  with 
weekly  paragraphs  and  scraps  of  news,  on  the  state  of  the 
weather,  crops,  &c.  His  return  for  this  service  was  an  oc- 
casional copy  of  the  paper,  and  the  consequence  attendant  on 
being  the  "  correspondent  *'  of  the  village.  But  another  per- 
son was  afterwards  found  more  to  the  liking  of  the  editor  of 
the  paper,  and  Robert,  to  his  chagrin,  lost  his  profitless  post 
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Nicoll's  next  change  was  an  important  one  to  him.  He 
left  his  native  hamlet  and  went  into  the  world  of  active  life. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  grocer 
and  wine-merchant  in  Perth.  There  he  came  in  contact 
with  business,  and  activity,  and  opinion.  The  time  was 
stirring  with  agitation.  The  Reform  movement  had  passed 
over  the  face  of  the  country  like  a  tornado,  raising  millions 
of  minds  to  action.  The  exciting  effects  of  the  agitation  on 
the  intellects  and  sympathies  of  the  youth  of  that  day  are 
still  remembered  ;  and  few  there  were  who  did  not  feel  more 
or  less  influenced  by  them.  The  excitable  mind  of  NicoU  was 
one  of  the  first  to  be  influenced ;  he  burned  to  distinguish 
himself  as  a  warrior  on  the  people's  side ;  he  had  longings 
infinite  after  popular  enlargement,  enfranchisement,  and  hap- 
piness. His  thoughts  shortly  found  vent  in  verse,  and  he 
became  a  poet  He  joined  a  debating-society,  and  made 
speeches.  Every  spare  moment  of  his  time  was  devoted  to 
self-improvement,  —  to  the  study  of  grammar,  to  the  reading 
of  works  on  political  economy,  and  to  poHtics  in  all  their 
forms.  In  the  course  of  one  summer,  he  several  times  read 
through  with  attention  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  not  im- 
probably with  an  eye  to  some  future  employment  on  the 
newspaper  press.  He  also  read  Milton,  Locke,  and  Bentham, 
and  devoured  with  avidity  all  other  books  that  he  could  lay 
hands  on.  The  debating-society  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected proposed  to  start  a  periodical,  and  NicoU  undertook 
to  write  a  tale  for  the  first  number.  The  periodical  did  not 
appear,  and  the  taJe  was  sent  to  Johnstone's  Edinburgh  Mag- 
azine, where  it  was  pubhshed  under  the  title  of  "  Jessie 
Ogilvy,"  to  the  no  small  joy  of  the  writer.  It  decided 
Nicoll's  vocation,  —  it  determined  him  to  be  an  author.  He 
proclaimed  his  Eadicalism,  —  his  resolution  to  "stand  by 
his  order,"  that  of  "  the  many."  His  letters  to  his  relatives, 
about  this  time,  are  full  of  political  allusions.  He  was  work- 
ing very  hard,  too,  —  attending  in  his  mistress's  shop,  fsx>m 
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6even  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  and  afterwards  sitting 
up  to  read  and  write ;  rising  earlj  in  the  morning,  and  going 
forth  to  the  North  Inch  by  Aye  o'clock,  to  write  or  to  read 
until  the  hour  of  shop-opening.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
living  on  the  poorest  possible  diet,  —  literally  on  bread  and 
cheese,  and  water,  —  that  he  might  devote  every  possible 
farthing  of  his  small  gains  to  the  purposes  of  mental  im- 
provement. 

Few  constitutions  can  stand  such  intense  labor  and  pri- 
vation with  impunity ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  NicoU 
was  even  then  undermining  his  health,  and  sowing  the  seeds 
of  the  malady  which  in  so  short  a  time  after  was  to  bring 
him  to  his  grave.  But  he  was  eager  to  distinguish  himself 
in  the  field  of  letters,  though  but  a  poor  shop-lad  ;  and,  more 
than  all,  he  was  ambitious  to  be  independent,  and  have  the 
means  of  aiding  his  mother  in  her  humble  exertions  for  a 
living ;  never  losing  sight  of  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  that 
first  and  fastest  of  his  friends.  At  length,  however,  his 
health  became  seriously  impaired,  so  much  so  that  his  Perth 
apprenticeship  was  abruptly  brought  to  a  close,  and  he  was 
sent  home  by  his  mistress  to  be  nursed  by  his  mother  at 
Ordie  Braes,  —  not,  however,  before  he  had  contributed 
another  Radical  story,  entitled  "  The  Zingaro,"  a  poem  on 
"  Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray,"  and  an  article  on  "  The  Life 
and  Times  of  John  Milton,"  to  Johnstone's  Edinburgh  Mag- 
azine. An  old  friend  and  schoolfellow,  who  saw  him  in  the 
course  of  this  visit  to  his  mother's  house,  thus  speaks  of  him 
at  the  time :  "  Robert's  city  life  had  not  spoiled  him.  His 
acquaintance  with  men  and  books  had  improved  his  mind 
without  chilling  his  heart  At  this  time  he  was  frill  of  joy 
and  hope.  A  bright  literary  life  stretched  before  him.  His 
conversation  was  gay  and  sparkling,  and  rushed  forth  like  a 
stream  that  flows  through  flowery  summer  vales." 

His  health  soon  became  re-established,  and  he  then  paid  a 
visit  to  Edinburgh,  during  the  period  of  the  Grey  Festival, 
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—  and  there  met  his  kind  firiend  Mrs.  Johnstone,  William 
Tait,  Robert  Chambers,  Robert  Gilfillan,  and  others  known 
in  the  literary  world,  by  all  of  whom  he  was  treated  with 
much  kindness  and  hospitality.  His  search  for  literary  em- 
ployment, however,  which  was  the  main  cause  of  his  visit 
to  Edinburgh,  was  in  vain,  and  he  returned  home  disap- 
pointed, though  not  hopeless. 

He  was  about  twenty  when  he  went  to  Dundee,  there  to 
start  a  small  circulating  library.  The  project  was  not  very 
successful;  but  while  he  kept  it  going,  he  worked  harder 
than  ever  at  literary  improvement.  He  now  wrote  his 
Lyrics  and  Poems,  which,  on  their  publication,  were  ex- 
tremely well  received  by  the  press.  He  also  wrote  for  the 
liberal  newspapers  of  the  town,  delivered  lectures,  made 
speeches,  and  extended  his  knowledge  of  men  and  society. 
In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  in  February,  1836,  he  says : 
^No  wonder  I  am  busy.  I  am  at  this  moment  writing 
poetry :  I  have  almost  half  a  volume  of  a  novel  written ;  I 
have  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Kinloch  Monument 
Committee  ;  attend  my  shop ;  write  some  half-dozen  articles 
a  week  for  the  Advertiser ;  and,  to  crown  all,  I  have  Mien 
in  love."  At  last,  however,  finding  the  Hbrary  to  be  a  losing 
concern,  he  made  it  entirely  over  to  the  partner  who  had 
joined  him,  and  quitted  Dundee,  with  the  intention  of 
seeking  out  some  literary  employment  by  which  he  might 
live. 

The  Dundee  speculation  had  involved  Nicoll,  and  through 
him  his  mother,  in  debt,  though  to  only  a  small  amount 
This  debt  weighed  heavy  on  his  mind,  and  he  thus  opened 
his  heart  in  a  highly  characteristic  letter  to  his  parent  about 
it :  "  This  money  of  R.'s  (a  friend  who  had  lent  him  a  few 
pounds  to  commence  business  with)  hangs  like  a  millstone 
about  my  neck.  If  I  had  it  paid,  I  would  never  borrow 
again  from  mortal  man.  But  do  not  mistake  me,  mother ;  I 
am  not  one  of  those  men  who  faint  and  falter  in  the  great 
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battle  of  life.  God  has  given  me  too  strong  a  heart  for 
that.  I  look  upon  earth  as  a  place  where  every  man  is  set 
to  struggle,  and  to  work,  that  he  maj  be  made  humble  and 
pure-hearted,  and  fit  for  that  better  land  for  which  earth  is  a 
preparation,  —  to  which  earth  is  the  gate.  Cowardly  is  that 
man  who  bows  before  the  storm  of  life,  —  who  runs  not  the 
needftil  race  manfully,  and  with  a  cheerful  heart.  If  men 
would  but  consider  how  little  of  real  evil  there  is  in  all  the 
ills  of  which  they  are  so  much  a&aid,  —  poverty  included, 
-—  there  would  be  more  virtue  and  happiness,  and  less  world 
and  mammon  worship  on  earth  than  is.  I  think,  mother, 
that  to  me  has  been  given  talent ;  and  if  so,  that  talent  was 
given  to  make  it  useM  to  man.  To  man  it  cannot  be  made 
a  source  of  happiness  unless  it  be  cultivated ;  and  cultivated 
it  cannot  be  unless,  I  think,  little  [here  some  words  are 
obliterated] ;  and  much  and  well  of  purifying  and  enlight- 
ening the  soul.     This  is  my  philosophy ;  and  its  motto  is,  — 

'  Despair,  thy  name  is  written  on 
The  roll  of  common  men.* 

Half  tibe  unhappiness  of  life  springs  fix)m  looking  back  to 
griefs  which  are  past,  and  forward  with  fear  to  the  future. 
That  is  not  my  way.  I  am  determined  never  to  bend  to  the 
storm  that  is  coming,  and  never  to  look  back  on  it  afler  it 
has  passed.  Fear  not  for  me,  dear  mother;  for  I  feel 
myself  daily  growing  firmer,  and  more  hopeful  in  spirit. 
The  more  I  think  and  reflect,  —  and  thinking,  instead  of 
reading,  is  now  my  occupation,  —  I  feel  that,  whether  I  be 
growing  richer  or  not,  I  am  growing  a  wiser  man,  which  is 
fer  better.  Pain,  poverty,  and  all  the  other  wild  beasts  of 
life  which  so  affiright  others,  I  am  so  bold  as  to  think  I  could 
look  in  the  face  without  shrinking,  without  losing  respect  for 
myself,  faith  in  man's  high  destinies,  and  trust  in  Glod. 
There  is  a  point  which  it  costs  much  mental  toil  and  strug- 
gling to  gain,  but  which,  when  once  gained,  a  man  can  look 
down  from,  as  a  traveller  from  a  lofty  mountain,  (m  storms 
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raging  below,  while  he  is  walking  in  sunshine.  That  I  have 
yet  gained  this  point  in  life,  I  will  not  say,  but  I  feel  myself 
daily  nearer  it" 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1836,  Nicoll  succeeded,  through 
the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Tait,  of  Edinburgh,  in  obtaining 
an  appointment  as  editor  of  an  English  newspaper,  the 
Leeds  Times.  This  was  the  kind  of  occupation  for  which 
he  had  longed ;  and  he  entered  upon  the  arduous  labors  of 
his  office  with  great  spirit  During  his  year  and  a  half  of 
editorship  his  mind  seemed  to  be  on  fire ;  and  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  Parliamentary  contest  in  the  town  in  which  the 
paper  was  published,  he  wrote  in  a  style  which  to  some 
seemed  bordering  on  £renzy.  He  neither  gave  nor  took 
quarter.  The  man  who  went  not  so  far  as  he  did  in  political 
opinion  was  regarded  by  him  as  an  enemy,  and  denounced 
accordingly.  He  dealt  about  his  blows  with  almost  savage 
violence.  This  novel  and  daring  style,  however,  attracted 
attention  to  the  paper,  and  its  circulation  rapidly  increased, 
sometimes  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  hundred  a  week.  One 
can  scarcely  beHeve  that  the  tender-hearted  poet  and  the 
fierce  political  partisan  were  one  and  the  same  person,  or 
that  he  who  had  so  touchingly  written 

"  I  daxe  not  scorn  the  meanest  thing 
That  on  the  earth  doth  crawl," 

should  have  held  up  his  political  opponents,  in  the  words  of 
another  poet, 

"  To  grinning  scorn  a  sacrifice, 
And  endless  infamy." 

But  such  inconsistencies  are,  we  believe,  reconcilable  in 
the  mental  histories  of  ardent  and  impetuous  men.  Doubt- 
less, had  Nicoll  lived,  we  should  have  found  his  sympathies 
becoming  more  enlarged,  and  embracing  other  classes  besides 
those  of  only  one  form  of  political  creed.  One  of  his  friends 
once  asked  him  why,  like  Elliot,  he  did  not  write  political 
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poetry.  His  reply  was,  that  "  he  could  not :  when  writing 
politics,  he  could  be  as  wild  as  he  chose :  he  felt  a  vehement 
desire,  a  feeling  amounting  almost  to  a  wish,  for  vengeance 
upon  the  oppressor :  but  when  he  turned  to  poetry,  a  soften- 
ing influence  came  over  him,  and  he  could  be  bitter  no 
longer." 

His  literary  labors  while  in  Leeds  were  enormous.  He 
was  not  satisfied  with  writing  from  four  to  ^^v^  columns 
weekly  for  the  paper ;  but  he  was  engaged  at  the  same  time 
in  writing  a  long  poem,  a  novel,  and  in  furnishing  leading 
articles  for  a  new  Sheffield  newspaper.  In  the  midst  of  this 
tremendous  labor,  he  found  time  to  go  down  to  Dundee  to 
get  married  to  the  young  woman  with  whom  he  had  fallen 
in  love.  The  comfort  of  his  home  was  thus  increased, 
though  his  labors  continued  as  before.  They  soon  told  upon 
his  health.  The  clear  and  ruddy  complexion  of  the  youth 
grew  pallid ;  the  erect,  manly  gait  became  stooping ;  the  firm 
step  faltered;  the  lustrous  eye  dimmed;  and  health  gave 
place  to  debility :  the  worm  of  disease  waa  already  at  his 
heart  and  gnawing  away  his  vitals.  His  cough,  which  had 
never  entirely  lefl  him  since  his  Ulness,  brought  oh  by  selfi- 
imposed  privation  and  study  while  at  Perth,  again  appeared 
in  an  aggravated  form ;  his  breath  grew  short  and  thick ;  his 
cheeks  became  shrunken ;  and  the  hectic  flush  which  rarely 
deceives,  soon  made  its  appearance.  He  appeared  as  if  sud- 
denly to  grow  old ;  his  shoulders  became  contracted ;  he  ap- 
peared to  wither  up,  and  the  sap  of  life  to  shrink  from  his 
veins.  Need  we  detail  the  melancholy  progress  of  a  dis- 
ease which  is,  in  this  coimtry,  the  annual  fate  of  thousands. 

As  NicoU's  illness  increased,  he  expressed  an  anxious  de- 
sire to  see  his  mother,  and  she  was  informed  of  it  accord- 
ingly. She  was  very  poor,  and  little  able  to  afford  an 
expensive  journey  to  Yorkshire  by  coach ;  nevertheless  she 
contrived  to  pay  the  visit  to  her  son.  Afterwards,  when  a 
friend  inquired  how  she  had  been  able  to  incur  the  expense, 
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as  poor  Robert  was  in  no  condition  to  assist  her  even  to  the 
extent  of  the  coach  fare,  her  simple  but  noble  reply  was, 
"  Indeed,  Mr. ,  I  shore  for  the  siller/*  The  true  wo- 
man, worthy  mother  of  so  worthy  a  son,  earned  as  a  reaper 
the  means  of  honestly  and  independently  fulfilling  her  boy's 
dying  wish,  and  the  ardent  desire  of  her  own  loving  heart. 
So  soon  as  she  set  eyes  on  him  on  her  arrival  at  Leeds,  she 
felt  at  once  that  his  days  were  numbered. 

It  almost  seemed  as  if,  while  the  body  of  the  poet  decayed, 
his  mind  grew  more  active  and  excitable,  and  that,  as  the 
physical  powers  become  more  weakened,  his  sense  of  sym- 
pathy became  more  keen.  When  he  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion upon  a  subject  which  he  loved,  —  upon  human  pit>gre8S, 
the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  poor,  the  emancipation  of 
mind,  —  he  seemed  as  pne  inspired.  Usually  quiet  and 
reserved,  he  would  on  such  occasions  work  himself  into  a 
state  of  the  greatest  excitement.  His  breast  heaved,  his 
whole  £rame  was  agitated,  and  while  he  spoke,  his  large  lus- 
trous eyes  beamed  with  unwonted  fire.  His  wife  feared  such 
outbursts,  which  were  followed  by  sleepless  nights,  and  the 
aggravation  of  his  complaint. 

Throughout  the  whole  progress  of  his  diseaae,  down  to  the 
time  when  he  left  Leeds,  Nicoll  did  not  fail  to  produce  his 
usual  weekly  quota  of  literary  labor.  They  little  know, 
who  have  not  learnt  from  experience,  what  pains  and 
anxieties,  what  sorrows  and  cares,  lie  hid  under  the  columns 
of  a  daily  or  weekly  newspaper.  No  galley-slave  at  the  oar 
tugs  harder  for  life  than  the  man  who  writes  in  newspapers 
for  the  indispensable  of  daily  bread.  The  press  is  ever  at 
his  heels,  crying,  "  Give,  give  I "  and  well  or  ill,  gay  or  sad, 
the  Editor  must  supply  the  usual  complement  of  ^  leading 
article."  The  last  articles  poor  Nicoll  wrote  for  the  paper 
were  prepared  whilst  he  sat  up  in  bed,  propped  about  by 
pillows.  A  friend  entered  just  as  he  had  finished  them,  and 
found  him  in  a  state  of  high  excitement :  the  veins  on  his 
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forehead  were  turgid  and  his  eyes  bloodshot ;  his  whole  frame 
quivered,  and  the  perspiration  streamed  from  him.  He  had 
produced  a  pile  of  blotted  and  blurred  manuscript,  written  in 
his  usual  energetic  manner.  It  was  immediately  after  sent 
to  press.  These  were  the  last  leaders  he  wrote.  They  were 
shortly  after  followed  by  a  short  address  to  the  readers  of 
the  paper,  in  which  he  took  a  short  but  affectionate  farewell 
of  them,  stating  that  he  went  "  to  try  the  effect  of  his  native 
air,  as  a  last  chance  for  life.'* 

Ahnost  at  the  moment  of  his  departure  from  Leeds,  an 
incident  occurred  which  must  have  been  exceedingly  affect- 
ing to  Nicoll,  as  it  was  to  those  who  witnessed  it.  Ebenezer 
ElliottJ  the  "  Corn-Law  Rhymer,"  who  entertained  an  en- 
thusiastic admiration  for  the  young  poet,  had  gone  over  from 
Sheffield  to  deliver  a  short  course  of  lectures  to  the  Leeds 
Literary  Institution,  and  promised  himself  the  pleasure  of  a 
kindly  interview  with  Robert  Nicoll.  On  inquiring  about 
liim,  after  the  delivery  of  his  first  lecture,  he  was  distressed 
to  learn  the  sad  state  to  which  he  was  reduced.  "No 
words,"  says  Elliott,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  of  this  memoir, 
"  can  express  the  pain  I  felt  when  informed,  on  my  return  to 
my  inn,  that  he  was  dying,  and  that  if  I  would  see  him  I 
must  reach  his  dwelling  before  eight  o'clock  next  morning, 
at  which  hour  he  would  depart  by  railway  for  Edinburgh,  in 
the  hope  that  his  native  air  might  restore  him.  I  was  five 
minutes  too  late  to  see  him  at  his  house,  but  I  followed  him 
to  the  station,  where  about  a  minute  before  the  train  started 
he  was  pointed  out  to  me  in  one  of  the  carriages,  seated,  I  be- 
lieve, between  his  wife  and  his  mother.  I  stood  on  the  step 
of  the  carriage  and  told  him  my  name.  He  gasped,  —  they 
all  three  wept ;  but  I  heard  not  his  voice." 

The  invalid  reached  Newhaven,  near  Leith,  sick,  ex- 
hausted, distressed,  and  dying.  He  was  received  under  the 
hospitable  roof  of  Mrs.  Johnstone,  his  early  friend,  who 
tended  him  as  if  he  had  been  her  own  child.  Other  friends 
18 
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gathered  around  him,  and  contributed  to  smooth  his  dying 
couch.  It  was  not  the  least  of  NicoU's  distresses,  that  to- 
wards his  latter  end  he  was  tortured  by  the  horrors  of  des- 
titution ;  not  so  much  for  himself  as  for  those  who  were 
dependent  on  him  for  their  daily  bread.  A  generous  gift 
of  £  50  was  forwarded  by  Sir  William  Molesworth,  but 
NicoU  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  bounty ;  in  a  few  days  after, 
he  breathed  his  last  in  the  arm^  of  his  wife. 

The  remains  of  Robert  Nicoll  rest  in  a  narrow  spot  in 
Newhaven  Churchyard.  No  stone  marks  his  resting-place ; 
only  a  small  green  mound,  that  has  been  watered  by  the  tears 
of  the  loved  he  has  left  behind  him.  On  that  spot  the 
eye  of  Gk)d  dwells  ;  and  around'  the  precincts  of  the  poet's 
grave,  the  memories  of  friends  still  hover  with  a  fond  and 
melancholy  regret 

Robert  Nicoll  was  no  ordinary  man ;  Ebenezer  Elliott  has 
said  of  him,  "  Bums  at  his  age  had  done  nothing  like  him." 
His  poetry  is  the  very  soul  of  pathos,  tenderness,  and  sub- 
limity. We  might  almost  style  him  the  Scottish  Keats ; 
though  he  was  much  more  real  and  lifelike,  and  more  defi- 
nite in  his  aims  and  purposes,  than  Keats  was.  There  is  a 
truthftd  earnestness  in  the  poetry  of  Nicoll,  which  comes 
home  to  the  universal  heart.  Especially  does  he  give  utter- 
ance to  that  deep  poetry  which  lives  in  the  heart,  and  mur- 
murs in  the  lot  of  the  poor  man.  He  knew  and  felt  it  all, 
and  found  for  it  a  voice  in  his  exquisite  lyrics.  These  have 
truth  written  on  their  very  front ;  —  as  Nicoll  said  truly  to  a 
friend,  "  I  have  written  my  heart  in  my  poems  ;  and  rude, 
unfinished,  and  hasty  as  they  are,  it  can  be  read  there." 

«  We  are  lowly,"  «  The  Ha'  Bible,"  "  The  Hero,"  "  The 
Bursting  of  the  Chain,"  "  I  dare  not  scorn,"  and  numerous 
other  pieces  which  might  be  named,  are  inferior  to  few  things 
of  their  kind  in  the  English  language.  "  The  Ha'  Bible  "  is 
perhaps  not  unworthy  to  take  rank  with  "The  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night "  of  Robert  Bums.     It  is  as  follows :  — 
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"THE  HA»  BIBLE. 

**  Chief  of  the  Household  Gods 

Which  hallow  ScoUand's  lowly  cottage  homes  I 
While  looking  on  thy  signs, 

That  speak,  though  dumb,  deep  thought  upon  me  comes, — 
With  glad  yet  solemn  dreams  my  heart  is  stirred, 
Like  Childhood's  when  it  hears  the  carol  of  a  bird  I 

"  The  Mountains  old  and  hoar,  — 

The  chainless  Winds,  —  the  Streams  so  pure  and  free,  — 
The  God-enamelled  Flowers,  — 

The  waving  Forest,  —  the  eternal  Sea,  -*— 
The  Eagle  floating  o'er  the  mountain's  brow,  — 
Are  Teachers  aU;  but  oh !  they  are  not  such  as  thou ! 

"  0,  I  could  worship  theel 

Thou  art  a  gift  a  God  of  love  might  give; 
For  Love  and  Hope  and  Joy 

In  thy  Almighty-written  pages  live !  — 
The  Slave  who  reads  shall  never  crouch  again; 
For,  mind-inspired  by  thee,  he  bursts  his  feeble  chain! 

"God!  Unto  Thee  I  kneel. 

And  thank  Thee !  Thou  xmto  my  native  land  — 
Yea,  to  the  outspread  Earth  — 

Hast  stretched  in  love  Thy  Everlasting  hand, 
And  Thou  hast  given  Earth  and  Sea  and  Air,  — 
Yea,  all  that  heart  can  ask  of  Good  and  Pure  and  Fair! 

"  And,  Father,  Thou  hast  spread 

Before  men's  eyes  this  Charter  of  the  Free, 
That  all  Thy  Book  might  read, 

And  Justice  love,  and  Truth  and  Liberty. 
The  Gift  was  xmto  Men,  —  the  Giver  God  I 
Thou  Slave  I  it  stamps  thee  Man,  —  go  spurn  thy  weary  load 

"  Thou  doubly-precious  Book! 

Unto  thy  Hght  what  doth  not  Scotland  owe?  — 
Thou  teachest  Age  to  die. 

And  Youth  in  Truth  unsullied  up  to  grow  I 
In  lowly  homes  a  Comforter  art  thou,  — 
A  sunbeam  sent  from  God,  —  an  Everlasting  bow! 
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"  0*er  ihy  broad  ample  page 

How  many  dim  and  aged  eyes  have  pored? 
How  many  hearts  o^er  thee 

In  silence  deep  and  holy  have  adored? 
How  many  Mothers,  by  their  Infants*  bed. 
Thy  Holy,  Blessed,  Pnre,  Ghild-loving  words  have  read! 

"  And  o*er  thee  soft  yonng  hands 

Have  oft  in  truthful  plighted  Love  been  johied, 
And  thou  to  wedded  hearts 

Hast  been  a  bond,  —  an  altar  of  the  mind  I  — 
Above  all  kingly  power  or  kingly  law 
May  Scotland  reverence  aye  the  Bible  of  the  Ha* ! " 
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SAMUEL  BAMFORD,  the  Landloom  weaver  of  Lanca- 
shire, is  a  true  specimen  of  the  poet  of  the  working  class. 
Into  his  heart  the  sacred  fire  of  poetry  has  descended,  and 
the  music  of  his  lyre  is  not  the  less  sweet  that  his  mind  has 
been  tempered,  and  his  affections  tried,  by  persecution  and 
suffering.  Nor  has  stem  poverty,  which,  for  many  of  the 
best  years  of  his  life,  condenmed  him  to  work  hard  and  fare 
meanly,  in  any  wise  served  to  close  his  eyes  or  ears  to 
the  beauties  and  melodies,  of  nature,  whose  spirit-whispers 
have  spoken  eloquently  to  his  soul  on  the  mountain-side, 
and  in  his  home-valley;  and  which  have  often  found  for 
themselves  beautiful  and  cheerful  echoes  in  his  songs  and 
lyrics. 

Bamford  is  a  Lancashire  man  bom  and  bred,  —  an  inheri- 
tor of  that  sturdy  spirit  of  independence,  which  the  indomi- 
table old  Saxons  carried  with  them  into  the  forests  and  mo- 
rasses of  South  Lancashire,  when  driven  thither  before  the 
superior  discipline  and  prowess  of  the  mailed  Norman  men- 
at-arms,  —  a  spirit  which  they  have  retained  to  the  present 
day.  The  inhabitants  of  the  southwestern  districts  of  Lan- 
cashire are  a  robust,  manly,  industrious,  shrewd,  and  hard- 
headed  race.  They  have  peculiar  physical  characteristics, 
and  their  moral  features  correspond  to  them.  They  inhabit 
a  rugged  and  naturally  barren  district ;  deemed  unworthy  of 
being  taken  possession  of  by  the  followers  of  the  Norman  Wil- 
liam, who,  having  possessed  themselves  of  the  rich  pasture- 
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lands  of  the  low  country,  drove  their  former  occupiers  into  the 
morasses  of  the  interior,  and  the  forests  of  Pendle  and  Ros- 
sendale.  The  conquerors  then  built  fortresses  at  the  entrances 
of  all  the  valleys  commanding  the  "  wild  "  district,  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Kibble,  the  Lune,  and  the  Mersey,  the  ruins 
of  which  are  still  to  be  seen ;  and  thus  they  hemmed  in  the 
Saxon  foresters  who  would  not  consent  to  resign  their  inde- 
pendence. It  was  long,  indeed,  before  their  resistance  to  the 
Norman  authority  entirely  ceased ;  and  in  all  great  popular 
movements,  even  down  to  our  own  day,  the  men  of  these  dis- 
tricts have  usually  been  among  the  foremost  In  the  civil  wars 
of  the  Stuarts,  —  more  especially  during  the  "  Great  Rebel- 
lion '*  in  Charles  the  Firsf  s  time, — the  inhabitants  of  the  Lan- 
cashire forests  were  almost  to  a  man  on  the  side  of  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  first  open  encounter  in  which  blood  was  shed 
took  place  at  Manchester,  then,  as  now,  the  great  metropolis 
of  the  district  Bradshaw,  President  of  the  Council  of  the 
Commonwealth,  one  of  the  purest  of  the  great  pubHc  men 
of  that  period,  was  bom  in  the  forest  of  Bossendale,  in  the 
midst  of  a  bold  and  freedom-loving  population,  and  in  a  dis- 
trict calculated  to  develop  the  republican  tendencies  of  his 
nature.  Indeed,  the  resistance  which  the  people  of  that  dis- 
trict have  uniformly  offered  to  the  ascendant  aristocratic 
power  may  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  same  struggle  be- 
tween Norman  and  Saxon  which  formerly  ravaged  the  coun- 
try. And  to  this  day,  it  still  is,  in  some  measure,  a  struggle 
of  races  as  well  as  of  classes.  The  institutions  of  the  Con- 
queror have  never  been  heartily  recognized;  the  Church 
which  it  offered  has  been  rejected,  almost  the  whole  popula- 
tion being  even  now  extreme  Dissenters.  The  recent  Anti- 
Com-Law  agitation,  which  originated  with  and  was  virtually 
carried  by  the  men  of  Lancashire,  was  a  striking  instance  of 
the  hereditary  resistance  offered  even  to  this  day,  by  the 
men  of  Saxon  descent,  to  the  institutions  of  the  conquerors. 
In  such  a  district,  and  amid  such  a  people,  was  Samuel 
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Bamford  bom.  Though  sprung  from  poor  and  hard-working 
parents,  we  find  in  one  of  his  books,  presently  to  be  men- 
tioned, that  he  claims  gentle  blood ;  the  elder  branch  of  the 
lords  of  Bamford,  from  whom  our  poet  is  descended,  having 
lost  his  lands  by  rebellion  against  the  king  during  the  civil 
wars,  whilst  the  loyal  younger  brother,  at  the  Restoration, 
obtained  possession  of  the  estate.  The  birthplace  of  the 
subject  of  our  sketch  was  the  town  or  village  of  Middleton, 
near  Manchester,  where  he  first  saw  the  light,  in  February, 
1788.  His  parents  were  poor  but  respectable,  and  were 
deeply  imbued  with  religious  feelings,  belonging  to  the  then 
new  sect  which  followed  John  Wesley.  His  mother,  like 
the  mothers  of  most  men  of  strength  of  character  and  intel- 
lect, was  a  remarkable  woman,  —  and  to  a  strong  mind  in 
her  were  united  a  great  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  feeling, 
which  caused  her  no  less  to  sympathize  with  others  in  dis- 
tress, than  to  be  sensitive  of  wrongs  received  by  herself  and 
her  family  from  proud  and  unfeeling  relations.  The  father 
having  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  situation  in  the  Manchester 
workhouse,  the  family  removed  thither ;  but  small-pox  and 
fever  suddenly  fell  upon  them,  and  in  a  very  short  time  two 
of  the  children  were  carried  off  by  the  one,  and  Bamford's 
mother  and  uncle  by  the  other. 

His  father  having  contrax^ted  a  second  marriage  which 
turned  out  most  unhappily  for  the  children,  they  were  shortly 
ailer  sent  out  into  the  world  to  make  their  way  as  they  could, 
"  shorn  to  the  very  quick.*'  Samuel  had,  however,  by  this 
time  —  about  his  tenth  year  —  acquired  the  art  of  reading, 
and  already  become  a  devourer  of  such  books  as  he  could 
obtain.  His  school  education  was  very  scanty,  but  it  was 
sufficient  for  his  purpose  then.  He  read  all  sorts  of  roman- 
tic legions  and  ballads,  varied  by  Wesley's  Hymns,  and  Hop- 
kins and  Stemhold's  Psalms,  on  Sundays.  An  old  cobbler, 
whose  acquaintance  he  made,  taught  him  tunes  to  such  bal- 
lads as  "  Robin  Hood  "  and  "  Chevy  Chace ;  *'  and  also  excited 
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his  wonder,  hj  remarkable  ghost-stories,  and  accounts  of 
fairies,  witches,  and  wonderful  apparitions,  in  all  of  which  — 
like  most  of  the  Lancashire  peasantry  of  that  day  —  he  was 
a  rigid  believer. 

Bamford,  after  leaving  his  father^s  home  at  this  earlj  age, 
was  taken  to  reside  with  an  uncle  and  aunt  at  Middleton, 
where  the  monotony  of  the  bobbin-wheel  and  the  loom  soon 
cast  a  shade  over  his  buoyant  spirits.  A  merely  mechanical, 
gin-horse  employment,  like  that  now  before  him,  was  intol- 
erable to  his  mind ;  and  he  seized  the  opportunity  of  every 
piece  of  out-of-doors  drudgery  which  presented  itself  to 
escape  from  his  hated  in-doors  occupation. 

The  relations  with  whom  he  lived  were,  like  his  parents, 
of  the  Methodist  persuasion.  They  regularly  attended  chapel 
and  class,  and  were  frequently  visited  by  the  ministers  on 
the  circuit  Jonathan  Barker,  a  first-rate  preacher,  was  one 
of  the  favorites.  Jabez  Bunting,  then  a  very  young  preacher, 
excited  great  expectations,  but  when  in  the  pulpit  he  had  a 
most  unseemly  way  of  winking  both  eyelids  at  once,  like 
two  shutters,  which  caused  some  mirth  and  much  observa- 
tion amongst  the  youngsters  as  to  the  cause  of  it  John 
Gaulter  was  always  heard  with  pleasure,  both  in  the  pulpit 
and  out  of  it  He  imparted  an  interest  to  whatever  he  said, 
by  introducing  anecdotes,  short  narratives,  and  other  apt 
illustrations  of  his  subjects ;  and  if  it  became  of  an  affecting 
turn,  as  it  was  almost  sure  to  do,  the  good  man  and  his  con- 
gregation generally  came  to  a  pause  amid  tears.  He  and 
Mr.  Barker  had  no  slight  influence  on  the  feelings,  convic- 
tions, and  opinions  of  Bamford,  in  his  after  years. 

The  Sunday  school  connected  with  this  place  of  worship 
Bamford,  of  course,  had  to  attend  with  the  other  members 
of  the  family.  He  was  one  of  the  Bible-class,  and  was 
probably  a  better  reader  than  any  person  about  the  place 
except  the  preacher.  The  only  things  he  desired  to  be 
taught  were  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  as  he  felt  his  want, 
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particularly  of  writing,  and  was  anxious  to  get  on,  he  was 
placed  at  a  desk,  and  after  a  copy  or  two  of  "  hooks  and 
O's,"  he  began  to  write  "  joynt  hand,"  as  it  was  termed  in 
the  homely  phrase  of  his  instructor ;  and  from  that  time  he 
made  his  own  way  in  self-culture. 

Meanwhile  time  passed,  and  Bamford  was  promoted  from 
the  bobbin-wheel  to  the  loom,  turning  out  a  good  and  ready 
weaver.  He  became  more  reconciled  to  his  condition,  and, 
as  if  to  vary  its  sameness,  love,  which  is  seldom  absent  where 
the  spirit  of  poetry  is  present  (and  he  was  imbued  with  that), 
now  made  approaches  in  an  unmistakable  form,  and  to  him 
proved  an  angel  both  of  light  and  of  darkness.  More  than 
one  tender  acquaintance  was  formed  in  succession,  and  the 
romantic  susceptibility  of  his  temperament  seldom  permitted 
him  to  remain  uninfluenced  by  some  "  Cynosure  of  neigh- 
boring eyes."  But  this  sort  of  life  could  not  be  continued 
without  leading  to  temptations  which  require  the  guardian- 
ship of  better  angels  than  Bamford  had  the  grace  to  invoke. 
The  usual  consequences  followed,  and  regret  and  deep  hu- 
miliation were  the  dregs  found  at  the  bottom  of  his  cup  of 
sweetness. 

The  evil  example  also,  and  conversation  of  reckless  ac- 
quaintances, corrupted  his  better  nature,  and  a  wild  and 
perilous  course  of  life  ensued.  Feeling  but  little  satisfaction 
at  home,  he  resolved  to  seek  it  in  far  other  scenes  abroad. 
In  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age  he  entered  into  an  engage- 
ment with  a  large  ship-owner  at  Shields,  and  went  on  board 
his  brig,  the  Eneas,  engaged  in  the  coasting-trade  betwixt 
Shields  and  London.  A  storm  of  three  days  was  the  first 
circumstance  that  welcomed  him  to  the  ocean.  Many  vessels 
were  lost  in  that  storm ;  and  though  the  old  sailors  on  board 
said  nothing  to  him,  and  but  little  to  each  other,  he  could  not 
but  remark  the  expressive  looks  which  they  interchanged. 
He  remained  some  time  with  this  vessel,  and  made  a  number 
of  voyages  coastwise,  but  the  almost  irresponsible  power  of 
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the  captain,  and  his  capricious  use  of  it,  disgusted  Bamford, 
as  it  was  sure  to  do,  with  his  situation  and  with  the  sea- 
service  in  general.  He  accordingly  embraced  an  opportunity 
of  leaving  the  ship  at  London,  and  set  out  on  foot  to  walk 
the  journey  homewards  into  Lancashire.  At  St.  Albans  he 
was  stopped  and  questioned  by  a  press-gang,  and  escaped 
only  by  his  presence  of  mind,  and  the  fortunate  circumstance 
that  the  commander  of  the  party  could  not  read  writing. 

Bamford  reached  home  a  more  thoughtful  man  than  he 
had  left  it.  He  now  obtained  a  situation  in  a  warehouse  at 
Manchester,  and  having,  at  times,  considerable  leisure,  he 
resumed  his  habits  of  reading.  "  Cobbett's  Eegister "  was 
now  amongst  the  prose-works  which  he  read  with  avidity, 
and  those  of  Shakespeare  and  Burns  were  the  chief  poetical 
ones,  —  the  latter  being  his  especial  favorite.  He  was  now, 
if  possible,  more  imbued  with  romance  than  ever,  and  when 
not  at  his  place  in  the  warehouse  he  lost  no  opportunity  of 
seeking  out  '^  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new."  Manchester 
and  its  suburbs  were  not  then  what  they  are  now.  The 
heights  of  Cheetwood  were  rural  knolls,  with  quiet  dells  out 
in  the  country.  Cromsal,  with  its  undulating  pastures  and 
gentle  slopes,  was  interlaced  with  meadow  and  field  walks, 
where  one  might  have  "wandered  many  a  day,"  without 
being  disturbed  by  unwelcome  observation.  Broughton,  with 
its  old  Roman  Causey,  its  Giant-stone,  and  its  woodlands, 
offered  a  complete  labyrinth  of  by-paths,  shady  lanes,  and 
quaint  cottages,  with  vines,  rose-bushes,  and  creepers  traiHng 
down  from  the  thatch,  —  to  say  nothing  of  those  delightftil 
domestic  attractions  which  are  always  found  in  cottages 
which  are  happy,  and  in  gardens  that  are  like  Paradise. 

We  now  come  to  the  middle  life  of  Bamford,  during  which 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  stirring  political  movements 
of  his  time,  some  forty  years  ago.  This  portion  of  his  life 
is  to  be  found  detailed  in  a  remarkably  graphic  and  deeply 
interesting  book  which  he  has  published,  and  by  which  he  is 
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chiefly  known  beyond  the  range  of  his  own  district,  entitled 
"  Passages  in  the  Life  of  a  Radical."  This  is  truly  a  re- 
markable book,  —  written  with  great  force  and  brilliancy, 
teeming  with  fine  poetic  descriptions  of  rural  scenery,  won- 
derful in  its  delineations  of  character  and  its  descriptions 
of  persons,  which  are  hit  off,  like  Retsch's  outlines,  almost  at 
a  stroke, — in  other  parts,  shrewd,  homely,  and  humorous, — 
and,  again,  earnest,  emphatic,  and  truly  eloquent  in  the 
advocacy  of  the  best  means  of  elevating  the  condition  of 
the  great  body  of  workmen  to  whom  the  author  belongs. 
But  the  chief  value  of  the  book,  in  our  estimation,  is  in  that 
it  is  a  true  and  faithful  history  of  a  deeply  eventful  period  in 
the  political  life  of  England,  —  not  of  the  heads  of  parties 
and  leaders  of  factions,  but  of  the  masses  of  his  industri- 
ous countrymen,  —  portrayed  by  a  leading  actor  in  the  stir- 
ring events  which  he  describes.  We  have  had  many  lives 
of  Pitt,  and  lives  of  Canning,  and  lives  of  this,  that,  and  the 
other  party  leader ;  but  the  humble  political  life  of  Samuel 
Bamford,  modestly  entitled  "Passages  in  the  Life  of  a 
Radical,"  gives  a  truer  insight  into  the  life  and  political 
condition  of  the  English  people  in  recent  times,  than  all  the 
lives  of  political  leaders  that  we  know  of  put  together. 

Bamford  begins  his  pohtical  life  with  the  introduction  of 
the  Com  Bill,  in  1815,  —  one  of  the  first-fruits  of  that  long 
series  of  victories  and  havoc  which  covered  Britain  with 
"  glory,"  the  aristocracy  with  stars  and  ribbons,  and  the  peo- 
ple with  taxes.  Waterloo  had  just  been  fought ;  the  banded 
kings  of  Europe  had  hunted  Napoleon  from  his  throne  5  and 
the  lords  of  England  proceeded  at  once  to  celebrate  their 
triumph  by  the  enactment  of  a  Com  Law.  Riots  took  place 
in  most  of  the  large  towns,  —  in  London  and  Westminster, 
Bridport,  Bury,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Glasgow,  Dundee,  Not- 
tingham, Birmingham,  Walsall,  Preston,  and  numerous  other 
places.  The  public  mind  was  deeply  excited,  and  or- 
ganized political  agitation  commenced.     Cobbett's  writings 
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were  extensively  read  among  the  working  classes,  and  he 
directed  their  attention  to  the  main  cause  of  the  then  mis- 
government,  in  the  corruption  of  Parliament  and  the  insuflfi- 
cient  representation  of  the  people.  Hampden  Clubs  were 
formed  in  the  towns,  villages,  and  districts  of  the  country, 
which  gathered  around  them  the  active  spirits  of  the  time. 
One  of  these  clubs  was  established  at  Middleton,  in  1816, 
of  which  Samuel  Bamford,  by  reason  of  his  knowledge  of 
reading  and  writing,  was  chosen  Secretary.  Religious  ser- 
vices were  connected  with  the  political  discussions  of  the 
members;  and  the  influence  of  the  clubs  extended  over 
almost  the  entire  working  population.  Meetings  of  dele- 
gates from  various  parts  of  Lancashire  took  place,  and  the 
organization  of  the  movement  rapidly  spread.  Some- mem- 
bers of  the  clubs  went  out  as  missionaries,  Bamford  being 
himself  frequently  sent  to  rouse  the  inactive  in  remote  parts. 
When  these  Hampden  Clubs  had  been  sufficiently  extended 
over  the  country,  a  general  meeting  of  delegates  was  sum- 
moned, to  be  held  in  London,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1817. 
Bamford  attended  as  a  representative  of  the  Middleton  Club, 
and  while  in  London  he  had  interviews  with  most  of  the 
leading  "  Reformers,"  grapliic  descriptions  of  many  of  whom 
are  given  in  his  "Passages."  Bamford  again  returned  to 
Middleton,  with  a  report  of  his  mission ;  but  by  this  time  the 
alarm  of  the  government  was  excited,  and  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  was  suspended.  Then  followed  the  infatuated  "  Blanket 
Expedition,"  to  which  Bamford  was  always  opposed:  still 
worse,  destructive  physical  force  projects  were  recommended. 
The  usual  consequences  followed :  public  meetings  were  put 
down,  and  secret  ones  took  place ;  spies  went  among  the  peo- 
ple, blowing  the  embers  of  rebellion ;  apprehensions  of  the 
suspected  followed ;  and  Bamford,  among  others,  was  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  high  treason,  carried  across  the  Manchester 
"  bridge  of  tears,"  and  imprisoned  in  the  New  Bailey.    Noth-  . 
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ing  can  be  more  interesting  than  Bamford's  desciption  of  his 
wanderings  in  company  with  his  odd  friend, "  Doctor  Healey," 
among  the  moors  and  morasses  of  the  wild  districts  of  South 
Lancashire,  in  their  attempts  to  evade  apprehension,  and  of 
their  after  confinement  and  adventures  in  the  New  Bailey. 
Here  is  the  portrait  which  he  gives  of  himself,  his  wife,  and 
fiunily,  at  this  period.     Of  himself:  — 

"  Behold  him  then.  A  young  man,  twenty-nine  years  of 
age ;  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height ;  with  long,  well-formed 
hmbs,  short  body,  very  upright  carriage,  free  motion,  and 
active  and  Hthe  rather  than  strong.  His  hair  is  of  a  deep 
dun  'color ;  coarse,  straight,  and  flakey ;  his  complexion  a 
swarthy  pale ;  his  eyes  gray,  hvely,  and  observant ;  his 
features  strongly  defined  and  irregular,  hke  a  mass  of  rough 
and  smooth  matters,  which,  having  been  thrown  into  a  heap, 
had  found  their  own  subsidence,  and  presented,  as  it  were  by 
accident,  a  profile  of  rude  good-nature,  with  some  intelli- 
gence. His  mouth  is  small ;  his  lips  a  little  prominent ;  his 
teeth  white  and  well  set ;  his  nose  rather  snubby ;  his  cheeks 
somewhat  high ;  and  his  forehead  deep  and  rather  heavy 
about  the  eyes." 

Then  follows  Bamford's  portrait  of  his  home,  his  wife,  and 
his  children :  — 

"  Come  in  from  the  fit)zen  rain,  and  from  the  night  wind, 
which  is  blowing  the  clouds  into  sheets,  like  torn  sails  before 
a  gale.  Now  down  a  step  or  two.  'T  is  better  to  keep  low 
in  the  world,  than  to  chmb  only  to  fall. 

"  It  is  dark,  save  when  the  clouds  brea^:  into  white  scud ; 
and  silent,  except  the  snort  of  the  wind,  and  the  rattling  of 
hail,  and  the  eaves  of  dropping  rain.  Come  in !  A  glimmer 
shows  that  the  place  is  inhabited ;  that  the  nest  has  not  been 
rifled  whilst  the  bird  was  away. 

"  Now  shalt  thou  see  what  a  miser  a  poor  man  can  be  in 
the  heart's  treasury.  A  second  door  opens,  and  a  flash  of 
light  shows  we  are  in  a  weaving-room,  clean  and  flagged, 
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and  in  which  are  two  looms  with  silken  work  of  green  and 
gold.  A  young  woman,  of  s)-'  •  t  stature,  fair,  round,  and 
fresh  as  Hebe,  with  light  bro.  •  hair  escaping  in  ringlets 
from  the  sides  of  her  clean  ca);.  and  with  a  thoughtful  and 
meditative  look,  sits  darning^  beside  a  good  fire,  which  sheds 
warmth  upon  the  clean-swept  hearth,  and  gives  light 
throughout  the  room,  or  rather  cell.  A  fine  little  girl,  seven 
years  of  age,  with  a  sensible  and  affectionate  expression  of 
countenance,  is  reading  in  a  low  tone  to  her  mother : 

'<<And  he  opened  liis  mouth  and  taught  them,  saying, 
Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit ;  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn;  for  they  shall  be 
comforted.  Blessed  are  the  meek ;  for  they  shall  inherit  the 
earth.  Blessed  are  they  who  hunger  and  thirst  ailer 
righteousness;  for  they  shall  be  filled.  Blessed  are  the 
merciful ;  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.  Blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart;  for  they  shall  see  God.  Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers ;  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.  Blessed 
are  they  which  are  persecuted  for  righteousness*  sake ;  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Blessed  are  ye  when  men 
shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner 
of  evil  against  you  for  my  sake.' 

"Observe  the  room  and  its  furniture.  An  humble  but 
cleanly  bed,  screened  by  the  dark,  old-fashioned  curtain, 
stands  on  our  left.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed  is  a  window  closed 
from  the  looks  of  all  passers.  Next  are  some  chairs,  and  a 
round  table  of  mahogany ;  then  another  chair,  and  next  it 
a  long  table,  scoured  very  white.  Above  that  is  a  looking- 
glass,  with  a  picture  on  each  side,  of  the  Resurrection  and 
Ascension,  on  glass, '  copied  from  Rubens.'  A  well-stocked 
shelf  of  crockery-ware  is  the  next  object ;  and  in  the  nook 
near  it  are  a  black  oak  carved  chair  or  two,  with  a  curious 
desk  or  box  to  match :  and  lastly,  above  the  fire-place  are 
hung  a  rusty  basket-hilted  sword,  an  old  fusee,  and  a  leathern 
cap.  Such  are  the  appearance  and  furniture  of  that  humble 
abode.     But  my  wife  I 
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*  She  looked;  she  reddened  like  the  rose; 
Syne,  pale  as  ony  lily.' 

Ah !  did  they  hear  the  throb  of  my  heart,  when  they  sprung 
to  embrace  me  ?  my  little  loving  child  to  my  knees,  and  my 
wife  to  my  bosom. 

"  Such  are  the  treasures  I  had  hoarded  in  that  lowly  cell. 
Treasures  that,  with  contentment,  would  have  made  into  a 
palace 

*  The  lowliest  shed 
That  ever  rose  on  England's  plain.' 

They  had  been  at  prayers  and  were  reading  th  Testament 
before  retiring  to  rest.  And  now,  as  they  a  hundi*ed  times 
caressed  me,  they  found  that  indeed  <  Blessed  are  they  that 
mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted.' " 

Such  was  the  home,  and  such  the  domestic  treasures,  from 
which  Bamford  was  torn,  to  be  immured  in  a  jaiL  But  he 
did  not  remain  long  in  the  Manchester  New  Bailey.  He 
was  sent  to  London,  the  ^^  Manchester  Rebels "  exciting  no 
small  degree  of  interest  in  the  towns  through  which  they 
passed.  They  were  lodged  in  Borough  Street  prison,  and 
shortly  after  their  arrival  were  examined  before  Sidmouth, 
Castlereagh,  and  others  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and  after  a 
short  residence  in  Coldbath  Fields  prison,  and  several  other 
examinations  before  the  Council,  the  prisoners  were  dis- 
charged, as  no  case  could  be  made  out  against  them.  Bam- 
ford reached  home,  and  for  a  time  found  happiness  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family.  But  political  excitement  continued  to 
have  its  attractions  for  him,  and  again  he  engaged  with 
greater  ardor  than  ever  in  the  movements  of  the  day.  "  I 
now,"  h^  says,  "  went  to  work,  my  wife  weaving  beside  me, 
and  my  little  girl,  now  doubly  dear,  attending  school  or  going 
short  errands  for  her  mother.  Why  was  I  not  content? 
What  would  I  more  ?  What  could  mortal  enjoy  beyond  a 
sufficiency  to  satisfy  hunger  and  thirst,  —  apparel  to  make 
him  warm  and  decent,  —  a  home  for  shelter  and  repose,  — 
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and  the  society  of  those  I  loved  ?  All  these  I  had,  and  still 
was  craving,  —  craving  for  something  for  *the  nation,' — for 
some  good  for  every  person,  —  foi^etdng  all  the  while  to 
appreciate  and  to  husband  the  blessings  I  had  on  every  side 
around  me." 

Fohtical  agitation  recommenced  on  the  termination  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspension,  and  immediately  Bamford 
was  in  the  midst  of  it  Hunt  came  down  to  Manchester, 
and  a  row  took  place  at  the  theatre ;  female  political  unions 
were  started;  and  almost  the  whole  population  became 
enlisted  in  the  movement  At  length  a  series  of  great  public 
meetings  was  projected,  the  first  of  which  was  to  be  held  at 
Manchester  on  the  16th  of  August,  1819.  The  men  in  the 
mean  time  were  drilling  themselves  by  night,  in  marching, 
counter-marching,  and  military  evolutions.  They  were  di- 
vided into  companies  under  captains  and  drill-masters,  —  so^ 
at  least,  said  the  depositions  before  the  magistrates,  —  and 
they  were,  it  was  further  rumored,  ready  for  the  most  des- 
perate deeds.  Not  so,  however,  does  Samuel  Bamford  think 
of  the  intentions  of  the  agitators ;  their  sole  object  being,  he 
says,  to  excite  public  respect  by  the  regularity  of  their  march 
and  the  orderliness  of  their  demeanor. 

The  16th  of  August  arrived.  Streams  of  men,  marching 
in  regular  order,  poured  into  Manchester,  with  bands  of 
music  and  banners  flying,  from  all  the  neighboring  towns 
and  villages.  Bamford  went  thither  with  the  rest,  —  one 
of  the  leaders  of  six  thousand  marching  men,  whom  '^he 
formed  into  a  hollow  square,  at  the  sound  of  a  bugle,"  and 
addressed  on  the  importance  of  preserving  order,  sobriety, 
and  peace  during  that  eventful  day.  The  meeting  was  one 
of  great  magnitude,  and  was  held  in  St  Peter's  Field,  nearly 
on  the  spot  where  the  great  Free-Trade  Hall  now  stands,  — 
the  principal  banners  (remarkable  coincidence!)  having  in- 
scribed on  them  "  No  Corn-Laws ! " 

The  business  of  the  meeting  had  scarcely  commenced. 
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when  ^^a  noise  and  strange  murmur  arose  towards  the 
church,  and  a  party  of  cavahy  in  blue  and  white  uniform 
came  trotting,  sword  in  hand,  round  the  comer  of  the  garden- 
wall,  and  to  the  front  of  a  row  of  new  houses,  where  they 
reined  up  in  a  line." 

"  On  the  cavalry  drawing  up  they  were  received  with  a 
shout  of  good-will^  as  I  understood  it  They  shouted  again, 
waving  their  sabres  over  their  heads ;  and  then,  slackening 
rein,  and  striking  spur  into  their  steeds,  they  dashed  forwards, 
and  began  cutting  the  people. 

"  Stand  fast  I "  I  said,  "  they  are  riding  upon  us,  stand  fast. 
And  there  was  a  general  cry  in  our  quarter  of  ^  Stand  fast ! ' 
The  cavalry  were  in  confusion ;  they  could  not,  with  all  the 
weight  of  man  and  horse,  penetrate  that  compact  mass  of 
human  beings ;  their  sabres  were  plied  to  hew  a  way  through 
naked  held-up  hands,  and  defenceless  heads;  and  then 
chopped  limbs,  and  wound-gaping  skulls  were  seen;  and 
groans  and  cries  were  mingled  with  the  din  of  that  horrid 
confusion.  *Ah!  ah!'  'For  shame!  for  shame!'  was 
shouted.  Then  'Break!  break!  they  are  killing  them  in 
front,  and  they  cannot  get  away ! '  And  there  was  a  general 
cry  of  '  Break ! '  For  a  moment  the  crowd  held  back  in 
pause ;  then  was  a  rush,  heavy  and  resistless  as  a  headlong 
sea;  and  a  sound  like  low  thunder,  with  screams,  prayers, 
and  imprecations  from  the  crowd-moiled  and  sabre-doomed 
who  could  not  escape. 

"  On  the  breaking  of  the  crowd,  the  yeomanry  wheeled, 
and,  dashing  wherever  there  was  an  opening,  they  followed, 
pressing  and  wounding.  Many  females  appeared  as  the 
crowd  opened;  and  striplings  and  mere  youths  also  were 
found.  Their  cries  were  piteous  and  heart-rending,  and 
would,  one  might  have  supposed,  have  disarmed  any  human 
resentment ;  but  here  their  appeals  were  vain. 

"Women,  white-vested  maids,  and  tender  youths  were 
indiscriminately  sabred  or  trampled;  and  we  have  reason 
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for  believing  that  few  were  the  instances  in  which  that  for- 
bearance was  vouchsafed  which  they  so  earnestly  implored. 

"  In  ten  minutes  from  the  conmiencement  of  the  havoc  the 
field  was  an  open  and  almost  deserted  space.  The  sun 
looked  down  through  a  sultry  and  motionless  air.  The  cur- 
tains and  blinds  of  the  windows  within  view  were  all  closed. 
A  gentleman  or  two  might  occasionally  be  seen  looking  out 
from  one  of  the  new  houses  before  mentioned,  near  the  door 
of  which  a  group  of  persons  (special  constables)  were  col- 
lected, and  apparently  in  conversation ;  others  were  assisting 
the  wounded,  or  carrying  off  the  dead. 

"The  hustings  remained,  with  a  few  broken  and  hewed  flag- 
staves  erect,  and  a  torn  and  gashed  banner  or  two  drooping ; 
whilst  over  the  whole  field  were  strewed  caps,  bonnets,  hats, 
shawls,  and  shoes,  and  other  parts  of  male  and  female  dress, 
trampled,  torn,  and  bloody.  The  yeomanry  had  dismounted, 
—  some  were  easing  their  horses'  girths,  others  adjusting 
their  accoutrements,  and  some  were  wiping  their  sabres. 
Several  mounds  of  human  beings  still  remained  where  they 
had  fallen,  crushed  down,  and  smothered.  Some  of  these 
were  still  groaning,  —  others  with  staring  eyes  were  gasping 
for  breath,  and  others  would  never  breathe  more. 

"  All  was  silent,  save  those  low  sounds  and  the  occasional 
snorting  and  pawing  of  the  steeds.  Persons  might  some- 
times be  noticed  peeping  from  attics  and  over  the  tall  sidings 
of  houses,  but  they  quickly  withdrew,  as  if  fearful  of  being 
observed,  or  unable  to  sustain  the  full  gaze  of  a  scene  so 
hideous  and  abhorrent." 

Such  is  Bamford's  graphic  account  of  the  "  Massacre  at 
Peterloo,"  as  it  is  still  called  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
author  was  too  much  mixed  up  with  the  movement  to  escape 
detection,  and  he  was  again  apprehended  and  imprisoned  in 
Manchester  New  Bailey,  from  which  he  was  transferred  to 
Lancaster  Castle.  He  was  shortly  after  liberated  on  bsul, 
to  take  his  trial  at  the  next  York  assizes.    In  the  mean  time, 
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he  proceeded  to  London,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  some 
connection  with  the  press.  Disappointment  was  in  every 
case  the  result ;  and  after  a  ramble  through  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  England,  and  being  reduced  to  great  poverty  in 
London,  he  returned  to  Lancashire  to  prepare  for  his  trial 
at  York..  Bamford  defended  himself  with  great  shrewd- 
ness and  skill,  conducting  his  case  with  much  propriety. 
The  result,  however,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  court, 
was  that  he  was  found  "  Guilty,"  and  was  bound  in  recog- 
nizances to  appear  in  London  the  ensuing  Easter,  at  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  to  receive  his  sentence.  He  re- 
turned for  a  short  time  to  Middleton,  and  on  his  way  home, 
at  Oldham,  he  met  his  wife  and  child. 

Bamford's  journey  to  London  on  foot  was  fiill  of  incident 
and  adventure,  and  his  description  of  it  reminds  one  of  some 
of  the  best  passages  in  Fielding  and  Smollett's  novels.  His 
adventures  among  the  booksellers,  hunting  for  a  publisher ; 
his  cold  and  inhospitable  treatment  by  Hunt  and  the  London 
"  patriot* ;"  the  impending  destitution  with  which  he  was 
threatened ;  the  suspense  connected  with  his  sentence ;  con- 
stitute a  most  painM  relation,  though  told  in  a  highly  graphic 
style.  He  was  eventually  sentenced  to  another  twelve 
months'  imprisonment  in  Lincoln  jail,  which  he  endured, 
comforted  by  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  many  kind  friends, 
but  also  pained  by  the  calumnies  and  slander  of  secret 
enemies.  At  length  he  was  liberated,  and  in  company  with 
his  wife,  a  noble-hearted  woman,  whom  Bamford  invariably 
speaks  of  in  terms  of  the  warmest  affection,  he  walked 
homewards  to  his  native  village,  — his  sixth  and  his  last  im- 
prisonment at  an  end.  On  leaving  the  prison,  he  left  "  Old 
Daddy,"  the  turnkey,  his  pair  of  Lancashire  clogs,  at  which 
he  "  expressed  great  delight,  saying  he  would  place  them  in 
his  collection  of  curiosities."  Before  leaving,  the  magistrates 
and  the  governor  complimented  Bamford  and  his  fellow- 
prisoners  on  their  good  behavior;  and  Bamford  in  return 
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thanked  them  sincerely  for  their  kindness  during  his  confine- 
ment. He  went  northwards  by  Great  Markham,  Worksop, 
and  Sheffield,  up  the  beautiful  vale  of  Hathersage,  past 
Peveril's  Castle  of  the  Peak,  to  Chapel-on-the-Frith,  Stock- 
port, Manchester,  and  then  home.  *'  We  entered  Middleton,*' 
he  says,  ^'  in  the  afternoon,  and  were  met  in  the  streets  by 
our  dear  child,  who  came  running,  wild  with  delight,  to  our 
arms.  We  soon  made  ourselves  comfortable  in  our  own 
humble  dwelling;  the  fire  was  lighted,  the  hearth  was 
clean  swept,  friends  came  to  welcome  us,  and  we  were  once 
more  at  home  ! " 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  room  to  speak  of  Bamford's 
writings  as  a  poet  Yet  here  one  might  descant  at  consider- 
able length.  Many  of  his  bestpieces  were  written  in  prison ; 
and  he  has  since  added  to  them  from  time  to  time.  The  last 
edition  of  his  poems  was  published  in  1843,  and  we  regret 
to  perceive  that  he  has  excluded  from  it  many  productions 
which,  though  inferior  to  those  retained,  and  deemed  un- 
worthy of  republication  by  tlieir  author,  are  nevertheless 
valuable  as  marking  the  historical  features  of  the  period  at 
which  they  were  written,  as  well  as  showing  the  gradual 
development  of  the  poefs  mind.  A  kindly  feeling,  how- 
ever, seems  also  to  have  influenced  Bamford  in  the  selection. 
"  Many  topics,"  he  says  in  his  Preface  to  this  last  edition, "  of 
exciting  public  interest,  which  the  author  does  not  wish  to 
be  a  means  for  perpetuating,  are  either  totally  omitted,  or 
considerably  modified.  This  may  disappoint  some  of  our 
pertinacious  friends,  but  neither  can  that  be  avoided,  except 
by  the  sacrifice  of  a  good  and  rightful  feeling ;  if  we  learn 
not  to  forget  and  forgive,  how  can  we  expect  to  be  forgiven  ? 
—  how  can  we  pray,  *  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  have 
forgiven  those  that  trespassed  against  us '  ?  " 

Of  all  the  poems  of  Bamford,  the  most  touching,  in  our 
opinion,  are  his  "  Lines  Addressed  to  my  Wife,"  —  equal 
almost  to  the   "Miller's   Daughter"  of   Tennyson,  —  the 
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"  Verses  on  the  Death  of  his  Child,"  and  «  God  Help  the 
Poor,"  —  lines  such  as  none  but  a  man  who  has  known  and 
lived  amongst  poverty  could  have  written.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing two  verses :  — 

**  God  help  the  poor!    An  infant's  feeble  wafl 
Gomes  from  yon  narrow  gateway;  and  behold 
A  female  crouching  there,  so  deathly  pale, 
Huddling  her  child,  to  screen  it  from  the  cold ! 
Her  vesture  scant,  her  bonnet  crushed  and  torn, 
A  thin  shawl  doth  her  baby  dear  enfold: 
And  there  she  bides  the  ruthless  gale  of  mom, 
Which  almost  to  her  heart  hath  sent  its  cold! 
And  now  she  sudden  darts  a  ravening  look. 
As  one  with  new  hot  bread  comes  past  the  nook ; 
And,  as  the  tempting  load  is  onward  borne. 
She  weepd.    God  help  thee,  hapless  one  forlorn ! 

God  help  the  poor ! 

**  God  help  the  poor,  who  in  lone  valleys  dwell. 
Or  by  far  hills,  where  whin  and  heatiier  grow ! 
Theirs  is  a  story  sad  indeed  to  tell; 
Yet  little  cares  the  world,  and  less  *t  would  know 
About  the  toil  and  want  they  undergo. 
The  wearying  loom  must  have  them  up  at  mom; 
They  work  till  wom-out  Nature  will  have  sleep; 
They  taste,  but  are  not  fed.    The  snow  drifts  deep 
Around  the  fireless  cot,  and  blocks  the  door; 
The  night-storm  howls  a  dirge  across  the  moor,  — 
And  shall  they  perish  thus,  oppressed  and  lorn  ? 
Shall  toil  and  famine  hopeless,  still  be  borne  ? 
No!  God  will  yet  arise  and  help  the  poor!  " 

Bamford's  "  Pass  of  Death,"  written  on  the  death  of 
George  Canning,  has  also  been  much  admired.  Ebenezer 
Elliott,  in  his  "  Defence  of  Modem  Poetry,**  has  said  of  this 
piece :  "  I  have  an  imperfect  copy  of  a  poem,  written  by 
an  artisan  of  Oldham,  to  which,  I  believe,  nothing  equal 
can  be  found  in  all  the  plebeian  authors  of  antiquity,  with 
-^sop  at  their  head."     Take  one  or  two  stanzas :  — 

"  The  sons  of  men  did  raise  their  voice 
And  cried  in  despair, 
*  We  will  not  come,  we  wilt  not  come. 
Whilst  Death  is  waiting  there! ' 
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^  Bat  Time  went  forth  and  dragged  them  on 
By  one,  by  two,  by  three; 
Nay,  sometimes  thousands  came  as  one, 
So  merciless  was  he. 


"  For  Death  stood  in  the  path  of  Time 
And  slew  them  as  they  came, 
And  not  a  son!  escaped  his  hand, 
So  certain  was  his  aim.  * 

"  The  beggar  fell  across  his  staff, 
The  soldier  on  his  sword; 
The  king  sank  down  beneath  his  crown, 
,         The  priest  beside  the  Word. 

*'  And  Youth  came  in  his  blush  of  health. 
And  in  a  moment  fell; 
And  Avarice,  grasping  still  at  wealth. 
Was  rolled  into  hell. 

"  And  some  did  offer  bribes  of  gold, 
If  they  might  but  survive; 
But  he  drew  his  arrow  to  the  head. 
And  left  them  not  alive !  " 

For  many  years  Bamford  continued  to  work  at  his  trade 
of  a  hand-loom  weaver  at  Middleton,  occasionally  enlivening 
his  labors  at  the  loom  with  exercises  of  the  pen.  He  wrote 
out  and  published  his  "  Passages  in  the  Life  of  a  Kadical," 
and  many  of  his  best  poetical  pieces,  such  as  his  ^'  Wild 
Rider,"  Stranger's  "La  Lyonnaise,"  and  "The  Witch  o' 
Brandwood."  More  recently  he  has  written  an  interesting 
little  volume,  entitled  "  Walks  in  South  Lancashire,"  in  which 
he  gives  many  highly  instructive  sketches  of  the  moral  and 
physical  condition,  interspersed  with  descriptions  of  the 
domestic  life,  of  the  industrious  classes  of  his  neighborhood. 
From  one  of  the  chapters  in  this  last  work,  entitled  "  A 
Passage  of  my  Later  Years,"  we  find  that  Bamford  was 
personally  instrumental,  in  1826,  in  preventing  a  mischievous 
outbreak  and  destruction  of  machinery,  which  would  certainly 
have  been  accompanied,  with  great  loss  of  life  (as  the 
mihtary  were  on  the  ale^)  in  his  native  place.  Lideed, 
Bamford,  towards  his   later  years,  invariably  set  himself 
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determinedly  against  all  physical  force  projects,  which  some 
of  the  working  class  political  leaders  were  but  too  ready  to 
recommend,  and  their  admirers  but  too  ready  to  follow.  In 
the  note  to  his  "  La  Lyonnaise,"  which  he  published  in  1839, 
when  the  physical  force  polii^^  was  in  considerable  favor,  he 
says,  alluding  to  the  sentiment  which  runs  throughout  B4- 
ranger's  poem :  "  Unfortunately  for  the  too  brave  French, 
their  common  appeal  against  all  grievances  has  been,  *  To 
arms ! '  And  their  indomitable  poet  naturally  falls  in  with 
the  sentiment  of  the  nation.  By  arms,  in  three  days,  (the 
*  glorious '  ones,)  they  obtained  freedom !  and  they  lost  it  in 
one  !  —  a  lesson  to  make  the  heart  bleed,  were  it  not  perhaps 
sternly  necessary  to  admonish  mankind,  that,  without  high 
wisdom  and  entire  self-devotion,  mere  valor  is  helpless,  as  n 
blind  man  without  his  guide.  It  is  true  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  have  not  dealt  justly  towards  you  (the  working 
class).  All  ranks  have  been  in  error  as  respects  their  rela- 
tive obligations,  and  prejudice  has  kept  them  strangers  and 
apart  But  the  delusion  is  passing  away  like  darkness  before 
the  sun ;  and  knowledge,  against  which  gold  is  powerless, 
comes  like  the  spreading  day,  raising  the  children  of  toil, 
and  making  their  sweat-drops  more  honorable  than  pearls." 
And  in  a  "  Postscriptum  "  to  his  volume  of  poems,  Bam- 
ford  thus  concludes :  "  The  salvation  of  a  people  must  come 
at  last  from  their  own  heads  and  hearts.  Souls  must  be 
matured,  giving  life  to  healthful  minds.  Hands  may  be 
learned  to  use  weapons,  and  the  feet  to  march,  but  the  war- 
riors who  take  freedom  and  keep  it  must  be  abmed  from 

WITHIN." 

Bamford  eventually  gave  up  working  at  his  loom,  and 
maintained  himself  for  some  time  by  his  pen.  An  appoint- 
ment which  he  obtained  in  a  public  office  in  London,  fol- 
lowed by  a  pension  from  the  government  against  which,  when 
a  younger  man,  he  had  so  often  been  in  rebellion,  have  enabled 
him  to  spend  his  declining  years  in  peace  and  comfort  in  his 
native  village  of  Middleton,  where  he  still  lives. 
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AMONG  the  uneducated  poets  of  England,  who  have 
risen  up  from  the  humblest  ranks,  and  poured  the 
melody  of  their  poetry  into  the  world's  ear,  John  Clare  will 
ever  hold  a  distinguished  place.  The  gifts  of  nature  are  of 
no  rank  or  order ;  they  come  unbidden  and  unsought ;  as  the 
wind  wakens  the  chords  of  the  ..^k>lian  harp,  so  the  spirit 
breathes  upon  the  soul,  and  brings  its  music  to  life.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  graduate  at  a  university  to  see  nature  with  a 
poetic  eye.  The  heart  can  be  fed  elsewhere  than  in  the 
schools;  Nature  and  Life  are  better  teachers.  Even  the 
poor  man,  who  daily  toils  for  bread,  may  be  surrounded  by 
natural  harps  that  yield  the  sweetest  music ;  he  may  even 
catch  higher  utterances  from  the  spirit-whispers  that  speak 
to  his  soul  from  the  leafy  wood,  the  purling  brook,  or  the 
mist-cappc'l  mountain,  than  have  ever  been  awakened  by  the 
finger  or  the  mind  of  the  most  highly-cultured  man. 

It  is  not  often,  however,  that  the  peasant  has  overleaped 
the  barriers  of  his  class,  and  vindicated  his  claim  as  an 
author  to  the  poetic  wreath.  He  may  be  a  true  poet,  strug- 
gling for  utterance,  deep  thoughts  lying  brooding  within  him 
quick  with  life ;  but  the  hand  of  poverty  lies  heavy  on  him ; 
he  is  a  laborer,  and  has  to  work  for  bread ;  his  lot  forbids 
contemplation,  ease,  and  study ;  perhaps  he  is  uneducated, 
and  his  mental  apprehension  is  impeded  by  early  neglect 
If  he  has  struggled  on,  and  risen  into  the  region  of  author- 
ship, perhaps  he  finds  he  has  mounted  into  a  sphere  where 
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he  has  no  natural  supporters ;  where  he  is  petted,  patronized, 
perhaps  spoiled ;  and  where,  severed  from  the  class  to  which 
he  naturally  belonged,  he  floats  adriilt  upon  the  surface  of 
society,  without  a  definite  place  or  function,  ill  at  ease,  mis- 
erable, and  sometimes  frantic  with  disappointment  He  may 
wear  the  crown  which  he  has  won ;  but,  while  to  some  it  may 
look  green,  he  feels  it  burning  around  his  brows  like  fire. 
The  painiul  instances  of  the  Scottish  peasant  poets  —  Bums, 
Tannahill,  and  Thom  —  will  at  once  start  up  before  the 
mind's  eye.  Nor  are  those  of  the  English  peasant  poets  — 
Bloomfield,  Kirke  White,  and  Clare  —  less  melancholy,  the 
fate  of  the  last,  still  living,  being  the  most  unhappy  of  alL 
He  is,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  subject  to  the  restraints 
of  a  lunatic  asylum. 

John  Clare  is  a  child  of  genius,  a  bom  poet,  inspired  by 
nature,  but  destroyed  by  the  world.  His  poetry  is  not  the 
result  of  books,  but  of  loving  intercourse  with  the  flowers, 
the  woods,  the  fields,  ^^  the  common  air,  the  sun,  the  skies." 
His  poems  are  thoroughly  original ;  there  is  nothing  hack- 
neyed nor  commonplace  about  them ;  you  see  in  them  at  once 
that  he  has  looked  on  nature  with  his  own  eyes,  loving  her 
with  his  whole  heart.  He  seizes  incidents  in  the  fields, 
features  in  the  flowers,  aspects  of  the  skies  and  the  clouds, 
which  less  fiuthful  and  accurate  observers  had  entirely  over- 
looked. In  this  admiration  of  nature  he  is  earnest  almost 
to  an  excess.  His  poems  present  a  perfect  calendar  of  rural 
on-goings,  of  atmospheric  beauties,  of  the  life  of  the  flowers, 
woods,  and  fields.  While  he  lived  in  the  presence  of  nature, 
and  worshipped  her  with  deep  passion,  he  had  also  a  loving 
eye  for  the  common  people  among  whom  he  lived,  —  their 
customs,  their  loves,  their  griefs,  and  their  amusements ;  and 
these  he  has  immortalized  in  his  verse,  linking  nature  and 
humanity  together  in  one  golden  chain. 

The  life  of  Clare  presents  a  striking  and  affecting  example 
of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties ;  but  it  also 
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furnishes  an  exceedingly  pdnfiil  illustration  of  the  miserj 
which  is  occasionallj  produced  by  the  gift  of  poetry  descend- 
ing upon  a  mind  struggling  in  a  humble  station,  and  without 
the  requisite  means  of  development  and  sustenance.  John 
Clare  was  bom  at  Helpstone,  a  village  near  Peterborough, 
Northamptonshire,  in  1793 ;  his  &ther  was  a  crippled  day- 
laborer,  forwards  a  parish  pauper.  He  obtained  no  educa- 
tion, save  what  he  gave  to  himself;  and  he  contrived,  by 
working  extra  hours  as  a  ploughboy,  to  obtain,  in  about  eight 
weeks,  as  many  pence  as  would  pay  for  a  month's  schooling. 
John  Glare  educated  himself ;  but  he  was  no  conunon  youth ; 
in  multitudes  of  cases  similar  to  his  own,  in  England,  chil- 
dren grow  up  altogether  ilhterate,  and  remain  so  through 
life.  He  learned  to  read ;  and  at  thirteen  he  ^  ambitioned  " 
buying  a  book.  He  had  seen  a  copy  of  Thomson's  Sea- 
sons, and  hoarded  up  a  shilling  for  the  purpose  of  buying  it. 
The  shilling  was  accumulated  by  slow  degrees,  and  at  last  it 
was  saved.  What  a  fever  of  delight  he  was  in  all  that  night ! 
he  could  scarcely  sleep ;  he  was  up  by  daylight,  and  away  to 
Stamford,  six  or  seven  miles  off,  brushing  the  early  dew  of 
the  fields  in  that  bright  spring  morning.  When  he  reached 
the  town,  the  shopkeepers  were  still  abed,  and  there  stood 
John  Glare  at  the  bookseller's  door,  waiting  impatiently  the 
taking  down  of  the  shutters.  What  a  picture  of  boyish 
enthusiasm  and  thirsting  genius  I  Well,  the  book  was  pur- 
chased, carried  lovingly  away  in  the  hand,  put  into  the 
pocket,  then  taken  out  again,  and  the  leaves  turned  over  and 
gazed  into  wistfully.  Then  he  hurried  homeward  full  of  joy. 
No  wonder  he  felt  inspired  then  !  And  so,  as  he  passed  on 
through  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Bingley  Park,  with  the  sky 
shining  overhead,  and  the  birds  carolling  in  mid-air,  and  all 
nature  fresh  and  fair  and  beautiful,  the  peasant-boy  com- 
posed his  first  piece  of  poetry,  "  The  Morning  Walk."  He 
was  unable  to  muster  fimds  to  procure  paper,  but  he  could 
carry  the  verses  in  his  head.     Nor  could  he  write,  even 
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though  he  had  been  rich  enough  to  buy  paper.  But  a 
kindlj-hearted  exciseman,  feeling  an  interest  in  the  youth, 
took  him  in  hand,  and  taught  him  writing  and  arithmetic ; 
60,  in  course  of  time,  he  was  enabled  to  commit  his  verses 
to  paper. 

'^  Most  of  his  poems,"  says  the  memoir  prefixed  to  his  first 
volume,  "  were  composed  under  the  immediate  impression  of 
his  feelings  in  the  fields,  or  on  the  road-sides.  He  could  not 
trust  his  memory,  and  therefore  he  wrote  them  down  with  a 
pencil  on  the  spot,  his  hat  serving  him  for  a  table ;  and  if  it 
happened  that  he  had  no  opportunity  soon  afler  of  transcrib- 
ing these  imperfect  memorials,  he  could  seldom  decipher 
them,  or  recover  his  first  thoughts.  From  this  cause,  several 
of  his  poems  are  quite  lost,  and  others  exist  only  in  frag- 
ments. Of  those  which  he  had  committed  to  writing,  espe- 
cially his  earlier  pieces,  many  were  destroyed  from  another 
circumstance,  which  shows  how  little  he  expected  to  please 
others  with  them.  From  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  his  room, 
where  he  stufi^ed  his  manuscripts,  a  pi«ce  of  paper  was  often 
taken  to  hold  the  kettle  with  or  light  the  fire ! " 

He  was  twenty-four  years  old  when  he  bethought  him  of 
risking  the  publication  of  a  volume.  He  was  then  working 
as  a  laboring  man  at  Bridge  Casterton,  in  Rutlandshirip.  By 
dint  of  hard  working,  day  and  night,  he  managed  to  save  a 
pound,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  a  prospectus.  This  was 
done,  and  "  A  Collection  of  Original  Trifles  "  was  announced. 
Only  seven  subscribers  were  got !  But  one  of  his  prospec- 
tuses got  into  the  hands  of  a  bookseller  at  Stamford,  through 
whom  Taylor  and  Hessey,  their  publishers  in  London,  were 
induced  to  publish  the  book,  and,  what  was  more,  they  gave 
the  poet  £  20  for  the  copyright  They  were  published  with 
the  title  of  "  Poems  descriptive  of  Rural  Life  and  Scenery,  by 
John  Clare,  a  Northamptonshire  Peasant"  The  little  volume 
created  quite  "  a  sensation  "  in  literary  circles.  It  was  hailed, 
as  it  deserved  to  be,  as  a  truly  original  book.    Highly  favor- 
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able  notices  appeared  in  the  leading  reviews,  and  the  author 
was  sought  up.  Great  men  took  him  b j  the  hand,  sent  for 
him  to  their  houses,  and  made  him  presents  of  money.  Vis- 
itors came  to  see  him  working  in  the  fields ;  the  vulgar  curi- 
osity that  runs  agape  after  every  notorious  thing,  firom  a  poet 
to  a  parridde,  ran  after  Clare ;  he  was  no  longer  his  own 
master,  but  a  kind  of  pubhc  property;  he  had  written  a 
book,  and  everybody  thought  it  but  right  that  he  should  be 
exhibited  to  them.  The  result,  however,  was,  that  his  cir- 
cumstances improved.  His  second  book,  ^^  The  Village  Min- 
strel," appeared  about  four  years  after  his  first;  and  what 
with  the  profits  of  this  work  and  the  presents  made  to  him 
by  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  John  Bussell,  the  present  King 
of  the  Belgians,  Lord  Radstock,  and  others,  his  income 
amounted  to  about  forty  pounds  a  year.  On  the  strength  of 
this,  he  married  his  ^  Fatty  of  the  Vale,"  the  daughter  of  a 
humble  fanner ;  and,  with  his  young  wife,  and  his  poor  and 
infirm  parents,  he  then  enjoyed  a  pleasant  cottage  in  his  native 
village,  and  basked,  for  a  time,  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity. 
But  the  notoriety  he  had  acquired  had  awakened  in  him  a 
love  of  excitement  which  the  quiet  village  could  but  ill  satisfy. 
In  1824  he  went  to  London,  where  he  became  one  of  the 
contributors  to  the  London  Magazine,  and  began  to  mix 
in  the  society  of  literary  men,  and  to  be  petted  at  the  brilliant 
parties  of  the  lion-htmting.  De  Quincey  met  him  in  London, 
and  furnishes  the  following  reminiscence :  "  By  a  few  noble 
families  and  his  liberal  publishers,  he  was  welcomed  in  a  way 
that,  I  fear,  from  all  I  heard,  would  but  too  much  embitter 
the  contrast  with  his  own  humble  opportunities  of  enjoyment 
in  the  country.  The  contrast  of  Lord  Radstock's  brilliant 
parties,  and  the  glittering  theatres  of  London,  would  have 
but  a  poor  effect  in  training  him  to  bear  that  want  of  excite- 
ment which  even  already,  I  had  heard,  made  his  rural  life 
but  too  insupportable  to  his  mind.  It  is  singular  that  what 
most  fascinated  his  rustic  English  eye  was,  not  the  gorgeous 
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display  of  English  beauty,  but  the  French  style  of  beauty, 
as  he  saw  it  among  the  French  actresses  in  Tottenham 
Court  Road.  He  seemed,  ho.wever,  oppressed  by  the  glow 
and  tumultuous  existence  of  London ;  and,  being  ill  at  the 
time,  from  an  affection  of  the  liver,  which  did  not,  of  course, 
tend  to  improve  his  spirits,  he  threw  a  weight  of  languor 
upon  any  attempt  to  draw  him  out  into  conversation.  One 
thing,  meantime,  was  very  honorable  to  him,  that,  even  in 
this  season  of  dejection,  he  would  uniformly  become  animated 
when  anybody  spoke  to  him  of  Wordsworth,  —  animated  with 
the  most  hearty  and  ahnost  rapturous  spirit  of  admiration.  As 
regarded  his  own  poems,  this  admiration  seemed  to  have  an 
unhappy  effect  of  depressing  his  confidence  in  himself.  It 
is  unfortunate,  indeed,  to  gaze  too  closely  upon  models  of 
colossal  excellence." 

On  his  return  into  the  country,  matters  did  not  improve 
with  poor  Clare.  Unfortunately,  he  speculated  in  farming, 
which  he  could  not  manage ;  a  large  family  grew  up  around 
him,  his  means  were  frittered  away,  and  he  fell  back  almost 
into  his  original  state  of  poverty,  his  mind  unsettled,  his 
nerves  unstrung,  and  in  a  state  of  almost  hopeless  despond- 
ency. He  published  a  third  volume  of  poems  in  1839, 
entitied  "The  Rural  Muse,"  probably  the  best  of  all  his 
works.  But  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  novelty ;  the  public  were 
no  longer  astonished  by  him,  as  they  had  been  at  first ;  and 
the  book  had  but  a  small  sale.  Indeed,  we  have  heard  that 
it  scarcely  paid  the  expenses  of  its  publication.  All  this 
preyed  upon  his  mind.  His  genius  did  not  sustain  him ;  it 
only  embittered  his  misery.  He  was  the  victim  of  nervous 
despondency,  which  ended  in  a  complete  unsettlement  of  the 
state  df  his  mind,  so  that  confinement  in  a  private  asylum  at 
length  became  necessary. 

There  he  has  now  been  for  many  years,  writing  poetry  at 
ludd  intervals,  which  shows  that  he  still  retains  all  that  minute 
and  delicate  descriptive  power  which  formerly  marked  his 
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productions.  He  has  written  songs  and  yerses  addressed  to 
his  Patty,  his  mind  contemplating  her  as  in  youth ;  all  the 
dark  intervening  period  which  had  brought  age  and  sorrow 
upon  both  being  blotted  out  Friends  have  occasionally 
visited  him  in  his  confinement,  and  found  him  harmless  and 
docile,  though  occasionally  laboring  under  strange  hallucina- 
tions. He  once  fancied  himself  to  be  a  great  prize-fighter, 
and  that  he  wore  the  belt  He  would  rave  about  matches  to 
come  ofi",  and  of  his  antagonists,  who  were  men  most  of  them 
long  since  dead.  He  would  also  describe  the  deaths,  exe- 
cutions, and  murders  of  distinguished  personages  of  former 
times,  and  fancy  himself  to  have  been  an  eyewitness  of 
them.  Through  all  this,  his  early  love  of  nature  and  rural 
scenery  often  burst  forth  in  enthusiajstic  description,  colored 
with  the  rainbow  hues  of  poetry. 

John  Clare  is  entitled  to  a  high  place,  if  not  to  the  highest, 
among  the  <' uneducated "  poets  of  England.  His  keen  ob- 
servation of  nature  amounted  to  a  genius ;  his  delicacy  in 
painting  natural  objects,  whetiier  a  flower,  a  tree,  a  sunset, 
or  a  spring  scene,  was  next  to  marvellous.  He  owed  little 
to  books,  but  wrote  from  his  heart  He  saw  things  with  the 
eye  of  a  true  poet,  and  as  he  observed,  so  did  he  write. 
Some  of  his  expressions  are  extremely  delicate.  Take  the 
following  as  an  instance :  — 

"  Brisk  winds  the  lightened  branches  shake, 
By  pattering,  plashing  drops  confessed, 
And,  where  oaks  dripping  shade  the  lake, 
Paint  crimping  dunples  on  its  breast." 

How  weU  he  paints  the  cottage  fireside  too,  —  the  farmer 
reading  the  news  by  the  tavern  ingle,  the  blacksmith  at  his 
anvil,  the  reapers  in  the  corn-field,  the  maid  a-milking  the 
kine,  and  the  quiet  and  beauty  of  rural  life !  He  has  many 
delicious  pictures  of  the  approach  of  spring,  the  advent  of 
summer,  the  rich  glory  of  autumn,  and  the  stem  gloom  of 
winter.  Here  is  a  stanza,  taken  from  a  poem  descriptive 
of  the  first  breath  of  spring :  — 
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"  The  sunbeams  on  the  hedges  lie, 

The  south-wind  murmurs  summer  soft; 
The  maids  hang  out  white  clothes  to  dry 

Around  the  elder-skirted  croft. 
A  calm  of  pleasure  loiters  round, 

And  almost  whispers  winter  by; 
While  fancy  dreams  of  summer's  sound, 

And  quiet  rapture  fills  the  eye.'* 

We  conclude  with  a  piece  which,  though  by  no  means  one 
of  his  best,  we  select  because  of  its  convenient  length  for  the 
purpose  of  quotation. 

"  The  snow  has  left  the  cottage  top, 

The  thatch-moss  grows  in  brighter  green; 
And  eaves  in  quick  succession  drop. 

Where  grinning  icicles  have  been, 
Pit-patting  with  a  pleasant  noise 

In  tubs  set  by  the  cottage  door; 
While  ducks  and  geese,  with  happy  joys. 

Plunge  in  the  yard-pond,  brimming  o'er. 

"  The  sun  peeps  through  the  window-pane, 

Which  children  mark  with  laughing  eye; 
And  in  the  wet  street  steal  again. 

To  tell  each  other  spring  is  nigh. 
Then,  as  young  hope  the  past  recalls, 

In  playing  groups  they  often  draw, 
To  build  beside  the  sunny  walls 

Their  spring-tune  huts  of  sticks  or  straw. 

"  And  oft  in  pleasure's  dreams  they  hie 

Round  homesteads  by  the  village  side, 
Scratching  the  hedgerow  mosses  by. 

Where  painted  pooty  shells  abide; 
Mistaking  oft  the  ivy  spray 

For  leaves  that  come  with  budding  spring; 
And  wondering,  in  their  search  for  play. 

Why  birds  delay  to  build  and  sing. 

"  The  mavis  thrush  with  wild  delight, 

Upon  the  orchard's  dripping  tree. 
Mutters,  to  see  the  day  so  bright, 

Fragments  of  young  hope's  poesy; 
And  oft  dame  stops  her  buzzing  wheel 

To  hear  the  robin's  note  once  more. 
Who  toddles  while  he  pecks  his  meal 

From  sweetbrier  hips  beside  the  door.** 
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GERALD  MASSEY  is  one  of  the  last  poets  of  the 
working  class  who  has  acquired  celebrity  by  his 
writings.  His  history  is  interesting,  and  in  some  respects 
painful.  He  was  bom  in  May,  1828,  near  Tring,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, in  a  little  stone  hut,  the  roof  of  which  was  so  low 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  a  man  to  stand  upright  in 
it.  Ninepence  a  week  was  the  rent  paid  for  this  miserable 
hovel.  Masse/s  father  was  a  canal-boatman,  laboring  for  a 
wage  of  ten  shillings  a  week,  —  one  of  the  most  ignorant 
of  working-men,  even  of  rural  laborers.  Half  a  gallon  of 
ale  a  day  was  his  highest  idea  of  bliss.  He  never  could 
write  his  own  name,  and  scarcely  could  read. 

Massey's  mother  was  a  totally  different  person.  To  her 
he  owed  his  organization  and  temperament,  so  different  from 
those  of  his  father.  From  her  he  derived  his  sanguine  en- 
thusiasm, his  love  of  liberty,  and  his  pride  of  honest  poverty. 
But  she  too  was  quite  illiterate,  and  could  impart  to  her  boy 
no  book-learning,  though  she  gave  him  that  which  books 
alone  could  never  teach,  a  truly  Spartan  spirit.  She  would, 
al  any  time,  readily  deny  herself  bread  that  her  children 
might  make  a  decent  appearance.  Massey,  in  after  life,  was 
wont  to  recall  to  mind  on^  winter  during  which  his  father 
was  entirely  out  of  work,  and  the  whole  income  of  the  family 
was  5«.  9d,  a  week,  derived  from  the  children's  labor  in  an 
adjoining  factory ;  and  upon  that  scanty  pittance  the  mother 
contrived  to  provide  for  the  six  members  of  the  family  with- 
out incurring  a  penny  of  debt.     The  brave  woman  truly 
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needed  all  her  strength  and  courage  to  bear  up  under  the 
privations  of  her  hard  lot 

None  of  the  children  of  this  poor  familj  were  educated, 
in  the  common  acceptance  of  the  term.  Several  of  them 
were  sent  for  a  short  time  to  a  penny  school,  where  the 
teacher  and  the  taught  were  about  on  a  par ;  but  so  soon 
as  they  were  old  enough  to  work,  they  were  sent  into  the 
silk-mill.  The  poor  cannot  afford  to  keep  their  children  at 
school,  if  they  are  of  an  age  to  work  and  earn  money. 
They  must  help  to  eke  out  the  parents'  slender  gains,  even 
though  it  be  by  only  a  few  pence  weekly.  So^  at  eight 
years  of  age,  Gerald  Massey  went  into  the  silk-manu&ctory, 
rising  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  toiling  there  till 
half  past  six  in  the  evening,  —  up  in  the  gray  dawn,  or  in 
the  winter  before  the  daylight,  and  trudging  to  the  factory 
through  the  mud  or  in  the  snow,  —  seeing  the  sun  only 
through  the  factory  windows,  —  breathing  an  atmosphere 
laden  with  rank  oily  vapor,  his  ears  deafened  by  the  roar 
of  incessant  wheels,  — 

'*  Still,  all  day  the  iron  wheels  go  on^jrard, 
Grinding  life  down  from  its  mark; 
And  the  children's  sonls  which  God  is  calling  sunward 
Spin  on  blindly  in  the  dark." 

What  a  life  for  a  child  I  What  a  substitute  for  tender 
prattle,  for  childish  glee,  for  youthful  play-time  I  Then  home 
shivering  under  the  cold,  starless  sky,  on  Saturday  nights, 
with  ninepence,  one  shilling,  or  one  shilling  and  threepence, 
for  the  whole  week's  work;  for  such  were  the  respective 
amounts  of  the  wages  earned  by  the  child-labor  of  Gerald 
Massey. 

But  the  mill  was  burned  down,  and  the  children  held 
jubilee  over  it  The  boy  stood  for  twelve  hours  in  the 
wind  and  sleet  and  mud,  rejoicing  in  the  conflagration  which 
liberated  him.  Then  he  went  to  straw-plaiting,  —  as  toil- 
some as  &ctory  work,  and  perhaps  more  unwholesome. 
19* 
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Without  exercise,  in  a  marshj  district,  the  plaiters  were 
constantly  subject  to  racking  attacks  of  ague.  The  boy 
had  the  disease  for  three  years,  ending  with  tertian  ague. 
Sometimes  four  of  the  family  and  the  mother  lay  ill  of  the 
disease  at  one  time,  all  crying  with  thirst,  with  no  one  to 
give  them  drink,  and  each  too  weak  to  help  the  other. 
Massey  then  used  to  think  of  Dives,  and  wished  that  he  too 
were  in  Abraham's  bosom.  How  little  do  we  know  of  the 
sufferings  endured  by  the  poor  and  struggling  classes  of 
our  population,  especially  in  the  rural  districts  !  No  press 
echoes  their  wants  or  records  their  sufferings  ;  and  they  live 
almost  as  unknown  to  us  as  if  they  were  the  inhabitants  of 
some  undiscovered  country. 

Whoever  has  read  Charles  Lamb's  essays  will  remember 
that  exquisite  one,  under  the  head  of  Popular  Fallacies,  en- 
tided,  ^^  That  Home  is  Home,  though  it  is  never  so  homely," 
in  which  he  says,  '^  'T  is  a  fine  thing  to  talk  of  the  humble 
meal  shared  together  I  But  what  if  there  be  no  bread  in  the 
cupboard  ?  The  innocent  prattle  of  his  children  takes  out 
the  sting  of  ,a  man's  poverty  I  But  the  children  of  the  very 
poor  do  not  prattle.  It  is  none  of  the  least  frightful  features 
in  that  condition,  that  there  is  no  childishness  in  its  dwellings. 
Poor  people,  said  a  sensible  old  nurse  to  us  once,  do  not 
bring  up  their  children;  they  drag  them  up.  The  little 
careless  darling  of  the  wealthier  nursery,  in  their  hovel,  is 
transformed  betimes  into  a  premature  reflecting  person.  No 
one  has  time  to  dandle  it,  no  one  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
coax  it,  to  soothe  it,  to  toss  it  up  and  down,  to  humor  it 
There  is  none  to  kiss  away  its  tears.     If  it  cries,  it  can  only 

be  beaten It  was  never  sung  to,  —  no  one  ever  told 

to  it  a  tale  of  the  nursery.  It  was  dragged  up,  to  live  or  to 
die  as  it  happened.  It  had  no  young  dreams.  It  broke  .at 
once  into  the  iron  realities  of  life.  A  child  exists  not  for  the 
very  poor  as  an  object  of  dalliance;  it  is  only  another  mouth 
to  be  fed,  a  pair  of  little  hands  to  be  betimes  inured  to  labor. 
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It  is  the  rival,  till  it  can  be  the  co-operator,  for  food  with 
the  parent.  It  is  never  his  mirth,  his  diversion,  his  solace ; 
it  n^ver  makes  him  young  again,  with  recalling  his  young 
times.    The  children  of  the  very  poor  have  no  young  times.*' 

And  now,  take  as  an  illustration  of  this  picture,  tiie  child- 
life  of  Gerald  Massey  as  communicated  in  a  letter  addressed 
by  him  to  the  author  of  this  memoir.  "  Having  had  to  earn 
my  own  dear  bread,"  he  says,  "  by  the  eternal  cheapening 
of  flesh  and  blood  thus  early,  I  never  knew  what  childhood 
meant.  I  had  no  childhood.  Ever  since  I  can  remember, 
I  have  had  the  aching  fear  of  want  throbbing  in  heart  and 
brow.  The  currents  of  my  life  were  eai*ly  poisoned,  and 
few,  methinks,  would  pass  unscathed  through  the  scenes  and 
circumstances  in  which  I  have  lived ;  none,  if  they  were  as 
curious  and  precocious  as  I  was.  The  child  comes  into  the 
world  like  a  new  coin  with  the  stamp  of  God  upon  it,  and  in 
like  manner  as  the  Jews  swesrt  down  sovereigns  by  hustling 
them  in  a  bag  to  get  gold-dust  out  of  them,  so  is  the  poor 
man's  child  hustled  and  sweated  down  in  this  bag  of  so- 
ciety to  get  wealth  out  of  it ;  and  even  as  the  impress  of  the 
Queen  is  effaced  by  the  Jewish  process,  so  is  the  image  of 
God  worn  from  heart  and  brow,  and  day  by  day  the  child 
recedes  devil-ward.  I  look  back  now  with  wonder,  not  that 
so  few  escape,  but  that  any  escape  at  all,  to  win  a  nobler 
growth  for  their  humanity.  So  blighting  are  the  influences 
which  surround  thousands  in  early  life,  to  which  I  can  bear 
such  bitter  testimony." 

And  how  fered  the  growth  of  this  child's  mind  the  while  ? 
Thanks  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  who  had  sent  him  to  the 
penny  school,  he  had  learnt  his  letters,  and  the  desire  to  read 
had  been  awakened.  Books,  however,  were  very  scarce. 
The  Bible  and  Bunyan  were  the  principal  ones  to  which  he 
had  access ;  he  committed  many  chapters  of  the  former  to 
memory,  and  accepted  all  Bunyan's  allegory  as  bona  fide 
history.      Afterwards  he    obtained    access   to    "  Robinson 
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Crusoe"  and  a  few  Wesleyan  tracts  left  at  the  cottage. 
These  constituted  his  sole  reading  until  he  came  up  to  Lon- 
don, at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  be  employed  as  an  errand-boy ; 
and  now  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  met  with  plenty  of 
books,  reading  all  that  came  in  his  way,  fix)m  Lloyd's  Penny 
Times  to  Cobbett's  works,  "  French  without  a  Master,"  to- 
gether with  English,  Roman,  and  Grecian  history.  A  ravish- 
ing awakenment  ensued,  —  the  deHghtftil  sense  of  growing 
knowledge,  the  charm  of  new  thought,  the  wonders  of  a 
new  world.  "  Till  then,"  he  says,  "  I  had  often  wondered 
why  I  lived  at  all,  —  whether 

*  It  was  not  better  not  to  be, 
I  was  so  full  oC  misery.* 

Now  I  began  to  think  that  the  crown  of  all  desire,  and  the 
sum  of  all  existence,  was  to  read  and  get  knowledge.  Bead  ! 
read !  read !  I  used  to  read  at  all  possible  times,  and  in  all 
possible  places ;  up  in  bed  tilhtwo  or  three  in  the  morning, 
—  nothing  daunted  by  once  setting  the  bed  on  fire.  Greatly 
indebted  was  I  also  to  the  book-stalls,  where  I  have  read  a 
great  deal,  often  folding  a  leaf  in  a  book  and  returning  the 
next  day  to  continue  the  subject ;  but  sometimes  the  book 
was  gone,  and  then  great  was  my  grief  I  When  out  of  a 
situation,  I  have  often  gone  without  a  meal  to  purchase  a 
book.  Until  I  fell  in  love,  and  began  to  rhyme  as  a  matter 
of  consequence,  I  never  had  the  least  predilection  for  poetiy. 
Li  fact,  I  always  eschewed  it ;  if  I  ever  met  with  any,  I  in- 
stantly skipped  it  over,  and  passed  on,  as  one  does  with  the 
description  of  scenery,  &c.  in  a  novel.  I  always  loved  the 
birds  and  fiowers,  the  woods  and  the  stars ;  I  felt  delight  in 
being  alone  in  a  summer-wood,  with  song  like  a  spirit  in  the 
trees,  and  the  golden  sun-bursts  glinting  through  the  verdur- 
ous roof,  and  was  conscious  of  a  mysterious  creeping  of  the 
blood  and  tingling  of  the  nerves  when  standing  alone  in 
the  starry  midnight,  as  in  God's  own  presence-chamber. 
But  until  I  began  to  rhyme,  I  cared  nothing  for  written 
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poetry ;  the  first  verses  I  ever  made  were  upon  *  Hope/  when 
I  was  utterly  hopeless ;  and  after  I  had  begun,  I  never  ceased 
for  about  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  I  rushed 
into  print" 

Another  of  Masse/s  sources  of  pleasure  was  music,  of 
which  he  was  passionately  fond,  and  he  sought  to  satisfy  the 
yearnings  of  his  restless  nature  by  indulgence  in  its  practice. 
He  learned  to  sing,  and,  having  a  good  voice,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  chapel  choir  of  his  native  village.  He  there 
used  to  stand  on  his  seat  to  sing,  and  was  very  proud  of  his 
gift  He  entertained  bright  visions  of  what  he  should  ac- 
complish with  his  voice  when  he  grew  to  be  a  man ;  but  alas 
for  his  visions !  —  when  his  voice  broke,  they  were  all  dis- 
pelled. Possibly  it  was  his  love  of  music  and  rhythm  which 
led  him  to  write  songs,  —  '^  Poems  and  Chansons  "  he  called 
them.  He  was  encouraged  to  print  a  small  collection  of 
them,  price  one  shilling,  in  his  native  town  of  Tring,  of  which 
some  250  copies  were  sold,  which  left  him  a  little  profit. 
There  was,  ci  course,  considerable  crudeness  of  thought  and 
expression  in  these  first  verses ;  but  there  was  nerve,  rhythm, 
and  poetry.  The  leading  idea  embodied  in  them  was  the 
power  of  knowledge,  virtue,  and  temperance,  to  elevate  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  —  a  noble  idea  truly. 

But  a  new  power  was  now  working  upon  his  nature,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  —  the  power  of  opinion  as  ex- 
pressed in  books,  and  in  the  discussions  of  his  fellow-workers. 
"  As  an  errand-boy,"  he  says,  "  I  had  of  course  many  hard- 
ships to  undei^,  and  to  bear  with  much  tyranny ;  and  that 
led  me  into  reasoning  upon  men  and  things,  the  causes  of 
nusery,  the  anomalies  of  our  societary  state,  politics,  &c. ; 
and  the  circle  of  my  being  rapidly  outsurged  I  New  power 
came  to  me  with  all  that  I  saw,  and  thought,  and  read.  I 
studied  political  works, — such  as  Paine,  Volney,  Howitt, 
Louis  Blanc,  &c.,  which  gave  me  another  element  to  mould 
into  my  verse,  though  I  am  convinced  that  a  poet  must 
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sacrifice  much  if  he  write  party  political  poetry.  His  politics 
must  be  above  the  pimiacle  of  party,  zeal ;  the  politics  of 
eternal  truth,  right,  and  justice.  He  must  not  waste  a  life 
on  what  to-morrow  may  prove  to  have  been  merely  the  ques- 
tion of  a  day.  The  French  Revolution  of  1848  had  the 
greatest  effect  on  me  of  any  circumstance  connected  with  my 
own  life.** 

These  feelings  account  for  the  vehement  political  tone 
which  Massey's  next  poetical  writings  assumed.  They  were, 
fer  the  most  part,  in  indignant  expostulations  with  society  at 
the  wrongs  of  humanity ;  passionate  protests  against  power 
wrongfully  used,  against  fraud  and  oppression,  mingled 
with  appeals  to  the  higher  influences  of  knowledge,  justice, 
mercy,  truths  and  love.  It  is  usually  thus  with  the  poet 
who  has  worked  his  way  to  the  light  through  darkness,  suf- 
fering, and  toiL  Give  a  poor  downtrodden  man  culture,  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  only  increase  his  sensitive- 
ness to  pain ;  you  agonize  him  with  the  sight  of  pleasures 
which  are  to  him  forbidden;  you  quicken  his  sense  of 
despair  at  the  inequalities  of  the  human  lot  There*  are 
thousands  of  noble  natures,  with  minds  which,  under  bet- 
ter circumstances,  would  have  blessed  and  glorified  their 
race,  who  have  been  forever  blasted,  —  crushed  into  the 
.mire,  or  condemned  to  courses  of  desperate  guilt! — for 
one  who,  like  Gerald  Massey,  has  nobly  risen  above  his 
trials  and  temptations,  and  triumphed  over  them.  And 
when  such  a  man  does  find  a  voice,  surely  "rose-water" 
verses  and  "  hot-pressed  "  sonnets  are  not  to  be  expected  of 
him :  such  things  are  not  by  any  means  the  natural  products 
of  a  life  of  desperate  struggling  with  poverty.  When  the 
self-risen  and  self-educated  man  speaks  and  writes  now-a- 
days,  it  is  of  the  subjects  nearest  to  his  heart.  Literature  is 
not  a  mere  intelligent  epicurism  with  men  who  have  suffered 
and  grown  wise,  but  a  real,  passionate,  vehement,  living 
thing,  —  a  power  to  move  others,  a  means  to  elevate  them- 
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selves  and  to  emancipate  their  order.  This  is  a  marked 
peculiaritj  of  our  times :  knowledge  is  now  more  than  ever 
regarded  as  a  power  to  elevate,  not  merely  individuals,  but 
classes.  Hence  the  most  intelligent  working-men  of  this 
day  are  intensely  political :  we  merely  state  this  as  a  fact 
not  to  be  disputed.  In  former  times,  when  literature  was 
regarded  mainly  in  the  light  of  a  rich  man's  luxury,  poets 
who  rose  d^m  the  working  order  sang  as  their  patrons 
wished.  Bloomfield  and  Clare  sang  of  the  quiet  beauty  of 
rural  life,  and  painted  pictures  of  evening  skies,  purling 
brooks,  and  grassy  meads.  Burns  could  with  difficulty  re- 
press the  "  Jacobin "  spirit  which  burned  within  him ;  and 
yet  even  he  was  rarely  if  ever  political  in  his  tone.  His 
strongest  verses  having  a  political  bearing  were  those  ad- 
dressed to  the  Scotch  representatives  in  reference  to  the 
excise  regulations  as  to  the  distillation  of  whiskey.  But 
come  down  to  our  own  day,  and  mark  the  difference:  Elliott, 
NicoU,  Bamford,  the  author  of  "  Ernest,"  Massey,  and  many 
others,  are  intensely  political;  and  they  defend  themselves 
for  their  selection  of  subjects  as  Elliott  did  when  he  said, 
"  Poetry  is  impassioned  truth ;  and  why  should  we  not 
utter  it  in  the  shape  that  touches  our  condition  the  most 
closely,  —  the  political?" 

Full  of  newly  awakened  thoughts,  and  bursting  with  aspi- 
rations for  freedom,  Massey  started,  in  April,  1849,  a  cheap 
journal,  written  entirely  by  working-men,  entitled  "The 
Spirit  of  Freedom : "  it  was  ftill  of  fiery  earnestness,  and 
at  least  one  half  of  its  weekly  contents  were  supplied  by 
Grerald  Massey  himself,  who  acted  as  editor.  It  cost  him 
five  situations  during  a  period  of  eleven  months,  —  twice 
because  he  was  detected  burning  candle  far  on  into  the  night, 
and  three  times  because  of  the  tone  of  the  opinions  to  which 
he  gave  utterance.  The  French  Revolution  of  1848  having, 
amongst  its  other  issues,  kindled  the  zeal  of  the  working- 
men  of  England  in  the  cause  of  association,  Massey  eagerly 
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joined  them,  and  he  was  instrumental  in  ^ving  some  impe- 
tus to  that  praiseworthy  movement,  —  the  object  of  which  is 
permanently  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  producing  classes, 
by  advancing  them  to  the  status  of  capitalists  as  well  as 
laborers.  For  some  time  he  acted  as  secretary  to  an  asso- 
ciation of  working  tailors  in  London  ;  but  his  attraction 
towards  literature  being  strong,  he  subsequently  accepted 
the  office  of  editor  of  an  Edinburgh  newspaper,  and  it  was 
while  living  in  that  city  that  he  published  his  beautiful 
'<  Ballad  of  Babe  ChristabeL" 

If  we  except  Robert  Nicoll,  who  died  at  twenty-four, 
there  are  few  men  of  his  class  who  have  done  anything  to 
equal  Massey,  —  none  who  have  had  anything  like  the  same 
amount  of  early  privation  and  difficulty  to  encounter  and 
overcome. 

The  peculiar  style  of  Massey  is  didactic  rather  than  de- 
scriptive. He  is  a  teacher  through  the  heart  He  is  £si- 
miliar  with  the  passions,  and  leans  towards  the  tender  and 
loving  aspect  of  our  nature.  He  takes  after  Bums  more 
than  after  Wordsworth,  Elliott  rather  than  Thomson.  He 
is  but  a  young  man,  though  he  has  had  crowded  into  his 
thirty-two  years  aheady  the  life  of  an  old  man.  He  has 
won  his  experience  in  the  school  of  the  poor,  and  nobly 
earned  his  title  to  speak  to  them  as  a  man  and  a  brother, 
dowered  with  <<  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn,  the  love 
of  love."  Cordially  welcoming  his  volumes  already  pub- 
lished as  the  earnest  of  still  better  things  at  his  hand,  we 
wish  him  a  long  career  of  useful  and  honorable  labor. 
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FEMALE  poets  hold,  at  this  day,  a  more  distinguished 
place  in  our  literature,  and  their  works  occupy  a  larger 
space  in  our  libraries,  than  at  any  previous  period  in  literary 
history.  Women  who  write  are  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
questionable  sisterhood,  nor  are  their  works  noticed  merely 
with  fine  words  by  way  of  courtesy.  They  have  made  good 
their  position  as  honorable  literary  workers,  and  thereby 
entitle  themselves  to  our  respect ;  and  their  poems  demand 
notice  and  receive  the  meed  of  approbation  by  right  rather 
than  by  favor.  Nor  do  we  know  of  any  land  that  possesses 
a  choir  of  poetesses  equal  to  our  own.  France  and  America 
possess  sweet  singers,  indeed ;  but  we  defy  the  world  combined 
to  equal  our  songstresses.  And  yet  our  race  of  female  poets 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  begun  with  Joanna  BaiUie,  a 
woman  of  our  own  day.  Unquesldonably  she  was  a  great 
writer,  as  strong  as  a  man,  but  with  all  the  delicate  purity 
and  sweetness,  the  instinctive  quickness  and  fine  sensiBility, 
of  a  woman.  After  her,  the  most  distinguished  and  popular 
was  Mrs.  Hemans,  a  great  lyrist,  a  true  poet^  —  a  pure  and 
high-minded  woman.  What  exquisite  pathos  is  there  in  her 
"  Graves  of  a  Household,"  on  reading  which  few  parents  can 
resist  shedding  a  tear ;  and  her  "  Treasures  of  the  Deep " 
and  "The  Coming  of  Spring"  are  familiar  in  our  mouths 
as  household  words.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Hemans  may  be  said  to 
have  founded  a  school  of  poetry,  which  has   even  more 
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ardent  followers  and  admirers  in  America  than  in  England. 
The  young  and  devout  love  to  resort  thither  when  ihej  de- 
sire to  raise  their  hearts  by  sonorous  heroics,  or  to  soHen 
them  by  the  familiar  pathos  of  certain  well-known  strains. 
After  Mrs.  Hemans  came  Miss  Landon,  who  deliciously  im- 
provised her  beautiful  songs,  and  then  passed  away  from 
sight  like  a  bright  meteor.  But  she  left  behind  her  many 
strong  and  clear  singers,  —  true  women,  and  great  poets. 
Need  we  do  more  than  name  Mrs.  Southey,  Mrs.  Howitt, 
Mrs.  Butler,  Mrs.  Norton,  and — {Serhaps  greatest  of  all  — 
Mrs.  Browning? 

We  do  not  know  much  of  Mrs.  Browning,  except  what  we 
can  gather  from  her  published  works.  It  is  now  some  twenty 
years  since  a  translation,  privately  circulated,  of  ^schylus's 
^^  Prometheus  Bound,"  by  a  young  lady,  was  favorably  spoken 
of  in  one  or  two  literary  circles.  It  indicated  a  remarkable 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  translator  for  the  sculptural  old 
Greek  drama;  and  displayed,  also,  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  dead  language,  almost  wonderful  in  so  young  a  writer, 
and  that  writer  a  young  lady.  The  Preface  was,  however, 
perhaps  the  most  curious  part  of  the  book;  for  it  was  so 
crowded  full  of  thoughts  and  meanings,  one  jostling  the  other 
so  hard  for  outlet,  that  none  was  completely  seen,  and  the 
utterance  remained  comparatively  unlntelMgible.  Speaking 
of  this  part  of  Miss  Barrett's  published  works,  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing, in  the  preface  to  her  collected  edition  of  1850,  thus 
writes:  "One  early  failure,  a  translation  of  the  *  Prome- 
theus '  of  ^schylus,  which,  though  happily  free  of  the  cur- 
rent of  publication,  may  be  remembered  against  me  by  a  few 
of  my  personal  friends,  I  have  replaced  here  by  an  entirely 
new  version,  made  for  them  and  my  conscience,  in  expiation 
of  a  sin  of  my  youth,  with  the  sincerest  application  of  my 
mature  mind."  From  the  dedication  of  the  same  collection 
to  her  father,  we  learn  that  when  she  was  but  a  child  she 
wrote  verses,  (Miss  Mitford  says  she  wrote  largely  at  ten 
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years  old,)  and  dedicated  them  to  him ;  and  as  she  grew  into 
mature  years,  verse-writing  became  "the  great  pursuit  of 
her  life."  Shortly  after  accompHshing  her  translation  from 
^schylus.  Miss  Barrett  wrote  "  An  Essay  on  Mind,"  show- 
ing that  she  was  pushing  her  inquiries  in  other  directions 
besides  poetry.  She  also  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  He- 
brew language,  and  even  of  the  ChaldaBan,  and  read  through 
the  Bible  in  the  original  tongue,  from  Grenesis  to  Malachi. 
Plato,  in  the  original  Greek,  was  also  one  of  her  favorite 
books.  But  a  serious  iUness  compelled  her,  in  a  measure,  to 
give  up  these  severe  pursuits ;  added  to  which,  a  terrible 
domestic  calamity  occurred  to  her,  which  had  the  effect  of 
throwing  a  dark  shadow  over  her  entire  ftiture  life.  Here 
we  quote  from  the  "  Recollections  "  of  Miss  Mitford :  — 

"  My  first  acquaintance  with  Elizabeth  Barrett  commenced 
about  fifteen  years  ago.  She  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
interesting  persons  that  I  had  ever  seen.  Everybody  who 
then  saw  her  said  the  same ;  so  that  it  is  not  merely  the 
impression  of  my  partiality  or  my  enthusiasm.  Of  a  slight, 
delicate  figure,  with  a  shower  of  dark  curls  falling  on  either 
side  of  a  most  expressive  face,  large,  tender  eyes,  richly 
fringed  by  dark  eyelashes,  a  smile  like  a  sunbeam,  and  such 
a  look  of  youthiulness,  that  I  had  some  difiiculty  in  persuad- 
ing a  friend,  in  whose  carriage  we  went  together  to  Chiswick, 
that  the  translatress  of  the  *  Prometheus '  of  ^schylus,  the 
authoress  of  the  *  Essay  on  Mind,'  was  old  enough  to  be  in- 
troduced into  company,  — in  technical  language,  was  out. 
Through  the  kindness  of  another  invaluble  friend,  to  whom 
I  owe  many  obligations,  but  none  so  great  as  this,  I  saw  much 
of  her  during  my  stay  in  town.  We  met  so  constantly  and 
so  familiarly,  that,  in  spite  of  the  difference  of  age,  intimacy 
ripened  into  friendship ;  and  after  my  return  into  the  coun- 
try, we  corresponded  freely  and  frequently,  her  letters  being 
just  what  letters  ought  to  be, — her  own  talk  put  upon 
paper. 
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^  The  next  year  was  a  pamful  one  to  herself  and  to  all 
who  loved  her.  She  broke  a  blood-vessel  upon  the  lungs, 
which  did  not  heaL  If  there  had  been  consumption  in  the 
fiunily,  that  disease  would  have  intervened.  There  were  no 
seeds  of  the  &tal  English  malady  in  her  constitution,  and 
she  escaped.  Still,  however,  the  vessel  did  not  heaJ,  and 
after  attending  her  for  above  a  twelvemonth  at  her  father^s 
house  in  Wimpole  Street,  Dr.  Chalmers,  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  ordered  her  to  a  milder  climate.  Her  eldest  brother, 
— a  brother  in  heart  and  in  talent  worthy  of  such  a  sister,  — 
together  with  other  devoted  relatives,  accompanied  her  to 
Torquay ;  and  there  occurred  the  fatal  eveM  which  saddened 
her  bloom  of  youth,  and  gave  a  deeper  hue  of  thought  and 
feeling — especially  of  devotional  feeling — to  her  poetry. 
I  have  so  oflen  been  asked  what  could  be  the  shadow  that 
had  passed  over  that  young  heart,  and  now  that  time  has 
softened  the  first  agony,  it  seems  to  me  right  that  the  world 
should  hear  the  story  of  an  accident  in  which  there  was 
much  sorrow,  but  no  blame. 

^  Nearly  a  twelvemonth  had  passed,  and  the  invalid,  still 
attended  by  her  affectionate  companions,  had  derived  much 
benefit  from  the  mild  sea-breezes  of  Devonshire,  One  fine 
summer  morning  her  favorite  brother,  together  with  two  other 
fine  young  men,  his  friends,  embarked  on  board  a  small  sail- 
ing-vessel, f<fr  a  trip  of  a  few  hours.  Excellent  sailors  all, 
and  familiar  with  the  coast,  they  sent  back  the  boatmen,  and 
undertook  themselves  the  management  of  the  little  craft. 
Danger  was  not  dreamt  of  by  any  one;  after  the  catas- 
trophe, no  one  could-  divine  the  cause ;  but  in  a  few  minutes 
after  their  embarkation,  and  in  sight  of  their  very  windows, 
just  as  they  were  crossing  the  bar,  the  boat  went  down,  and 
all  who  were  in  her  perished.  Even  the  bodies  were  never 
found.  I  was  told  by  a  party  who  were  travelling  that  year 
in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  that  it  was  most  affecting  to  see, 
on  the  comer  houses  of  every  village  street,  on  every  church 
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door,  and  almost  on  every  cliff  for  miles  and  miles  along  the 
coast,  handbills  offering  large  rewards  for  linen  cast  ashore 
marked  with  the  initials  of  the  beloved  dead ;  for  it  so 
chanced  that  all  the  three  were  of  the  dearest  and  the  best, — 
one,  I  believe,  an  only  son,  the  other  the  son  of  a  widow. 

"  This  tragedy  nearly  killed  Elizabeth  Barrett.  She  was 
utterly  prostrated  by  the  horror  and  the  grief,  and  by  a 
natural  but  a  most  unjust  feeling  that  she  had  been  in  some 
sort  the  cause  of  this  great  misery.  It  was  not  until  the  fol- 
lowing year  that  she  could  be  removed,  in  an  invalid  carriage, 
and  by  journeys  of  twenty  miles  a  day,  to  her  afflicted  family 
and  her  London  home.  The  house  that  she  occupied  at 
Torquay  had  been  chosen  as  one  of  the  most  sheltered  in  the 
place.  It  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliffs,  ahnost  close  to 
the  sea;  and  she  told  me  herself  that,  during  that  whole 
winter,  the  sound  of  the  waves  rang  in  her  ears  like  the 
moans  of  one  dying.  StiU  she  clung  to  literature  and  to 
Greek :  in  all  probability,  she  would  have  died  without  that 
wholesome  diversion  to  her  thoughts.  Her  medical  attendant 
did  not  always  understand  this.  To  prevent  the  remon- 
strances of  her  friendly  physician.  Dr.  Barry,  she  caused  a 
small  edition  of  Plato  to  be  so  bound  as  to  resemble  a  novel. 
He  did  not  know,  skilful  and  kind  though  he  were,  that  to  her 
such  books  were  not  an  arduous  and  painful  study,  but  a  con- 
solation and  a  delight. 

"  Returned  to  London,  she  began  the  life  which  she  con- 
tinued for  so  many  years.  Confined  to  one  large  and  commo- 
dious but  darkened  chamber,  admitting  only  her  own  affec- 
tionate family  and  a  few  devoted  friends,  (I  myself  have  often 
joyfully  travelled  five  and  forty  miles  to  see  her,  and  returned 
the  same  evening  without  entering  another  house,)  reading 
ahnost  every  book  worth  reading,  in  almost  every  language, 
and  giving  herself  heart  and  soul  to  that  poetry  of  which  she 
seemed  bom  to  be  the  priestess." 

Poetry  has  thus  been  a  serious  pursuit  with  Mrs.  Brown- 
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ing,  while  it  has  also  been  -a  aoturce  of  deep  pleasure.  Bat 
if  one  asks  the  meaning  of  the  sad  wail  which  runs  ihrough 
her  writings,  like  the  moan  of  a  lost  seraph,  then  contemplate 
the  great  fact  of  her  life,  its  prolonged  pain  and  sickness, 
and  we  think  it  will  furnish  the  adequate  explanation  and 
meaning.  Her  poetry  is,  throughout,  earnest,  and  fall  of  deep 
feeling.  She  herself  has  said,  in  the  Fre&ce  to  one  edition 
of  her  poems :  ^  Foetrj  has  been  to  me  as  serious  a  thing  as 
life  itself,  and  life  has  been  a  verp  serious  thing :  there  has 
been  no  playing  at  skittles  for  me  in  either.  I  never  mistook 
pleasure  for  the  final  cause  of  poetry,  nor  leisure  for  the  hour 
of  the  poet.  I  have  done  my  work,  so  far,  as  work,  —  not  as 
mere  hand  and  head  work,  apart  £rom  the  personal  being, 
but  as  the  completest  expression  of  that  being  to  which  I 
could  attain ;  and  as  work  I  offer  it  to  the  pubhc,  feeling  its 
short-comings  more  deeply  than  any  of  my  readers,  because 
measured  £rom  the  height  of  my  aspiration ;  but  feeling,  also, 
that  the  reverence  and  sincerity  with  which  the  work  was 
done  should  give  it  some  protection  with  the  reverend  and 
sincere." 

Mrs.  Browning  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  not  merely 
a  singer,  but  eminently  a  poet  of  purpose.  A  deep  current 
of  religion  —  sometimes  we .  might  regard  it  as  religious 
melancholy  —  pervades  most  of  her  poetry.  The  first  pieces 
which  she  published  were  "Margret"  and  "The  Poefs 
Vow,"  which  appeared  in  a  periodical ;  and  her  first  volume, 
published  in  1838,  contained  "The  Seraphim"  and  other 
shorter  poems ;  in  all  of  which  an  obvious  purpose  was  ap- 
parent Thus,  in  'i  Margret,"  the  truth  was  exhibited  that 
the  creature  cannot  be  sustained  by  the  creature ;  in  "  The 
Poet's  Vow,"  she  teaches  the  great  truth  that  the  sympathies 
of  humanity  are  the  fountains  of  beauty,  and  that  no  atmos- 
phere of  external  loveliness  can  keep  alive  the  poetry  whose 
roots  are  not  nourished  by  the  springs  of  loving-kindness  in 
the  heart.    "  The  Seraphim  "  was  a  religious  poem,  in  which 
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the  lofty  subject  of  the  Crucifixion  is  approached  in  a  most 
reverent  spirit,  for  it  is  one  before  which  angels  may  veil 
their  wings.  But  with  its  many  bursts  of  delicious  music,  its 
rich  imagery,  its  occasional  great  force,  and  the  beautifully 
tender  distinction  which  the  poet  draws  between  the  nature 
of  the  two  angelic  witnesses  of  the  tremendous  mysteries  of 
Calvary,  this  poem  was  nevertheless  felt,  we  believe,  by  the 
authoress  herself,  to  be  a  failure.  It  was  loose  in  texture, 
sometimes  capricious  in  rhythm,  and  frequently  obscure  in 
meaning. 

But  she  was  a  conscientious  and  diligent  laborer,  and  went 
onward  with  increased  power.  "  The  Vision  of  Poets,"  and 
other  poems  shortly  after  published,  showed  a  wider  sweep 
and  a  bolder  wing.  This  noble  woman,  confined  to  her  sick- 
chamber  for  years,  for  the  most  part  confined  to  her  bed  by 
actual  illness,  nevertheless  devoted  herself  to  the  unwearied 
pursuit  of  truth  and  excellence,  making  of  her  couch  of  pain 
the  very  seed-grotmd  for  the  highest  and  noblest  thoughts. 
Thus  shut  out  from  actual  intercourse  with  the  world,  she 
was  left  to  feed  upon  her  own  thoughts ;  and  books  being 
almost  her  only  companions,  she  was  necessarily  led  to  adopt 
their  language,  which  subjected  her  to  the  charge  (made  by 
those  who  did  not  know  her)  of  being  somewhat  of  a  pedant 
and  a  book-worm.  The  Quarterly  Review,  who  proposed  to 
make  a  wreath  of  our  English  poetesses,  commenced  with 
Mrs.  Norton  as  "  The  Rose,  or,  if  she  like  it,  Love-ltes-a- 
bleeding,'*  and  Miss  Barrett  as  "  Greek  Valerian,  or  Ladder 
to  Heaven,  or,  if  she  pleases.  Wild  Angelica.'*  Notwithstand- 
ing, however,  all  that  Miss  Barrett  migl\t  glean  from  books, 
she,  nevertheless,  projected  herself  into  her  poems,  which, 
with  all  their  occasional  ruggedness,  apparent  affectation, 
and,  as  some  have  called  it,  Carlylism,  were  yet  full  of  vigor, 
originality,  and  true  poetic  beauty.  They  were,  withal,  per- 
vaded by  the  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  a  noble  woman's 
heart  Speaking  of  the  spirit  in  which  she  wrote  "  A  Vision 
of  Poets,"  she  herself  has  said :  — 
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"  I  have  endeavored  to  indicate  the  necessary  relations  of 
genius  to  suffering  and  self-sacrifice.  In  the  eyes  of  the  liv- 
ing generation,  the  poet  is  at  once  a  richer  and  poorer  man 
than  he  used  to  he ;  he  wears  better  broadcloth,  but  speaks 
no  more  oracles ;  and  the  evil  of  his  social  incrustation  over 
a  great  idea  is  eating  deeper  and  more  fatally  into  our  liter- 
ature than  either  readers  or  writer  may  apprehend  fully.  I 
have  attempted  to  express  in  this  poem  my  view  of  the  mis- 
sion of  the  poet,  —  of  the  self-abnegation  implied  in  it,  of  the 
great  work  involved  in  it,  of  the  duty  and  glory  of  what 
Balzac  has  beautifully  and  truly  called  ^la  patience  ang^ 
lique  du  g^nie ; '  and  of  the  obvious  truth,  above  all,  that  if 
knowledge  is  power,  suffering  should  be  acceptable  as  a  part 
of  knowledge." 

Here  spoke  the  sick  poet  from  her  sick-bed.  It  is  not 
cheerful, — perhaps  it  is  not  quite  true.  In  an  age  which 
has  given  us  Southey,  Shelley,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  CJole- 
ridge,  Keats,  Tennyson,  Bailey,  Mrs.  Browning  herself,  and 
other  great  and  true  poets,  it  does  not  become  us  to  bewail 
the  decadence  of  poetry.  And  with  respect  to  suffering, 
though  it  is  well  to  bear  it  patiently  and  bravely,  not  writh- 
ing nor  querulously  murmuring  against  it,  still  suffering  is, 
after  all,  a  hindrance,  an  imperfection,  aad  an  evil  to  be  got 
rid  of.    Though  Shelley's  line, 

"  We  learn  in  suffering  what  we  teach  in  song," 

is  very  often  quoted  in  proof  of  Mrs.  Browning's  theory,  yet 
suffering  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  the  best  school  for 
a  poet,  or  for  anybody  else.  We  draw  no  true  inspiration 
from  pain ;  it  may  discipline  us,  but  it  is  not  beautiful,  nor  a 
source  of  beauty.  It  may  teach  us  to  wrestle  with  our  own 
weak  hearts,  but  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  promote  the  cul- 
ture of  the  poetic  powers  and  faculties.  Can  we  learn  glad- 
ness in  prostration,  music  in  groans,  beauty  in  distortion  ? 
No !     Mrs.  Browning  has  pushed  her  theory  too  far.     It  is 
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rather  the  spirit  of  love,  of  cheerfiihiess,  of  beauty,  and  of 
health,  in  which  the  true  poet  finds  his  best  nourishment.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  a  poor  life-long 
sufferer  like  this  poet  rise  above  her  personal  sufferings, 
and  convert  her  crown  of  thorns  into  a  circlet  of  glory  and 
beauty. 

The  "  Drama  of  Exile "  and  other  poems  next  followed. 
The  Drama  is  Mrs.  Browning's  most  ambitious  work.  In 
venturing  upon  a  theme  that  had  already  been  handled  so 
divinely  by  Milton  in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  so  powerfully 
by  Byron  in  "  Cain,"  she  certainly  took  a  bold  step,  —  almost 
a  daring  one.  The  "  Drama  of  Exile  "  is,  however,  a  very 
fine  poem,  full  of  beauties.  It  has  been  highly  praised  in 
many  quarters ;  but  the  voice  of  the  critics  is  by  no  means 
unanimous.  The  Westminster  Review  regarded  it  as  "  among 
the  least  successful  of  her  efforts ; "  and  the  British  Quar- 
terly also  speaks  somewhat  disparagingly  of  it,  though  ad- 
mitting "  its  singularly  varied  merits,  —  the  very  good  and 
the  very  bad  style  which  distinguishes  it."  The  character 
of  Eve  seems  to  us  very  fine,  indicating  the  true  woman's 
hand ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  whole  is  pure  and  elevated.  But 
the  style  is  often  crabbed,  and  wanting  in  simplicity.  The 
writer  has  a  way  of  putting  adjectives  and  nouns  together 
in  the  Carlylian  style,  which  makes  her  lines  sometimes  jerk 
and  halt  in  an  odd  way,  while  the  force  of  meaning  which 
was  intended  is  not  given.  Thus  we  have  such  new  words 
as  "  God-breath,"  «  fire-hearts,"  "  soul-wings,"  «  child-mouth," 
"  shadow-claws,"  which,  in  our  opinion,  detract  from  the  simple 
force  of  poetry.  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Byron,  and  Bums 
wrote  the  strongest  poetry  without  needing  to  compound 
words  to  convey  their  meaning,  after  the  manner  of  the  Grer- 
mans.  There  was  an  abounding  well  of  English  undefiled 
ready  at  their  hand,  and  if  it  answered  all  their  purposes, 
why  coin  new-fangled  words  now,  which  neither  suit  our 
English  tastes,  nor  help  our  English  understandings  ?  But 
20 
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there  are  many  detached  passages  in  the  "  Drama  of  Exile  " 
which  show  that  Mrs.  Browning  possesses  a  full  command 
over  the  purest  and  best  English,  making  us  lament  the  more 
that  she  should,  in  so  many  cases,  have  departed  from  the 
purer  and  better  style.  Take  the  following  magnificent  pas- 
sage, descriptive  of  the  effects  of  "  The  Fall "  on  the  animal 
creation,  which  the  greatest  of  English  poets  would  be  proud 
to  own:  — 

"  On  a  mountain-peak 
Half  sheathed  in  primal  woods,  and  glittering 
In  spasms  of  awful  sunshine,  at  that  hour 
A  lion  couched)  —  part  raised  upon  his  paws, 
And  his  calm  massive  face  turned  full  on  thine. 

When  the  ended  curse 

Left  silence  in  the  world,  right  suddenly 

He  sprang  up  rampant,  and  stood  straight  and  stiff, 

As  if  the  new  reality  of  death 

Were  dashed  against  his  eyes  —  and  roared  so  fierce  — 

Such  thick  carnivorous  passion  in  his  throat 

Tearing  a  passage  through  the  wrath  and  fear — 

And  roared  so  wild,  and  smote  from  all  the  hills 

Such  fast  keen  echoes  crumbling  down  the  vales 

Precipitately  —  that  the  forest  beasts, 

One  after  one,  did  mutter  a  response 

In  savage  and  in  sorrowful  complaint 

Which  trailed  along  the  gorges." 

In  the  preface  to  the  "  Drama  of  Exile "  Miss  Barrett 
spoke  modestly  of  her  estimate  of  the  work,  observing :  "  K 
it  were  not  presumptuous  language  on  the  lips  of  one  to 
whom  life  is  more  than  usually  uncertain,  my  favorite  wish 
for  this  work  would  be,  that  it  be  received  by  the  public  as  a 
step  in  the  right  track  towards  a  future  indication  of  more 
value  and  acceptability.  I  would  fain  do  better,  and  I  feel  as 
if  I  might  do  better,  —  I  aspire  to  do  better."  And,  indeed, 
she  had  already  done  better,  though  she  herself  knew  it  not ; 
for  authors  are  not  always  the  best  judges  of  their  own  works. 
But  we  believe  there  are  not  two  opinions  as  to  the  great 
superiority  of  some  of  Mrs.  Browning's  minor  poems  to  her 
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"  Drama  of  Exile."  " Bertha  in  the  Lane"  is  one  of  them, 
—  a  tribute  to  the  noble  disinterestedness  of  woman,  unri- 
valled in  pathetic  beauty.  "The  Cry  of  the  Children"  is  also 
a  poem  of  wonderful  force,  and  will  always  form  a  worthy 
companion-piece  to  Hood's  "  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  losing  noth- 
ing by  the  comparison.  It  is  fuU  of  a  thrilling  energy  of 
thought,  clothed  in  simple,  nervous  language.  Amongst  her 
other  best  poems  we  would  particularly  make  mention  of 
"  The  Komaunt  of  the  Page,"  which  rings  out  like  a  trumpet- 
strain,  "  The  Ehyme  of  the  Duchess  May,"  «  Little  Ellie," 
"  Catarina  to  Camoens,"  "  Crowned  and  Buried,"  "  The  Dead 
Pan,"  a  grand  echo  from  the  old  Greeks,  and  "  The  Lady 
Greraldine's  Courtship."  This  last  poem  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  Tennyson's  "Locksley  Hall,"  and  somewhat 
resembles  it,  but  is  wanting  in  its  music.  Some  of  its  best 
verses  are  injured  by  serious  flaws.  She  introduces  railway 
locomotives  into  one  stanza,  as  "  resonant  steam-eagles,"  (in 
another  poem  she  speaks  of  horses  as  "  ground-eagles,")  and 
these  said  locomotives  are  engaged  in  "  trailing  on  a  thun- 
drous  vapor  underneath  the  starry  vigils."  Nevertheless,  the 
poem  is  a  fine  poem,  though  not  (as  some  regard  it)  her  best. 
It  is  impetuous  and  passionate,  and  the  action  is  carried  for- 
ward with  immense  vehemence.  Were  it  within  a  quotable 
compass,  we  would  prefer  giving  it  as  probably  the  most 
characteristic  specimen  of  Mrs.  Browning's  peculiar  powers 
and  genius. 

According  to  Miss  Mitford,  "  The  Lady  Geraldine "  was 
composed  with  great  rapidity,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances. There  wanted  a  further  quantity  of  "copy"  to 
make  up  the  letter-press  of  the  second  volume,  in  order  to 
complete  the  uniformity  of  the  two-volume  edition;  and 
whatever  further  copy  might  be  supplied  for  this  purpose 
must  be  composed  in  time  to  catch  the  vessel  that  was  to 
carry  the  proofs  to  America,  where  the  edition  was  also  to 
appear.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mrs.  Browning  (then 
IMiss  Barrett)  set  to  work  and  wrote  out  "  The  Lady  Geral- 
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dine  "  in  twelve  hours.  As  Miss  Mitford  observes :  "  The  de- 
licious ballad  must  have  been  lying  unborn  in  her  head  and  in 
her  heart ;  but  when  we  think  of  its  length  and  of  its  beauty, 
the  shortness  of  time  in  which  it  was  put  into  form  appears 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  efforts  of  the  human  mind,  —  as 
the  writer  was  a  delicate  woman,  a  confirmed  invalid,  just 
dressed  and  supported  for  two  or  three  hours  from  her  bed 
to  her  sofa,  and  so  back  agam.  Let  me  add,  too,  that  the 
exertion  might  have  been  avoided  by  a  new  arrangement  of 
the  smaller  poems,  if  Miss  Barrett  would  only  have  con- 
sented to  place  '  Pan  is  Dead '  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume, 
instead  of  the  second.  The  difference  does  not  seem  much. 
But  she  had  promised  Mr.  Kenyon  that '  Pan  is  Dead '  should 
conclude  the  collection ;  and  Mr.  Kenyon  was  out  of  town 
and  could  not  release  her  word.  To  this  delicate  conscien- 
tiousness we  owe  one  of  the  most  charming  love  stories  in 
any  language." 

Shortly  after  Miss  Barrett  contracted  an  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Browning,  the  accomplished  author  of  "  Paracelsus ; " 
and  it  grew  into  a  mutual  affection,  and  was  shortly  consum- 
mated by  marriage.  Strange  to  say,  the  invalid  was  sud- 
denly restored  to  the  world,  as  if  by  magic.  She  left  her 
sick-chamber,  and  walked  abroad  with  her  husband.  In  an- 
cient times  people  would  have  cried  out  "A  miracle!"  at 
less.  The  newly-married  pair  went  to  Pisa  and  Florence, 
where  they  have  since  chiefly  lived,  and  there  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing composed  her  last  poems ;  amongst  others,  "  Casa  Guidi 
Windows,"  "  Aurora  Leigh,"  and  "  Poems  before  Congress." 
We  will  only  quote  a  further  sentence  from  Miss  Mitford, 
who  said,  writing  in  1851 :  "This  summer  I  have  had  the 
exquisite  pleasure  of  seeing  her  [Mrs.  Browning]  once  more 
in  London,  with  a  lovely  boy  at  her  knee,  almost  as  well  as 
ever,  and  telling  tales  of  Italian  rambles,  of  losing  herself  in 
chestnut  forests,  and  scrambling  on  mule-back  up  the  sources 
of  extinct  volcanoes.  May  Heaven  continue  to  her  such 
health  and  such  happiness  !  " 
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FOR  several  years  past  the  name  of  Frances  Brown  has 
been  familiar  to  general  readers.  We  believe  it  was 
in  the  columns  of  the  Athenaeum  that  manj  of  her  smaller 
poems  first  appeared.  The  pieces  were  dated  "  Stranorlar," 
—  a  place  we  had  never  before  heard  of,  —  quite  out  of  the 
beat  of  business  life.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  there 
really  was  such  a  place  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  that  Stranorlar  could  even  boast  of  its 
post-ofOlce. 

We  were  very  much  struck  by  the  verses  published  by 
Frances  Brown  in  the  Athenseum.  There  was  something 
extremely  fascinatmg  about  them,  in  their  sweet  melancholy, 
their  saddened  gayety,  or  their  cheerful  philosophy.  There 
was  something  new  about  them,  which  interested  us.  They 
did  not  run  in  the  common  rut,  but  excited  a  novel  sensation 
in  the  reading.  Then  their  rhythm  was  excellent,  a  quality 
in  which  English  verse  is  often  deficient.  Take  as  an  ex- 
ample the  following  weU-known  lines :  — 

"THE  FIRST. 

"  The  first,  the  first!  —  0,  naught  like  it 

Our  after  years  can  bring! 
For  Slimmer  hath  no  flowers  as  sweet 

As  those  of  early  spring. 
The  earliest  storm  that  strips  tne  tree, 

Still  wildest  seems,  and  worst; 
Whate'er  hath  been  again  may  be, 

But  never  as  at  first. 
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**  For  many  a  bitter  blast  may  blow 

O'er  life*8  uncertain  wave, 
And  many  a  thorny  thicket  grow 

Between  us  and  the  grave; 
But  darker  still  the  spot  appears 

Where  thunder-clouds  have  burst 
Upon  our  green  unblighted  years,  — 

No  grief  is  like  the  first 

"  Our  first-born  joy, — perchance  't  was  vain. 

Yet  that  brief  lightning  o*er. 
The  heart,  indeed,  may  hope  again, 

But  can  rejoice  no  more. 
Life  hath  no  glory  to  bestow 

Like  it,  —  unfall'n,  uncursed ; 
There  may  be  many  an  after  glow, 

But  nothing  like  the  first. 

"  The  rays  of  hope  may  light  us  on 

Through  manhood^s  toil  and  strife, 
But  never  can  they  shine  as  shone 

The  morning  stars  of  life; 
Though  bright  as  summer's  rosy  wreath, 

Though  long  and  fondly  nursed, 
Tet  still  they  want  the  fearless  faith 

Of  those  that  blessed  us  first 

"It 's  first  love  deep  in  memory 

The  heart  forever  bears ; 
For  that  was  early  given,  and  free. 

Life's  wheat  without  the  tares. 
It  may  be  death  hath  buried  deep. 

It  may  be  fate  hath  cursed; 
But  yet  no  later  love  can  keep 

The  greenness  of  the  first 

"  And  thus,  whate'er  our  onward  way, 

The  lights  or  shadows  cast 
Upon  the  dawning  of  our  day 

Are  with  us  to  the  last 
But  ah  I  the  morning  breaks  no  more 

On  us,  as  once  it  burst. 
For  future  springs  can  ne'er  restore 

The  freshness  of  the  first" 

These  lines  appeared  in  the  Keepsake  for  1843,  then 
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edited  hj  the  Countess  of  Blessington,  and  from  a  note 
added  to  the  poem  by  the  fair  editress,  we  learnt  for  the 
first  time  that  the  authoress  of  the  numerous  verses  in  the 
Athenaeum,  which  we,  in  common  with  thousands  more,  had 
so  greatly  admired,  were  written  by  a  blind  girl  I 

We  immediately  felt  interested  about  the  writer's  history, 
and  longed  to  know  how,  in  a  remote  village  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  a  young  woman,  deprived  of  most  of  the  ordinary 
helps  to  knowledge,  having  no  intercourse  with  nature  except 
through  books,  and  doomed  to  live  in  solitary  darkness  in  the 
midst  of  the  beauties  of  the  external  world,  should  never- 
theless have  reared  a  temple  of  beauty  in  h<jr  own  niind, 
and  found  therein  not  only  joy  and  rejoicing  for  herself,  but 
to  all  others  whom  the  press  has  brought  within  reach  of 
her  utterances. 

The  story  of  the  inner  life  of  such  an  one,  if  it  could  be 
related  in  all  its  fulness,  were  indeed  most  interesting  as  well 
as  most  instructive.  In  any  case,  it  is  curious  to  watch  a 
strong  mind  developing  itself;  but  where,  as  in  this  case,  it 
is  under  conditions  of  social  and  physical  disadvantage  so 
great,  it  is  most  profitable  as  an  example,  even  to  those  more 
favorably  circumstanced,  to  watch  the  ardent  mind  groping, 
by  the  aid  of  its  strong  instincts,  through  the  darkness  of 
which  it  was  conscious,  appropriating  to  itself  everything 
whence  it  could  draw  nourishment  in  the  barren  elements  by 
which  it  was  surrounded,  and  seizing  upon  all  that  could 
help  it  onward,  while,  by  its  own  undirected  energies,  it  was 
struggling  upwards  to  the  light 

Frances  Brown  is  of  humble  birth.  She  was  bom  at 
Stranorlar,  in  the  county  Donegal,  where  her  father  was 
postmaster,  a  humble  man  of  small  means  but  respectable 
character.  At  eighteen  months  old,  Frances  was  seized  by 
the  small-pox  in  its  severest  form,  and  when  she  recovered 
from  the  disease  it  was  at  the  sacrifice  of  her  sight.  She 
has  never  since  seen  the  Hght  of  day.     Of  her  early  calamity 
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Miss  Bix)wn  haa  no  recollection ;  and  no  forms  of  the  outer 
world  have  followed  her  into  her  world  of  darkened  medita- 
tions. The  hues  and  shapes  of  things,  as  they  present  them- 
selves to  human  eyes,  are  to  her  an  utter  blank,  even  in 
memory.  She  has  been  spared  that  perplexity  which  often 
haunts  the  blind  who  have  lost  their  sight  later  in  life,  in  the 
baffled  attempts  to  summon  up  and  recover  the  fading  im- 
pressions and  images  of  a  past  life ;  for  of  things  as  seen  by 
her  infant  eyes  she  has  no  recollection  whatever,  nor  is  she 
pursued  by  regret  for  the  loss  of  that  which  she  was  too 
young  to  appreciate.  The  mind  has  thus  been  left;  more 
clear  to  act  in  the  conditions  to  which  it  was  Mmit^d ;  and 
by  devices  of  her  own,  by  the  promptings  of  a  dear  natural 
intellect,  by  a  careful  process  of  self-culture,  she  has  been 
enabled  to  see  into  the  world  of  thought,  and  made  the  un- 
promising soil  about  her  yield  intellectual  fruit  of  the  most 
delightful  and  profitable  kind. 

We  cannot  better  relate  the  story  of  Miss  Brown's  early 
education  than  in  her  own  words. 

"  I  recollect  very  little,"  she  says,  "  of  my  infant  years. 
I  never  received  any  regular  education,  but  very  early  felt 
the  want  of  it :  and  the  first  time  I  remember  to  have  expe- 
rienced this  feeling  strongly  was  about  the  beginning  of  my 
seventh  year,  when  I  heard  our  pastor  (my  parents  being 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church)  preach  for  the  first 
time.  On  the  occasion  alluded  to,  I  was  particularly  struck 
by  many  words  in  the  sermon,  which,  though  in  common 
use,  I  did  not  then  understand ;  and  from  that  time  adopted 
a  plan  for  acquiring  information  on  this  subject  When  a 
word  unintelligible  to  me  happened  to  reach  my  ear,  I  was 
careful  to  ask  its  meaning  firom  any  person  I  thought  likely 
to  inform  me,  —  a  habit  which  was  probably  troublesome 
enough  to  the  fiiends  and  acquaintance  of  my  childhood; 
but,  by  this  method,  I  soon  acquired  a  considerable  stock  of 
words ;  and,  when  further  advanced  in  life,  enlarged  it  still 
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more  by  listening  attentively  to  my  young  brothers  and  sis- 
ters reading  over  the  tasks  required  at  the  village  school. 
They  were  generally  obliged  to  commit  to  memory  a  certain 
portion  of  the  Dictionary  and  English  Grammar,  each  day ; 
and  by  hearing  them  read  it  aloud  frequently  for  that  pur- 
pose, as  my  memory  was  better  than  theirs,  (perhaps  ren- 
dered so  by  necessity,)  I  learned  the  task  much  sooner  than 
they,  and  frequently  heard  them  repeat  it  My  first  acqu^t- 
ance  with  books  was  necessarily  formed  amongst  those  which 
are  most  common  in  country  villages.  *  Susan  Gray,'  *  The 
Negro  Servant,'  'The  Gentle  Shepherd,'  *Mungo  Park's 
Travels,'  and,  of  course,  *  Robinson  Crusoe,'  were  among 
the  first  of  my  literary  friends  ;  for  I  have  often  heard  them 
read  by  my  relatives,  and  remember  to  have  taken  a  strange 
delight  in  them,  when  I  am  sure  they  were  not  half  under- 
stood. Books  have  been  always  scarce  in  our  remote  neigh- 
borhood, and  were  much  more  so  in  my  childhood :  but  the 
craving  for  knowledge  which  then  commenced  grew  with 
my  growth ;  and,  as  I  had  no  books  of  my  own  in  those 
days,  my  only  resource  was  borrowing  from  the  few  ac- 
quaintances I  had,  to  some  of  whom  I  owe  obligations  of 
the  kind  that  will  never  be  forgotten.  In  this  way,  I  ob- 
tained the  reading  of  many  valuable  works,  though  generally 
old  ones  ;  —  but  it  was  a  great  day  for  me  when  the  first  of 
Sir  Walter'  Scott's  works  fell  into  my  hands.  It  was  "  The 
Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,"  and  was  lent  me  by  a  friend,  whose 
family  were  rather  better  provided  with  books  than  most  in 
our  neighborhood.  My  delight  in  the  work  was  very  great, 
even  then ;  and  I  contrived,  by  means  of  borrowing,  to  get 
acquainted,  in  a  very  short  time,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
works  of  its  illustrious  author,  —  for  works  of  fiction,  about 
this  time,  occupied  all  my  thoughts.  I  had  a  curious  mode 
of  impressing  on  my  memory  what  had  been  read,  —  namely, 
lying  awake,  in  the  silence  of  night,  and  repeating  it  all 
over  to  myself.     To  that  habit  I  probably  owe  the  extreme 
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tenacity  of  memory  which  I  now  possess ;  but,  like  all  other 
good  things,  it  had  its  attendant  evil,  —  for  I  have  often 
thought  it  curious  that,  whilst  I  never  forget  any  scrap  of 
knowledge  collected,  however  small,  yet  the  common  events 
of  daily  life  slip  from  my  memory  so  quickly,  that  I  can 
scarcely  find  anything  again  ^hich  I  have  once  laid  aside. 
But  this  misfortune  has  been  useM  in  teaching  me  habits  of 
order.  About  the  beginning  of  my  thirteenth  year,"  contin- 
ues Miss  Brown,  "  I  happened  to  hear  a  friend  read  a  part 
of  Barnes's  History  of  the  French  War.  It  made  a  singu- 
lar impression  on  my  mind ;  and  works  of  fiction,  fix>m  that 
time,  began  to  lose  their  value,  compared  with  the  far  more 
wonderful  romance  of  History.  But  books  of  the  kind 
were  so  scarce  in  our  neighborhood,  that  Hume's  History  of 
England,  and  two  or  three  other  works  on  the  same  subject, 
were  aU  I  could  read,  till  a  kind  friend,  who  was  then  the 
teacher  of  our  village  school,  obliged  me  with  that  volumi- 
nous work,  *  The  Universal  History.'  There  I  heard,  for  the 
first  time,  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  those  of 
many  other  ancient  nations.  My  friend  had  only  the  an- 
cient part  of  the  work ;  but  it  gave  me  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion, which  has  been  subsequently  increased  from  many 
sources ;  and  at  present  I  have  a  tolerable  knowledge  of 
history.  In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  my  path  was  always 
impeded  by  difficulties  too  minute  and  numerous  to  mention ; 
but  the  want  of  sight  was,  of  course,  the  principal  one,  — 
which,  by  depriving  me  of  the  power  of  reading,  obliged  me 
to  depend  on  the  services  of  others,  —  and,  as  the  condition 
of  my  family  was  such  as  did  not  admit  of  much  leisure,  my 
invention  was  early  taxed  to  gain  time  for  those  who  could 
read.  I  sometimes  did  the  work  assigned  to  them,  or  ren- 
dered them  other  little  services ;  for,  like  most  persons  simi- 
larly placed,  necessity  and  habit  have  made  me  more  active 
in  this  respect  than  people  in  ordinary  circumstances  would 
suppose.     The  lighter  kinds  of  reading  were  thus   easily 
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managed ;  but  my  yomig  relatives  were  often  unwilling  to 
waste  their  breath  and  time  with  the  drier,  but  more  instruc- 
tive works  which  I  latteriy  preferred.  To  tempt  them  to 
this,  I  used,  by  way  of  recompense,  to  relate  to  them  long 
stories,  and  even  novels,  which  perhaps  they  had  formerly 
read  but  forgotten :  and  thus  my  memory  may  be  said  to 
have  earned  supplies  for  itself.  About  the  end  of  my  fif- 
teenth year,  having  heard  much  of  the  Biad,  I  obtained  the 
loan  of  Pope's  translation.  That  was  a  great  event  to  me ; 
but  the  effect  it  produced  on  me  requires  some  words  of 
explanation.  From  my  earliest  years,  I  had  a  great  and 
strange  love  of  poetry ;  and  could  commit  verses  to  memory 
with  greater  rapidity  than  most  children.  But  at  the  close 
of  my  seventh  year,  when  a  few  Psalms  of  the  Scotch  ver- 
sion, Watts's  Divine  Songs,  and  some  old  country  songs 
(which  certainly  were  not  divine),  formed  the  whole  of  my 
poetical  knowledge,  I  made  my  earliest  attempt  in  versifica- 
tion, —  upon  that  first  and  most  sublime  lesson  of  childhood, 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  As  years  increased,  my  love  of  po- 
etry and  taste  for  it  increased  also,  with  increasing  knowl- 
edge. The  provincial  newspapers,  at  times,  suppUed  me 
with  specimens  from  the  works  of  the  best  living  authors. 
Though  then  unconscious  of  the  cause,  I  still  remember  the 
extraordinary  delight  which  those  pieces  gave  me,  —  and 
have  been  astonished  to  find  that  riper  years  have  only  con- 
firmed the  judgments  of  childhood.  When  such  pieces 
reached  me,  I  never  rested  till  they  were  committed  to  mem- 
ory :  and  afterwards  repeated  them  for  my  own  amusement, 
when  alone,  or  during  those  sleepless  nights  to  which  I  have 
been  all  my  life  subject.  But  a  source  of  still  greater 
amusement  was  found  in  attempts  at  original  composition ; 
which,  for  the  first  few  years,  were  but  feeble  imitations  of 
everything  I  knew,  —  from  the  Psalms  to  Gray's  Elegy. 
When  the  poems  of  Bums  fell  in  my  way,  they  took  the 
place  of  all  others  in  my  fancy  :  —  and  this  brings  me  up  to 
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the  time  when  I  made  my  first  acquaintance  with  the  Hiad. 
It  was  like  the  discovery  of  a  new  world,  and  effected  a  total 
change  in  my  ideas  on  the  subject  of  poetry.  There  was  at 
the  time  a  considerable  manuscript  of  my  own  productions 
in  existence,  — :  which,  of  course,  I  regarded  with  some  par- 
tiality ;  but  H(»ner  had  awakened  me,  and,  in  a  fit  of  sov- 
ereign contempt,  I  committed  the  whole  to  the  fiames.  Soon 
ailer  I  had  found  the  Iliad,  I  borrowed  a  prose  translation  of 
Virgil,  —  there  being  no  poetical  one  to  be  found  in  our 
neighborhood ;  and  in  a  similar  manner  made  acquaintance 
with  many  of  the  classic  authors.  But  after  Homer's,  the 
work  that  produced  the  greatest  impression  on  my' mind  was 
Byron's  Childe  Harold.  The  one  had  induced  me  to  bum 
my  first  manuscript,  and  the  other  made  me  resolve  against 
verse-making  in  future  ;  for  I  was  then  far  enough  advanced 
to  know  my  own  deficiency,  but  without  apparent  means 
for  the  requisite  improvements.  In  this  resolution  I  perse- 
vered for  several  years,  and  occupied  my  mind  solely  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  ;  but  owing  to  adverse  circumstances, 
my  progress  was  necessarily  slow.  Having,  however,  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  1840,  heard  a  friend  read  the  story  of 
La  Perouse,  it  struck  me  that  there  was  a  remarkable  simi- 
larity between  it  and  the  one  related  in  an  old  country  song, 
called  *  The  Lost  Ship,'  which  I  had  heard  in  my  childhood. 
The  song  in  question  was  of  very  low  composition ;  but  there 
was  one  line  at  the  termination  of  each  verse  which  haunted 
my  imagination,  and  I  fancied  might  deserve  a  better  poem. 
This  line  and  the  story  of  La  Perouse,  together  with  an  irre- 
sistible inclination  to  poetry,  at  length  induced  me  to  break 
the  resolution  I  had  so  long  kept ;  and  the  result  was  the 
little  poem  called  *  La  Perouse '  [since  published  in  Fran- 
ces Brown's  collection  of  poems  and  lyrics].  Soon  after, 
when  Messrs.  Gunn  and  Cameron  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  their  *  Irish  Penny  Journal,'  I  was  seized  with  a 
strange  desire  to  contribute  something  to  its  pages.    My  first 
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contribution  was  favorably  received,  and  I  still  feel  grateful 
for  the  kindness  and  encouragement  bestowed  upon  me  bj 
both  the  editor  and  the  publishers.  The  three  small  pieces 
which  I  contributed  to  that  work  were  the  first  of  mine  that 
ever  appeared  in  print,  with  the  exception  of  one-  of  my 
early  productions,  which  a  friend  had  sent  to  a  provincial 
paper.  The  Irish  Penny  Journal  was  abandoned  on  the 
completion  of  the  first  volume ;  but  the  publishers,  with 
great  kindness,  sent  me  one  of  the  copies,  and  this  was  the 
first  book  of  any  value  that  I  could  call  my  own  !  But  the 
gift  was  stiU  more  esteemed  as  an  encouragement,  —  and  the 
first  of  the  kind." 

About  this  time  Miss  Brown,  in  her  remote  retreat,  heard 
of  the  Athenaeum,  and  probably  desirous  of  obtaining  access 
to  a  wider  circle  of  readers,  she  addressed  a  number  of  her 
small  pieces  to  the  editor.  Months  passed,  and  she  had 
given  up  all  for  lost,  when  at  length  the  arrival  of  many 
numbers  of  the  journal,  and  a  letter  from  the  editor,  aston- 
ished her,  and  gratified  a  wish  which  had  haunted  her  very 
dreams.  One  may  easUy  imagine  the  interest  and  the  delight 
which  a  complimentary  letter  from  the  editor  of  a  London 
journal  will  excite  in  the  mind  of  a  literary  aspirant  in  a 
remote  village  in  the  country.  From  that  time  Frances 
Brown's  name  has  been  often  seen  in  the  public  journals  and 
magazines,  —  in  Hood's,  in  the  Keepsake,  and  in  several 
Hterary  periodicals.  She  has  also  published  a  collection  of 
her  poems,  which  we  cannot  help  thinking  are  full  of  interest 
and  beauty.  And  doubtless  the  reader,  who  chances  to  see 
her  name  in  print  again,  wiD  read  her  productions  with  all 
the  greater  interest,  after  having  read  the  above  account  of 
her  sufferings,  her  difficulties,  and  her  triumphs. 
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FEW  women  of  her  time  have  created  a  livelier  interest 
throughout  the  literary  world  than  Margaret  Fuller,  of 
Boston,  has  done.  The  tragic  circumstances  connected  with 
her  death,  which  involved  at  the  same  time  the  destruction  of 
her  husband  and  child,  have  served  to  deepen  that  interest ; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  the  Memoirs  of  her  life  and  labors, 
edited  by  Emerson  and  Ellery  Channing,  have  been  hailed 
in  England  as  among  the  most  welcome  books  which  have 
come  across  the  Atlantic  for  many  a  day. 

Margaret  Fuller  had  not  done  much  as  a  writer ;  but  she 
had  given  great  promise  of  what  she  could  do.  Her  "Wo- 
man in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  and  a  collection  of  papers 
on  Literature  and  Art,  originally  published  in  the  Amer- 
ican periodical  called  "The  Dial,"  with  the  book  entitled 
"A  Summer  on  the  Lakes,"  include  her  principal  writings, 
and  even  these  are  of  a  comparatively  fragmentary  character. 
It  was  chiefly  through  her  remarkable  gifts  of  conversation 
that  she  wag  known  and  admired  among  her  contemporaries ; 
it  was  to  this  that  her  great  influence  among  them  was 
attributable;  and,  like  John  Sterling,  Charles  Pemberton, 
and  others  of  kindred  gifts,  the  wonder  to  many  who  never 
came  within  the  reach  of  her  personal  influence  is,  how  to 
account  for  the  literary  reputation  she  has  achieved,  upon  a 
basement  of  writings  so  slender  and  so  incomplete.  It  was 
the  individual  influence,  the  magnetic  attraction,  which  she 
exercised  over  the  minds  within  her  reach,  which  accounts 
for  the  whole. 
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From  early  years  Margaret  Fuller  was  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  prodigy.  Her  father,  Mr.  Timothy  Fuller,  who  was  a 
lawyer  and  a  representative  of  Massachusetts  in  Congress, 
from  1817  to  1825,  devoted  great  pains  —  far  too  great 
pains — to  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  little  girl.  Her 
brain  was  unmercifully  taxed,  to  the  serious  injury  of  her 
health.  In  after-life  she  compared  herself  to  the  poor 
changeling,  who, 'turned  from  the  door  of  her  adopted  home, 
sat  down  on  a  stone,  and  so  pitied  herself  that  she  wept. 
The  poor  girl  was  kept  up  late  at  her  tasks,  and  went  to  bed 
with  stimulated  brain  and  nerves,  unable  to  sleep.  She  was 
haunted  by  spectral  illusions,  nightmare,  and  horrid  dreams  ; 
while  by  day  she  suffered  from  headache,  weakness,  and 
nervous  affections  of  all  kinds.  In  short,  Margaret  Fuller 
had  no  naiurcU  childhood.  Her  mind  did  not  grow,  —  it  was 
forced.  Thoughts  did  not  come  to  her,  —  they  were  thrust 
into  her.  A  child  should  expand  in  the  sun,  but  this  dear 
little  victim  was  put  under  a  glass  frame,  and  plied  with  all 
manner  of  artificial  heat.  She  was  fed,  not  on  "milk  for 
babes,"  but  on  the  strongest  of  meat. 

Thus  Margaret  Fuller  leaped  into  precocious  maturity. 
She  was  petted  and  praised  as  a  "prodigy."  She  lived 
among  books,  —  read  Latin  at  six  years  old,  and  was  early 
familiar  with  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid.  Then  she  went  on 
to  Greek.  At  eight  years  of  age  she  devoured  Shakespeare, 
Cervantes,  and  Mohere!  Her  world  was  books.  A  child 
without  toys,  without  romps,  without  laughter;  but  with 
abundant  nightmare  and  sick-headaches!  The  wonder  is, 
that  this  monstrously  unnatural  system  of  forced  intellectual 
culture  did  not  kill  her  outright!  "I  complained  of  my 
head,"  she  said  afterwards;  "for  a  sense  of  dulness  and 
suffocation,  if  not  pain,  was  there  constantly."  She  had 
nervous  fevers,  convulsions,  and  so  on ;  but  she  lived  through 
it  all,  and  was  plunged  into  stiU  deeper  studies.  After  a 
course  of  boarding-school,  she  returned  home  at  fifteen  to 
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devote  herself  to  Ariosto,  Helvetius,  Sismondi,  Brown's 
Philosophy,  De  Stael,  Epictetus,  Racine,  Castilian  Ballads, 
Locke,  Byron,  Sir  William  Temple,  Rousseau,  and  a  host  of 
other  learned  writers  I 

Conceive  a  girl  of  fifteen  immersed  in  all  this  farrago  of 
literature  and  philosophy !  She  had  an  eye  to  politics,  too ; 
and  in  her  letters  to  friends  notices  the  accession  of  Duke 
Nicholas,  and  its  effect  on  the  Holy  Alliance*  audi  the  liberties 
of  Europe  I  Then  she  goes  through  a  course  of  the  Italian 
poets,  accompanied  by  her  sick-headache.  She  lies  in  bed 
one  afternoon,  from  dinner  till  tea,  ^reading  Rammohun 
Roy*s  book,  and  framing  dialogues  aloud  on  every  argument 
beneath  the  sun."  She  had  her  dreams  of  the  affections,  too, 
—  indulging  largely  in  sentimentality  and  romance,  as  most 
young  girls  will  do.  She  adored  the  moon,  —  fell  in  love 
with  other  girls,  and  dreamt  oflen  of  the  other  subject  upper- 
most in  most  growing  girls*  minds. 

This  wonderfully  cultivated  child,  as  might  be  expected, 
ran  some  risk  of  being  spoilt.  She  was  herself  brilliant, 
and  sought  equal  brilliancy  in  others.  She  had  no  patience 
with  mediocrity,  and  regarded  it  with  feelings  akin  to  con- 
tempt. But  this  unamiable  feeling  she  gradually  unlearned, 
as  greater  experience  and  larger-heartedness  taught  her  wis- 
dom, —  a  kind  of  wisdom,  by  the  way,  which  is  not  found  in 
books.  The  multitude  regarded  her,  at  this  time,  as  rather 
haughty  and  supercilious, — fond  of  saying  clever  and  sar- 
castic things  at  their  expense,  —  and  also  as  very  inquisitive 
and  anxious  to  "  read  characters."  But  it  is  hard  to  repress 
or  dwarf  the  loving  nature  of  a  woman.  She  was  always 
longing  for  affection,  for  sympathy,  for  confidence,  among  her 
more  valued  friends.  She  wished  to  be  "  comprehended,"  — 
she  looked  on  herself  as  a  ^'femme  incomprise,^^  as  the 
French  term  it  Even  her  sarcasm  was  akin  to  love.  She 
was  always  making  new  confidants,  and  drawing  out  their 
heart-secrets,  as  she  revealed  her  own. 
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The  family  removed  from  Cambridge  Port,  where  she  was 
bom,  to  Cambridge,  where  they  remained  till  1833,  when 
they  went  to  reside  at  Groton.  Margaret  had  by  this  time 
written  verses  which  friends  deemed  worthy  of  publication, 
and  several  appeared.  But  her  spirit  and  soul,  which  gave 
such  living  power  to  her  conversation,  usually  evaporated  in 
the  attempt  to  commit  her  thoughts  to  writing.  Of  this  she 
often  complains.  "  Aft^r  all,"  she  says  in  one  of  her  letters, 
"  this  writing  is  mighty  dead.  O  for  my  dear  old  Greeks, 
who  talked  everything !  "  Again  she  said :  "  Conversation 
is  my  natural  element.  I  need  to  be  called  out,  and  never 
think  alone  without  imagining  some  companion.  "Whether 
this  be  nature,  or  the  force  of  circumstances,  I  know  not ; 
it  is  my  habit,  and  bespeaks  a  second-rate  mind." 

But  she  was  a  splendid  talker,  -^-  a  New  England  Corinne, 
—  an  improvisatrice  of  unrivalled  powers.  Her  writings 
give  no  idea  of  her  powers  of  speech,  —  of  the  brilliancy 
with  which  she  would  strike  a  vein  of  happy  thought,  and 
bring  it  to  the  daylight.  Her  talk  was  decidedly  masculine, 
critical,  common-sense,  full  of  ideas,  yet,  withal,  graceful  and 
sparkling.  She  is  said  to  have  had  a  kind  of  prophetic  in- 
sight into  characters,  and  drew  out,  by  a  strong  attractive 
power  in  herself,  as  by  a  moral  magnet,  all  their  best  gifts  to 
the  light.  "  She  was,"  says  one  friend,  "  like  a  moral  Pag- 
anini :  she  played  always  on  a  single  string,  drawing  from 
each  its  peculiar  music,  —  bringing  wild  beauty  from  the 
slender  wire  no  less  than  from  the  deep-sounding  harp- 
string." 

In  1832  she  was  busy  with  German  literature,  and  read 
Goethe,  Tieck,  Komer,  and  Schiller.  The  thought  and 
beauty  of  these  works  filled  her  mind  and  fascinated  her 
imagination.  She  also  went  through  Plato's  Dialogues.  She 
began  to  have  infinite  longings  for  something  unknown  and 
unattainable,  and  gave  vent  to  her  feelings  in  such  thoughts 
as  this :  "  I  shut    Goethe's  *  Second  Residence  in   Rome,' 
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with  an  earnest  desire  to  live  as  he  did,  —  always  to  have 
some  engrossing  object  of  pursuit  I  sympathize  deeply  with 
a  mind  in  that  state.  While  mine  is  being  used  up  by 
ounces,  I  wish  pailfols  might  be  poured  into  it.  I  am  dejected 
and  uneasy  when  I  see  no  results  from  my  daily  existence  ; 
but  I  am  suffocated  and  lost  when  I  have  not  the  bright  feel- 
ing of  progression.** 

But  she  was  always  ftdl  of  projects,  which  remained  such. 
She  meditated  writing  "  six  historical  tragedies,  the  plans  of 
three  of  which  are  quite  perfect."  She  had  also  **  a  favorite 
plan"  of  a  series  of  tales  illustrative  of  Hebrew  history. 
She  also  meditated  writing  a  life  of  Goethe.  She  tried  her 
hand  on  the  tragedies.  Alas  I  what  a  vast  difference  is  there, 
she  confesses,  between  conception  and  execution !  She  pro- 
ceeded, as  Coleridge  calls  it,  "  to  take  an  account  of  her 
stock,"  but  fell  back  again  almost  in  despair.  "  With  me," 
she  says,  ^'  it  has  ended  in  the  most  humiliating  sense  of  pov- 
erty ;  and  only  just  enough  piide  is  left  to  keep  your  poor 
friend  off  the  parish."  But  in  this  confession  you  will  find 
the  germs  of  deep  wisdom.  She  now,  more  than  ever,  felt 
the  need  of  self-culture.  "  Shall  I  ever  be  fit  for  anything," 
she  asked,  "  till  I  have  absolutely  re-educated  myself?  Am 
I,  can  I  make  myself,  fit  to  write  an  account  of  half  a  cen- 
tury of  the  existence  of  one  of  the  master-spirits  of  this 
world  ?  It  seems  as  if  I  had  been  very  arrogant  to  dare  to 
think  it."  She  nevertheless  proceeded  to  accumulate  mate- 
rials for  the  Life  of  Goethe,  which,  however,  was  never 
written. 

Yet  often  would  the  woman  come  uppermost  I  She  longed 
to  possess  a  home  for  her  heart.  Capable  of  ardent  love, 
her  affections  were  thrown  back  upon  herself,  to  become 
stagnant,  and  for  a  while  to  grow  bitter  there.  She  could 
not  help  feeling  how  empty  and  worthless  were  all  the  at- 
tainments and  triumphs  of  the  mere  intellect.  A  woman's 
heart  must  be  satisfied,  else  there  is  no  true,  deep  happiness 
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of  repose  for  her.  She  longed  to  be  loved  <xs  a  woman, 
rather  than  as  a  mere  human  being.  What  womian  does  not  ? 
The  lamentation  that  she  was  not  so  loved  broke  out  bitterly 
from  time  to  time.  She  knew  that  she  was  not  beautiful ; 
and,  conceal  her  chagrin  as  she  might,  she  felt  the  defect 
keenly.  There  was  weakness  in  this,  but  she  could  not 
master  it 

In  her  journal  is  a  bitter  sentence  on  this  topic,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  cannot  be  misunderstood.  She  is  commenting 
on  the  character  of  Mignon,  by  Goethe :  "  Of  a  disposition 
that  requires  the  most  refined,  the  most  exalted  tenderness, 
withotU  charms  to  inspire  it,  poor  Mignon  I  fear  not  the 
transition  through  death;  no  penal  fires  can  have  in  store 
worse  torments  than  thou  art  familiar  with  already."  Again 
she  writes,  in  the  month  of  May :  "  When  all  things  are  blos- 
soming, it  seems  so  strange  not  to  blossom  too,  —  that  the  quick 
thought  within,  cannot  remould  its  tenement.  Man  is  the 
slowest  aloe,  and  /  am  such  a  shabby  plant  of  coarse  tissue.  I 
hate  not  to  be  beaiUiful,  when  all  around  is  so."  >  She  writes 
elsewhere :  "  I  know  the  deep  yearnings  of  the  heart,  and  the 
bafflings  of  time  will  be  felt  again ;  and  then  I  shall  long  for 
some  dear  hand  to  hold.  But  I  shall  never  forget  that  my 
curse  is  nothing,  compared  with  those  who  have  entered  into 
these  relations,  but  not  made  them  real ;  who  only  seem  hus- 
bands, wives,  and  friends."  But  she  endeavors  to  force  her- 
self to  feel  content :  "  I  have  no  child ;  but  now,  as  I  look 
on  these  lovely  children  of  a  human  birth,  what  low  and 
neutralizing  cares  they  bring  with  them  to  the  mother !  The 
children  of  the  Muse  come  quicker,  and  have  not  on  them 
the  taint  of  earthly  corruption."  Alas !  It  is  evidently  a 
poor  attempt  at  self-comfort. 

Her  personal  appearance  may  be  noted.  A  florid  com- 
plexion, with  a  tendency  to  robustness,  of  which  she  was 
painfully  conscious,  and  endeavored  to  compress  by  artificial 
methods,  which  did  additional  injury  to  her  aheady  wretched 
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health.  Rather  under  the  middle  size,  with  fair  complexion, 
and  strong,  £Eiir  hair.  She  was  near-sighted,  fix)m  constant 
reading  when  a  child,  and  peered  oddly,  incessantly  opening 
and  shuttmg  her  eyelids  with  great  rapidity.  She  spoke 
through  the  nose.  From  her  passionate  worship  of  Beauty 
in  all  things,  perhi^  she  dwelt  with  the  more  bitterness  on 
her  own  personal  short-comings.  The  first  impression  on 
meeting  her  was  not  agreeable ;  but  continued  intercourse 
made  many  fast  friends  and  ardent  admirers,  —  that  is, 
intellectual  admirers.  An  early  attack  of  illness  destroyed 
the  fineness  of  her  complexion.  "  My  own  vanity,"  she  said 
of  this,  "  was  severely  wounded ;  but  I  recovered,  and  made 
up  my  mind  to  be  bright  and  ugly.  I  think  I  may  say,  / 
never  loved,  I  but  see  my  possible  life  reflected  in  the 
clouds.  The  bridal  spirit  of  many  a  spirit,  when  first  it  was 
wed,  I  have  shared,  but  said  adieu  before  the  wine  was 
poured  out  at  the  banquet*' 

The  Fuller  family  removed  to  Groton  in  1833,  and  two 
years  after  Margaret's  fiftdier  died  suddenly  of  cholera.  He 
left  no  wiU  behind  him  ;  there  was  Httle  property  to  will,  — 
only  enough  to  maintain  the  widow  and  educate  the  children. 
Margaret  was  thrown  into  fresh  lamentations,  —  wished  she 
had  been  a  man,  in  order  to  take  charge  of  the  family ;  but 
she  ''  always  hated  the  din  of  such  affairs."  About  this  time 
she  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Martineau,  then  in  the 
States,  and  clung  to  her  as  an  "  intellectual  guide,"  hoping 
to  be  "  comprehended  "  by  her.  She  had  strongly  desired 
to  accompany  Miss  Martineau  back  to  England,  but  the  sad 
turn  in  the  family  affairs  compelled  her  to  give  up  the  pro- 
ject ;  and  she  went  to  Boston  instead,  to  teach  Latin,  Italian, 
and  French,  in  Mr.  Alcott's  school.  She  afterwards  went 
to  teach,  as  principal,  in  another  school  at  Providence.  She 
still  read  tremendously,  —  almost  living  upon  books,  and  tor- 
mented by  a  "terrible  feeling  in  the  head."  She  had  a 
"  distressing  weight  on  the  top  of  the  brain,"  and  seemingly 
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was  "  able  to  think  with  onlj  the  lower  part  of  the  head.** 
"  All  my  propensities,"  she  once  said,  "  have  a  tendency  to 
make  my  head  worse :  it  is  a  bad  head,  —  as  bad  as  if  I 
were  a  great  man." 

Amid  all  this  bodily  pain  and  disease,  she  suffered  moral 
agony,  —  heartache  for  long  days  and  weeks,  —  and  on  self- 
examination,  she  was  forther  "  shocked  to  find  how  vague 
and  superficial  is  all  my  knowledge."  Some  may  say  there 
is  a  degree  of  affectation  in  all  this ;  but  it  is  the  fate  of  the 
over-cultivated,  without  any  solid  basis  of  wisdom  ;  they  are 
ever  longing  after  further  revelations,  greater  light,  —  to  pry 
into  the  unseen,  to  aim  after  the  unattainable.  Hence  pro- 
found regrets  and  life-long  lamentations.  The  circlet  which 
adorns  the  brow  of  genius,  though  it  may  glitter  before  the 
gazer's  eye,  has  spiked  thorns  for  the  brow  of  her  who 
wears  it,  and  the  wounds  they  make  bleed  inwards.  Poor 
Margaret ! 

Emerson's  memoir  of  his  intercourse  with  Margaret  Ful- 
ler is  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  volume.  He 
was  repelled  by  her  at  first,  being  a  man  rather  given  to 
silence ;  but  she  gradually  won  upon  him  as  upon  others, 
and  her  bright  speech  at  length  reached  his  heart  He  met 
her  first  in  the  society  of  Miss  Martineau,  and  often  after- 
wards in  the  company  of  others,  and  alone.  He  was  struck 
by  the  night  side  of  her  nature ;  —  her  speculations  in  my- 
thology and  demonology ;  in  French  Socialism ;  her  belief 
in  the  ruling  influence  of  planets ;  her  sjrmpathy  with  sorti- 
lege ;  her  notions  as  to  the  talismanic  influence  of  gems ;  and 
her  altogether  mystic  apprehensions.  She  was  strangely 
affected  by  dreams,  was  a  somnambule,  was  always  full  of 
presentiments.  In  short,  as  Emerson  says,  "there  was 
somewhat  a  litde  pagan  about  her."  She  found  no  rest  for 
the  sole  of  her  restless  foot,  except  in  music,  of  which  she 
was  a  passionate  lover.  Take  a  few  instances  of  her  strange 
meditations.    "  When  first  I  met  with  the  name  Leila,"  she 
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said,  "  I  knew  from  the  veiy  look  and  sound,  it  was  music ; 
I  knew  that  it  meant  night,  —  night,  which  brings  otU  starsy 
us  sorrow  brings  out  traths^^  Later  on,  she  wrote :  "  My 
days  at  Milan  were  not  unmarked.  I  have  known  some 
happy  hours,  but  they  aU  had  to  sorrow,  and  not  only  the 
cups  of  wine,  but  of  milk,  seem  drugged  with  poison  for  me. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  my  fault,  this  destiny,  I  do  not  court 
these  things,  —  they  come.  I  am  a  poor  magnet,  with  power 
to  be  wounded  by  the  bodies  I  attract" 

But  Emerson,  like  everybody  else,  was  especially  attracted 
by  Margaret's  powers  of  conversation.  "  She  wore  her 
circle  of  friends,  as  a  necklace  of  diamonds  about  her  neck. 
The  confidences  given  her  were  their  best,  and  she  held  to 
them.  She  was  an  active,  inspiring  correspondent,  and  aU 
the  art,  the  thought,  and  the  nobleness  in  New  England 
seemed  at  that  moment  related  to  her,  and  she  to  it.  Per- 
sons were  her  game,  especially  if  marked  by  fortune,  or 
character,  or  success ;  to  such  was  she  sent  She  addressed 
them  with  a  hardihood,  —  ahnost  a  haughty  assurance, — 
queen-like.  She  drew  her  companions  to  surprising  confes- 
sions. She  was  the  wedding-guest  to  whom  the  long-pent 
story  must  be  told ;  and  they  were  not  less  struck,  on  reflec- 
tion, at  the  suddenness  of  the  friendship  which  had  es- 
tablished, in  one  day,  new  and  permanent  covenants.  She 
extorted  the  secret  of  life,  which  cannot  be  told  without  set- 
ting mind  and  heart  in  a  glow ;  and  thus  had  the  best  of 
those  she  saw :  the  test  o£  her  eloquence  was  its  range.  It 
told  on  children  and  on  old  people ;  on  men  of  the  world, 
and  on  sainted  maids.  She  could  hold  them  all  by  the 
honeyed  tongue.  The  Concord  stage-coachman  distinguished 
her  by  his  respect ;  and  the  chambermaid  was  pretty  sure  to 
confide  to  her,  on  the  second  day,  her  homely  romance."  But 
she  lived  fast  In  society  she  was  always  on  the  stretch. 
She  was  in  jubUant  spirits  in  the  morning,  and  ended  the 
day  with  nervous  headache,  whose  spasms  produced  total 
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prostration.  She  was  the  victim  of  disease  .and  pain.  "  She 
read  and  wrote  in  bed,  and  believed  she  could  understand 
anything  better  when  she  was  ill.  Pain  acted  like  a  girdle, 
to  give  tension  to  her  powers."  Her  enjoyment  consisted  of 
brief  but  intense  moments.  The  rest  was  a  void.  Emerson 
says :  "  When  I  found  she  lived  at  a  rate  so  much  faster 
than  mine,  and  which  was  violent  compared  with  mine,  I 
foreboded  a  rash  and  painful  crisis,  and  had  a  feeling  as  if  a 
voice  had  said,  Stand  from  under  /  as  if,  a  little  farther  on, 
this  destiny  was  threatened  with  jars  and  reverses,  which  no 
friendship  could  avert  or  console." 

There  was  one  very  prominent  feature  in  Margaret  Fuller, 
which  she  could  never  conceal,  and  that  was  her  intense  indi- 
viduality, —  some  would  call  it  self-esteem :  she  was  always 
thoroughly  possessed  by  herself.  She  could  not  hide  the 
"  MOUNTAINOUS  ME,"  as  Emcrson  calls  it.  In  enumerating 
the  merits  of  some  one,  she  would  say,  "He  appreciates 
me  J'  In  the  coolest  way,  she  boasted,  "  I  now  know  all  the 
people  worth  knowing  in  America,  and  I  find  no  intellect 
comparable  to  my  own^*  She  idealized  herself  as  a  queen, 
and  dwelt  upon  the  idea  that  she  was  not  her  parents'  child, 
but  a  European  princess  confided  to  their  care.  "  I  take  my 
natural  position  always,"  she  said  to  a  friend ;  "  and  the  more 
I  see,  the  more  I  feel  that  it  is  regal.  Without  throne,  scep- 
tre, or  guards,  stiU  a  queenr  In  all  this  there  was  exhibited 
a  very  strong  leaning  towards  a  weak  side. 

Yet,  at  other  times,  she  was  strongly  conscious  of  her  im- 
perfections. She  was  impatient  of  her  weakness  in  produc- 
tion. "  I  feel  within  myself,"  she  said,  "  an  inmiense  force, 
but  /  cannot  bring  it  out^  Notwithstanding  her  "  arrogant 
talk,"  as  Emerson  called  it,  and  her  ambition  to  play 
the  Miraheau  among  her  friends,  she  felt  her  defect  in 
creative  power.  Her  numerous  works  remained  projects. 
She  was  the  victim  of  Lord  Bacon's  idols  of  the  cave.  She 
was  a  genius  of  impulse,  but  wanted  the  patience  to  elabo- 
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rate.  "  How  can  I  ever  write,"  she  asked,  "  with  this  impa- 
tience of  detail  ?  I  shall  never  be  an  artist ;  /  have  no 
patient  lave  of  execution ;  I  am  delighted  with  mj  sketch ; 
but  if  I  tiy  to  finish  it,  I  am  chilled.  Never  was  there  a 
great  sculptor  who  did  not  love  to  chip  the  marble."  And 
then  she  attributed  her  inability  to  sex.  Speaking  of  the 
life  of  thought,  she  said :  "  Women,  under  anj  circumstances, 
can  scarce  do  more  than  dip  the  foot  in  this  broad  and  deep 
river ;  they  have  not  strength  to  contend  with  the  current 
It  is  easy  for  women  to  be  heroic  in  action ;  but  when  it 
comes  to  interrogating  God,  the  universe,  the  soul,  and,  above 
all,  trying  to  live  above  their  own  hearts,  they  dart  down  to 
their  nests  like  so  many  larks,  and  if  they  cannot  find  them, 
fret  like  the  French  Corinne."  A  little  later  she  says :  "  I 
shall  write  better,  but  never,  I  think,  so  well  as  I  talk ;  for 
then  I  feel  inspired.  The  means  are  pleasant;  my  voice 
excites  me,  my  pen  never •  I  YrBxii  force,  to  be  either  a  genius 
or  a  character." 

She  had,  however,  a  genuine  fund  of  practical  benevolence 
about  her.  She  visited  the  prisons  and  penitentiaries  on  many 
occasions,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  to  new  life  and  virtue 
the  poor,  degraded  women  confined  there.  Behind  all  her 
wit,  there  was  always  a  fountain  of  woman's  tears  ready  to 
flow.  She  had  a  passionate  love  of  truth,  and  ardent  thirst 
for  it  "  In  the  chamber  of  death  I  prayed  in  early  years, 
'  Give  me  Truth ;  cheat  me  by  no  illusion.'  O,  the  granting 
of  this  prayer  is  sometimes  terrible  to  me !  I  walk  on  the 
burning  ploughshares,  and  they  sear  my  feet  Yet  nothing 
but  Truth  will  do."  And  she  might  be  said  almost  to  worship 
beauty,  —  in  art,  in  literature,  in  music.  "  Dear  Beauty  1 " 
she  would  say,  "  where,  where,  amid  these  morasses  and  pine- 
barrens,  shall  we  make  thee  a  temple  ?  where  find  a  Greek 
to  guard  it,  —  clear-eyed,  deep-thoughted,  and  dehcate  enough 
to  appreciate  the  relations  and  gradations  which  nature  always 
observes  ?  " 
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We  can  only  notice  very  briefly  the  remaining  leading 
events  in  Margaret  Fuller's  life.  There  was  not  much  dra- 
matic character  in  them,  except  towards  their  close.  The 
student's  story  is  generally  a  quiet  one ;  it  is  an  affair  of  pri- 
vate life,  of  personal  intimacies  and  friendships.  She  went 
on  teaching  young  ladies,  conducting  conversation-classes, 
and  occasionally  making  translations  from  the  German  for  the 
booksellers.  The  translation  of  Eckermann's  "  Conversa- 
tions with  Goethe  "  was  by  her,  as  also  that  of  the  "  Letters 
of  Gunderode  and  Bettine."  In  1843  she  travelled  into  Mich- 
igan, and  shortly  afterwards  pubHshed  her  "  Summer  on  the 
Lakes."  She  then  became  a  writier  for  "  The  Dial,"  an  able 
Boston  review,  chiefly  supported  by  Emerson,  Brownson, 
and  a  few  more  of  the  "  Transcendental "  writers  of  America. 
There  she 'reviewed  German  and  English  books,  and  first 
published  "The  Great  Lawsuit,  or  "Woman  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,"  an  eloquent  expression  of  discontent  at  the 
social  position  of  woman.  Her  criticisms  of  American  books 
were  not  rehshed,  and  often  gave  great  offence.  The  other 
critics  said  of  her,  that  she  thought  that  books,  like  brown 
stout,  were  improved  by  the  motion  of  a  ship,  and  that  she 
would  praise  nothing  unless  it  had  been  imported  from 
abroad.  She  certainly  gave  a  less  hearty  recognition  to 
merit  in  American  than  in  German  or  English  books.  After- 
wards, she  went  to  New  York,  to  perform  an  engagement  on 
Mr.  Horace  Greeley's  newspaper,  the  New  York  Tribune. 
But  she  had  a  contempt  for  newspaper  writing,  saying  of  it : 
"  What  a  vulgarity  there  seems  in  this  writing  for  the  multi- 
tude !  We  know  not  yet,  have  not  made  ourselves  known,  to 
a  single  soul,  and  shall  we  address  those  still  more  unknown?" 

The  deep  secret  of  her  heart  again  and  again  comes  up- 
permost in  her  communicationa  to  her  bosom  friends.  A  liv- 
ing female  writer  has  said,  that,  though  few  may  confess  it, 
the  human  heart  may  know  peace,  content,  serene  endurance, 
and  even  thankfulness ;  but  it  never  does  and  never  can  know 
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happiness,  the  sense  of  complete,  full-rounded  bliss,  except 
in  the  joy  of  a  happy  love.  The  most  ardent  attachment  of 
woman  for  others  of  their  own  sex  cannot  supply  the  want. 
Margaret  Fuller  tried  this,  but  it  failed,  as  you  may  see  from 
her  repeated  complaints.  "Pray  for  me,"  she  said,  "that 
I  may  have  a  little  peace,  —  some  green  and  flowery  spot 
amid  which  my  thoughts  may  rest;  yet  not  upon  fallacy,  but 
upon  something  genuine.  /  am  deeply  homesick^  yet  where 
is  that  horned  If  not  on  earth,  why  should  we  look  to 
heaven?  I  would  fain  truly  live  wherever  I  must  abide, 
and  bear  with  full  energy  on  my  lot,  whatever  it  is.  Yet  my 
hand  is  often  languid,  and  my  heart  is  slow.  I  would  be 
gone ;  but  whither  ?  I  know  not.  If  I  cannot  make  this 
spot  of  ground  yield  the  com  and  roses,  famine  must  be 
my  lot  for  ever  and  ever,  surely."  This  is  the 'dart  within 
the  heart,  as  weU  as  I  can  teU  it :  "  At  moments  the  music 
of  the  universe,  which  daily  I  am  upheld  by  hearing,  seems 
to  stop.  I  fall  Uke  a  bird  when  the  sun  is  eclipsed,  not  look- 
ing for  such  darkness.  The  sense  of  my  individual  law  — 
that  lamp  of  life  —  flickers.  I  am  repelled  in  what  is  most 
natural  to  me.  I  feel  as,  when  a  suffering  child,  I  would  go 
and  lie  with  my  face  to  the  ground,  to  sob  away  my  little 
life."  "  Once  again  I  am  willing  to  take  up  the  cross  of  lone- 
liness. Resolves  are  idle ;  but  the  anguish  of  my  soul  has 
been  deep.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  profane  life  by  rhetoric." 
In  a  pathetic  prayer,  found  among  her  papers,  she  says :  "  / 
am  weary  of  blinking,  I  suffer  great  fatigue  from  living.  O 
God,  take  me !  Take  me  wholly !  It  is  not  that  I  repine, 
my  Father,  but  I  sink  from  want  of  rest,  and  none  will  shelter 
me.  Thou  knowest  it  alL  Bathe  me  in  the  living  waters  of 
Thy  Love." 

Thus  the  consciousness  of  an  unfulfilled  destiny  hung  over 
the  poor  suflferer,  and  she  could  not  escape  from  it ;  she  felt 
as  if  destined  to  tread  the  wine-press  of  life  alone.  To 
hear  the  occasional  plaintive  tone  of  sorrow  in  her  thought 
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and  speech,  Mr.  Channing  beautifully  says,  was  "like  the 
wail  of  an  -ffiolian  harp,  heard  at  intervals  from  some  upper 
window."  And  amid  all  this  smothered  agony  of  the  heart, 
disease  was  constantly  preying  on  her.  Headache,  rooted 
in  one  spot,  —  fixed  between  the  eyebrows,  —  till  it  grew 
real  torture.  The  black  and  white  guardians,  depicted  on 
Etruscan  monuments,  were  always  fighting  for  her  life.  In 
the  midst  of  beautiful  dreams,  the  "  great  vulture  would  come, 
and  fix  his  iron  talons  on  the  brain," —  a  state  of  physical 
health  which  was  not  mended  by  her  habit  of  drinking  strong 
potations  of  tea  and  coffee  in  almost  limitless  quantities. 

At  length,  in  search  of  health,  Margaret  resolved  to  ac- 
complish her  long-meditated,  darling  enterprise,  of  a  voy- 
age to  Europe,  —  to  the  Old  World,  where  her  thoughts 
lived,  —  to  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Rome.  She 
left  New  York  in  the  summer  of  1846,  in  the  Cambria,  and 
on  reaching  England  sent  home  many  delightful,  though 
rapid,  sketches  of  the  people  she  had  seen  and  the  places 
she  had  visited.  These  letters  are,  to  us,  the  most  de- 
lightful part  of  the  volumes;  perhaps  because  she  speaks 
of  people  who  are  so  much  better  known  to  us  than  her 
American  contemporaries.  In  England  and  Scotland,  she 
saw  Wordsworth,  De  Quincey,  Dr.  Chalmers,  Andrew 
Combe,  the  Howitts,  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  and,  above  all, 
Carlyle,  of  whom  she  gives  an  admirable  sketch,  drawn  to 
the  life.  In  England,  also,  she  first  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Mazzini,  which  she  afterwards  renewed,  amid  most 
interesting  circumstances,  at  Rome,  during  the  tumult  of  the 
siege.  At  Paris,  she  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of 
George  Sand,  of  whom  she  gives  a  lifelike  description,  and 
saw  many  other  notorieties  of  that  time. 

But  she  longed  to  be  at  Rome ;  and  sped  southward.  She 
seems  immediately  to  have  plunged  into  the  political  life  of 
the  city.  But  her  means  were  cramped,  and  she  "  longed 
for  a  little  money."    Yet  what  she  had,  she  was  always 
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readj  to  give  away  to  those  who  were  more  in  need  than 
herself.  "  Nothing  less  than  two  or  three  years/*  she  says, 
"  free  from  care  and  forced  lahor,  would  heal  all  my  hurts, 
and  renew  jny  life-hlood  at  its  source.  Since  destiny  will 
not  grant  me  that,  I  hope  she  will  not  leave  me  long  in  the 
world,  for  I  am  tired  of  keeping  myself  up  in  the  water 
without  corks,  and  without  strength  to  swim.  I  should  like 
to  go  to  sleep,  and  be  bom  again  into  a  state  where  my  young 
life  should  not  be  prematurely  taxed." 

All  the  great  events  of  1847  and  1848  occurred  while 
Margaret  Fuller  remained  in  the  Eternal  City.  She  was 
there  when  the  Pope  took  the  initiative  in  the  reforms  of 
that  convulsed  period;  witnessed  the  rejoicings  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people ;  then  the  reaction,  the  tumult,  the 
insurrection,  and  the 'war.  Amidst  all  this  excitement,  she  is 
"  weary."  "  The  shifting  scenes  entertain  poorly.  I  want 
some  scenes  of  natural  beauty ;  and,  imperfect  as  love  is,  / 
want  human  beings  to  love,  as  I  suffocate  vnthout"  Then 
came  the  enthusiastic  entrance  of  Gioberti  into  Bome,  then 
Mazzini,  then  ensued  the  fighting.  Margaret  looked  down  fr^m 
her  window  on  the  terrible  battle  before  St  Angelo,  between 
the  Romans  and  the  French.  Mazzini  found  her  out  in  her 
lodgings,  and  had  her  appointed  by  the  ^^  Soman  Commission 
for  the  succor  of  the  Wounded  "  to  the  charge  of  the  hospital 
of  the  Fata-Bene  FrateUu  She  there  busied  herself  as  a 
nurse  of  those  heroic  wounded,  —  the  flower  of  the  Italian 
youth.  But  the  French  entered,  and  she  had  to  fly.  "  I 
cannot  tell  you,"  she  writes,  "what  I  endured  in  leaving 
Rome ;  abandoning  the  wounded  soldiers ;  knowing  that 
there  is  no  provision  made  for  them,  when  they  rise  fix)m  the 
beds  where  they  have  been  thrown  by  a  noble  courage, 
where  they  have  suflfered  with  a  noble  patience.  Some  of 
the  poorer  men,  who  rise  bereft  even  of  the  right  arm,  — 
one  having  lost  both  the  right  arm  and  the  right  leg,  —  I 
could  have  provided  for  with  a  small  sum.     Could  I  have 
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sold  my  hair,  or  blood  from  my  arm,  I  would  have  done  it. 
These  poor  men  are  left  helpless,  in  the  power  of  a  mean 
and  vindictive  foe.  You  felt  so  oppressed  in  the  Slave 
States ;  imagine  what  I  felt  at  seeing  all  the  noblest  youth, 
all  the  genius  of  this  dear  land,  again  enslaved." 

So  the  battle  was  lost !  Margaret  Fuller  fled  from  Rome 
to  her  child  at  Rieli.  Her  child  ?  Yes !  She  had  married  I  ' 
The  dream  of  her  life  had  ended,  and  she  was  now  a  wife 
and  a  mother.  But  in  this  sweet,  new  relationship,  she 
enjoyed  but  a  brief  term  of  happiness.  Her  connection  with 
Count  Ossoli  arose  out  of  an  accidental  meeting  with  him  in 
the  chm'ch  of  St.  Peter's,  after  vesper  service.  He  waited 
upon  her  to  her  dwelling ;  returned ;  cultivated  her  acquaint- 
ance ;  offered  her  his  hand,  and  was  refused.  But  Ossoli 
was  a  Liberal,  and  moved  in  the  midst  of  the  strife.  He 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  Margaret,  pressed  his 
suit,  and  was  Anally  accepted.  There  did  not  seem  to  be 
much  in  common  between  them.  He  was  considerably  her 
junior ;  but  he  loved  her  sincerely,  and  that  was  enough  for  her. 

The  marriage  was  kept  secret  for  a  time,  because  the 
Marquis's  property  might  have  gone  from  him  at  once,  had 
his  marriage  with  a  Protestant  become  known  while  the 
ecclesiastical  influence  was  paramount  at  Rome.  But  when 
the  Liberal  cause  had  suffered  defeat,  there  was  no  longer 
any  need  of  concealment  Ossoli  had  lost  all ;  and  the  mar- 
riage was  confessed.  Margaret  had  left  her  child  in  safety 
at  Bieti,  to  watch  over  her  husband,  who  was  at  Rome, 
engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  city  against  the  French ;  and 
we  have  seen  how  she  was  engaged  while  there.  She 
returned  to  her  child,  whom  she  found  ill,  and  half  starved  ; 
but  her  maternal  care  made  all  right  again.  Writing  to  her 
mother,  she  said :  "  The  immense  gain  to  me  is  my  relation 
with  the  child.  I  thought  the  mother's  heart  lived  within 
me  before,  but  it  did  not ;  I  knew  nothing  about  it."  "  He 
is  to  me  a  source  of  ineffable  joys,  —  far  purer,  deeper,  than 
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anything  I  ever  felt  before,  —  Uke  what  Nature  had  some- 
tunes  given,  but  more  intimate,  more  sweet  He  loves  me 
very  much ;  his  little  heart  clings  to  mine." 

Margaret  is  at  length  happy ;  but  how  brief  the  time  it 
lasted !  The  poor  Marquis,  with  his  wife  and  chOd,  most 
leave  Florence,  where  they  for  a  brief  time  resided  after  their 
flight  from  Rome;  and  they  resolved  to  embark  for  the 
United  States  in  May,  1850.  Writing  beforehand,  she  said : 
"I  have  a  vague  expectation  of  some  crisis,  —  I  know  not 
what.  But  it  has  long  seemed  that  in  the  year  1850  I 
should  stand  on  &  plateau  in  the  ascent  of  life,  where  I  should 
be  allowed  to  pause  for  a  while,  and  take  more  clear  and 
commanding  views  than  ever  before.  Yet  my  life  proceeds 
as  regularly  as  the  fates  of  a  Greek  tragedy,  and  I  can  but 
accept  the  pages  as  they  turn."  And  at  the  close  of  a  letter 
to  her  mother,  she  said :  ^'  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  pass 
some  time  together  yet  in  this  world.  But  if  God  decrees 
otherwise,  —  here  and  hereafter,  my  dearest  mother,  I 
am  your  loving  child,  Margaret."  Ossoli  had  never  been 
at  sea  before,  and  he  had  an  undefined  dread  of  it  A 
fortune-teller,  when  he  was  a  boy,  had  uttered  a  singular 
prophecy  of  him,  and  warned  him  to  " beware  of  the  sea" 

The  omens  proved  true.  Everything  went  amiss  on  the 
ill-&ted  voyage.  The  captain  sickened  and  died  of  small- 
pox. The  disease  then  seized  the  child,  Angelino,  whose 
Ufe  was  long  despaired  of.  But  he  recovered,  and  the  coast 
of  America  drew  nigh.  On  the  eve  of  the  landing,  a  heavy 
gale  arose,  and  the  ship  struck  on  Fire  Island  Beach,  on  the 
Long  Island  shore. 

"  At  the  first  jar,  the  passengers,  knowing  but  too  well  its 
fatal  import,  sprang  from  their  berths.  Then  came  the  cry 
of  '  Cut  away,*  followed  by  the  crash  of  falling  timbers,  and 
the  thunder  of  the  seas,  as  they  broke  across  the  deck.  In  a 
moment  more  the  cabin  skylight  was  dashed  in  pieces  by  the 
breakers,  and  the  spray,  pouring  down  like  a  cataract,  put 
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out  the  lights ;  while  the  cabin-door  was  wrenched  from  its 
fastenings,  and  the  waves  swept  in  and  out  One  scream  — 
one  only  —  was  heard  from  Margaret's  state-room ;  and 
Sumner  and  Mrs.  Hastj,  meeting  in  the  cabin,  clasped  hands, 
with  these  few  but  touching  words :  '  We  must  die.'  '  Let  us 
die  calmly,  then.'  *I  hope  so,  Mrs.  Hasty.'  It  was  in  the 
gray  dusl^  and  amid  the  awful  tumult,  that  the  companions 
in  misfortune  met  The  side  of  the  cabin  to  the  leeward 
had  already  settled  underwater;  and  furniture,  trunks,  and 
fragments  of  the  skylight  were  floating  to  and  fro ;  while  the 
inclined  position  of  the  floor  made  it  difficult  to  stand ;  and 
every  sea,  as  it  broke  over  the  bulwarks,  splashed  in  through 
the  open  roof.  The  windward  cabin-wall,  however,  still 
yielded  partial  shelter,  and  against  it,  seated  side  by  side, 
half-leaning  backwards,  with  feet  braced  upon  the  long  table, 
they  awaited  what  next  should  come.  At  first,  Nino,  alarmed 
at  the  uproar,  the  darkness,  and  the  rushing  water,  while 
shivering  with  the  wet,  cried  passionately;  but  soon  his 
mother,  wrappiog  him  in  such  garments  as  were  at  hand, 
and  folding  him  to  her  bosom,  sang  him  to  sleep.  Celeste, 
too,  was  in  an  agony  of  terror,  till  Ossoli,  with  soothing 
words,  and  a  long  and  fervent  prayer,  restored  her  to  self- 
control  and  trust  Then  calmly  they  rested,  side  by  side, 
exchanging  kindly  partings,  and  sending  messages  to  friends, 
if  any  should  survive  to  be  their  bearer." 

A  long  night  of  agony  passed,  and  at  last  the  tragedy 
drew  to  a  close :  — 

"  It  was  now  past  three  o'clock,  and  as,  with  the  rising 
tide,  the  gale  swelled  once  more  to  its  former  violence,  the 
remnants  of  the  barque  fast  yielded  to  the  resistless  waves. 
The  cabin  went  by  the  board,  the  after-parts  broke  up,  and 
the  stem  settled  out  of  sight.  Soon,  too,  the  forecastle  was 
filled  with  water,  and  the  helpless  little  band  were  driven  to 
the  deck,  where  they  clustered  round  the  foremast  Pres- 
ently, even  this  frail  support  was  loosened  from  the  hull,  and 
rose  and  fell  with  every  billow.     It  was  plain  to  all  that  the 
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final  moment  drew  swiftly  nigb.  Of  the  four  seamen  who 
still  stood  hj  the  passengers,  three  were  as  efficient  as  any 
among  the  crew  of  the  Elizabeth.  These  were  the  steward, 
carpenter,  and  cook.  The  fourth  was  an  old  sailor,  who, 
broken  down  by  hardship  and  sickness,  was  going  home  to 
die.  These  men  were  once  again  persuading  Margaret, 
Ossoli,  and  Celeste,  to  try  the  planks,  which  they  held  ready 
in  the  lee  of  the  ship ;  and  the  steward,  by  whom  Nino  was 
so  much  beloved,  had  just  taken  the  little  fellow  in  his  arms, 
with  the  pledge  that  he  would  save  him  or  die,  when  a  sea 
struck  the  forecastle,  and  the  foremast  fell,  carrying  with  it 
the  deck  and  all  upon  it.  The  steward  and  Angelino  were 
washed  upon  the  beach,  both  dead,  though  warm,  some 
twenty  minutes  after.  The  cook  and  carpenter  were  thrown 
far  upon  the  foremast,  and  saved  themselves  by  swimming. 
Celeste  and  Ossoli  caught  for  a  moment  by  the  rigging,  but 
the  next  wave  swallowed  them  up.  Margieiret  sank  at  once. 
When  last  seen,  she  had  been  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  fore- 
mast, still  clad  in  her  white  night-dress,  with  her  hair  fallen 
loose  upon  her  shoulders.  It  was  over,  —  that  twelve  hours' 
communion,  fece  to  face,  with  death !  It  was  over !  and  the 
prayer  was  granted,  '  that  Ossoli,  Angelino,  and  I  may  go 
together,  and  that  the  anguish  may  be  brief! ' 

"  The  only  one  of  Margaret's  treasures  which  reached  the 
shore  was  the  lifeless  form  of  little  Angelino.  When  the 
body,  stripped  of  every  rag  by  the  waves,  was  rescued  from 
the  surf,  a  sailor  took  it  reverently  in  his  arms,  and,  wrap- 
ping it  in  his  neckcloth,  bore  it  to  the  nearest  house.  There, 
when  washed,  and  dressed  in  a  child's  frock  found  in  Mar* 
garet's  trunk,  it  was  laid  upon  a  bed ;  and  as  the  rescued 
seamen  gathered  round  their  late  playfellow  and  pet,  there 
were  few  dry  eyes  in  the  circle.  The  next  day,  borne  upon 
their  shoulders  in  a  chest,  it  was  buried  in  a  hollow  among 
the  sand-hills." 

And  thus  terribly  ended  the  tragedy  of  Margaret  Fuller's 
Hfe. 
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AMONG  the  distinguished  women  in  the  humble  ranks 
of  society,  who  have  pursued  a  loving,  hopeful,  benev- 
olent, and  beautiful  way  through  life,  the  name  of  Sarah 
Martin  will  long  be  remembered.  Not  many  of  such  women 
come  into  the  full  li^t  of  the  world's  eye.  Quiet  and  silence 
befit  their  lot.  The  best  of  their  labors  are  done  in  secret, 
and  are  never  noised  abroad.  Oflen  the  most  beautiful  traits 
of  a  woman's  character  are  confided  but  to  one  dear  breast, 
and  he  treasured  there.  There  are  comparatively  few 
women  who  display  the  sparkling  brilliancy  of  a  Margaret 
Fuller,  and  whose  names  are  noised  abroad  like  hers  on  the 
wings  of  fame.  But  the  number  of  women  is  very  great 
who  silently  pursue  their  duty  in  thankfulness,  who  labor  on, 
—  each  in  their  Httle  home-circle,  —  training  the  minds  of 
growing  youth  for  active  life,  moulding  future  men  and 
women  for  society  and  for  each  other,  imbuing  them  with 
right  principles,  impenetrating  their  hearts  with  the  spirit  of 
love,  and  thus  actively  helping  to  carry  forward  the  whole 
world  towards  good.  But  we  hear  comparatively  little  of 
the  labors  of  true-hearted  women  in  this  quiet  sphere.  The 
genuine  mother,  wife,  or  daughter  is  good,  but  not  famous. 
And  she  can  dispense  with  the  fame,  for  the  doing  of  the 
good  is  its  own  exceeding  great  reward. 

Very  few  women  step  beyond   the  boundaries  of  home 
and  seek  a  larger  sphere  of  usefulness.    Indeed,  the  home 
is  a  sufficient  sphere  for  the  woman  who  would  do  her  work 
21* 
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nobly  and  truly  there.  Stilly  there  are  the  helpless  to  be 
helped,  and  when  generous  women  have  been  found  among 
the  helpers,  why  should  we  not  rejoice  in  their  good  works, 
and  cherish  their  memory  ?     Sarah  Martin  was  one  of  such, 

—  a  kind  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  in  a  humbler  sphere.  She  was 
bom  at  Caister,  a  village  about  three  miles  fix)m  Yarmouth, 
in  the  year  1791.  Both  her  parents,  who  were  very  poor 
people,  died  when  she  was  but  a  child ;  and  the  little  orphan 
was  left  to  be  brought  up  under  the  care  of  her  poor  grand- 
mother. The  girl  obtained  such  education  as  the  village 
school  could  afford,  —  which  was  not  much,  —  and  then  she 
was  sent  to  Yarmouth  for  a  year,  to  learn  sewing  and  dress- 
making in  a  very  small  way.  She  afterwards  used  to  walk 
from  Caister  to  Yarmouth  and  back  again  daily,  which  she 
continued  for  many  years,  earning  a  slender  livelihood  by 
going  out  to  families  as  an  assistant  dressmaker  at  a  shilling 
a  day. 

It  happened  that,  in  the  year  1819,  a  woman  was  commit>- 
ted  to  the  Yarmouth  jail  for  the  unnatural  crime  of  cruelly 
beating  and  ill-using  her  own  child.  Sarah  Martin  was  at 
this  time  eight  and  twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  report  of 
the  above  crime,  which  was  the  subject  of  talk  about  the 
town,  made  a  strong  impression  on  her  mind.  She  had 
often,  before  this,  on  passing  the  gloomy  walls  of  the  borough 
jail,  felt  an  urgent  desire  to  visit  the  inmates  pent  up  there, 
without  sympathy,  and  often  without  hope.  She  wished  to 
read  the  Scriptures  to  them,  and-  bring  them  back  lovingly 

—  were  it  yet  possible  —  to  the  society  against  whose  laws 
they  had  offended.  Think  of  this  gentle,  unlovely,  ungifted, 
poor  young  woman  taking  up  with  such  an  idea !  Yet  it 
took  root  in  her  and  grew  within  her.  At  length  she  could 
not  resist  the  impulse  to  visit  the  wretched  inmates  of  the 
Yarmouth  jaiL  So  one  day  she  passed  into  the  dark  porch 
with  a  throbbing  heart,  and  knocked  for  admission.  The 
keeper  of  the  jail  appeared.     In  her  gentle,  low  voice,  she 
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mentioned  the  cruel  mother's  name,  and  asked  pennission  to 
see  her.  The  jailer  refused.  There  was  "a  lion  in  the 
way,"  —  some  excuse  or  other,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases. 
But  Sarah  Martin  persisted.  She  returned;  and  at  the 
second  appUcation  she  was  admitted. 

Sarah  Martin  afterwards  related  the  manner  of  her  recep- 
tion in  the  jail.  The  culprit  mother  stood  before  her.  She 
^  was  surprised  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger."  "  When  I  told 
her,"  says  Sarah  Martin,  "  the  motive  of  my  visit,  her  guilt, 
her  need  of  God's  mercy,  &c,  she  burst  into  tears,  and 
thanked  me/"  Those  tears  and  thanks  shaped  the  whole 
course  of  Sarah  Martin's  subsequent  life. 

A  year  or  two  before  this  time  Mrs.  Fry  had  visited  the 
prisoners  in  Newgate,  and  possibly  the  rumor  of  her  labors 
in  this  field  may  have  in  some  measure  influenced  Sarah 
Martin's  mind ;  but  of  this  we  are  not  certain.  Sarah  Mar- 
tin herself  stated  that,  as  early  as  the  year  1810  (several 
years  before  Mrs.  Fry's  visits  to  Newgate),  her  mind  had 
been  turned  to  the  subject  of  prison  visitation,  and  she  had 
then  felt  a  strong  desire  to  visit  the  poor  prisoners  in  Yar- 
mouth jail,  to  read  the  Scriptures  to  them.  These  two 
tender-hearted  women  may,  therefore,  have  been  working  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  same  sphere  of  Christian  work,  en- 
tirely unconscious  of  each  other's  labors.  However  this  may 
be,  the  merit  of  Sarah  Martin  cannot  be  detracted  from. 
She  labored  alone,  without  any  aid  from  influential  quarters; 
she  had  no  persuasive  eloquence,  and  had  scarcely  received 
any  education ;  she  was  a  poor  seamstress,  maintaining  her- 
self by  her  needle,  and  she  carried  on  her  visitation  of  the 
prisoners  in  secret,  without  any  one  vaunting  her  praises : 
indeed,  this  was  the  last  thing  she  dreamt  of.  Is  there  not, 
in  this  simple  picture  of  a  humble  woman  thus  devoting  her 
leisure  hours  to  the  comfort  and  improvement  of  outcasts, 
much  that  is  truly  noble  and  heroic  ? 

Sarah  Martin  continued  her  visits  to  the  Yarmouth  jail. 
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From  one  she  went  to  another  prisoner,  reading  to  them  and 
conversing  with  them,  from  which  she  went  on  to  instructing 
them  in  reading  and  writing.  She  constituted  herself  a 
Bchoohnistress  for  the  criminals,  giving  up  a  day  in  the  week 
for  this  purpose,  and  thus  trenching  on  her  slender  means  of 
living.  "  I  thought  it  right,"  she  says,  "  to  give  up  a  day  in 
the  week  from  dressmaking  to  serve  the  prisoners.  This, 
regularly  given,  with  many  an  additional  one,  was  not  felt  as 
a  pecuniary  loss,  but  was  ever  followed  with  abundant  satis- 
faction, for  the  blessing  of  Grod  was  upon  me." 

She  next  formed  a  Sunday  service  in  the  jail,  for  reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  joining  in  the  worship  as  a  hearer.  For 
three  years  she  went  on  in  this  quiet  course  of  visitation,  un- 
til, as  her  views  enlarged,  she  introduced  other  ameliorative 
plans  for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoners.  One  week,  in  1823, 
she  received  from  two  gentlemen  donations  of  ten  shillings 
each,  for  prison  charity.  With  this  she  bought  materials  for 
baby-clothes,  cut  them  out,  and  set  the  females  to  work.  The 
work,  when  sold,  enabled  her  to  buy  other  materials,  and  thus 
the  industrial  education  of  the  prisoners  was  secured ;  Sarah 
Martin  teaching  those  to  sew  and  knit  who  had  not  before 
learnt  to  do  so.  The  profits  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
articles  were  placed  together  in  a  fund,  and  divided  amongst 
the  prisoners  on  their  leaving  the  jail  to  commence  life  again 
in  the  outer  world.  She,  in  the  same  way,  taught  the  men 
to  make  straw  hats,  men's  and  boys'  caps,  gray  cotton  shirts, 
and  even  patchwork,  —  anything  to  keep  them  out  of  idle- 
ness, and  from  preying  upon  their  own  thoughts.  Some, 
also,  she  taught  to  copy  little  pictures,  with  the  same  object, 
in  which  several  of  the  prisoners  took  great  delight  A  little 
later  on,  she  formed  a  fund  out  of  the  prisoners'  earnings, 
which  she  applied  to  the  furnishing  of  work  to  prisoners 
upon  their  discharge ;  "  affording  me,"  she  says,  "  the  advan- 
tage of  observing  their  conduct  at  the  same  time." 

Thus  did  humble  Sarah  Martin,  long  before  the  attention 
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of  public  men  had  been  directed  to  the  subject  of  prison  dis- 
cipline, bring  a  complete  system  to  maturity  in  the  jail  of 
Yarmouth.  It  will  be  observed  that  she  had  thus  included 
visitation,  moral  and  religious  instruction,  intellectual  culture, 
industrial  training,  employment  during  prison  hours,  and  em- 
ployment after  discharge.  While  learned  men,  at  a  distance, 
were  philosophically  discussing  these  knotty  points,  here  was 
a  poor  seamstress  at  Yarmouth,  who,  in  a  quiet,  simple,  and 
unostentatious  manner,  had  practically  settled  them  all  1 

In  1826  Sarah  Martin's  grandmother  died,  and  left  her  an 
annual  income  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds.  She  now  removed 
from  Caister  to  Yarmouth,  where  she  occupied  two  rooms  in 
an  obscure  part  of  the  town ;  and  from  that  time  devoted 
herself  with  increased  energy  to  her  philanthropic  labors  in 
the  jail.  A  benevolent  lady  in  Yarmouth,  in  order  to  allow 
her  some  rest  from  her  sewing,  gave  her  one  day  in  the  week 
to  herself,  by  paying  her  the  same  pn  that  day  as  if  she  had 
been  engaged  in  dressmaking.  With  that  assistance,  and  a 
few  quarterly  subscriptions  of  two  shilling  and  sixpence  each, 
for  Bibles,  Testaments,  tracts,  and  books  for  distribution,  she 
went  on,  devoting  every  available  moment  of  her  life  to  her 
great  purpose.  But  her  dressmaking  business  —  always  a 
very  fickle  trade,  and  at  best  a  very  poor  one  — now  began 
to  fall  off,  and  at  length  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The 
question  arose.  Was  she  to  suspend  her  benevolent  labors,  in 
order  to  devote  herself  singly  to  the  recovery  of  her  busi- 
ness ?  She  never  wavered  for  a  moment  in  her  decision.  In 
her  own  words,  "  I  had  counted  the  cost,  and  my  mind  was 
made  up.  If,  whilst  imparting  truth  to  others,  I  became  ex- 
posed to  temporal  want,  the  privation  so  momentary  to  an 
individual  would  not  admit  of  comparison  with  following  the 
Lord,  in  thus  administering  to  others."  Therefore  did  this 
noble,  self-sacrificing  woman  go  straightforward  on  her  road 
of  persevering  usefulness. 

She  now  devoted  six  or  seven  hours  in  every  day  to  her 
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goperintendence  over  the  prisoners,  converting  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  a  scene  of  dissolute  idleness  into  a  hive 
of  industry  and  order.  Newly-admitted  prisoners  were  some- 
times refractory  and  unmanageable,  and  reused  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  Sarah  Martin's  instructions.  But  her  persistent 
gentleness  invariably  won  their  acquiescence,  and  they  would 
come  to  her  and  beg  to  be  allowed  to  take  their  part  in  the 
general  course.  Men  old  in  years  and  in  crime,  pert  London 
pickpockets,  depraved  boys,  and  dissolute  sailors,  profligate 
women,  smugglers,  poachers,  the  promiscuous  horde  of  crim- 
inals which  usually  fill  the  jail  of  a  seaport  and  county  town, 
— all  bent  themselves  before  the  benign  influence  of  this 
good  woman ;  and  under  her  eyes  they  might  be  seen  striv- 
ing, for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  to  hold  a  pen,  or  master 
the  characters  in  a  penny  primer.  She  entered  into  their 
confidences,  watched,  wept,  prayed,  and  felt  for  all  by  turns ; 
she  strengthened  their  good  resolutions,  encouraged  the  hope- 
less, and  sedulously  endeavored  to  put  all,  and  hold  aU,  in  the 
right  road  of  amendment 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  religious  instruction  given  by 
her  to  the  prisoners  may  be  gathered  from  Captain  Wil- 
liams's account  of  it,  as  given  in  the  ^  Second  Report  of  the 
Inspector  of  Prisons  "  for  the  year  1836 :  — 

^Sunday,  November  29,  1835.  —  Attended  divine  service 
in  the  morning  at  the  prison.  The  male  prisoners  only  were 
assembled.  A  female  resident  ia  the  town  officiated;  her 
voice  was  exceedingly  melodious,  her  delivery  emphatic,  and 
her  enunciation  extremely  distinct  The  service  was  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England ;  two  psalms  were  sung 
by  the  whole  of  the  prisoners,  and  extremely  well,  — much 
better  than  I  have  frequently  heard  in  our  best-appointed 
churches.  A  written  discourse,  of  her  own  composition,  was 
read  by  her ;  it  was  of  a  purely  moral  tendency,  involving 
no  doctrinal  points,  and  admirably  suited  to  the  hearers. 
During  the  performance  of  the  service,  the  prisoners  paid 
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the  profoundest  attention  and  the  most  marked'  respect ;  and, 
as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  judge,  appeared  to  take  a  devout 
interest.  Evening  service  was  read  by  her,  afterwards,  to 
the  female  prisoners." 

Afterwards,  in  1837,  she  gave  up  the  labor  of  writing  out 
her  addresses,  and  addressed  the  prisoners  extemporaneously, 
in  a  simple,  feeling  manner,  on  the  duties  of  life,  on  the  con- 
nection between  sin  and  sorrow  on  the  one  hand,  and  between 
goodness  and  happiness  on  the  other,  and  inviting  her  fallen 
auditors  to  enter  the  great  door  of  mercy  which  was  ever 
wide  opened  to  receive  them.  These  simple  but  earnest  ad- 
dresses were  attended,  it  is  said,  by  very  beneficial  results ; 
and  many  of  the  prisoners  were  wont  to  thank  her,  with 
tears,  for  the  new  views  of  life,  its  duties  and  responsibilities, 
which  she  had  opened  up  to  them.  As  a  writer  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  has  observed,  in  conmienting  on  Sarah  Mar- 
tin's jail  sermons :  "  The  cold,  labored  eloquence  which  boy- 
bachelors  are  authorized  by  custom  and  constituted  authority 
to  inflict  upon  us ;  the  dry  husks  and  chips  of  divinity  which 
they  bring  forth  from  the  dark  recesses  of  the  theology  (as  it 
is  called)  of  the  fathers,  or  of  the  Middle  Ages,  sink  into  utter 
worthlessness  by  the  side  of  the  jail  addresses  of  this  poor, 
uneducated  seamstress." 

But  Sarah  Martin  was  not  satisfied  merely  with  laboring 
among  the  prisoners  in  the  jail  at  Yarmouth.  She  also  at- 
tended in  the  evenings  at  the  workhouse,  where  she  formed 
and  superintended  a  large  school ;  and  afterwards,  when  that 
school  had  been  handed  over  to  proper  teachers,  she  devoted 
the  hours  so  released  to  the  formation  and  superintendence 
of  a  school  for  factory-girls,  which  was  held  in  the  capacious 
chancel  of.  the  old  Church  of  St.  Nicholas.  And  after  the 
labors  connected  with  the  class  were  over,  she  would  remain 
among  the  girls  for  the  purpose  of  friendly  intercourse  with 
them,  which  was  often  worth  more  than  all  the  class  lessons. 
There  were  personal  communications  with  this  one  and  with 
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that ;  private  advice  to  one,  some  kindly  inquiry  to  make  of 
another,  some  domestic  history  to  be  imparted  by  a  third ; 
for  she  was  looked  up  to  by  these  girls  as  a  comisellor  and 
friend,  as  well  as  schoolmistress.  She  had  often  visits  also 
to  pay  to  their  homes ;  in  one  there  would  be  sickness,  in 
another  misfortune  or  bereavement ;  and  everywhere  was  the 
good,  benevolent  creature  made  welcome.  Then,  lastly,  she 
would  return  to  her  own  poor,  solitary  apartments,  late  at 
night,  after  her  long  day's  labor  of  love.  There  was  no 
cheerful,  ready-lit  fire  to  greet  her  there,  but  only  an  empty, 
locked-up  house,  to  which  she  merely  returned  to  sleep.  She 
did  all  her  own  work,  kindled  her  own  fires,  made  her  own 
bed,  cooked  her  own  meals.  For  she  went  on  living  upon 
her  miserable  pittance  in  a  state  of  ahnost  absolute  poverty, 
and  yet  of  total  unconcern  as  to  her  temporal  support 
Friends  supplied  her  occasionally  with  the  necessaries  of  life, 
but  she  usually  gave  away  a  considerable  portion  of  these  to 
people  more  destitute  than  herself. 

She  was  now  growing  old ;  and  the  borough  authorities  at 
Yarmouth,  who  knew  very  well  that  her  self-imposed  labors 
saved  them  the  expense  of  a  schoolmaster  and  chaplain, 
(which  they  were  now  bound  by  law  to  appoint,)  made  a 
proposal  of  an  annual  salary  of  £12  a  year  I  This  miser- 
able remuneration  was,  moreover,  made  in  a  manner  coarsely 
offensive  to  the  shrinkingly  sensitive  woman;  for  she  had 
preserved  a  delicacy  and  pure-mindedness  throughout  her 
life-long  labors  which,  very  probably,  these  Yarmouth  bloat- 
ers could  not  comprehend.  She  shrank  fix)m  becoming  the 
salaried  official  of  the  corporation,  and  bartering  for  money 
those  labors  which  had,  throughout,  been  labors  of  love. 

"  Here  lies  the  objection,"  she  said,  "  which  oppresses  me : 
I  have  found  voluntary  instruction,  on  my  part,  to  have  been 
attended  with  great  advantage  ;  and  I  am  apprehensive  that, 
in  receiving  payment,  my  labors  may  be  less  acceptable.  I 
fear,  also,  that  my  mind  would  be  fettered  by  pecuniary 
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payment,  and  the  whole  work  upset.  To  try  the  experiment, 
which  might  injure  the  thing  I  live  and  breathe  for,  seems 
like  applying  a  knife  to  your  child's  throat  to  know  if  it  will 
cut  .....  Were  you  so  angry,"  —  she  is  writing  in  an- 
'  swer  to  the  wife  of  one  of  the  magistrates,  who  said  she  and 
her  husband  would  "  feel  angry  and  hurt "  if  Sarah  Martin 
did  not  accept  the  proposal,  —  "  were  you  so  angry  as  that  I 
could  not  meet  you,  a  merciftd  God  and  a  good  conscience 
would  preserve  my  peace ;  when,  if  I  ventured  on  what  I 
believed  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  prisoners,  God  would 
frown  upon  me,  and  my  conscience  too,  and  these  would  fol- 
low me  everywhere.  As  for  my  circumstances,  I  have  not  a 
wish  ungratified,  and  am  more  than  content." 

But  the  jail  committee  savagely  intimated  to  the  high- 
souled  woman:  ^  If  we  permit  y(m  to  visit  the  prison^  you 
must  submit  to  our  terms  ;  "  so  she  had  no  alternative  but  to 
^ve  up  her  noble  labors  altogether,  which  she  would  not  do, 
or  receive  the  miserable  pittance  of  a  "  salary  "  which  they 
proffered  her.  And  for  two  more  years  she  lived  on,  in  the 
receipt  of  her  official  salary  of  £12  per  annum,  —  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Yarmouth  Corporation  for  her  services 
as  jail  chaplain  and  schoolmaster ! 

In  the  winter  of  1842,  when  she  had  reached  her  fifty- 
second  year,  her  health  began  seriously  to  fail,  but  she  never- 
theless continued  her  daily  visits  to  the  jail,  —  "  the  home," 
she  says,  "  of  my  first  interest  and  pleasure,"  —  until  the  17  th 
of  April,  1843,  when  she  ceased  her  visits.  She  was  now 
thoroughly  disabled ;  but  her  mind  beamed  out  with  unusual 
brilliancy,  like  the  flickering  taper  before  it  finally  expires. 
She  resumed  the  exercise  of  a  talent  which  she  had  occa- 
sionally practised  during  her  few  moments  of  leisure,  —  that 
of  writing  sacred  poetry.  In  one  of  these,  speaking  of  her- 
self on  her  sick-bed,  she  says :  — 

"  I  seem  to  lie 
So  near  the  heavenly  portals  bright, 
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I  catch  the  streaming  rays  that  fLy 
From  eternity's  own  light." 

Her  song  was  always  full  of  praise  and  gratitude.  As 
artistic  creations,  they  may  not  excite  admiration  in  this 
highly  critical  age;  but  never  were  verses  written  truer  in- 
spirit, or  fuller  of  Christian  love.  Her  whole  life  was  a  noble 
poem,  —  fall  also  of  true  practical  wisdom.  Her  life  was  a 
glorious  comment  upon  her  own  words :  — 

**  The  high  desire  that  others  may  be  blest 
Savors  of  heaven." 

She  Struggled  against  fatal  disease  for  many  months,  suffer- 
ing great  agony,  which  was  partially  relieved  by  opiates. 
Her  end  drew  nigh.  She  asked  her  nurse  for  an  opiate  to 
still  her  racking  torture.  The  nurse  told  her  that  she  thought 
the  time  of  her  departure  had  come.  Clasping  her  hands, 
the  dying  Sister  of  Mercy  exclaimed,  "  Thank  God !  thank 
Grod  I "  And  these  were  her  last  words.  She  died  on  the 
15th  of  October,  1843,  and  was  buried  at  Caister,  by  the 
side  of  her  grandmother.  A  small  tombstone,  bearing  a 
simple  inscription,  written  by  herself,  marks  her  resting- 
place  ;  and,  though  the  tablet  is  silent  as  to  her  virtues,  they 
will  not  be  forgotten  :  — 

"  Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust" 
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HARRIET  MARTINEATJ  is  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  vigorous  of  our  living  prose-writers.  We  can- 
not call  to  mind  any  woman  of  modern  or  of  past  times,  who 
has  produced  a  larger  number  and  variety  of  solid,  instruc- 
tive, and  interesting,  books.  She  has  written  well  on  political 
economy,  on  history,  on  foreign  travel,  on  psychology,  and 
on  education ;  she  has  produced  many  clever  tales  and  nov- 
els ;  her  books  for  children  and  for  men  are  alike  good.  She 
has  been  a  copious  contributor  to  the  monthly  and  quarterly 
reviews,  and  she  is  at  present  understood  to  be  a  regular 
writer  of  leading  articles  for  one  of  the  best-conducted  of 
our  morning  daily  papers.  Her  life  has  been  one  of  hard 
work,  and  she  seems  to  work  for  the  love  of  it,  as  well  as 
for  love  of  her  kind.  Even  when  laid  on  her  bed  by  sick- 
ness, she  went  on  writing,  as  if  it  had  become  habitual  to 
her,  and  then  produced  one  of  her  most  delightful  books, 
her  "  Life  in  the  Sick-room." 

Miss  Martmeau  is  a  woman  with  a  manly  heart  and  head. 
In  saying  this,  we  neither  desire  to  cast  a  reflection  on  the 
sex  to  which  she  belongs,  nor  upon  herself.  It  would  be  well 
for  women  generally,  did  they  cultivate  as  she  has  done  the 
spirit  of  self-help  and  self-reliance.  We  believe  it  would 
tend  to  their  greater  usefulness  as  well  as  happiness,  and 
render  them  more  efficient  co-operators  with  men  in  all  the 
relations  of  life.  In  ordinary  cases,  unmarried  daughters 
are  a  burden  in  a  "  genteel "  family  of  slender  means ;  but 
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in  Miss  Martineau's  case,  she  has  throughout  been  a  main- 
stay of  support  to  herself  and  femily.  Her  father  was  a 
manufacturer  at  Norwich,  descended  from  a  French  refugee 
family,  —7  French  Protestants  having  settled  down  there  in 
considerable  numbers  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  Commercial  embarrassments  having  overtaken  the 
Martineaus,  the  sons  and  daughters  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  bestirring  themselves  in  aid  o£  their  fiunily,  which 
they  did,  honorably  and  successfully.  |  Miss  Martineau,  who 
had  first  taken  to  writing  as  a  recreation,  afterwards  followed 
it  as  a  pursuit  and  a  profession ;  and  in  so  doing  she  realized 
a  competency.  What  was  more,  she  carefully  cherished  her 
independence  as  a  writer ;  and  when,  overtaken  by  illness, 
her  political  fidends,  then  in  power,  bestirred  themselves  to 
help  her,  and,  in  1840,  obtained  for  her  the  offer  of  a  consid- 
erable government  pension,  —  with  a  conscientious  and  high- 
minded  feeling,  which  in  these  modem  times  finds  few  if  any 
imitators,  she  declined  to  receive  it,  —  holding  it  to  be  wrong 
that  she,  a  political  writer,  should  receive  a  pension  which 
was  not  offered  by  the  people,  but  by  a  government  which, 
in  her  opinion,  did  not  represent  the  people.  I  She  sincerely 
preferred  retaining  her  independence  and  enflre  freedom  of 
speech  with  respect  to  government  and  all  its  affairs,  —  a 
decision  which,  however  much  it  may  be  at  variance  with 
our  ideas  of  worldly  prudence,  we  cannot  but  respect  and 
admire.  More  recently,  also,  she  has  displayed  her  forc^  of 
character  in  another  direction  ;  we  mean  by  the  publication, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  the  "  Letters  on  Man's 
Development,"  &c.  With  her  views,  as  set  forth  in  that  book, 
we  have  no  sympathy ;  and  we  cannot  but  deplore,  in  com- 
mon with  her  numerous  friends,  that  she  was  so  ill-advised 
as  to  publish  it.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  thoroughly  honest 
act  on  her  part :  done  at  the  risk  of  her  popularity,  reputa- 
tion, and  good  name.  She  had  arrived  at  conclusions  opposed 
to  those  generally  entertained  on  certain  points ;  and  as  a 
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public  writer,  she  conceived  that  the  "  cause  of  truth  "  re- 
quired that  she  should  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  Here,  we 
think,  she  committed  a  grievous  mistake  ;  for  it  can  form  no 
part  of  the  duty  of  any  public  writer  to  publish  whatever 
crude  notions  may  get  uppermost  in  her  head.  The  error 
has,  however,  been  committed ;  and  we  merely  allude  to  it 
here  as  furnishing  a  striking  illustration  of  Miss  Martineau's 
character ;  somewhat  similar  to  her  defence  of  Mesmerism 
in  the  Athenaeum,  when  scarcely  a  voice,  except  that  of  Dr. 
Elliotson,  had  been  raised  in  its  favor. 

Miss  Martineau  displayed  reflective  powers  at  an  early 
age.  Possibly  her  deafness,  to  which  she  was  subject  as  a 
child,  by  shutting  her  out  to  some  extent  from  conversational 
intercourse  with  those  about  her,  encouraged  habits  of  reflec- 
tiveness. She  was  a  timid  child,  but  a  quick  and  accurate 
observer.  Her  excellent  work  on  "  Household  Education  " 
contains  some  autobiographical  revelations  of  her  childhood, 
of  a  most  curious  and  interesting  character.  One  of  these 
—  describing  the  feelings  of  wonder,  and  almost  awe,  with 
which  she  contemplated  a  newly-born  sister,  when  she  her- 
self was  about  nine  years  of  age  —  lets  us  into  a  remarka- 
ble phase  of  an  observant  and  thoughtful  child's  mind.  Here 
is  an  account  of  her  early  reading,  from  the  same  interesting 
book :  — 

"  One  Sunday  afternoon,  when  I  was  seven  years  old,  I 
was  prevented  by  illness  from  going  to  chapel,  —  a  circum- 
stance so  rare,  that  I  felt  very  strange  and  listless.  I  did 
not  go  to  the  maid  who  was  left  in  the  house,  but  lounged 
about  the  drawing-room,  where,  among  other  books  which 
the  family  had  been  reading,  was  one  turned  down  upon  its 
face.  It  was  a  dull-looking  octavo  volume,  thick,  and  bound 
in  calf,  as  untempting  a  book  to  the  eyes  of  a  child  as  could 
well  be  seen  :  but,  because  it  happened  to  be  open,  I  took  it 
up.  The  paper  was  like  skim-milk,  —  thin  and  blue,  and 
the  printing  very  ordinary.     Moreover,  I  saw  the   word 
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*  Argument,*  —  a  very  repulsive  word  to  a  child.  But  my 
eye  caught  the  word  *  Satan ; '  and  I  instantly  wanted  to 
know  how  anybody  could  argue  about  Satan.  I  saw  that  he 
fell  through  Chaos ;  found  the  place  in  the  poetry ;  and  lived . 
heart,  mind,  and  soul  in  Milton  from  that  day  till  I  was  four- 
teen. I  remember  nothing  more  of  that  Sunday,  vivid  as  is 
my  recollection  of  the  moment  of  plunging  into  Chaos :  but 
I  remember  that  from  that  time  till  a  young  friend  gave  me  a 
pocket  edition  of  Milton,  the  calf-bound  volume  was  never  to 
be  found,  because  I  had  got  it  somewhere :  and  that,  for  all 
those  years,  to  me  the  universe  moved  to  Milton's  music.  I 
wonder  how  much  of  it  I  knew  by  heart,  —  enough  to  be 
always  repeating  some  of  it  to  myself,  with  every  change  of 
light  and  darkness,  and  sound  and  silence,  —  the  moods  of 
the  day  and  the  seasons  of  the  year.  It  was  not  my  love 
of  Milton  which  required  the  forbearance  of  my  parents,  — 
except  for  my  hiding  the  book,  and  being  often  in  an  absent 
fit.  It  was  because  this  luxury  had  made  me  ravenous  for 
more.  I  had  a  book  in  my  pocket,  — a  book  under  my  pil- 
low ;  and  in  my  lap  as  I  sat  at  meals  ;  or  rather  on  this  last 
occasion  it  was  a  newspaper.  I  used  to  purloin  the  daily 
paper  before  dinner,  and  keep  possession  of  it,  with  a  painj^l 
sense  of  the  selfishness  of  the  act ;  and  with  a  daily  pang  of 
shame  and  self-reproach,  I  slipped  away  from  the  table  when 
the  dessert  was  set  on,  to  read  in  another  room.  I  devoured 
all  Shakespeare,  sitting  on  a  footstool,  and  reading  by  fire- 
light, while  the  rest  of  the  family  were  still  at  table.  I  was 
incessantly  wondering  that  this  was  permitted ;  and  intensely, 
though  silently,  grateful  I  was  for  the  impunity  and  the  in- 
dulgence. It  never  extended  to  the  omission  of  any  of  my 
proper  business.  I  learned  my  lessons ;  but  it  was  with  the 
prospect  of  reading  while  I  was  brushing  my  hair  at  bed- 
time ;  and  many  a  time  have  I  stood  reading,  with  the  brush 
suspended,  till  I  was  far  too  cold  to  sleep.  I  made  shirts 
with  due  diligence,  being  fond  of  sewing ;  but  it  was  with 
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Gol^mith,  or  Thomson,  or  Milton  open  on  my  lap,  under 
my  work,  or  hidden  by  the  table,  that  I  might  leam  pages 
and  cantos  by  heart.  The  event  justified  my  parents  in 
their  indulgence.  I  read  more  and  more  slowly,  fewer  and 
fewer  authors,  and  with  ever-increasing  seriousness  and  re- 
flection, till  I  became  one  of  the  slowest  of  readers,  and  a 
comparatively  sparing  one." 

Miss  Martineau  was  bom  in  June,  1802,  and  was  already 
an  author  at  twenty  years  of  age,  in  1822,  whejji  she  pub- 
lished her  first  litde  volume,  entitled  "  Devotional  Exercises," 
for  the  use  of  young  persons.  This  book  was  soon  followed 
by  another  of  the  same  description,  entitled  "Addresses,  with 
Prayers  and  Hymns,  for  the  Use  of  Families  and  Schools." 
These  works  were  of  the  "  Orthodox  Unitarian  "  school,  to 
which  class  of  religionists  the  Martineau  family  belonged. 
A  number  of  minor  publications  followed,  chiefly  little  tales, 
—  some  of  them  intended  for  children;  but  the  writer's 
powers  were  growing  apace,  and  when,  in  March,  1830,  the 
Monthly  Repository  published  an  advertisement  by  the 
Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association, 
offering  premiums  for  the  production  of  three  tracts,  the 
object  of  which  should  be  the  introduction  and  promotion  of 
Christian  Unitarianism  amongst  the  Roman  Catholics,  the 
Mahometans,  and  the  Jews  respectively,  she  determined  to 
compete  for  the  prizes.  Three  distinct  sets  of  judges  were 
appointed  to  adjudicate  upon  the  essays  sent  in ;  and  when 
their  decision  had  been  come  to,  much  to  their  own  surprise, 
they  found  that  the  same  writer  had  won  all  the  three  prizes! 
Miss  Martineau  was  the  successful  essayist  It  is  not  our 
business  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  these  essays,  which 
were,  perhaps,  such  as  Miss  Martineau  herself  would  not 
now  write.  They  were,  however,  much  praised  at  the  time 
they  appeared,  and  exhibit  a  vigor  of  thought  and  a  finish 
of  style  remarkable  in  so  young  a  writer.  But,  previous  to 
the  production  of  these  essays,  Miss  Martineau  had  been 
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practising  her  hand  extensively  in  the  pages  of  the  Monthly 
Repository,  where  we  find  her  publishing  "Essays  on  the 
Art  of  Thinking,"  in  1829,  with  numerous  criticisms  on 
books,  articles  on  education,  morals,  and  politics,  —  tales, 
chiefly  religious,  poems,  and  parables. 

But  Miss  Martineau's  name  did  not  come  prominently 
before  the  public  as  an  author  until  the  appearance  of  her 
'^Illustrations  of  Political  Economy,"  which  originated  in 
the  following  way.  A  country  bookseller  asked  her  to  write 
for  him  some  little  work,  of  fiction,  leaving  the  choice  of 
subject  to  herself.  About  that  time  machine-breaking  riots 
were  frequent  in  the  manufacturing  districts;  and  as  the 
subject  would  doubtless  be  a  good  deal  discussed  in  the  Mar- 
tineaus'  home,  the  head  of  which  was  a  manufacturer,  an 
interesting  plot  was  at  once  suggested.  "  The  Rioters,"  a 
story,  was  the  result ;  and  it  was  followed  by  another  in  the 
following  year,  entitled  "  The  Turn  Out."  In  these  tales  the 
author  ailerwards  confessed  that  she  wrote  Political  Economy 
for  the  first  time  without  knowing  it  Some  time  after,  on 
reading  Miss  Marcet's  "  Conversations  on  Political  Economy," 
the  idea  occurred  to  her  of  illustrating  the  principles  of  this 
science  in  a  narrative  form.  She  repeatedly  discussed  the  sub- 
ject with  her  mother  and  brother,  now  the  Rev.  James  Mar- 
tineau.  She  had  neither  authors  nor  booksellers  to  consult ; 
nevertheless  she  began  her  series,  and  wrote  her  "  Life  in  the 
Wilds,"  with  which  the  series  of  proposed  "  Illustrations  "  com- 
menced. But  the  great  difficulty  was  to  find  a  publisher.  No 
bookseller  would  take  the  thing  in  hand ;  and  many  dissuaded 
her  from  the  project,  prophesying  that  it  was  sure  to  fail. 
She  endeavored  to  raise  a  subscription  amongst  her  friends 
for  the  purpose  of  publishing  the  first  tale ;  but  the  subscrip- 
tion broke  down.  She  offered  the  tale  to  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  but  they  rejected  it  at  once. 
The  work  went  "  the  round  of  the  trade,"  but  no  bookseller 
of  any  standing  would  entertain  the  idea  of  publishing  it. 
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At  last,  after  great  difficulty,  Miss  Martineau  succeeded  in 
inducing  a  comparatively  unknown  publisher  to  usher  the 
first  "Illustration*'  into  the  world;  but  not  before  she  had 
surrendered  to  him  those  advantages  which,  in  virtue  of  the 
authorship,  she  ought  to  have  been  able  to  retain  for  herself. 
The  book  appeared,  and  its  extraordinary  success  surprised 
everybody,  —  none  more  than  the  numerous  publishers  who 
had  refused  it  Other  and  better  tales  followed,  which  sold 
in  large  editions ;  and  their  merit  was  extensively  recognized 
abroad,  where  they  were  translated  into  French  and  Grerman, 
and  soon  became  almost  as  popular  as  they  were  at  home. 
The  Society  for  the  Diffiision  of  Useful  Knowledge  after- 
wards applied  to  Miss  Martineau  to  write  a  series  of  tales 
illustrative  of  the  Poor  Laws ;  but  they  were  not  so  success- 
ful as  her  earlier  tales,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  nature  of 
the  subject.  Nor  had  she  afterwards  any  difficulty  in  finding 
publishers  for  her  numerous  future  works. 

The  list  of  successful  books  rejected  by  publishers  would 
be  a  curious  one.  Milton  could  with  difficulty  find  a  pub- 
lisher for  his  "Paradise  Lost;"  Crabbe's  "Library,"  and  other 
poems,  were  refused  by  Dodsley,  Beckett,  and  other  London 
publishers,  though  Mr.  Murray  many  years  after  purchased 
the  copyright  of  them  for  £3,000.  Keats  could  only  get  a 
publisher  by  the  help  of  his  friends.  That  ever-wonderful 
book  by  De  Foe,  which  is  the  charm  of  boyhood  in  all  lands, 
"  Robinson  Crusoe,"  was  refused  by  one  publisher  after  an- 
other, and  was  at  last  sold  to  an  obscure  booksellier  for  a  mere 
trifle ;  whereas  if  De  Foe  could  have  published  it  at  his  own 
risk,  it  would  have  made  his  fortune.  Bulwer's  "  Pelham  " 
was  at  first  rejected  by  Mr.  Bentley's  reader;  but  fortunately 
Mr.  Bentley  himself  read  it  and  approved,  by  mere  accident. 
The  "Yestiges  of  Creation,"  which  has  passed  through  ten 
large  editions  within  a  few  years,  was  repeatedly  refused. 
Thackeray's  "Vanity  Fair"  was  rejected  by  a  magazine. 
"  Mary  Burton  "  and  "  Jane  Eyre "  went  the  round  of  the 
22 
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trade.  Howitt  offered  his  "  Book  of  the  Seasons"  to  succes- 
sive publishers,  and  was  at  length  so  disgusted  with  their 
repeated  refusals,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  pitching  the 
manuscript  over  London  Bridge  to  sink  or  swim.  Even 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  could  scarcely  find  a  publisher  in 
London ;  but  at  last  a  respectable  printer  got  hold  of  a  copy, 
and  was  so  riveted  by  it  that  he  sat  up  half  the  night  reading 
it,  then  woke  up  his  wife,  and  made  her  read  it  too ;  afler 
which  he  determined  to  reprint  it,  and  his  steam-engine  and 
printing-presses  were  kept  going  by  Uncle  Tom  for  many 
months  afler.  It  would  thus  appear  that  "the  fathers,"  as 
Southey  calls  the  publishers,  are  not  always  a  wise  and  far- 
sighted  race,  —  though  the  many  failures  of  books  accepted 
render  them  sometimes  pretematuraUy  cautious,  as  in  the 
case  of  Miss  Martineau's  oft-rejected,  but  eventually  highly 
successful  "  Illustrations  of  PoHtical  Economy." 

The  number  of  excellent  works  which  Miss  Martineau  has 
since  produced  has  been  very  great,  all  of  them  indicating 
careful  preparation  and  study,  close  observation,  and  consci- 
entious thinking.  The  two  able  works,  in  three  volumes 
each,  on  "  Society  in  America  "  and  "  Western  Travel,"  con- 
tained the  results  of  an  extensive  tour  made  by  her  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  her  health, 
in  the  year  1834.  These  works  are  still  amongst  the  best 
of  their  kind,  and  have  not  been  surpassed  by  later  writers 
in  description  of  scenery,  maimers,  and  incidents  of  travel,  or 
in  searching  analyses  of  the  social  and  domestic  institutions 
of  the  United  States.  A  later  work,  of  a  somewhat  similar 
character,  published  by  Miss  Martineau  in  1848,  on  "  East- 
em  Life,"  contained  the  results  of  her  travels  in  the  East ; 
but  it  was  nothing  like  so  well  received  as  her  previous 
books,  jarring  strongly  upon  the  religious  sympathies  and 
convictions  of  the  majority  of  her  readers ;  and  also,  as  we 
cannot  but  think,  perverting  and  misrepresenting  many  im- 
portant events  in  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  history.     The  de- 
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scriptive  part  of  the  work  was,  however,  admirably  executed ; 
and  there  are  many  passages  in  it  which  will  bear  comparison 
with  even  the  most  graphic  descriptions  in  the  marvellous 
<*  Eothen." 

Between  the  appearance  of  these  works,  numerous  other 
books  from  her  pen  were  turned  off,  almost  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Among  her  minor  works  we  would  particularly 
mention  one  comparatively  little  known,  entitled  "  How  to 
Observe — Morals  and  Manners."  In  a  small  compass,  it 
exhibits  a  prodigious  amount  of  observation,  as  well  as  of 
reading  and  reflection.  It  is  a  model  of  composition,  full 
of  wisdom,  beauty,  and  quiet  power.  We  recommend  those 
who  have  not  yet  seen  it  to  read  the  book,  and  they  will  rise 
from  its  perusal  with  a  better  idea  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual powers  of  Miss  Martineau  than  we  cian  convey  by 
any  description  of  our  own. 

To  Knighf  S  series  of  Guide-books  she  contributed  "  The 
Maid  of  All  Work,"  «  The  Lady's  Maid,"  and  «  The  House- 
maid  "  (guides  to  service),  and  "  The  Dressmaker  "  (guide 
to  trade).  She  also  found  time  to  write  several  good  novels, 
—  "  Deerbrook,"  "  The  Hour  and  the  Man,"  and  four  volumes 
of  "  The  Playfellow,"  a  series  of  tales  for  children  ;  besides 
numerous  able  articles  in  Tait's  Magazine  and  the  West- 
minster Review.  When  the  People's  Journal  was  started, 
she  became  a  copious  contributor  to  it,  and  there  published 
the  principal  portion  of  her  excellent  work  on  "  Household 
Educajdon."  Long  illness  confined  her  to  her  bed  and  her 
room,  during  which  she  wrote  her  "  Life  in  the  Sick-Room." 
She  then  lived  at  Tynemouth,  overlooking  the  sea,  the  coast, 
and  the  river,  near  Shields,  the  scenery  about  which,  as 
viewed  from  her  chamber  window,  she  vividly  describes  in 
that  book.    Take,  for  instance,  the  following  charming  pas- 


"  Between  my  window  and  the  sea  is  a  green  down,  as 
green  as  any  field  in  Ireland  ;  and  on  the  nearer  half  of 
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this  down,  hay-making  goes  forward  in  its  season.  '  It  slopes 
down  to  a  hollow,  where  the  prior  of  old  preserved  his  fish, 
there  being  sluices  formerly  at  either  end,  the  one  opening 
upon  the  river,  and  the  other  upon  the  little  haven  below 
the  Priory,  whose  ruins  still  crown  the  roc*k.  From  the 
prior's  fish-pond  the  green  down  slopes  upwards  again  to  a 
ridge ;  and  on  the  slope  are  cows  grazing  all  summer,  and 
half-way  into  the  winter.  Over  the  ridge  I  survey  the  har- 
bor and  all  its  traffic,  the  view  extending  from  the  light-houses 
far  to  the  right,  to  a  horizon  of  sea  to  the  left.  Beyond  the 
harbor  lies  another  country,  with,  first,  its  sandy  beach,  where 
there  are  frequent  wrecks,  —  too  interesting  to  an  invalid,  — 
and  a  fine  stretch  of  rocky  shore  to  the  left ;  and  above  the 
rocks  a  spreading  heath,  where  I  watch  troops  of  boys  fly- 
ing their  kites  :  lovers  and  friends  taking  their  breezy  walks 
on  Sundays  ;  the  sportsman  with  his  gun  and  dog ;  and  the 
washerwomen  converging  from  the  farm-houses  on  Saturday 
evenings  to  carry  their  loads,  in  company,  to  the  village  on 
the  yet  farther  height.  I  see  them,  now  talking  in  a  cluster, 
as  they  walk  each  with  her  white  burden  on  her  head,  and 
now  in  file,  as  they  pass  through  the  narrow  lane  ;  and  finally, 
they  part  off  on  the  village  green,  each  to  some  neighboring 
house  of  the  gentry.  Behind  the  village  and  the  heath 
stretches  the  railroad,  and  I  watch  the  train  trimnphantly 
careering  along  the  level  road  and  puffing  forth  its  steam 
above  hedges  and  groups  of  trees,  and  then  laboring  and 
panting  up  the  ascent  till  it  is  at  last  lost  between  two 
heights,  which  at  last  bound  my  view.  But  on  these  heights 
are  more  objects ;  —  a  i/pndmill,  now  in  motion  and  now  at 
rest ;  a  lime-kiln,  in  a  picturesque  rocky  field ;  an  ancient 
church-tower,  barely  visible  in  the  morning,  but  conspicuous 
when  the  setting  sun  shines  upon  it ;  a  colliery,  with  its  lofty 
wagon-way,  and  the  self-moving  wagons  running  hither  and 
thither,  as  if  in  pure  wilfulness ;  and  three  or  four  farms, 
at  various   degrees  of  ascent,  whose  yards,  paddocks,  and 
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dairies  I  am  better  acquainted  with  than  their  inhabitants 
would  believe  possible.  I  know  every  stack  of  the  one  on 
the  heights.  Against  the  sky  I  see  the  stacking  of  com  and 
hay  in  the  season,  and  can  detect  the  slicing  away  of  the  prov- 
ender, with  an- accurate  eye,  at  the  distance  of  several  miles. 
I  can  follow  the  sociable  farmer  in  his  summer-evening  ride, 
pricking  on  in  the  lanes  where  he  is  alone,  in  order  to  have 
more  time  for  the  unconscionable  gossip  at  the  gate  of  the 
next  farm-house,  and  for  the  second  talk  over  the  paddock- 
fence  of  the  nef  t,  or  for  the  third  or  fourth  before  the  porch 
or  over  the  wall  where  the  resident  farmer  comes  out,  pipe 
in  mouth,  and  puflPs  away  amidst  his  chat,  till  the  wife  ap- 
pears, with  a  shawl  over  her  cap,  to  see  what  can  detain  him 
so  long,  and  the  daughter  follows,  with  her  gown  turned 
over  her  head  (for  it  is  now  chill  evening),  and  at  last 
the  sociable  horseman  finds  he  must  be  going,  looks  at  his 
watch,  and,  with  a  gesture  of  surprise,  turns  his  steed  down 
a  steep,  broken  way  to  the  bBach,  and  canters  home  over  the 
sands,  left  hard  and  wet  by  the  ebbing  tide,  the  white  horse 
making  his  progress  visible  to  me  through  the  dusk." 

While  Miss  Martineau  was  thus  confined  to  her  sick-room, 
gazing  upon  such  pictures  as  these,  she  heard  at  a  distance 
of  the  wonders  of  Mesmerism,  how  it  had  raised  the  palsied 
from  their  couch,  cured  the  epileptic,  and  soothed  the  nerves 
of  the  distracted.  Having  tried  every  imaginable  remedy, 
she  determined  to  try  this ;  and  whether  from  the  potency  of 
the  remedy  or  the  force  of  the  patient's  imagination,  certain 
it  was  that  she  was  shortly  after  restored  to  health.  The 
cure  has  been  variously  accounted  for,  some  avowing  that 
Nature  had  accomplished  a  crisis,  and  worked  out  a  remedy 
for  herself;  others,  with  Miss  Martineau,  insisting  on  the 
curative  power  of  the  mesmeric  passes.  The  subject  was 
well  discussed  in  the  Athenaeum  a  few  years  since,  by  Miss 
Martineau  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  editor  on  the  other ; 
nor  would  it  be  an  easy  matter  to  sum  up  the  net  results  of 
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the  confroverey.  With  all  Miss  Martineau's  amount  of  un- 
belief on  some  points,  we  cannot  but  regard  her  as  extremely 
credulous  on  others ;  and  though  she  is  liberal  to  the  full  on 
general  questions,  there  are  topics  on  which  she  seems  to  us 
(particularly  in  her  book  on  "  Man's  Development ")  to  be 
a  considerable  bigot  It  is  quite  possible  to  be  bigoted 
against  bigotry,  and  to  be  superstitious  in  the  very  avoidance 
of  superstition.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  force  in  the  rough 
saying  of  Luther,  that  the  human  mind  is  like  a  drunken 
peasant  on  horseback :  set  him  up  on  one  ^de  and  he  falls 
down  on  the  other. 

Miss  Martineau's  best  book  is  the  '^  History  of  England 
during  the  Peace,"  published  by  Giarles  Knight  It  is  an 
extremely  able,  painstaking,  and,  we  think,  impartial  history 
of  England  since  1815.  It  exhibits  the  results  of  great  read- 
ing and  research,  as  well  as  of  accurate  observation  of  life  and 
manners.  It  is,  unquestionably,  the  best  work  of  the  kind ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  stand* by  itself  as  a  history  of  our 
own  times.  Its  execution  does  the  author  much  ci'edit,  and 
we  trust  she  will  long  be  spared  to  produce  books  of  equally 
unexceptionable  quality  and  character. 


MRS.    CHISHOLM. 


HOW  innumerable  are  the  ways  in  which  men  and 
women  can  benefit  their  fellow-creatures !  There  is 
not  a  human  being,  howsoever  hiunble,  but  can  dispense  help 
to  others.  It  needs  but  the  willing  heart  and  the  ready  hand. 
There  is  no  want  of  opportunity  for  good  works  to  those  who 
desire  to  perform  them.  Where  will  you  begin  ?  With  your 
next-door  neighbor?  This  is  what  John  Pounds  did.  But 
if  you  wish  for  a  larger  theatre  for  your  philanthropy,  you 
need  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  it  out.  Most  of  the  genuine 
philanthropic  workers  have,  however,  been  directed  by  no 
particular  effort  of  choice.  The  field  of  labor  has  lain  in 
their  way,  and  they  have  set  to  work  fprthwith.  It  was  the 
duty  which  lay  nearest  to  them,  and  they  set  about  doing  it. 
Many  others  had  passed  it  by,  and  saw  no  field  for  exertion 
there ;  but  the  discerning  eye  of  the  true  lover  of  men  saw 
the  work  at  a  glance,  and  without  the  slightest  hope  or  desire 
for  fame,  without  any  expectation  of  pubHc  recognition  or 
eulogium,  at  once  entered  diligently  and  earnestly  upon  the 
performance  of  the  duty. 

Such  was  the  field  of  labor  to  which  Mrs.  Chisholm  de- 
voted herself.  She  was  residing  in  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  when  she  was  distressed  by  the  sight  of  many  young 
women  arriving  at  that  place  without  guide  or  protector, 
without  any  idea  of  the  wants  of  the  colony,  or  how  to  set 
about  obtaining  proper  situations  there ;  and  often  these  poor 
girls,  on  landing  at  Sydney,  thousands  of  miles  from  home, 
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wandered  about  in  the  streets,  homeless  and  destitute,  for  days 
together.  The  heart  of  this  good  woman  was  moved  bj  the 
sight,  and  she  could  not  fail  to  see  the  moral  evils  that  might 
arise  from  such  a  state  of  things.  She  forthwith  resolved  to 
plao  herself  in  loco  parentis  to  these  helpless  female  emi- 
grants, and  to  shelter  and  protect  them  until  they  could  be 
comfortably  provided  for  in  the  colony.  She  applied  to  the 
Grovemor  for  the  use  of  a  government  building,  which  was 
conceded  to  her,  with  the  cautious  red-tape  proviso,  that 
Mrs.  Chisholm  "would  guarantee  the  government  against 
any  expense."  This  she  did,  and  the  first  "  Female  Emi- 
grants' Home  "  was  opened.  She  then  appealed  to  the  pub- 
lic for  support,  and  her  appeal  was  liberally  responded  to. 
She  freely  devoted  her  own  time  gratuitously  to  the  protec- 
tion of  her  humbler  sisters. 

Great  success  attended  the  establishment  of  the  Female 
Emigrants'  Home.  It  soon  became  crowded ;  and  then  she 
had  to  devote  herself  to  obtaining  situations  for  them,  to 
make  room  for  the  fresh  arrivals.  As  many  of  the  female 
emigrants  (a  considerable  proportion  of  whom  were  Irish) 
were  found  unsuitable  for  service  in  Sydney,  but  were  well 
adapted  for  the  rough  country  work  of  the  interior,  Mrs. 
Chisholm  proceeded  to  form  branch  establishments  in  the 
principal  towns  throughout  the  colony,  and  travelled  into  the 
interior  with  this  view,  taking  a  large  number  of  the  young 
women  with  her.  The  great  demand  for  female  labor  which 
everywhere  existed  enabled  her  to  effect  their  settlement 
without  much  difficulty ;  and  by  forming  committees  of 
ladies,  and  opening  many  country  depots,  or  homes,  she  pro- 
vided for  the  settlement  of  many  others  who  were  to  follow. 
Mrs.  Chisholm's  exertions  were  cheerfully  aided  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  districts ;  for  she  was  doing  them  a 
great  service,  at  the  same  time  that  she  was  providing  for  the 
comfortable  settlement  of  her  young  protegees.  In  the  first 
instance,  she  had  to  defray  their  travelling  expenses,  but 
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these  were  afterwards  refunded ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
tricts providing  supplies  of  the  requisite  food. 

Where  a  District  Emigrants'  Home  was  established,  hand- 
bills were  distributed  throughout  the  neighborhood,  announ- 
cing that  "Persons  requiring  Servants  are  provided  with 
them  on  applying  at  this  InstituticMi/'  The  young  women 
were  supported  at  the  Emigrants'  Home  until  places  were 
found  for  them.  Shortly  after.  Emigrants'  Homes  for  men 
were  in  like  manner  established,  and  Mrs.  Chisholm's  opera- 
tions at  length  assumed  a  colonial  importance ;  and  when 
the  success  of  her  labors  began  to  be  apparent,  she  had  no 
want  of  ardent  co-operators  and  fellow-laborers.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  account  which  she  herself  gave  of  the  progress 
of  her  work,  before  the  Lords'  Committee  on  Colonization, 
in  the  year  1848. 

"  I  met  with  great  assistance  from  the  country  committees. 
The  squatters  and  settlers  were  always  willing  to  give  me 
conveyance  for  the  people.  I  never  wanted  for  provisions 
of  any  kind  ;  the  country  people  always  supplied  them.  A 
gentleman  who  was  examined  before  your  Lordships  the 
other  day  —  Mr.  William  Bradley,  a  native  of  the  colony  — 
called  upon  me,  and  told  me  that  he  approved  of  my  views, 
and  that,  if  I  required  anything  in  carrying  my  country  plan 
into  operation,  I  might  draw  upon  him  for  money,  provisions, 
horses,  or  indeed  anything  that  I  required.  I  had  no  neces- 
sity to  draw  upon  him  for  a  sixpence,  the  people  met  my 
efforts  so  readily ;  but  it  was  a  great  comfort  for  me  at  the 
time  to  be  thus  supported.  I  was  never  put  to  any  expense 
in  removing  the  people,  except  what  was  unavoidable.  At 
public  inns  the  females  were  sheltered,  and  I  was  provisioned 
myself,  without  any  charge :  my  personal  expenses  at  inns 
during  my  seven  years'  service  amounted  only  to  £1  18s.  6d, 
My  efforts,  however,  were  in  various  ways  attended  with 
considerable  loss  to  myself:  absence  from  home  increased 
my  family  expenditure,  and  the  clerical  expense  fell  heavy 
22*  GG 
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upon  me ;  in  fact,  in  carrying  on  this  work,  the  pecuniary 
anxiety  and  risk  were  very  great  I  will  mention  one  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  forwarding  emigrants  as  engaged 
servants  into  the  interior:  numbers  of  the  masters  were 
afraid,  if  they  advanced  the  money  for  their  conveyance  by 
the  steamers,  &c.,  they  would  never  reach  their  stations.  I 
met  this  difficulty,  —  advanced  the  money ;  confiding  in  the 
good  feeling  of  the  man  that  he  would  keep  to  his  agree- 
ment, and  in  the  principle  of  the  master  that  he  would  repay 
me.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  me  to  state,  that  although  in 
hundreds  of  cases  the  masters  were  then  strangers  to  me,  I 
only  lost  throughout  £16  by  casualties.  Sometimes  I  have 
paid  as  much  as  £40  for  steamers  and  land  conveyance. 

"  My  object  was  always  to  get  one  placed.  I  never  at- 
tempted more  than  one  at  first.  Having  succeeded  in  getting 
one  female  servant  in  a  neighborhood,  I  used  to  leave  the 
feeling  to  spread.  The  first  thing  that  gave  me  the  idea 
that  I  could  work  in  this  manner  was  this :  with  some  per- 
suasion I  induced  a  man  to  take  a  servant,  who  said  that  it 
would  be  making  a  fine  lady  of  his  wife.  However,  I  spoke 
to  him  and  told  him  the  years  his  wife  had  been  laboring  for 
hun  ;  this  had  the  desired  effect.  The  following  morning  I 
was  told  by  a  neighboring  settler :  *  You  are  quite  upsetting 
the  settlement,  Mrs.  Chisholm ;  my  wife  is  uncommonly  cross 
this  morning  ;  she  says  she  is  as  good  as  her  neighbor,  and 
she  must  have  a  servant ;  and  I  think  she  has  as  much  right 
to  one.'  It  was  amongst  that  class  that  the  girls  eventually 
married  best.  ♦  If  they  married  one  of  the  sons,  the  father 
and  mother  would  be  thankful ;  if  not,  they  would  be  pro- 
tected as  members  of  the  family.  They  slept  in  the  same 
room  with  their  own  daughters. 

"  One  of  the  most  serious  impediments  I  met  with  in 
transacting  business  in  the  country,  was  the  application  made 
for  wives.  Men  came  to  me  and  said,  ^  Do  make  it  known 
in  Sidney  what  miserable  men  we  are ;  do  send  wives  to  us.' 
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The  shepherds  would  leave  their  sheep,  and  would  come  for 
miles  with  the  greatest  earnestness  for  the  purpose. 

"  I  never  did  make  a  match,  and  I  told  them  that  I  could 
not  do  anything  of  the  kind ;  but  the  men  used  to  say,  '  I 
know  that,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  but  it  is  quite  right  that  you 
should  know  how  very  thankful  we  shall  be ; '  and  they 
would  offer  to  pay  the  expense  of  conveyance,  &c.  I  merely 
mention  this  to  show  the  demand  made  for  wives  in  the 
interior. 

"  Even  up  to  this  date  they  are  writing  to  me,  and  beg- 
ging that  I  will  get  their  Mends  and  relations  to  go.  I  am 
constantly  receiving  letters  from  them;  they  say  that,  ^If 
my  sister  was  here,  she  would  do  so  well.'  Certainly  I 
should  not  feel  the  interest  I  do  in  female  emigration,  if  I 
did  not  look  beyond  providing  families  with  female  servants ; 
if  I  did  not  know  how  much  they  are  required  as  wives,  and 
how  much  moral  good  may  be  done  in  this  way."  . 

For  six  years  Mrs.  Chisholm  was  engaged  in  this  admirar 
ble  work,  travelling  many  hundred  miles  to  form  branch 
committees  and  depots,  sometimes  convoying  with  her  out 
of  Sydney  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  ^£ty  females  at  one 
time.  During  that  period  she  succeeded  in  settling,  through- 
out the  colony,  not  fewer  than  eleven  thousand  immigrants 
of  both  sexes,  and  doing  the  work  which  ought  properly  to 
have  been  done  by  the  colonial  government  She  endeav- 
ored to  induce  the  government  to  take  upon  itsdf  the  man- 
agement and  superintendence  of  the  office  for  the  settlement 
of  emigrants  which  she  established  in  Sydney,  but  without 
effect.  The  governor  and  the  government  emigration  agent 
gave  her  great  praise,  and  sent  home  reports  glowing  with 
gratitude  for  her  philanthropic  exertions  in  aid  of  the  friend- 
less emigrants ;  but  they  provided  her  with  no  substantial 
aid,  confining  themselves  to  empty  words.  The  noble  woman 
persevered  with  her  work,  not  at  all  disheartened  by  the 
result  of  her  repeated  applications. 
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At  length  Mrs.  Chisholm  returned  to  England,  —  not  to 
Buspend  her  operations,  but  to  extend  them.  Having  planted 
her  Local  Committees  and  Emigrants'  Homes  all  over  the 
colony,  where  they  are  carefully  superintended  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  several  districts,  she  could  venture  to  leave 
them  and  visit  England  with  another  noble  purpose  in  view. 
Having  provided  the  machinery  for  locating  and  settling 
emigrants  on  their  arrival  in  New  South  Wales,  she  desired 
to  rouse  the  mother  country  to  send  out  its  surplus  labor- 
ers, its  unemployed  or  half-employed,  or  greatly-underpaid 
women,  to  a  country  where  they  would  be  made  welcome, 
and  experience  no  difficulty  in  securing  at  least  the  means 
of  comfort  and  physical  well-being. 

The  most  recent  scheme  which  Mrs.  Chisholm  has  origi- 
nated, in  connection  with  the  same  movement,  is  the  Family 
Colonization  Loan  Society,  whose  object  it  is  to  aid  poor  and 
struggling  families  to  emigrate,  by  advancing  small  loans  for 
the  purpose,  to  be  afterwards  repaid  by  them  after  reaching 
the  colony ;  and  also  to  effect  the  reunion  of  the  separated 
members  of  families  —  parents  and  children,  brothers  and 
sisters,  wives  and  husbands  —  in  the  Australian  colonies,  by 
the  same  means.  For  instance,  by  means  of  this  society,  ser- 
vant-girls in  Australia  may  remit  through  its  agents  their 
weekly  contributions  of  two  shillings  towards  the  emigration 
of  their  parents,  or  for  their  support  at  home.  Assistance  is 
also  given  by  the  society  in  enabling  parties  to  trace  out  and 
communicate  with  their  relatives  who  have  emigrated,  and  in 
other  ways  to  keep  up  family  relationships  and  restore  do- 
mestic ties.  And  it  is  matter  of  gratification  to  know  that 
the  emigrants  sent  out  by  Mrs.  Chisholm  are  more  eagerly 
sought  after  and  better  liked  in  the  colony  than  any  that 
enter  it  One  of  the  notable  features  of  these  detachments 
of  emigrants  is  this,  that  they  are  arranged  into  groups,  each 
member  of  which  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  responsible  for  every 
other,  no  one  being  admitted  except  aft«r  due  inquiry.    Thus 
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all  immoral  contamination  is  avoided,  and  a  high  standard  of 
character  is  maintained,  while  a  kind  of  family  relationship  is 
established  among  the  members  of  the  several  groups. 

The  practical  good  which  Mrs.  Chisholm  is  effecting,  by 
her  unwearied  exertions  in  this  cause,  can  scarcely  be  com- 
puted. She  is  the  happy  means  of  introducing  many  worthy 
and  industrious  individuals  to  positions  of  competency  and 
independence  ;  and  is  engaged,  in  the  most  effective  way,  in 
extending  the  influence  of  civilization  and  Christian  liberty 
to  the  remote  ends  of  the  earth.  What  reward  she  may 
meet  with  among  men  may  be  of  small  moment  to  her,  but 
of  her  greatest  reward  she  is  certain. 

At  one  of  the  public  meetings  of  emigrants  in  London, 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  expressed  his  cordial  admiration  of 
the  intelligent  zeal  and  indefatigable  exertions  of  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm. The  audience,  said  he,  had  probably  heard  something 
of  Bloomerism,  the  highest  order  of  which  Mrs.  Chisholm 
had  attained ;  for  she  had  the  heart  of  a  woman,  and  the  un- 
derstanding of  a  man.  He  wished  her  "  God  speed,"  and 
prayed  that  she  might  be  made  more  and  more  instrumental 
in  carrying  out  her  great  and  beneficent  purposes.  To  which 
we  add  a  hearty  Amen ! 


THE    END. 
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